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DTTRODUCTIOK 


In  the  course  of  occasional  visits  to  Canada  manj  years  since,  I 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  some  of  the  principal  part- 
ners of  the  great  Northwest  Fur  Company,  who  at  that  time 
iived  in  genial  style  at  Montreal,  and  kept  almost  open  house 
for  the  stranger.  At  their  hospitable  boards  I  occasionally  met 
with  partners,  and  derks,  and  hardy  for  traders  from  the  in- 
terior posts;  men  who  had  passed  years  r^note  from  civilized 
society,  among  distant  and  savage  tribes,  and  who  had  wonders 
to  recount  of  their  wide  and  wild  peregrinations,  their '  hunting 
exploits,  and  their  perilous  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes 
among  the  Indians.  I  was  at  an  age  when  imagination  lends  its 
colouring  to  every  thing,  and  the  stories  of  these  Sindbads  of 
the  wilderness  made  the  life  of  a  trapper  and  fur  trader  perfect 
romance  to  me.  I  even  meditated  at  one  time  a  visit  to  the 
remote  posts  of  the  company  in  the  boats  which  annually  as- 
cended the  lakes  and  rivers,  being  thereto  invited  by  one  of  the 
partners;  and  I  have  ever  since  regretted  that  I  was  prevented 
by  drcnmstances  from  carrying  my  intention  into  effect.     From 
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those  earlj  impressions  the  grand  enterprises  of  the  great  fur 
companies,  and  the  hazardous  errantry  of  their  associates  in  the 
wild  parts  of  our  vast  continent,  have  always  been  themes  of 
charmed  interest  to  me ;  and  I  have  felt  anxious  to  get  at  the 
details  of  their  adventurous  expeditions  among  the  savage  tribes 
that  peopled  the  depths  of  the  wilderness. 

About  two  years  ago,  not  long  after  my  return  from  a  tour 
upon  the  prairies  of  the  far  West,  I  had  a  conversation  with  my 
friend,  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astob,  relative  to  that  portion  of  our 
country,  and  to  the  adventurous  traders  to  Santa  F6  and  the 
Columbia.  This  led  him  to  advert  to  a  great  enterprise  set  on 
toot  and  conducted  by  him,  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 

since,  having  for  its  object  to  carry  the  fur  trade  aci'oss  the 

« 

Eocky  Mountains,  and  to  sweep  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Finding  that  I  took  an  interest  in  the  subject,  he  expressed  a 
regret  that  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  his  enterprise  and  its 
national  character  and  importance  had  never  been  understood, 
and  a  wish  that  I  would  undertake  to  give  an  account  of  it. 
The  suggestion  struck  upon  the  <5hord  of  early  associations, 
already  vibrating  in  my  mind.  It  occurred  to  me  that  a  work  of 
this  kind  might  comprise  a  variety  of  those  curious  details,  so 
interesting  to  me,  illustrative  of  the  fur  trade;  of  its  remote  and 
adventurous  enterprises,  and  of  the  various  people,  and  tribes, 
and  castes,  and  characters,  civilized  and  savage,  affected  by  its 
operations.  The  journals,  and  letters  also,,  of  the  adventurers 
by  sea  and  land  employed  by  Mr.  Astob  in  his  comprehensive 
project,  might  throw  light  upon  portions  of  our  countiy  quite 
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but  of  the  track  of  ordinary  travel,  and  as  yet  but  little  known. 
I  therefore  felt  disposed  to  undertake  the  task,  provided  docu- 
ments of  suifident  extent  and  minuteness  could  be  furnished  to 
me.  All  the  papers  relative  to  the  enterprise  were  accordingly 
submitted  to  my  inspection.  Among  them  were  journals  and  let- 
ters narrating  expeditions  by  sea,  and  journeys  to  and  fro  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains  by  routes  before  untravelled,  together  with 
documents  illustrative  of  savage  and  colonial  life  on  the  borders 
of  the  Pacific.  With  such  materials  in  hand,  I  undertook  the 
work.  The  trouble  of  rummaging  among  business  papers,  and 
of  collecting  and  collating  facts  from  amidst  tedious  and  common- 
place details,  was  spared  me  by  my  nephew,  Pierre  M.  Irving, 
who  acted  as  my  pioneer,  and  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted 
for  smoothing  my  path  and  lightening  my  labours. 

As  the  journals,  on  which  I  chiefly  depended,  had  been  kept 
by  men  of  business,  intent  upon  the  main  object  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  but  little  versed  in  science,  or  curious  about  matters 
not  immediately  bearing  upon  their  interests,  and  as  they  were 
written  o^n  in  moments  of  fatigue  or  hurry,  amid  the  incon- 
veniences of  wild  encampments,  they  were  often  meagre  in  their 
details,  furnishing  hints  to  provoke  rather  than  narratives  to 
satisfy  inquiry.  I  have,  therefore,  availed  myself  occasionally 
of  collateral  lights  supplied  by  the  published  journals  of  other 
travellers  who  have  visited  the  scenes  described:  such  as  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Cu^ke,  Bradbury,  Breckenridge,  Long,  Fran- 
CHERE,  and  Boss  Cox,  and  make  a  general  acknowledgment  of 
aid  received  from  these  quarters 
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The  work  I  here  present  to  the  public,  is  necessarily  of  a 
rambling  and  somewhat  disjointed  nature,  comprising  various 
expeditions  and  adventures  by  land  and  sea.  The  facts,  how- 
ever, will  prove  to  be  linked  and  banded  together  by  one  grand 
scheme,  devised  and  conducted  by  a  master  spirit;  one  set  of 
characters,  also,  continues  throughout,  appearing  occasionally, 
though  sometimes  at  long  intervals,  and  the  whole  enterprise 
winds  up  by  a  regular  catastrophe;  so  that  the  work,  without 
any  laboured  attempt  at  artificial  construction,  actually  possesses 
much  of  that  unity,  so  much  sought  after  in  works  of  fiction, 
and  considered  so  important  to  the  interest  of  every  history. 
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CHAPTER.  L 

Two  leading  objects  of  commercial  gain  have  given  birth  to  wide 
and  daring  enterprise  in  the  earlj  history  of  the  Americas;  the 
precious  metals  of  the  south,  and  the  rich  peltries  of  the  north. 
While  the  fiery  and  magnificent  Spaniard,  inflamed  with  the 
mania  for  gold,  has  extended  his  discoveries  and  conquests  over 
those  brilliant  countries  scorched  by  the  ardent  sun  of  the  tropics, 
the  adroit  and  buoyant  Frenchman,  and  the  cool  and  calculating 
Briton,  have  pursued  the  less  splendid,  but  no  less  lucrative, 
traffic  in  furs  amidst  the  hyperborean  regions  of  the  Ganadas, 
until  they  have  advanced  even  within  the  arctic  circle.  These 
two  pursuits  have  thus  in  a  manner  been  the  pioneers  and  pre- 
cursors of  civilization.  Without  pausing  on  the  borders,  they 
Lave  penetrated  at  once,  in  defiance  of  difficulties  and  dangers,  to 
the  heart  of  savage  countries:  laying  open  the  hidden  secrets  of 
the  wilderness ;  leading  the  way  to  remote  regions  of  beauty  and 
fertility  that  might  have  remained  unexplored  for  ages,  and 
beckoning  after  them  the  slow  and  pausing  steps  of  agriculture 

/  and  civilization. 

It  was  the  fur  trade,  in  fact,  which  gave  early  sustenance  and 
vitality  to  the  great  Canadian  provinces.  Being  destitute  of  the 
precious  metal^  at  that  time  the  leading  objects  of  American  en- 
terprise, they  were  long  neglected  by  the  parent  country.  The 
French  adventurers,  however,  who  had  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrende,  soon  found  that  in  the  rich  peltries  of  the  inte- 
rior, they  had  sources  of  wealth  that  might  almost  rival  the  mines 
of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  Indians,  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
artificial  value  given  to  some  descriptions  of  furs,  in  civilized  life, 

'  brought  quantities  of  the  most  precious  kinds  and  bartered  them 
away  for  European  trinkets  and  cheap  commodities.  Immense 
profits  were  thus  made  by  the  early  traders,  and  the  traffic  was 
pursued  with  avidity.  , 

As  the  valuable  furs  soon  became  scarce  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  settlements,  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity  were  stimulated  to 
take  a  wider  range  in  their  hunting  expeditions ;  they  were  gene- 
rally accompanied  on  these  expeditions  by  some  of  the  traders  or 
their  dependents,  who  shared  in  the  toils  and  perils  of  the  chase, 
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and  at  the  same  time  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  best 
hunting  and  trapping  grounds,  and  with  the  remote  tribes,  whom 
they  encouraged  to  bring  their  peltries  to  the  settlements.  In  this 
way  the  trade  augmented,  and  was  drawn  from  remote  quarters  to 
Montreal.  Every  now  and  then  a  large  body  of  Ottawas,  Hurons, 
and  other  tribes  who  hunted  the  countries  bordering  on  the  great 
lakes,  would  come  down  in  a  squadron  of  light  canoes,  laden  with 
beaver  skins,  and  other  spoils  of  their  year's  hunting.  The  canoes 
would  be  unladen,  taken  on  shore,  and  their  contents  disposed  in 
order.  A  camp  of  birch  bark  would  be  pitched  outside  of  the  town, 
and  a  kind  of  primitive  fair  opened  with  that  grave  ceremonial  so 
dear  to  the  Indians.  An  audience  would  be  demanded  of  the  go- 
vernor-general, who  would  hold  the  conference  with  becoming 
state,  seated  in  an  elbow  chair,  with  the  Indians  ranged  in  semi- 
circles before  him,  seated  on  the  ground,  and  silently  smoking 
their  pipes.  Speeches  would  be  made,  presents  exchanged,  and 
the  audience  would  break  up  in  universal  good  humour. 

Now  would  ensue  a  brisk  traflBlc  with  the  merchants,  and  all 
Montreal  would  be  alive  with  naked  Indians  running  from  shop  to 
shop,  bargaining  for  arms,  kettles,  knives,  axes,  blankets,  bright- 
coloured  cloths,  and  other  articles  of  use  or  fancy ;  upon  all  which, 
says  an  old  French  writer,  the  merchants  were  sure  to  clear  at 
least  two  hundred  per  cent.  There  was  no  money  used  in  this 
traffic,  and,  after  a  time,  all  payment  in  spirituous  liquors  was  pro- 
hibited, in  consequence  of  the  frantic  and  frightful  excesses  and 
bloody  brawls  which  they  were  apt  to  occasion. 

Their  wants  and  caprices  being  supplied,  they  would  take 
leave  of  the  governor,  strike  their  tents,  launch  their  canoes,  and 
ply  their  way  up  the  Ottawa  to  the  lakes. 

A  new  and  anomalous  class  of  men  gradually  grew  out  of  this 
trade.  These  were  called  coureurs  des  bots,  rangers  of  the  woods ; 
originally  men  who  had  accompanied  the  Indians  in  their  hunting 
expeditions,  and  made  themselves  acquainted  with  remote  tracts 
and  tribes;  and  who  now  became,  as  it  were,  pedlars  of  the  wilder- 
ness. These  men  would  set  out  from  Montreal  with  canoes  well 
stocked  with  goods,  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  would  make 
their  way  up  the  mazy  and  wandering  rivers  that  interlace  the  vast 
forests  of  the  Canadas,  coasting  the  most  remote  lakes,  and  creating 
new  wants  and  habitudes  among  the  natives.  Sometimes  they 
sojourned  for  months  among  them,  assimilating  to  their  tastes  and 
habits  with  the  happy  facility  of  Frenchmen ;  adopting  in  some 
degree  the  Indian  dress,  and  not  unfrequently  taking  to  themselves  > 
Indian  wives. 

Twelve,  fifteen,  eighteen  months  would  often  elapse  without  any 
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tidings  of  them,  when  they  would  come  sweeping  their  way  down 
the  Ottawa  in  full  glee,  their  canoes  laden  down  with  packs  of 
beaver  skins.  Now  came  their  turn  for  revelry  and  extravagance. 
"  You  would  be  amazed,"  says  an  old  writer  already  quoted,  "  if 
you  saw  how  lewd  these  pedlers  are  when  they  return ;  how  they 
feast  and  game,  and  how  prodigal  they  are,  not  only  in  their  clothes, 
but  upon  their  sweethearts.  Such  of  them  as  are  married  have 
the  wisdom  to  retire  to  their  own  houses ;  but  the  bachelors  act 
just  as  an  East  Indiaman  and  pirates  are  wont  to  do ;  for  they 
lavish,  eat,  drink,  and  play  all  away  as  long  as  the  goods  hold  out; 
and  when  these  are  gone,  they  even  sell  their  embroidery,  their 
lace,  and  their  clothes.  This  done,  they  are  forced  upon  a  new 
voyage  for  subsistence."* 

Many  of  these  coureurs  des  bois  became  so  accustomed  to  the 
Indian  mode  of  living,  and  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  wilderness, 
that  they  lost  all  relish  for  civilization,  and  identified  themselves 
with  the  savages  among  whom  they  dwelt,  or  could  only  be  distin- 
guished from  them  by  superior  licentiousness.  Their  conduct  and 
example  gradually  corrupted  the  natives,  and  impeded  the  works 
of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  who  were  at  this  time  prosecuting 
their  pious  labours  in  the  wilds  of  Canada. 

To  check  these  abuses,  and  ta  protect  the  fur  trade  from  vari- 
ous irregularities  practised  by  these  loose  adventurers,  an  order 
was  issued  by  the  French  government  prohibiting  all  persons, 
on  pain  of  death,  from  trading  into  the  interior  of  the  country 
without  a  licence. 

These  licences  were  granted  in  writing  by  the  governor- 
general,  and  at  first  were  given  only  to  persons  of  respectability ; 
to  gentlemen  of  broken  fortunes ;  to  old  officers  of  the  army  who 
had  families  to  provide  for ;  or  to  their  widows.  Each  licence 
permitted  the  fitting  out  of  two  large  canoes  with  merchandise  for 
the  lakes,  and  no  more  than  twenty-five  licences  were  to  be  issued 
in  one  year.  By  degrees,  however,  private  licences  were  also 
granted,  and  the  number  rapidly  increased.  Those  who  did  not 
choose  to  fit  out  the  expeditions  themselves,  were  permitted  to  sell 
them  to  the  merchants ;  these  enlployed  the  coureurs  des  bois,  or 
rangers  of  the  woods,  to  undertake  the  long  voyages  on  shares,  and 
thus  the  abuses  of  the  old  system  were  revived  and  continued.f 

•  La  Hontan,  y.  i  let.  4. 

t  The  following  are  the  tenns  on  which  these  expeditions  were  commonly  undertaken.  The 
mercheuit  holding  the  licence  would  fit  out  the  two  canoes  with  a  thousand  crowns  worth  of 
goods,  and  put  tliem  under  the  conduct  of  six  coureurs  dea  boiSt  to  whom  the  goods  were 
charged  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  per  cent  above  the  ready  money  price  in  the  colony.  The 
coureurs  des  boiSt  in  thebr  turn,  dealt  so  sharply  with  the  savages,  that  they  generally  returned, 
at  the  end  of  a  year  or  so,  widi  four  canoes  well  laden,  so  as  to  ensure  a  clear  profit  of  seven 
liondred  per  cent.,  Ijigomuch  that  the  thpusand  crowns  invested  produced  eight  thousand. 
Of  tbis  extraYBffUit  profit  the  merchant  had  the  lion's  share.   In  the  fijrst  place,  he  would  set 
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The  pious  missionaries,  employed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
to  convert  the  Indians,  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  counteract 
the  profligacy  caused  and  propagated  by  these  men  in  the  heart  of 
the  wilderness.  The  Catholic  chapel  might  oflen  be  seen  planted 
beside  the  trading  house,  and  its  spire  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
towering  from  the  midst  of  an  Indian  village,  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  or  a  lake.  The  missions  had  often  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
simple  sons  of  the  forest,  but  had  little  power  over  the  renegades 
from  civilization. 

At  length  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  fortified  posts  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  for  the  protection  of  the 
trade,  and  the  restraint  of  these  profligates  of  the  wilderness.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  at  Michilimackinac,  situated  at  the 
strait  of  the  same  name,  which  connects  Lakes  Huron  and  Michi- 
gan. It  became  the  great  interior  mart  and  place  of  deposit,  and 
some  of  the  regular  merchants  who  prosecuted  the  trade  in  person, 
under  their  licences,  formed  establishments  here.  This,  too,  was  a 
rendezvous  for  the  rangers  of  the  woods,  as  well  those  who  came 
up  with  goods  from  Montreal  as  those  who  returned  with  peltries 
from  the  interior.  Here  new  expeditions  were  fitted  out,  and  took 
their  departure  for  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi ;  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  the  northwest ;  and  here  the  peltries  brought  in  return 
were  embarked  for  Montreal.  The  French  merchant  at  his  trad- 
ing post,  in  these  primitive  days  of  Canada,  was  a  kind  of  commej* 
cial  patriarch.  With  the  lax  habits  and  easy  familiarity  of  his 
race,  he  had  a  little  world  of  self-indulgence  and  misrule  around 
him.  He  had  his  clerks,  canoe-men,  and  retainers  of  all  kinds, 
who  lived  with  him  on  terms  of  perfect  sociability,  always  calling 
him  by  his  Christian  name;  he  had  his  harem  of  Indian  beauties, 
and  his  troop  of  half-breed  children;  nor  was  there  ever  wanting 
a  louting  train  of  Indians,  hanging  about  the  establishment,  eating 
and  drinking  at  his  expense  in  the  intervals  of  their  hunting  ex- 
peditions. 

The  Canadian  traders,  for  a  long  time,  had  troublesome  compe- 
titors in  the  British  merchants  of  New  York,  who  inveigled  the 
Indian  hunters  and  the  eotireurs  des  dots  to  their  posts,  and  traded 
with  them  on  more  favourable  terms.  A  still  more  formidable  op- 
position was  organized  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  chartered  by 
Charles  11.  in  1670,  with  the  exchisive  privilege  of  establishing 
trading  houses  on  the  shores  of  that  bay  and  its  tributary  rivers  i  a 

Kdde  six  hundred  crowij^  for  the  cost  of  his  licence,  then  a  thousand  crowns  for  the  cost  of  the 
original  merchandise.  ■  This  would  leave  six  thousand  four  hundred  crowns,  ^m  which  he 
would  take  forty  per  cent,  for  bottomry,  amounting  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty 
crowns.  The  residue  would  be  equally  divided  among  the  six  wood  rangers*  who  would  thus 
receive  little  more  than  six  hundi-ed  crowns  ibr  all  their  toiU  and  perUs. 
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privilege  wLicli  they  have  maintained  to  the  present  day.  Between 
this  British  company  and  the  French  merchants  of  Canada,  feuds 
and  contests  arose  about  alleged  infringements  of  territorial  limits, 
and  acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed  occurred  between  their  agents. 

In  1762,  the  French  lost  possession  of  Canada,  and  the  trade  fell 
principally  into  the  hands  of  British  subjects.  For  a  time,  how- 
ever, it  shrunk  within  narrow  limits.  The  old  coureurs  de»  boii 
were  broken  up  and  dispereed,  or,  where  they  could  be  met  with, 
were  slow  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  habits  and  manners  of 
their  British  employers.  They  missed  the  freedom,  indulgence, 
and  familiarity  of  the  old  French  trading  houses,  and  did  not  relish 
the  sober  exactness,  reserve,  and  method  of  the  new-comers.  The 
British  traders,  too,  were  ignorant  of  the  country,  and  distrustful 
of  the  natives.  They  had  reason  to  be  so.  The  treacherous  and 
bloody  affivirs  of  Detroit  and  Michilimackinac  showed  them  the 
lurking  hostility  cherished  by  the  savages,  who  had  too  long  beon 
taught  by  the  French  to  regard  them  as  enemies. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1766,  that  the  trade  regained  its  old 
channels;  but  it  was  then  pursued  with  much  avidity  and  emulation 
by  individual  merchants,  and  soon  transcended  its  former  bounds. 
Expeditions  were  fitted  out  by  various  persons  from  Monti^eal  and 
Michilimacklnac,  and  rivalships  and  jealousies  of  course  ensued. 
The  trade  was  injured  by  their  artifices  to  out-bid  and  undermine 
each  other;  the  Indians  were  debauched  by  the  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors,  which  had  been  prohibited  under  the  French  rule.  Scenes 
of  drunkenness,  brutality,  and  brawl  were  the  consequence,  in 
the  Indian  villages  and  around  the  trading  houses ;  while  bloody 
feuds  took  place  between  rival  trading  parties  when  they  happened 
to  encounter  each  other  in  the  lawless  depths  of  the  wilderness. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  sordid  and  ruinous  contentions,  seve- 
ral of  the  principal  merchants  of  Montreal  entered  into  a  partner- 
ship in  the  winter  of  1783,  which  was  augmented  by  amalga- 
mation with  a  rival  company  in  1787.  Thus  was  created  the 
famous  "  Northwest  Company,"  which  for  a  time  held  a  lordly 
sway  over  the  wintry  lakes  and  boundless  forests  of  the  Canadas, 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  East  India  Company  over  the  volup- 
tuous climes  and  magnificent  realms  of  the  Orient. 

The  company  consisted  of  twenty  three  shareholders,  or  partners, 
but  held  in  its  employ  about  two  thousand  persons  as  clerks,  guides, 
interpreters,  and  "  voyageurs,"  or  boatmen.  These  were  distri- 
buted at  variou^  trading  posts,  established  far  and  wide  on  the  in- 
terior lakes  and  rivers,  at  immense  distances  from  each  other^ 
and  in  the  heart  of  trackless  countries  and  savage  tribes. 
.    Several  of  the  partners  resided  in  Montreal  and  Quebec,  to 
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manage  the  main  concerns  of  the  company.  These  were  called 
agents,  and  were  personages  of  great  weight  and  importance ;  the 
other  partners  took  their  stations  at  the  interior  posts,  where  they 
remained  throughout  the  winter,  to  superintend  the  intercourse 
with  the  various  tribes  of  Indians.  They  were  thence  called  win- 
tering partners. 

The  goods  destined  for  this  wide  and  wandering  traffic  were 
put  up  at  the  warehouses  of  the  company  in  Montreal,  and  con- 
veyed in  batteaux,  or  boats  and  canoes,  up  the  river  Attawa,  or 
Ottowa,  which  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  near  Montreal,  and  by 
other  rivers  and  portages,  to  Lake  Nipising,  Lake  Huron,  Lake 
Superior,  and  thence,  by  several  chains  of  great  and  small  lakes, 
to  Lake  Winipeg,  Lake  Athabasca,  and  the  great  Slave  Lake. 
This  singular  and  beautiful  system  of  internal  seas,  which  renders 
an  immense  region  of  wilderness  so  accessible  to  the  frail  bark  of 
the  Indian  or  the  trader,  was  studded  by  the  remote  posts  of  the 
company,  where  they  carried  on  their  traffic  with  the  surround* 
iiig  tribes. 

The  company,  as  we  have  shown,  was  at  first  a  spontaneous 
association  of  merchants;  but,  after  it  had  been  regularly  organ- 
ized; admission  into  it  became  extremely  difficult.  A  candidate 
had  to  enter,  as  it  were,  "  before  the  mast,"  to  undergo  a  long  pro- 
bation, and  to  rise  slowly  by  his  merits  and  services.  He  began, 
at  an  early  age,  as  a  clerk,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years,  for  which  he  received  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  was 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  and  furnished  with  suit- 
able clothing  and  equipments.  His  probation  was  generally 
passed  at  the  interior  trading  posts ;  removed  for  years  from  civil- 
ized society,  leading  a  life  almost  as  wild  and  precarious  as  the 
savages  around  him;  exposed  to  the  severitiesof  a  northern  winter, 
often  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of  food,  and  sometimes  destitute 
for  a  long  time  of  both  bread  and  salt.  When  his  apprenticeship  had 
expired,  he  received  a  salary  according  to  his  deserts,  varying  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  sterling,  and  was  now 
eligible  to  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  a  partnership  in  the 
company;  though  years  might  yet  elapse  before  he  attained  to 
that  enviable  station. 

Most  of  the  clerks  were  young  men  of  good  families,  from  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  characterized  by  the  perseverance,  thrift, 
and  fidelity  of  their  country,  and  fitted  by  their  native  hardihood 
to  encounter  the  rigorous  climate  of  the  north,  and  to  endure  the 
trials  and  privations  of  their  lot;  though  it  must  not  be  concealed 
that  the  constitutions  of  many  of  them  became  impaired  by  the 
biurdships  of  the  wilderness,  and  their  stomachs  injured  by  ocoa<- 
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sional  famishing,  and  especially  bj  the  want  of  bread  and  salt. 
Now  and  then,  at  an  interval  of  years,  they  were  permitted  to 
come  down  on  a  visit  to  the  establishment  at  Montreal,  to  recruit 
their  health,  and  to  have  a  taste  of  civilized  life;  and  these  were 
brilliant  spots  in  their  existence. 

As  to  the  principal  partners,  or  agents,  who  resided  in  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  they  formed  a  kind  of  commercial  aristocracy,  living 
in  lordly  and  hospitable  style.  Their  early  associations,  when 
clerks  at  the  remote  trading  posts,  and  the  pleasures,  dangers, 
adventures,  and  mishaps  which  they  had  shared  together  in  their 
wild  wood  life,  had  linked  them  heartily  to  each  other,  so  that  they 
formed  a  convivial  fraternity.  Few  travellers  that  have  visited 
Canada  some  thirty  years  since,  in  the  days  of  the  M'Tavishes, 
the  M'Gillivrays,  the  M'Kenzies,  the  Frobishers.  and  the  other 
magnates  of  the  northwest,  when  ike  company  was  in  all  its  glory, 
but  must  remember  the  round  of  feasting  and  revelry  kept  up 
among  these  hyperborean  nabobs. 

Sometimes  one  or  two  partners,  recently  from  the  interior 
posts,  would  make  their  appearance  in  New  York,  in  the  course  of 
a  tour  of  pleasure  and  curiosity.  On  these  occasions  there  was 
always  a  degree  of  magnificence  of  the  purse  about  them,  and  a 
peculiar  propensity  to  expenditure  at  the  goldsmith's  and  jewel- 
ler's, for  rings,  chains,  brooches,  necklaces,  jewelled  watches,  and 
other  rich  trinkets  partly  for  their  own  wear,  partly  for  presents  to 
their  female  acquaintances ;  a  gorgeous  prodigality,  such  as  was 
often  to  be  noticed  in  former  times  in  southern  planters  and  West 
India  Creoles,  when  flush  with  the  profits  of  their  plantations. 

To  behold  the  Northwest  Company  in  all  its  state  and  gran- 
deur, however,  it  was  necessary  to  witness  an  annual  gathering 
at  the  great  interior  place  of  conference  established  at  Fort 
William,  near  what  is  called  the  Grand  Portage,  on  Lake  Su- 
perior. Here  two  or  three  of  the  leading  partners  from  Mon- 
treal proceeded  once  a  year  to  meet  the  partners  from  the  various 
trading  posts  of  the  wilderness,  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  company 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  to  arrange  plans  for  the  future. 

On  these  occasions  might  be  seen  the  change  since  the  uncere- 
monious times  of  the  old  French  traders;  now  the  aristocratical 
character  of  the  Briton  shone  tbrth  magnificently,  or  rather  the 
feudal  spirit  of  the  Highlander.  Every  partner  who  had  charge 
of  an  interior  post,  and  a  score  of  retainers  at  his  command,  felt 
like  the  chieftain  of  a  Highland  clan,  and  was  almost  as  important 
in  the  eyes  of  his  dependents  as  of  himself.  To  him  a  visit  to 
the  grand  conference  at  Fort  William  was  a  most  important 
event;  and  he  repaired  there  as  to  a  meeting  of  parliament. 
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The  partners  from  MontroaK  however,  were  thelorie/of  ilm 
ftacendant;  coming  from  the  midst  of  luxurious  and  ostentatious 
life,  thej  qnite  eclipsed  their  compeers  from  the  woods,  whose 
forms  and  faces  had  been  battered  and  hardened  bjhard  living  and 
hard  service,  and  whose  garments  and  equipments  were  all  the 
worse  for  wear.  Indeed,  the  partners  from  below  eonsid^^d  the 
whole  ^gnity  of  the  company  as  represented  in  their  persons^  and 
conducted  themselves  in  suitable  stjle.  Thej  ^cended  the  rivem 
in  great  state,  like  sovereigns  making  a  progress:  or  rather  like 
Highland  chieflains  navigating  their  subject  lakes*  They  were 
wrapped  in  rich  furs,  their  huge  canoes  freighted  with  every  con-? 
venience  and  luxury,  and  manned  by  Canadian  voyagenrs,  as 
obedientas  Highland  clansmen.  They  carried  up  with  them  cooks 
and  bakers,  together  with  delicacies  of  every  kind,  and  abundance 
of  choice  wines  for  the  banquets  which  attended  this  great  convo-^ 
cation.  Happy  were  they,  too,  if  they  could  meet  with  some 
distinguished  stranger;  above  all,  some  titled  member  of  the  Bri« 
tish  nobility,  to  accompany  them  on  this  stately  oocasiony  and 
grace  their  high  solemnities. 

Fort  William,  the  scene  of  this  important  annual  meetingi  was 
a  considerable  village  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Superior.  Here,  in 
an  immense  wooden  building,  was  the  great  council  hall,  as  also 
the  banqueting  chamber,  decorated  with  Indian  arms  and  accou- 
trements, and  the  trophies  of  the  fur  trade.  The  house  swarmed 
at  this  time  with  traders  and  voyageurs,  some  from  Montreal, 
bound  to  the  interior  posts ;  some  from  the  interior  posts,  bound 
to  Montreal.  The  councils  were  held  in  great  state,  for  Bvery 
member  felt  as  if  sitting  in  parliament,  and  every  retainer  and 
dependent  looked  up  to  the  assemblage  with  awe,  as  to  the  house 
of  lords.  There  was  a  vast  deal  of  solemn  deliberation,  and  hard 
Scottish  reasoning,  with  an  occasional  swell  of  pompous  decla- 
mation. These  grave  and  weighty  councils  were  alternated  by 
huge  feasts  and  revels,  like  some  of  the  old  feasts  described  in 
Highland  castles.  The  tables  in  the  great  banqueting  room 
groaned  under  the  weight  of  game  of  all  kinds ;  of  venison  £rom 
the  woods,  and  fish  from  the  lakes,  with  hunters'  delicacies,  such 
as  buffaloes'  tongues,  and  beavers' tails;  and  various  luxuries  from 
Montreal,  all  served  up  by  experienced  cooks  brought  fr>r  the 
purpose.  There  was  no  stint  of  generous  wine,  for  it  was  u  hard- 
drinking  period,  a  time  of  loyal  toasts,  and  bacchanalian  songa^ 
and  brimming  bumpers. 

While  the  chiefs  thus  revelled  in  hall,  and  made  Hie  rafters  re- 
sound with  bursts  of  loyalty  and  old  Scottish  songs,  chanted  in 
voices  cracked  and  shaiipened  by  the  northern  blast,  thmr  m»ni« 
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ftient  was  echoed  and  prolonged  by  a  mongrel  legion  of  retainers, 
CaaltdiaQ  royagenrs,  baif-breedd»  Indian  hunters,  and  vagabond 
hangers-on,  who  feasted  sumptuously  without  on  the  crumbs 
that  fell  ftom  their  table,  and  made  the  welkin  ring  with  old 
French  ditties,  mingled  with  Indian  yelps  and  yellings. 

Such  was  the  Northwest  Company  in  its  powerful  and  pros- 
peoRDaa  days,  when  it  held  a  kind  of  feudal  sway  over  a  vast  do- 
maki  of  lake  and  forest.  We  are  dwelling  too  long,  perhaps,  upon 
these  individual  pictures,  endeared  to  us  by  the  associations  of 
early  Hfe,  when,  as  yet  a  stripling  youth,  we  have  sat  at  the  hos-* 
pitable  boards  of  the  <'  mighty  Northwesters,"  the  lords  of  the 
ascendant  at  Montreal,  and  gazed  with  wondering  and  inexpe- 
rienced eye  at  the  baronial  wassailing,  and  listened  with  astonished 
ear  to  their  tales  of  hardships  and  adventures.  It  is  one  object  of 
oar  task,  however,  to  present  scenes  of  the  rough  life  of  the  wil- 
derness, and  we  are  tempted  to  fix  these  few  memorials  of  a 
transient  state  of  things  fast  passing  into  oblivion; — for  the  feudal 
stale  of  Fort  William  is  at  an  end ;  its  council  chamber  is  silent 
and  deserted ;  its  banquet  hall  no  longer  echoes  to  the  burst  of 
loyalty,  or  the  <*auld  warld"  ditty;  the  lords  of  the  lakes  and 
forests  have  passed  away ;  and  the  hospitable  magnates  of 
Mcmtreal— where  are  they? 


CHAPTER  n. 

The  success  of  the  Northwest  Company  stimulated  further  en- 
terprise in  this  opening  and  S4>parently  boundless  field  of  profit. 
The  traffic  of  that  company  lay  principally  in  the  high  northern 
latitndes,  while  there  were  immense  regions  to  the  south  and 
west,  known  to  abouitd  with  valuable  peltries;  but  which,  as  yet, 
had  been  but  little  explored  by4;he  fur  trader.  A  new  association 
of  British  merchants  was  therefore  formed,  to  prosecute  the  trade 
in  this  direction.  The  chief  factory  was  established  at  the  old 
emporium  of  Michilimackinac,  from  which  place  the  association 
took  its  name,  and  was  commonly  called  the  Mackinaw  Company, 
While  the  Northwesters  continued  to  push  their  enterprises 
into  the  hyperborean  regions  from  their  strong-hold  at  Fort 
William,  and  to  hold  almost  sovereign  sway  over  the  tribes  of  the 
iipper  lakes  and  rivers,  the  Mackinaw  Company  sent  forth  their 
light  perogues,  and  barks,  by  Green  Bay,  Fox  River,  and  the  Wis- 
consin; to  that  great  artery  of  the  west,  the  Mississippi;  and  down 
thai  stream  to  all  its  tributary  rivers.  In  this  way  they  hoped 
soon- to  monopolize  the  trade  with  all  the  tribes  on  the  southern 
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and  western  waters,  and  of  those  vast  tracts  comprised  in  ancient 
Louisiana.  « 

The  government  of  the  United  States  hegan  to  view  with  a 
wary  eye  the  growing  inflaence  thus  acquired  by  combinations 
of  foreigners,  over  the  aboriginal  tribes  inhabiting  its.territories, 
and  endeavoured  to  counteract  it.  For  this  purpose,  as  early 
as  1796^  the  government  sent  out  agents  to  establish  rival  trad- 
ing houses  on  the  frontier,  so  as  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  In- 
dians; to  link  their  interests  and  feelings  with  those  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  divert  this  important  branch  of  trade 
into  national  channels. 

The  expedient,  however,  was  unsuccessful,  as  most  commer- 
cial expedients  are  prone  to  be,  where  the  duU  patronage  of 
government  is  counted  upon  to  outvie  the  keen  activity  of  private 
enterprise.  What  government  failed  to  effect,  however,  with  all 
its  patronage  and  all  its  agents,  was  at  length  brought  about  by 
the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  a  single  merchant,  one  of  its 
adopted  citizens;  and  this  brings  us  to  speak  of  the  individual 
whose  enterprise  is  the  especial  subject  of  the  following  pages  $ 
a  man  whose  name  and  character  are  worthy  of  being  enrolled 
in  the  history  of  commerce,  as  illustrating  its  noblest  aims  and 
soundest  maxims.  A  few  brief  anecdotes  of  his  early  life,  and  of 
the  circumstances  which  first  determined  him  to  the  branch  of 
commerce  of  which  we  are  treating,  cannot  be  but  interesting. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  the  individual  in  question,  was  born  in  the 
honest  little  German  village  of  Waldorf,  near  Heidelberg,  on  the 
b£inks  of  the  Rhine.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  simplicity  of 
rural  life,  but,  while  yet  a  mere  stripling,  left  his  home,  and 
launched  himself  amid  the  busy  scenes  of  London,  having  had, 
from  his  very  boyhood,  a  singular  presentiment  that  he  would 
ultimately  arrive  at  great  fortune. 

At  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution  he  was  still  in  London, 
and  scarce  on  the  threshold  of  active  life.  An  elder  brother  had 
been  for  some  few  years  resident  in  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
Astor  determined  to  follow  him,  and  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the 
rising  country.  Investing  a  small  sum  which  he  had  amassed  since 
leaving  his  native  village,  in  merchandise  suited  to  the  American 
market,  he  embarked,  in  the  month  of  November,  1783,  in  a 
ship  bound  to  Baltimore,  and  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  in  the 
month  of  January.  The  winter  was  extremely  severe,  and  the 
ship,  with  many  others,  was  detained  by  the  ice  in  and  about 
Chesapeake  bay  for  nearly  three  months. 

During  this  period,  the  passengers  of  the  various  ships  used 
occasionally  to  go  on  shore,  and  mingle  sociably  together.     la 
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this  waj  Mr.  Astor  became  acquainted  with  a  conntiTman  of  his, 
a  furrier  by  trade.  Having  had  a  previous  impression  that 
this  might  be  a  lucrative  trade  in  the  New  World,  he  made  many 
inquiries  of  his  new  acquaintance  on  the  subject,  who  cheerfully 
gave  him  all  the  information  in  his  power  as  to  the  quality  and 
value  of  different  furs,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  traffic. 
He  subsequently  accompanied  him  to  New  York,  and,  by  his 
advice,  Mr.  Astor  was  induced  to  invest  the  proceeds  of  his  mer^ 
chandise  in  furs.  With  these  he  sailed  from  New  York  to  Lon- 
don in  1784,  disposed  of  them  advantageously,  made  himself  fur- 
ther acquainted  with  the  course  of  the  trade,  and  returned  the 
same  year  to  New  York,  with  a  view  to  settle  in  the  United 
States. 

He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  branch  of  commerce  with  which 
he  had  thus  casuaUy  been  made  acquainted.  He  began  his  career, 
of  course,  on  the  narrowest  scale;  but  he  brought  to  the  task  a  per- 
severing industry,  rigid  economy,  and  strict  integrity.  To  these 
were  added  an  aspiring  spirit  that  always  looked  upward;  a  genius 
bold,  fertile,  and  expansive;  a  sagacity  quick  to  grasp  and  convert 
every  circumstance  to  its  advantage,  and  a  singular  and  never 
wavering  confidence  of  signal  success.* 

As  yet,  trade  in  peltries  was  not  organized  in  the  United 
States,  and  could  not  be  said  to  form  a  regular  line  of  business. 
Furs  and  skins  were  casually  collected  by  the  country  traders  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Indians  or  the  white  hunters,  but  the  main 
supply  was  derived  from  Canada.  As  Mr.  Aster's  means  increased, 
he  made  annual  visits  to  Montreal,  wh^re  he  purchased  furs  from 
the  houses  at  that  place  engaged  in  the  trade.  These  he  shipped 
from  Canada  to  London,  no  direct  trade  being  allowed  from  that 
colony  to  any  but  the  mother  country. 

In  1794  or  '95,  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  removed  the  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  the  trade  with  the  colonies,  and  opened  a 
direct  commercial  intercourse  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Astor  was  in  London  at  the  time,  and  immediately 
made  a  contract  with  the  agents  of  the  Northwest  Company  for 
furs.  He  was  now  enabled  to  import  them  from  Montreal  into 
the  United  States  for  the  home  supply,  and  to  be  shipped  thence 
to  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  China,  which  has  ever 
been  the  best  market  for  the  richest  and  finest  kinds  of  peltry. 

The  treaty  in  question  provided,  likewise,  that  the  military 

*  An  instance  of  this  bnoyant  confidence,  which  no  doubt  aided  to  prodnce  the  snccess  it 
anticipated,  vre  have  from  the  lip8  of  Mr.  A  himself.  While  yet  almost  a  stranger  in  the  city, 
and  in  rery  narrow  circmnstanceB,  he  passed  by  where  a  row  of  houses  had  just  been  erected 
in  Broadway,  and  which,  from  the  superior  style  of  their  architecture,  were  the  talk  and  boast 
of  the  city.  "I'll  build,  one  day  or  other,  a  greater  house  than  any  of  these,  hi  this  very 
Jknet,"  said  hd  to  hlmaelf*    He  has  accomplished  his  predicUoni 
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posts  occupied  by  tlie  British  within  the  territorial  limits  Vjf  the 
United  States  should  be*  surrendered.  Accordingly,  Oiwego^ 
Niagara,  Detroit,  Michilimackinac,  and  other  posts  on  the  Ame- 
rican side  of  the  lakes,  were  given  up.  An  opening  was  thus  made 
for  the  American  merchant  to  trade  on  the  confines  of  Canada, 
and  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  After  an  interval 
of  some  years,  about  1807,  Mr.  Astor  embarked  in  this  trade  on 
his  own  account.  His  capital  and  resources  had  by  this  time 
greatly  augmented,  and  he  had  risen  from  small  beginnings  to 
take  his  place  among  the  first  merchants  and  financiers  of  the 
country.  His  genius  had  ever  been  in  advance  of  his  circum- 
stances, prompting  him  to  new  and  wide  fields  of  enterprise,  be- 
yond the  scope  of  ordinary  merchants.  With  all  his  enterprise 
and  resources,  however,  he  soon  found  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  Michilimackinac  (or  Mackinaw)  Company  too  great  for 
him,  having  engrossed  most  of  the  trade  within  the  American 
borders. 

A  plan  had  to  be  devised  to  enable  him  to  enter  into  suceessfnl 
competition.  He  was  aware  of  the  wish  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, already  stated,  that  the  fur  trade  within  its  boundaries 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  American  citizens,  and  of  the  ineffeetttal 
measures  it  had  taken  to  accomplish  that  object.  He  now  of- 
fered, if  aided  and  protected  by  government,  to  turn  the  whole  of 
that  trade  into  American  channels.  He  was  invited  to  tmfbld 
his  plans  to  government,  and  they  were  warmly  approved,  though 
the  executive  could  give  no  direct  aid. 

Thus  countenanced,  however,  he  obtained,  in  1809,  a  charter 
from  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York,  incorporating  a 
company  under  the  name  of  "The  American  Fur  Company,"  vrith 
a  capital  of  one  million  of  dollars,  with  the  privilege  of  increasii]^ 
it  to  two  millions.  The  capital  was  furnished  T^  himself— he, 
in  fact  constituted  the  company;  for,  though  he  had  a  board  of 
directors,  they  were  merely  nominal;  the  whole  business  was  con- 
ducted on  his  plans,  and  with  his  resources,  but  he  preferred  to 
do  so  under  the  imposing  and  formidable  aspect  of  a  corporation, 
rather  than  in  his  individual  name,  and  his  policy  was  sagacious 
and  effective. 

As  the  Mackinaw  company  still  continued  its  rivalry,  and  as 
the  fur  trade  would  not  advantageously  admit  of  competition,  he 
made  a  new  arrangement  in  1811,  by  which,  in  conjunction  with 
certain  partners  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  other  persons 
engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  he  bought  out  the  Mackinaw  Company, 
and  merged  that  and  the  American  Fur  Company  into  a  new 
association,  to  be  called  ^^  The  Southwest  Company/'    This  ho 
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llkeiyise  did  with  the  privity  and  approbation  of  the  American 
goverpment. 

,  JBfy  this  arrangement  Mr.  Astor  became  proprietor  of  one-half 
of  the  Indian  establishments  and  goods  which  the  Mackinaw 
Oompapj  had  within  the  territory  of  the  Indian  country  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  whole  was  to  be 
surrendered  into  his  hands  at  the  expiration  of  five  years,  on  con^* 
dition  that  the  American  company  would  not  trade  within  the 
3ritid»  dominions. 

Unluckily,  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1812  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  suspended  the  association ;  and 
after  the  war  it  was  entirely  dissolved ;  congress  having  passed  a 
law  prohibiting  British  fur  traders  from  prosecuting  their  enter- 
prises within  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  III 

"While  the  various  companies  we  have  noticed  were  pushing  their 
enterprises  far  and  wide  in  the  wilds  of  Canada,  and  along  the 
course  of  the  great  western  waters,  other  adventurers  intent  on  the 
same  objects,  were  traversing  the  watery  wastes  of  the  Pacific,  and 
skirting  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  The  last  voyage  of 
that  renowned  but  unfortunate  discoverer,  Captain  Cook,  had  made 
known  the  vast  quantities  of  the  sea-otter  to  be  found  along  that 
coast,  and  the  immense  prices  to  be  obtained  for  its  fur  in  China. 
It  was  as  if  a  new  gold  coast  had  been  discovered.  Individuals  from 
various  countries  dashed  into  this  lucrative  traffic,  so  that  in  the 
year  1792  there  were  twenty-one  vessels  under  different  flags, 
plying  along  the  coast  and  trading  with  the  natives.  The  greater 
part  pf  them  were  American,  and  owned  by  Boston  merchants. 
Tliey  generally  remained  on  the  coast,  and  about  the  adjacent 
seas,  for  two  years,  carrying  on  as  wandering  and  adventurous  a 
commerce  on  the  water  as  did  the  traders  and  trappers  on  land. 
Their  trade  extended  along  the  whole  coast  from  California  to 
the  high  northern  latitudes.  They  would  run  in  near  shore,  an- 
chor, and  wait  for  the  natives  to  come  off  in  their  canoes  with 
peltries.  The  trade  exhausted  at  one  place,  they  would  up  anchor 
and  pff  to  another.  In  this  way  they  would  consume  the  summer, 
and,  when  autumn  came  on,  would  run  down  to  the  Sandwich 
islapd?)  and  winter  in  some  friendly  and  plentiful  harbour.  In 
the  following  year  they  would  resume  their  summer  trade,  com- 
mencing at  California  and  proceeding  north;  and,  having  in  the 
,  iSQu^e  of  the  two  seasons  collected  a  sufficient  cargo  of  peltries, 
wo^d  make  the  besi  of  their  way  to  China.     Here  they  would 
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and  build  the  vessels  necessary  to  carry  their  discoveries  by  Se9 
into  effect.     Their  plan  had  the  sanction  of  the  British  govern 
ment,  and  grants  and  other  requisites  were  nearly  completed, 
when  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  revolution  once  more 
defeated  the  undertaking.* 

The  expedition  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  1793,  across 
the  continent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  he  -reached  in  lat.^ 
52°  20'  48'',  again  suggested  the  possibility  of  linking  together  the 
trade  of  both  sides  of  the  continent.  In  lat.  52°  30'  he  had  de- 
scended a  river  for  some  distance  which  ilowed  towards  the  south, 
and  was  called  by  the  natives  Tacoutche  Tesse,  and  which  he  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  the  Columbia.  It  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  it  emptied  itself  in  lat.  49%  whereas  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  is  about  three  degrees  further  south. 

When  Mackenzie  some  years  subsequently  published  an  account 
of  his  expeditions,  he  suggested  the  policy  of  opening  an  inter- 
course between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  forming 
regular  establishments  through  the  interior  and  at  both  extremes, 
as  well  as  along  the  coasts  and  islands.  By  this  means,  he  ob- 
served, the  entire  command  of  the  fur  trade  of  North  America 
might  be  obtained  fi:om  lat.  48°  porth,  to  the  pole,  excepting  that 
portion  held  by  the  Russians ;  for  as  to  the  American  adven- 
turers who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  traffic  along  the  northwest 
coast,  they  would  instantly  disappear,  he  added,  before  a  well-re* 
gulated  trade. 

A  scheme  of  this  kind,  however,  was  too  vast  and  hazardous  for 
individual  enterprise ;  it  could  only  be  undertaken  by  a  com- 
pany under  the  sanction  and  protection  of  a  government ;  and  as 
there  might  be  a  clashing  of  claims  between  the  Hudson's  Bay 
and  Northwest  Company,  the  one  holding  by  right  of  charter, 
the  other  by  right  of  possession,  he  proposed  that  the  two  com- 
panies should  coalesce  in  this  great  undertaking.  The  long- 
cherished  jealousies  of  these  two  companies,  however,  were  too 
deep  and  strong  to  allow  them  to  listen  to  such  counsel. 

In  the  meantime  the  attention  of  the  American  government 
was  attracted  to  the  subject,  and  the  memorable  expedition  under 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  fitted  out.  These  gentlemen,  in  1804 
accomplished  the  enterprise  which  had  been  projected  by  Carvei 
and  Whitworth  in  1774.  They  ascended  the  Missouri,  passed 
through  the  stupendous  gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  hitherto 
unknown  to  white  men ;  discovered  and  explored  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  followed  that  river  down  to  its 
mouth,  where  their  countryman,  Gray,  had  anchored  about  twelvd 

*  Carver's  Travels,  p.  360.    Philad.  179fi. 
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jes^ra  ppevioudj*  Here  they  passed  the  winter,  and  returned 
aso'oss  the  mountains  in  the  following  spring.  The  reports  pub- 
lished by  them  of  their  expedition  demonsti'ated  the  practicabi- 
lity of  establishing  a  line  of  communication  across  the  continent^ 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  was  then  that  the  idea  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Astor,  of  grasping  with  his  individual  hand  this  great  enterprise, 
which  for  years  had  been  dubiously  yet  desirously  contemplated 
by  powerful  associations  and  maternal  governments.  For  some 
time  he  revolved  the  idea  in  his  mind,  gradually  extending  and 
maturing  his  plans  as  his  means  of  executing  them  augmented* 
The  main  feature  of  his  scheme  was  to  establish  a  line  of  trading 
posts  along  the  Missouri  and  the  Columbia,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
latter,  where  was  to  be  founded  the  chief  trading-house  or  mart 
Inferior  posts  would  be  established  in  the  interior,  and  on  all  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Columbia,  to  trade  with  the  Indians; 
these  posts  would  draw  their  supplies  from  the  main  establish- 
ment, and  bring  to  it  the  peltries  they  collected.  Coasting  craft 
would  be  built  and  fitted  out,  also,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia, to  trade,  at  favourable  seasons,  all  along  the  northwest  coast, 
and  return,  with  the  proceeds  of  their  voyages,  to  this  place  of 
deposit.  Thus  all  the  Indian  trade,  both  of  the  interior  and  the 
coast,  would  converge  to  this  point,  and  thence  derive  its  sus- 
tenance. 

A  ship  was  to  be  sent  annually  from  New  York  to  this  main 
establishment  with  reinforcements  and  supplies,  and  with  mer- 
chandise suited  to  the  trade.  It  would  take  on  board  the  furs  col- 
lected during  the  preceding  year,  carry  .them  to  Canton,  invest 
the  proceeds  in  the  rich  merchandise  of  China,  and  return  thus 
fre^hted  to  New  York. 

As,  in  extending  the  American  trade  along  the  coast  to  the 
northward,  it  might  be  brought  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Russian 
Fur  Company,  and  produce  a  hostile  rivalry,  it  was  part  of  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Astor  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  that  company 
by  the  most  amicable  and  beneficial  arrangements.  The  Rus- 
sian establishment  was  chiefiy  dependent  for  its  supplies  upon 
transient  trading  vessels  from  the  United  States.  These  vessels, 
however,  were  often  of  more  harm  than  advantage.  Being  owned 
by  private  adventurers,  or  casual  voyagers,  who  cared  only  for 
present  profit,  and  had  no  interest  in  the  permanent  prosperity  of 
the  trade,  they  were  reckless  in  their  dealings  with  the  natives, 
and  made  no  scruple  of  supplying  them  with  firearms.  In  this 
way  several  fierce  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Russian  posts,  or 
Within  the  range  of  their  trading  excursions,  were  furnished  with 
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deadly  means  of  warfare,  and  rendered  troublesome  and  danger- 
ous neighbours. 

The  Russian  government  had  made  representations  to  that  of 
the  United  States  of  these  malpractices  on  the  part  of  its  citizens, 
and  urged  to  have  this  trafHc  in  arms  prohibited ;  but,  as  it  did 
not  infringe  any  municipal  law,  our  government  could  not  inter- 
fere. Yet  still  it  regarded,  with  solicitudci  a  traffic  which,  if 
persisted  in,  might  give  ofience  to  Russia,  at  that  time  almost  the 
only  power  friendly  to  us.  In  this  dilemma  the  government  had 
applied  to  Mr.  Astor,  as  one  conversant  in  this  branch  of  trade, 
for  information  that  might  point  out  a  way  to  remedy  the  evil. 
This  circumstance  had  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  supplying 
the  Russian  establishment  regularly  by  means  of  the  annual  ship 
that  should  visit  the  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  (or 
Oregon) ;  by  this  means  the  casual  trading  vessels  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  those  parts  of  the  coast  where  Sieir  malpractices  were 
so  injurious  to  the  Russians. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  enterprise  projected  by  Mr. 
Astor,  but  which  continually  expanded  in  his  mind.  Indeed  it 
is  due  to  him  to  say,  that  he  was  not  actuated  by  mere  motives 
of  individual  profit.  He  was  already  wealthy  beyond  the  ordinary 
desires  of  man,  but  he  now  aspired  to  that  honourable  fame 
which  is  awarded  to  men  of  similar  scope  of  mind,  who  by 
their  great  commercial  enterprises  have  enriched  nations,  peopled 
wildernesses,  and  extended  the  bounds  of  empire.  He  considfered 
his  projected  establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  as  the 
emporium  to  an  immense  commerce ;  as  a  colony  that  would  form 
the  germ  of  a  wide  civilization  ;  that  would,  in  fact,  carry  the 
American  population  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  spread  it 
along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  as  it  already  animated  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic. 

As  Mr.  Astor,  by  the  magnitude  of  his  commercial  and  financial 
relations,  and  the  vigour  and  scope  of  his  self-taught  mind,  had 
elevated  himself  into  the  consideration  of  government  and  the 
communion  and  correspondence  with  leading  statesmen,  he,  at 
an  early  period,  communicated  his  schemes  to  President  Jefierson, 
soliciting  the  countenance  of  government.  How  highly  they 
were  esteemed  by  that  eminent  man,  we  may  judge  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  written  by  him  some  time  afterwards  to  Mr.  Astor. 

"  I  remember  well  having  invited  your  proposition  on  this  sub- 
ject,* and  encouraged  it  with  the  assurance  of  every  fadlity  and 

*  On  this  point  Mr.  Jefferson's  memory  was  in  error.  The  proposition  alluded  to  was  the 
fMi  already  mentioned,  for  the  establishment  of  an  American  Far  Company  in  the  Atlantic 
states.  The  great  enterprise  beyond  the  mountains»  that  was  to  sweep  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
originated  In  the  mind  of  Mr.  Astori  and  was  protio&ed  by  bim  to  the  goremmentt 
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protection  which  the  government  could  properly  afford.  I  con- 
sidered, as  a  great  public  acquisition,  the  commencement  of  a 
settlement  on  that  point  of  the  western  coast  of  America^  and 
looked  forward  with  gratification  to  the  time  when  its  descend- 
ants should  have  spread  themselves  through  the  whole  length  of 
that  coast,  covering  it  with  free  and  independent  Americans, 
unconnected  with  us  but  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  interest,  and 
enjoying  like  us  the  rights  of  self-government." 

The  cabinet  joined  with  Mr.  Jefferson  in  warm  approbation 
of  the  plan,  and  held  out  assurance  of  every  protection  that  could, 
consistently  with  general  policy,  be  afforded. 

Mr.  Astor  now  prepared  to  carry  his  scheme  into  prompt 
execution.  He  had  some  competition,  however,  to  apprehend  and 
guard  against.  The  Northwest  Company,  acting  feebly  and  par- 
tially upon  the  suggestions  of  its  former  agent,  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  had  pushed  one  or  two  advanced  trading  posts  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  into  a  tract  of  country  visited  by  that 
enterprising  traveller,  and  since  named  New  Caledonia.  This 
tract  lay  about  two  degrees  north  of  the  Columbia,  and  inter« 
vened  between  the  territories  of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
Russia.  Its  length  was  about  550  miles,  and  its  breadth,  from 
the  mountains  to  the  Pacific,  from  300  to  350  geographical  miles. 

Should  the  Northwest  Company  persist  in  extendingtheir  trade 
in  that  quarter,  their  competition  might  be  of  serious  detriment 
to  the  plans  of  Mr,  Astor.  It  is  true  they  would  contend  with 
him  to  a  vast  disadvantage,  from  the  checks  and  restrictions  to 
which  they  were  subjected.  They  were  straitened  on  one  side  by 
the  rivalry  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  then  they  had  no  good 
post  on  the  Pacific  where  they  could  receive  supplies  by  sea  for 
their  establishments  beyond  the  mountains ;  nor,  if  they  had  one, 
could  they  ship  their  furs  thence  to  China,  that  great  mart  for 
peltries ;  the  Chinese  trade  being  comprised  in  the  monopoly  of 
the  East  India  Company.  Their  posts  beyond  the  mountains  had 
to  be  supplied  in  yearly  expeditions,  like  caravans,  from  Mont- 
real, and  the  furs  conveyed  back  in  the  same  way,  by  long,  pre- 
carious, and  expensive  routes,  across  the  continent.  Mr.  Astor, 
on  the  contrary,  would  be  able  to  supply  his  proposed  establish- 
ment at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  by  sea,  and  to  ship  the  furs 
collected  there  directly  to  China,  so  as  to  undersell  the  Norths 
west  Company  in  the  great  Chinese  market. 

Still,  the  competition  of  two  rival  companies  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  could  not  but  prove  detrimental  to  both,  and  fraught 
with  those  evils,  both  to  the  trade  and  to  the  Indians,  that  had 
attended  similar  rivalries  in  the  Canadas.    To  prevent  any  con- 
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test  of  the  kind,  therefore,  he  made  known  his  plan  to  the  agents 
of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  proposed  to  interest  them,  to  the 
extent  of  one-third,  in  the  trade  thus  to  be  opened.  Some  corres- 
pondence and  negotiation  ensued.  The  company  were  aware  of 
the  advantages  which  would  he  possessed  by  Mr.  Astor,  should 
he  be  able  to  carry  his  scheme  into  effect ;  but  they  anticipated  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  beyond  the  mountains  by  their  establish- 
ments in  New  Caledonia,  and  were  loath  to  share  it  with  an  in- 
dividual who  had  already  proved  a  formidable  competitor  in  the 
Atlantic  trade.  They  hoped,  too,  by  a  timely  move,  to  secure 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  before  Mr.  Astor  would  be  able  to 
put  his  plans  into  operation ;  and,  that  key  to  the  internal  trade 
once  in  their  possession,  the  whole  country  would  be  at  their  com- 
mand. After  some  negotiation  and  delay,  therefore,  they  declined 
the  proposition  that  had  been  made  to  them,  but  subsequently  de- 
spatched a  party  for  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  to  establish  a  post 
there  before  any  expedition  sent  out  by  ]Mr.  Astor  might  arrive. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Astor,  finding  his  overtures  rejected,  pro- 
ceeded fearlessly  to  execute  his  enterprise  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
power  of  the  Northwest  Company.  His  main  establishment  once 
planted  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  he  looked  with  confidence 
to  ultimate  success.  Being  able  to  reinforce  and  supply  it  amply 
by  sea,  he  would  push  his  interior  posts  in  every  direction  up  the 
rivers  and  along  the  coast ;  supplying  the  natives  at  a  lower  rate, 
and  thus  gradually  obliging  the  Northwest  Company  to  give  up 
the  competition,  relinquish  New  Caledoiiia,  and  retire  to  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains.  He  would  then  have  possession  of 
the  trade,  not  merely  of  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries,  but  of 
tlie  regions  farther  north,  quite  to  the  Russian  possessions.  Such 
was  a  part  of  his  brilliant  and  comprehensive  plan. 
'  He  now  proceeded,  with  all  diligence,  to  procure  proper  agents 
and  coadjutors,  habituated  to  the  Indian  trade  and  to  the  life  of 
the  wilderness.  Among  the  clerks  of  the  Northwest  Company  were 
several  of  great  capacity  and  experience,  who  had  served  out 
their  probationary  terms,  but  who,  either  through  lack  of  in- 
terest and  influence,  or  a  want  of  vacancies,  had  not  been  pro- 
moted. They  were  consequently  much  dissatisfied,  and  ready  for 
any  employment  in  which  their  talents  and  acquirements  might  be 
turned  to  better  account. 

Mr.  Astor  made  his  overtures  to  several  of  these  persons,  and 
three  of  them  entered  into  his  views.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Alexander 
M'Kay,  had  accompanied  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  both  of  his 
expeditions  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America  in  1789  and  1793. 
The  other  two  were  Duncan  M*Dougal  and  Donald  M'Kenzie.  To 
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these  were  subsequentlj  added  Mr.  Wilson  Price  Hunt,  of  New- 
Jersey.  As  this  gentleman  was  a  native  bom  citizen  of  the 
Unitad  States,  a  person  of  great  probity  and  worth,  he  was  se- 
lected by  Mr.  Astor  to  be  his  chief  agent,  and  to  represent  him 
in  the  contemplated  establishment. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1810,  articles  of  agreement  were  en- 
tered into  between  Mr.  Astor  and  those  four  gentlemen,  acting 
for  themselves  and  for  the  several  persons  who  had  already  agreed 
to  become,  or  should  thereafter  become,  associated  under  the  firm 
of  «  The  Pacific  Fur  Company." 

According  to  these  articles,  Mr.  Astor  was  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  company,  and  to  manage  its  afiairs  at  New  York.  He  was 
to  furnish  vessels,  goods,  provisions,  arms,  ammunition,  and  all 
other  requisites  for  the  enterprise  at  first  cost  and  charges,  pro- 
vided that  they  did  not,  at  any  time,  involve  an  advance  of  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  stock  of  the  company  was  to  be  divided  into  a  hundred 
equal  shares,  with  the  profits  accruing  thereon.  Fifty  shares 
were  to  be  at  the  disposition  of  Mr.  Astor,  and  the  other  fifty  to 
be  divided  among  the  partners  and  their  associates. 

Mr.  Astor  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  other  per- 
sons into  the  connection,  as  partners,  two  of  whom,  at  least, 
should  be  conversant  with  the  Indian  trade,  and  none  of  them 
entitled  to  more  than  three  shares. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  company  was  to  be  held  annually  at 
Columbia  River,  for  the  investigation  and  regulation  of  its  afiairs; 
at  which  absent  members  might  be  represented,  and  might  vote, 
by  proxy  under  certain  specified  conditions. 

The  association,  if  successftil,  was  to  continue  for  twenty  years; 
but  the  parties  had  full  power  to  abandon  and  dissolve  it  within 
the  first  five  years,  should  it  be  found  unprofitable.  For  this 
term  Mr.  Astor  covenanted  to  bear  all  the  loss  that  might  be  in- 
curred ;  after  which  it  was  to  be  borne  by  all  the  partners,  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  shares. 

The  parties  of  the  second  part  were  to  execute  faithfully  such 
duties  as  might  be  assigned  to  them  by  a  majority  of  the  company 
on  the  northwest  coast,  and  to  repair  to  such  place  or  places  as 
the  majority  might  direct. 

An  agent,  appointed  for  the  term  of  five  years,  was  to  reside 
at  the  principal  establishment  on  the  northwest  coast,  and  Wil- 
son Price  Hunt  was  the  one  chosen  for  the  first  term.  Should 
the  interests  of  the  concern  at  any  time  require  his  absence,  a 
person  was  to  be  appointed,  in  general  meeting,  to  take  his  place. 
Such  were  the  leading  conditions  of  this  association  ;  we  shall 
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now  proceed  to  relate  the  various  hardy  and  eventful  expeditions 
bj  sea  and  land,  to  which  it  gave  rise. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  prosecuting  his  great  scheme  of  commerce  and  colonization,  two 
expeditions^  were  devised  by  Mr.  Astor,  one  by  sea,  the  other  by 
land.  The  former  was  to  carry  out  the  people,  stores,  ammunition, 
and  merchandise,  requisite  for  establishing  a  fortified  trading  post 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  The  latter,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  was  to  proceed  up  the  Missouri,  and  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  same  point ;  exploring  a  line  of  communication 
across  the  continent,  and  noting  the  places  where  interior  trading 
posts  might  be  established.  The  expedition  by  sea  is  the  one  which 
comes  first  under  consideration. 

A  fine  ship  was  provided  called  the  Tonquin,  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety  tons  burden,  mounting  ten  guns,  with  a  crew  of  twenty 
men.  She  carried  an  assortment  of  merchandise  for  trading  widi 
the  natives  of  the  seaboard  and  of  the  interior,  together  with  the 
frame  of  a  schooner,  to  be  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  Seeds 
also  were  provided  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soU,  and  nothing 
was  neglected  for  the  necessary  supply  of  the  establishment.  The 
command  of  the  ship  was  intrusted  to  Jonathan  Thorn,  of  New 
York,  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States'  navy,  on  leave  of  absence. 
He  was  a  man  of  courage  and  firmness,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  our  Tripolitan  war,  and,  from  being  accustomed  to  naval 
discipline,  was  considered  by  Mr.  Astor  as  well  fitted  to  take  charge 
of  an  expedition  of  the  kind.  Four  of  the  partners  were  to  embark 
in  the  ship,  namely,  Messrs.  M'Kay,  M'Dougal,  David  Stuart,  and 
his  nephew,  Robert  Stuart.  Mr.  M*Dougal  was  empowered  by 
Mr.  Astor  to  act  as  his  proxy  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hunt,  to 
vote  for  him  and  in  his  name,  on  any  question  that  might  come 
before  any  meeting  of  the  persons  interested  in  the  voyage. 

Beside  the  partners,  there  were  twelve  clerks  to  go  out  in  the 
ship,  several  of  them  natives  of  Canada,  who  had  some  experience  / 
in  Indian  trade.  They  were  bound  to  the  service  of  the  company 
for  five  years,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  payable 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  and  an  annual  equipment  of  cloth- 
ing to  the  amount  of  forty  dollars.  In  case  of  Ul  conduct  they 
were  liable  to  forfeit  their  wages  and  be  dismissed;  but,  should 
they  acquit  themselves  well,  the  coniident  expectation  was  held 
out  to  them  of  promotion  and  partnership.  Their  interests  were 
thus,  to  some  extent,  identified  with  those  of  the  company. 

Several  artisans  were  likewise  to  sail  in  the  ship,  for  the  supply 
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of  the  colony;  but  the  most  peculiar  and  characteristic  part  of  this 
motlej  embarkation  consisted  of  thirteen  Canadian  "  voyageurs/' 
who  had  enlisted  for  five  years.  As  this  class  of  functionaries 
will  continually  recur  in  the  course  of  the  following  narrations, 
and  as  they  form  one  of  those  distinct  and  strongly  marked  castes 
or  orders  of  people,  springing  up  in  this  vast  continent  out  of  geo* 
graphical  circumstances,  or  the  varied  pursuits,  habitudes,  and  ori- 
gins of  its  population,  we  shall  sketch  a  few  of  their  characteristics 
for  the  information  of  the  reader. 

The  '^  voyageurs"  form  a  kind  of  confraternity  in  the  Canadas, 
like  the  arrieros  or  carriers  of  Spain,  and,  like  them,  are  employed, 
in  long  internal  expeditions  of  travel  and  traffic :  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  arrieros  travel  by  land,  the  voyageurs  by  water ; 
the  former  with  mules  and  horses,  the  latter  with  batteaux  and 
canoes.  The  voyageurs  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  up  out  of  the 
fur  trade,  having  originally  been  employed  by  the  early  French 
merchants  in  their  trading  expeditions  through  the  labyrinth  of 
rivers  and  lakes  of  the  boundless  inferior.  They  were  coeval  with 
the  coureurs  des  bois,  or  rangers  of  the  woods,  already  noticed, 
and,  like  them,  in  the  intervals  of  their  long,  arduous,  and  labo-* 
rious  expeditions,  were  prone  to  pass  their  time  in  idleness  and 
revelry  about  the  trading  posts  or  settlements ;  squandering  their 
hard  earnings  in  heedless  conviviality,  and  rivalling  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Indians,  in  indolent  indulgence  and  an  imprudent  dis- 
regard of  the  morrow. 

When  Canada  passed  under  British  domination,  and  the  old 
French  trading-houses  were  broken  up,  the  voyageurs,  like  the 
coureurs  des  bois,  were  for  a  time  disheartened  and  disconsolate, 
and  with  difficulty  could  reconcile  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
new  comers,  so  different  in  habits,  manners,  and  language  from 
their  former  employers.  By  degrees,  however,  they  became  ac-» 
customed  to  the  change,  and  at  length  came  to  consider  the  British 
fur  traders,  and  especially  the  members  of  the  2iorthwest  Company 
as  the  legitimate  lords  of  creation. 

The  dress  of  these  people  is  generally  half  civilized,  half  savage. 
They  wear  a  capot  or  surcoat,  made  of  a  blanket,  a  striped  cot- 
ton shirt,  cloth  trowsers,  or  leathern  leggins,  moccasons  of  deer- 
skin, and  a  belt  of  variegated  worsted,  from  which  are  suspended 
the  knife,  tobacco-pouch,  and  other  implements.  Their  language 
is  of  the  same  piebsJd  character,  being  a  French  patois,  embroidered 
with  Indian  and  English  words  and  phrases. 

The  lives  of  the  voyageurs  are  passed  in  wild  and  extensive 
rovings,  in  the  service  of  individuals,  but  more  especially  of  the 
fur  traders.     They  are  generally  of  French  descent,  and  inherit 
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much  of  the  gajetj  and  lightness  of  heart  of  their  ancesiors, 
being  full  of  anecdote  and  song,  and  ever  ready  for  the  dance. 
They  inherit,  too,  a  fund  of  civility  and  complaisance;  and,  in« 
stead  of  that  hardness  and  grossness  which  men  in  laborious  life 
are  apt  to  indulge  towards  each  other,  they  are  mutually  oblig- 
ing and  accommodating;  interchanging  kind  offices,  yielding  each 
other  assistance  and  comfort  in  every  emergency,  and  umng  the 
familiar  appellations  of  "  cousin"  and  "  brother,"  when  there  is 
in  fact  no  relationship.  Their  natural  good-will  is  probably 
heightened  by  a  community  of  adventure  and  hardship  in  their 
precarious  and  wandering  life. 

No  men  are  more  submissive  to  their  leaders  and  employers, 
more  capable  of  enduring  hardship,  or  more  good-humoured  under 
privations.  Never  are  they  so  happy  as  when  on  long  and  rot^h 
expeditions,  toiling  up  rivers  or  coasting  lakes  ;  encamping  at  night 
on  the  borders,  gossiping  round  their  fires,  and  bivouacking  in 
the  open  air.  They  are  dexterous  boatmen,  vigorous  and  adroit 
with  the  oar  and  paddle,  and  will  row  from  morning  until  night 
without  a  murmur.  The  steersman  often  sings  an  old  traditionary 
French  song,  with  some  regular  burden  in  which  they  all  join, 
keeping  time  vrith  their  oars ;  if  at  any  time  they  flag  in  spirits 
or  relax  in  exertion,  it  is  but  necessary  to  strike  up  a  song  of 
the  kind  to  put  them  all  in  fresh  spirits  and  activity.  The  Cana-* 
dian  waters  are  vocal  with  these  little  French  chansons,  that  have 
been  echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  transmitted  from  father 
to  son,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  colony;  and  it  has  a  pleasiQg 
effect,  in  a  still  golden  summer  evening,  to  see  a  batteau  gliding 
across  the  bosom  of  a  lake  and  dipping  its  oars  to  the  cadence  of 
these  quaint  old  ditties,  or  sweeping  along  in  full  chorus  on  a 
bright  sunny  morning,  down  the  transparent  current  of  one  of 
the  Cimada  rivers. 

But  we  are  talking  of  things  that  are  fast  fading  away!  The 
iQarch  of  mechanical  invention  is  driving  every  thing  poetical 
before  it.  The  steamboats,  which  are  fast  dispelling  the  wildnesa 
and  romance  of  our  lakes  and  rivers,  and  aiding  to  subdue  the 
world  into  commonplace,  are  proving  as  fatal  to  the  race  of  the 
Canadian  voyageurs  as  they  have  been  to  that  of  the  boatmen  of 
the  Mississippi.  Their  glory  is  departed.  They  are  no  longer  the 
lords  of  our  internal  seas,  and  the  great  navigators  of  the  wilder* 
xiess.  Some  of  them  may  still  occasionally  be  seen  coasting  the 
lower  lakes  with  their  frail  barks,  and  pitching  their  camps  and 
lighting  their  fires  upon  the  shores;  but  their  range  is  fast  oon* 
tracting  to  those  remote  waters  and  shallow  and  obstructed' rivers 
unvisited  by  the.  steamboat.    In  the  course  of  years  they -\^^ 
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gradaally  disappear;  their  songs  will  die  awaj  like  the  echoes 
they  once  awakened,  and  the  Canadian  vojageurs  will  become  a 
forgotten  race,  or  remembered,  like  their  associates,  the  Indiana, 
among  the  poetical  images  of  past  times,  and  as  themes  for  local 
and  romantic  associations. 

An  instance  of  the  buoyant  temperament  and  the  professional 
pride  of  these  people  was  furnished  in  the  gay  and  braggart  style 
in  which  they  arrived  at  New  York  to  join  the  enterprise.  They 
were  determined  to  regale  and  astonish  the  people  of  the  "States" 
with  the  sight  of  a  Canadian  boat  and  a  Canadian  crew.  They  ac- 
cordingly fitted  up  a  large  but  light  bark  canoe,  such  as  is  used  in 
the  fur  trade;  transported  it  in  a  wagon  from  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain;  traversed  the  lake  in 
it,  from  end  to  end;  hoisted  it  again  in  a  wagon  and  wheeled  it  off 
to  Lansingburgh,  and  there  launched  it  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson.  Down  this  river  they  plied  their  courie  merrily  on  a 
fine  summer's  day,  making  its  banks  resound  for  the  first  time 
with  their  old  French  boat  songs;  passing  by  the  villages  with 
whoop  and  halloo,  so  as  to  make  the  honest  Dutch  farmers  mistake 
them  few  a  crew  of  savages.  In  this  way  they  swept,  in  full  song, 
and  with  regular  flourish  of  the  paddle,  round  New  York,  in  a 
still  summer  evening,  to  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  its  inhabi* 
tants,  who  had  never  before  witnessed  on  their  waters,  a  nautical 
apparition  of  the  kind. 

Such  was  the  variegated  band  of  adventurers  about  to  embark 
in  the  Tonquin  on  this  arduous  and  doubtful  enterprise.  While 
yet  in  port  and  on  dry  land,  in  the  bustle  of  preparation  and  the 
excitement  of  novelty,  all  was  sunshine  and  promise.  The  Cana- 
dians, especially,  who,  with  their  constitutional  vivacity,  have  a 
considerable  dash  of  the  gascon,  were  buoyant  and  boastful,  and 
great  braggarts  as  to  the  future;  while  all  those  who  had  been  in 
the  service  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  engaged  in  the  In- 
dian trade,  plumed  themselves  upon  their  hardihood  and  their 
capacity  to  endure  privations.  If  Mr.  Astor  ventured  to  hint 
at  the  difficulties  they  might  have  to  encounter,  they  treated 
them  with  scorn.  They  were  "  northwesters;"  men  seasoned  to 
hardships,  who  cared  for  neither  wind  nor  weather.  They  could 
live  hard,  lie  hard,  sleep  hard,  eat  dogs! — in  a  word  they  were 
ready  to  do  and  suflfer  any  thing  for  the  good  of  the  enterprise. 
With  all  this  profession  of  zeal  and  devotion,  Mr.  Astor  was  not 
over*coiifident  of  the  stability  and  firm  faith  of  these  mercurial 
beings.  He  had  received  information,  also,  that  an  armed  brig 
from  Halifax,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany, was  hovering  on  the  x:oast>  watching  for  the  Tonquin,  with 
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the  purpose  of  impressing  the  Canadians  on  board  of  her,  as 
British  subjects,  and  thus  interrupting  the  voyage.  It  was  a 
time  of  doubt  and  anxiety,  when  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  were  daily  assuming  a  more  precari- 
ous aspect,  and  verging  towards  that  war  which  shortly  ensued. 
As  a  precautionary  measure,  therefore,  he  required  that  the  voy- 
ageurs,  as  they  were  about  to  enter  into  the  service  of  an  Ame- 
rican association,  and  to  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  should  take  the  oaths  of  naturalization  as  American  citi- 
zens. To  this  they  readily  agreed,  and  shortly  afterward  assured 
him  that  they  had  actually  done  so.  It  was  not  until  after  they 
had  sailed  that  he  discovered  that  they  had  entirely  deceived  him 
in  the  matter 

The  confidence  of  Mr.  Astor  was  abused  in  another  quarter. 
Two  of  the  partners,  both  of  them  Scotchmen,  and  recently  in  the 
service  of  the  North  West  Company,  had  misgivings  as  to  an  en- 
terprise which  might  clash  with  the  interests  and  establishments 
protected  by  the  British  flag.  They  privately  waited  upon  the 
British  minister,  Mr.  Jackson,  then  in  New  York,  laid  open  to 
him  the  whole  scheme  of  Mr.  Astor,  though  intrusted  to  them  in 
confidence,  and  dependent,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  secrecy  at 
the  outset  for  its  success,  and  inquired  whether  they,  as  British 
subjects,  could  lawfully  engage  in  it.  The  reply  satisfied  their 
scruples,  while  the  information  they  imparted  excited  the  surprise 
and  admiration  of  Mr.  Jackson,  that  a  private  individual  should 
have  conceived  and  set  on  foot  at  his  own  risk  and  expense  so 
great  an  enterprise. 

This  step  on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen  was  not  known  to  Mr. 
Astor  until  some  time  afterwards,  or  it  might  have  modified  the 
trust  and  confidence  reposed  in  them. 

To  guard  against  any  interruption  to  the  voyage  by  the  armed 
brig,  said  to  be  off  the  harbour,  Mr.  Astor  applied  to  Commodore 
Bodgers,  at  that  time  commanding  at  New  York,  to  give  the  Ton- 
quin  safe  convoy  off  the  coast.  The  commodore  having  received 
from  a  high  official  source  assurance  of  the  deep  interest  which 
the  government  took  in  the  enterprise,  sent  directions  to  Captain 
Hull,  at  that  time  cruising  off  the  harbour  in  the  frigate  Constitu- 
tion, to  afibrd  the  Tonquin  the  required  protection  when  she 
should  put  to  sea. 

Before  the  day  of  embarkation,  Mr.  Astor  addressed  a  letter  of 
instruction  to  the  four  partners  who  were  to  sail  in  the  ship.  In 
this  he  enjoined  them,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  cultivate 
harmony  and  unanimity,  and  recommended  that  all  difierences  of 
opinions  on  points  connected  with  the  objects  and  interests  of 
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the  voyage  should  be  discussed  by  the  whole,  and  decided  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  He,  moreover,  gave  them  especial  caution  as 
to  their  conduct  on  arriving  at  their  destined  port;  exhorting 
them  to  be  careful  to  make  a  favourable  impression  upon  the  wild 
people  among  whom  their  lot  and  the  fortunes  of  the  enterprise 
would  be  cast.  *'  If  you  find  them  kind,"  said  he,  "  as  I  hope 
you  will,  be  so  to  them.  If  otherwise,  act  with  caution  and  for- 
bearance, and  convince  them  that  you  come  as  friends." 

With  the  same  anxious  forethought  he  wrote  a  letter  of  in* 
structions  to  Captain  Thorn,  in  which  he  urged  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  health  of  himself  and  his  crew,  and  to  the  promo- 
tion of  good  humour  and  harmony  on  board  his  ship.  "  To  pre- 
vent any  misunderstanding,"  added  he,  "  will  require  your  parti- 
cular good  management."  His  letter  closed  with  an  injunction 
of  wariness  in  his  intercourse  with  the  natives,  a  subject  on  which 
Mr.  Astor  was  justly  sensible  he  could  not  be  too  earnest.  '^I 
must  recommend  you,"  said  he,  "  to  be  particularly  careful  on  the 
coast,  and  not  to  rely  too  much  on  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
natives.  All  accidents  which  have  as  yet  happened  there  arose 
from  too  much  confidence  in  the  Indians." 

The  reader  will  bear  these  instructions  in  mind,  as  events  will 
prove  their  wisdom  and  importance,  and  the  disasters  which 
ensued  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  them. 
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On  the  eighth  of  September,  1810,  the  Tonquin  put  to  sea,  where 
she  was  soon  joined  by  the  frigate  Constitution.  The  wind  was 
fresh  and  fair  from  the  southwest,  and  the  ship  was  soon  out  of 
sight  of  land  and  free  from  the  apprehended  danger  of  interrup- 
tion. The  frigate,  therefore,  gave  her  "  God  speed,"  and  left 
her  to  her  course. 

The  harmony  so  earnestly  enjoined  by  Mr.  Astor  on  this  he- 
terogeneous crew,  and  which  had  been  so  confidently  promised 
in  the  buoyant  moments  of  preparation,  was  doomed  to  meet  with 
a  check  at  the  very  outset. 

Captain  Thorn  was  an  honest,  straightforward,  but  somewhat 
dry  and  dictatorial  commander,  who,  having  been  nurtured  in  the 
system  and  discipline  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  in  a  sacred  opinion  oi 
the  supremacy  of  the  quarter-deck,  was  disposed  to  be  absolute 
lord  and  master  on  board  of  his  ship.  He  appears,  moreover,  to 
have  had  no  great  opinion,  from  the  first,  of  the  persons  embark- 
ed with  him.  He  had  stood  by  with  surly  contempt  while  they 
vaunted  so  bravely  to  Mr.  Astor  of  all  they  could  do  and  all  they 
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could  undergo ;  how  they  could  face  all  weathers,  put  up  with  all 
kinds  of  fare,  and  even  eat  dogs  with  a  relish,  when  no  better  food 
was  to  be  had.  He  had  set  them  down  as  a  set  of  landlubbers 
and  braggadocios,  and  was  disposed  to  treat  them  accordingly. 
Mr.  Astor  was,  in  his  eyes,  his  only  real  employer,  being  the  father 
of  the  enterprise,  who  furnished  all  funds  and  bore  all  losses.  The 
others  were  mere  agents  and  subordinates,  who  lived  at  his  ex- 
pense. He  evidently  had  but  a  narrow  idea  of  the  scope  and 
nature  of  the  enterprise,  limiting  his  views  merely  to  his  part  of 
it;  every  thing  beyond  the  concerns  of  his  ship  was  out  of  his 
sphere;  and  any  thing  that  interfered  with  the  routine  of  his 
nautical  duties  put  him  in  a  passion. 

The  partners,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
service  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  in  a  profound  idea  of  the 
importance,  dignity,  and  authority  of  a  partner.  They  already 
began  to  consider  themselves  on  a  par  with  the  M'Tavishes,  the 
M'Gillivrays,  the  Frobishers,  and  the  other  magnates  of  the  north- 
west, whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  as  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth ;  and  they  were  a  little  disposed,  perhaps,  to 
wear  their  suddenly-acquired  honours  with  some  air  of  pretension. 
Mr.  Astor,  too,  had  put  them  on  their  mettle  with  respect  to  the 
captain,  describing  him  as  a  gunpowder  fellow  who  would  com- 
mand his  dhip  in  line  style,  and,  if  there  was  any  fighting  to  do, 
would  *'  blow  all  out  of  the  water."  Thus  prepared  to  regard 
each  other  with  no  very  cordial  eye,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  parties  soon  came  into  collision.  On  the  very  first  night 
Captain  Thorn  began  his  maft-of-war  discipline  by  ordering  the 
lights  in  the  cabin  to  be  extinguished  at  eight  o'clock. 

The  pride  of  the  partners  was  immediately  in  arms.  This  was 
an  invasion  of  their  rights  and  dignities  not  to  be  borae.  They 
were  on  board  of  their  own  ship,  and  entitled  to  consult  their  ease 
and  enjoyment.  M^Dougal  was  the  champion  of  their  cause. 
He  was  an  active,  irritable,  fuming,  vainglorious  little  man,  and 
elevated  in  his  own  opinion,  by  being  the  proxy  of  Mr.  Astor.  A 
violent  altercation  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Thorn  threat-en- 
ed  to  put  the  partners  in  irons  should  they  prove  refractory ;  upon 
which  M*Dougal  seized  a  pistol  and  swore  to  be  the  death  of  the 
captain  should  he  ever  offer  such  an  indignity.  It  was  some 
time  before  the  irritated  parties  could  be  pacified  by  the  more 
temperate  bystanders. 

Such  was  the  captain's  outset  with  the  partners.  Nor  did  the 
clerks  stand  much  higher  in  his  good  graces;  indeed,  he  seems  to 
have  regarded  all  the  landsmen  on  board  his  ship  as  a  kind  of  li\'e 
lumber,  continually  in  the  way.     The  poor  voyageurs,  too,  coa* 
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tinnally  imtated  hid  spleen  by  their  "lubberly"  and  unseemly 
habits,  so  abhorrent  to  one  accustomed  to  the  cleanliness  of  a 
man-of-war.  These  poor  freshwater  sailors,  so  vainglorioas  on 
shore,  and  almost  amphibious  when  on  lakes  and  rivers,  lost  all 
heart  and  stomach  the  moment  they  were  at  sea.  For  days  they 
suffered  the  doleful  rigors  and  retchings  of  sea-sickness,  lurking 
below  in  their  berths  in  squalid  state,  or  emerging  now  and  then 
like  spectres  from  the  hatchways,  in  capotes  and  blankets,  with 
dirty  nightcaps,  grizzly  beard,  lantern  visage,  and  unhappy  eye, 
shivering  about  the  deck,  and  ever  and  anon  crawling  to  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  and  offering  up  their  tributes  to  the  windward,  to 
the  infinite  annoyance  of  the  captain. 

His  letters  to  Mr,  Astor,  wherein  he  pours  forth  the  bitter^ 
ness  of  his  soul,  and  his  seamanlike  impatience  of  what  he  con- 
siders the  "  lubberly^*  character  and  conduct  of  those  around  him, 
are  before  us,  and  are  amusingly  characteristic.  The  honest 
captain  is  full  of  vexation  on  his  own  account,  and  solicitude  on 
account  of  Mr.  Astor,  whose  property  he  considers  at  the  mercy 
of  a  most  heterogeneous  and  wasteful  crew. 

As  to  the  clerks,  he  pronounces  them  mere  pretenders,  not  one 
of  whom  had  ever  been  among  the  Indians,  nor  farther  to  the 
northwest  than  Montreal,  nor  of  higher  rank  than  bar-keeper  of  a 
tavern  or  marker  of  a  billiard-table,  excepting  one,  who  had  been 
a  schoolmaster,  and  whom  he  emphatically  sets  down  for  ''  as 
foolish  a  pedant  as  ever  lived." 

Then  as  to  the  artisans  and  labourers  who  had  been  brought 
from  Canada  and  shipped  at  such  expense,  the  three  most  re- 
spectable, according  to  the  captain's  account,  were  culprits,  who 
bad  fied  &om  Canada  on  account  of  their  misdeeds;  the  rest  had 
figured  in  Montreal  as  draymen,  barbers,  waiters,  and  carriole 
drivers,  and  were  the  most  helpless,  worthless  beings  "that  ever 
broke  sea-biscuit." 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  what  a  series  of  misunderstandings 
and  cross  purposes  would  be  likely  to  take  place  between  such  a 
crew  and  such  a  commander.  The  captain,  in  his  zeal  for  the 
health  and  cleanliness  of  his  ship,  would  make  sweeping  visitations 
to  the  "lubber  nests"  of  the  unlucky  "voyageurs"  and  their 
companions  in  misery,  ferret  them  out  of  their  berths,  make  them 
air  and  wash  themselves  and  their  accoutrements,  and  oblige 
them  to  stir  about  briskly  and  take  exercise. 

Nor  did  his  disgust  and  vexation  cease  when  all  hands  had 
recovered  from  sea-sickness  and  become  accustomed  to  the  ship, 
for  nW  broke  out  an  alarming  keenness  of  appetite  that  threatened 
.  havoc  to  the  provisions.  What  especially  irritated  the  captain  was 
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the  daintiness  of  some  of  his  cabin  passengers.  They  were  loud 
in  their  complaints  of  the  ship's  fare,  though  their  table  was 
served  with  fresh  pork,  hams,  tongues,  smoked  beef,  and  pud- 
dings. "  When  thwarted  in  their  cravings  for  delicacies,"  said 
he, "they  would  exclaim  that  it  was  d — d  hard  they  could  not  live 
as  they  pleased  upon  their  own  property,  being  on  board  of  their 
own  ship,  freighted  with  their  own  merchandise.  And  these," 
added  he,  "  are  the  fine  fellows  who  made  such  boast  that  they 
could  '  eat  dogs/  " 

In  his  indignation  at  what  he  termed  their  effeminacy,  he 
would  swear  that  he  would  never  take  them  to  sea  again  "without 
having  Fly-market  on  the  forecastle,  Covent-garden  on  the  poop, 
and  a  cool  spring  from  Canada  in  the  maintop." 

As  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage  and  got  into  the  smooth 
seas  and  pleasant  weather  of  the  tropics,  other  annoyances 
occurred  to  vex  the  spirit  of  the  captain.  He  had  been  crossed 
by  the  irritable  mood  of  one  of  the  partners;  he  was  now  exces- 
sively annoyed  by  the  good-humour  of  another.  This  was  the 
elder  Stuart,  who  was  an  easy  soul,  and  of  a  social  disposition. 
He  had  seen  life  in  Canada,  an^  on  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  had 
been  a  fur  trader  in  the  former,  and  a  fisherman  on  the  latter; 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  experience,  had  made  various  expeditions 
with  voyageurs.  He  was  accustomed,  therefore,  to  the  familiarity 
which  prevails  between  that  class  and  their  superiors,  and  the 
gossipings  which  take  place  among  them  when  seated  round  a 
fire  at  their  encampments.  Stuart  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  could  seat  himself  on  the  deck  with  a  number  of  these  men 
round  him,  in  camping  style,  smoke  together,  passing  the  pipe 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  sing  old 
Canadian  boat-songs,  and  tell  stories  about  their  hardships  and 
adventures,  in  the  course  of  which  he  rivalled  Sindbad  in  his  long 
tales  of  the  sea,  about  his  fishing  exploits  on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

This  gossiping  familiarity  shocked  the  captain's  notions  of  rank 
and  subordination,  and  nothing  was  so  abhorrent  to  him  as  the 
community  of  pipe  between  master  and  man,  and  their  mingling 
in  chorus  in  the  outlandish  boat-songs. 

Then  there  was  another  whimsical  source  of  annoyance  to  him. 
Some  of  the  young  clerks,  who  were  making  their  first  voyage, 
and  to  whom  every  thing  was  new  and  strange,  were,  very  ra- 
tionally, in  the  habit  of  taking  notes  and  keeping  journals.  This 
was  a  sore  abomination  to  the  honest  captain,  who  held  their 
literary  pretensions  in  great  contempt.  "  The  collecting  of  ma- 
terials for  long  histories  of  their  voyages  and  travels,"  said  he, 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Astor,  "  appears  to  engross  most  of  their 
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attention."  We  can  conceive  what  must  have  been  the  crusty 
impatience  of  the  worthy  navigator,  when,  on  any  trifling  occur- 
rence in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  quite  commonplace  in  his  eyes, 
he  saw  these  young  landsmen  running  to  record  it  in  their  jour- 
nals; and  what  indignant  glances  he  must  have  cast  to  right  and 
left,  as  he  worried  about  the  deck,  giving  out  his  orders  for  the 
management  of  the  ship,  surrounded  by  singing,  smoking,  gos* 
siping,  scribbling  groups,  all,  as  he  thought,  intent  upon  the 
amusement  of  the  passing  hour,  instead  of  the  great  purposes 
and  interests  of  the  voyage. 

It  is  possible  the  captain  was  in  some  degree  right  in  his 
notions.     Though  some  of  the  passengers  had  much  to  gain  by 
the  voyage,  none  of  them  had  any  thing  positively  to  lose.    They 
were  mostly  young  men,  in  the  heyday  of  life;   and  having 
got  into  fine  latitudes,  upon  smooth  seas,  with  a  well-stored  ship 
under  them,  and  a  fair  wind  in  the  shoidder  of  the  sail,  they 
seemed  to  have  got  into  a  holiday  world,  and  were  disposed  to 
enjoy  it.     That  craving  desire,  natural  to  untra veiled  men  of 
fresh  and  lively  minds,  to  see  strange  lands,  and  to  visit  scenes 
famous  in  history  or  fable,  was  expressed  by  some  of  the  part- 
ners and  clerks,  with  respect  to  some  of  the  storied  coasts  and 
islands  that  lay  within  their  route.     The  captain,  however,  who 
regarded  every  coast  and  island  with  a  matter-of-fact  eye,  and 
had  no  more  associations  connected  with  them  than  those  laid 
down  in  his  sea-chart,  considered  all  this  curiosity  as  exceedingly 
idle  and  childish.     "  In  the  first  part  of  the  voyage,"  says  he  in 
his  letter,  "  they  were  determined  to  have  it  said  they  had  been 
in  A&ica,  and  therefore  insisted  on  my  stopping  at  the  Cape  de 
Verds.     Next  they  said  the  ship  should  stop  on  the  coast  of  Pa- 
tagonia, for  they  must  see  the  large  and  uncommon  inhabitants 
of  that  place.     Then  they  must  go  to  the  island  where  Eobinson 
Crusoe  had  so  long  lived.     And  lastly,  they  were  determined  to 
see  the  handsome  inhabitants  of  Easter  Island." 

To  all  these  resolves  the  captain  opposed  his  peremptory  veto, 
as  "  contrary  to  instructions."  Then  would  break  forth  an  un- 
availing explosion  of  wrath  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the  partners, 
in  the  course  of  which  they  did  not  even  spare  Mr.  Astor  for  his 
act  of  supererogation  in  furnishing  orders  for  the  control  of  the 
ship  while  they  were  on  board,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  be 
the  judges  where  it  would  be  best  for  her  to  touch,  and  how 
long  to  remain.  The  choleric  M'Dougal  took  the  lead  in  these 
railings,  being,  as  has  been  observed,  a  little  puffed  up  with  the 
idea  of  being  Mr.  Aster's  proxy. 

The  captain,  however,  became  only  so  much  tJie  more  crusty 
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and  dogged  in  his  adherence  to  his  orders,  and  touchy  and  harsb 
in  his  dealings  with  his  passengers,  and  frequent  altercations  en- 
sued. He  may  in  some  measure  have  been  influenced  by  his 
seamanlike  impatience  of  the  interference  of  landsmen,  and  his 
high  notions  of  naval  etiquette  and  quarter-deck  authority;  but 
he  evidently  had  an  honest,  trusty  concern  for  the  interests  of  his 
employer.  He  pictured  to  himself  the  anxious  projector  of  the 
enterprise,  who  had  disbursed  so  munificently  in  its  outfit,  cal- 
culating on  the  zeal,  fidelity,  and  singleness  of  purpose  of  his 
associates  and  agents ;  while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  having  a 
good  ship  at  their  disposal,  and^  a  deep  pocket  at  home  to  bear 
them  out,  seemed  ready  to  loiter  on  every  coast,  and  amuse  them 
selves  in  every  port. 

On  the  fourth  of  December  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Falkland 
Islands.  Having  been  for  some  time  on  an  allowance  of  water, 
it  was  resolved  to  anchor  here  and  obtain  a  supply.  A  boat  was 
sent  into  a  small  bay  to  take  soundings.  Mr.  M'Dougal  and  Mr. 
M'Kay  took  this  occasion  to  go  on  shore,  but  with  a  request  from 
the  captain  that  they  would  not  detain  the  ship.  Once  on  shore, 
however,  they  were  in  no  haste  to  obey  his  orders,  but  rambled 
about  in  search  of  curiosities.  The  anchorage  proving  unsafe, 
and  water  difficult  to  be  procured,  the  captain  stood  out  to  sea, 
and  made  repeated  signals,  for  those  on  shore  to  rejoin  the  ship, 
but  it  was  not  until  nine  at  night  that  they  came  on  board. 

The  wind  being  adverse,  the  boat  was  again  sent  on  shore  on 
the  following  morning,  and  the  same  gentlemen  again  landed, 
but  promised  to  come  off  at  a  moment's  warning ;  they  again  for- 
got their  promise  in  their  eager  pursuit  of  wild  geese  and  sea- 
wolves.  After  a  time  the  wind  hauled  fair,  and  signals  were 
made  for  the  boat.  Half  an  hour  elapsed  but  no  boat  put  off. 
The  captain  reconnoitred  the  shore  with  his  glass,  and,  to  his  in- 
finite vexation,  saw  the  loiterers  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
**  wild-goose  chase."  JNettled  to  the  quick,  he  immediately  made 
sail.  ^  When  those  on  shore  saw  the  ship  actually  under  way, 
they  embarked  with  all  speed,  but  had  a  hard  pull  of  eight  miles 
before  they  got  on  board,  and  then  experienced  but  a  grim  re- 
ception, notwithstanding  that  they  came  well  laden  with  the  spoils 
of  the  chase. 

Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  seventh  of  December,  they 
anchored  at  Port  Egmont,  in  the  same  island,  where  they  re- 
r.jained  four  days  taking  in  water  and  making  repairs.  This  was 
a  joyous  time  for  the  landsmen.  They  pitched  a  tent  on  shore, 
had  a  boat  at  their  command,  and  passed  their  time  merrily  in 
rambling  about  the  island,  and  coasting  along  the  shores,  shoot- 
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ing  jsea-lions,  seals,  foxes,  geese,  ducks,  and  penguins.  None 
were  keener  in  pursuit  of  this  kind  of  game  than  M^Dougal  and 
David  Stuart ;  the  latter  was  reminded  of  aquatic  sports  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  and  his  hunting  exploits  in  the  northwest. 

In  the  meantime  the  captain  addressed  himself  steadily  to  the 
business  of  his  ship,  scorning  the  holiday  spirit  and  useless  pur- 
suits of  his  emancipated  messmates;  and  warning  them,  from  time 
to  time,  not  to  wander  away  nor  be  out  of  hail.  They  promised, 
as  usual,  that  the  ship  should  never  experience  a  moment's  deten- 
tion on  their  account,  but  as  usual,  forgot  their  promise. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the  repairs  being  all  finished,  and 
the  water  casks  replenished,  the  signal  was  given  to  embark,  and 
the  ship  began  to  weigh  anchor.  At  this  time  several  of  the 
passengers  were  dispersed  about  the  island,  amusing  themselves 
in  various  ways.  Some  of  the  young  men  had  found  two  in- 
scriptions, in  English,  over  a  place  where  two  unfortunate  mari- 
ners had  been  buried  in  this  desert  island.  As  the  inscriptions 
were  nearly  worn  out  by  time  and  weather,  they  were  playing 
the  part  of  "  Old  Mortality,"  and  piously  renewing  them.  The 
signal  from  the  ship  summoned  them  from  their  labours;  they 
saw  the  sails  unfurled,  and  that  she  was  getting  under  way.  The 
two  sporting  partners,  however,  Mr.  M*DoUgal  and  David  Stu- 
art, had  strolled  away  to  the  south  of  the  island  in  pursuit  of 
penguins.  It  would  never  do  to  put  off  without  them,  as  there 
was  but  one  boat  to  convey  the  whole. 

While  this  delay  took  place  on  shore,  the  captain  was  storming 
on  board.  This  was  the  third  time  his  orders  had  been  treated 
with  contempt,  and  the  ship  wantonly  detained,  and  it*  should  be 
the  last;  so  he  spread  all  sail  and  put  to  sea,  swearing  he  would 
leave  the  laggards  to  shift  for  themselves.  It  was  in  vain  that 
those  on  board  made  remonstrances  and  entreaties,  and  repre- 
sented the  horrors  of  abandoning  men  upon  a  sterile  and  unin- 
habited island:  the  sturdy  captain  was  inflexible. 

In  the  mean  time  the  penguin  hunters  had  joined  the  engravers 
of  tombstones,  but  not  before  the  ship  was  already  out  at  sea. 
They  all,  to  the  number  of  eight,  threw  themselves  into  their 
boat,  which  was  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  rowed  with 
might  and  main.  For  three  hours  andahalf  did  they  tug  anxiously 
and  severely  at  the  oar,  swashed  occasionally  by  the  surging 
waves  of  the  open  sea,  while  the  ship  inexorably  kept  on  her 
course,  and    seemed  determined  to  leave  them  behind. 

On  board  of  the  ship  was  the  nephew  of  David  Stuart,  a  young 
man  of  spirit  and  resolution.  Seeing,  as  he  thought,  the  captain 
obstinately  bent  upon  abandoning  his  uncle  and  the  others,  he 
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seized  a  pistol,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  wrath  swore  he  wonld  blow 
out  the  captain's  brains,  unless  he  put  about  or  shortened  sail. 

Fortunately  for  all  parties,  the  wind  just  then  came  ahead,  and 
the  boat  was  enabled  to  reach  the  ship;  otherwise,  disastrous 
circumstances  might  have  ensued.  We  can  hardly  believe  that 
the  captain  really  intended  to  carry  his  threat  into  full  effect, 
and  rather  think  he  meant  to  let  the  laggards  off  for  a  long  pull 
and  a  hearty  fright.  He  declared,  however,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Astor,  that  he  was  serious  in  his  threats ;  and  there  is  no  know- 
ing how  far  such  an  iron  man  may  push  his  notions  of  authority. 

"  Had  the  wind,"  writes  he,  ''(unfortunately)  not  hauled  ahead 
soon  after  leaving  the  harbour's  mouth,  I  should  positively  have 
left  them;  and,  indeed,  I  cannot  but  think  it  an  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  you  that  it  so  happened,  for  the  first  loss  in  this 
instance  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  proved  the  best,  as  they  seem 
to  have  no  idea  of  the  value  of  property,  nor  any  apparent  regard 
for  your  interest,  although  interwoven  with  their  own." 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  acting  with  a  high  hand,  and 
carrying  a  regard  to  the  owner's  property  to  a  dangerous  length. 
Various  petty  feuds  occurred  also  between  him  and  the  partners 
in  respect  to  the  goods  5n  board  the  ship,  some  articles  of  which 
they  wished  to  distribute  for  clothing  among  the  men,  or  for  other 
purposes  which  they  deemed  essential.  The  captain,  however, 
kept  a  mastiff  watch  upon  the  cargo,  and  growled  and  snapped  if 
they  but  offered  to  touch  box  or  bale.  "  It  was  contrary  to 
orders;  it  would  forfeit  his  insurance;  it  was  out  of  all  rule." 
It  was  in  vain  they  insisted  upon  their  right  to  do  so,  as  part 
owners,  and  as  acting  for  the  good  of  the  enterprise ;  the  captain 
only  stuck  to  his  point  the  more  staunchly.  They  consoled  them- 
selves, therefore,  by  declaring,  that  as  soon  as  they  made  land 
they  would  assert  their  rights,  and  do  with  ship  and  cargo  as 
they  pleased. 

Beside  these  feuds  between  the  captain  and  the  partners,  there 
were  feuds  between  the  partners  themselves,  occasioned,  in  some 
measure  by  jealousy  of  rank.  M'Dougal  and  M'Kay  began  to 
draw  plans  for  the  fort,  and  other  buildings  of  the  intended 
establishment.  They  agreed  very  well  as  to  the  outline  and 
dimensions,  which  were  on  a  sufficiently  grand  scale;  but  when 
they  came  to  arrange  the  details,  fierce  disputes  arose,  and  they 
would  quarrel  by  the  hour  about  the  distribution  of  the  doors 
and  windows.  Many  were  the  hard  words  and  hard  names  ban- 
died between  them  on  these  occasions,  according  to  the  captain's 
account.  Each  accused  the  other  of  endeavouring  to  assume  un- 
wari'antable  power,  and  to  take  the  lead;  upon  which  Mr. 
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M*Dougal  would  vauntingly  lay  down  Mr.  Astoria  letter,  con- 
stituting him  his  representative  and  proxy,  a  document  not  to 
be  disputed. 

These  wordy  contests,  though  violent,  were  brief;  "  and  within 
fifteen  minutes,"  says  the  captain,  "  they  would  be  caressing  each 
other  like  children." 

While  all  this  petty  anarchy  was  agitating  the  little  world  within 
the  Tonquin,  the  good  ship  prosperously  pursued  her  course, 
doubled  Cape  Horn  on  the  25th  of  December,  careered  across 
the  bosom  of  the  Pacific,  until,  on  the  11th  of  February,  the 
snowy  peaks  of  Owyhee  were  seen  brightening  above  the  horizon. 
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Owyhee,  or  Hawaii,  as  it  ia  written  by  more  exact  orthogra- 
phers,  is  the  largest  of  the  cluster,  ten  in  number,  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  It  is  about  ninety-seven  miles  in  length,  and 
seventy-eight  in  breadth,  rising  gradually  into  three  pjrramidal 
summits  or  cones;  the  highest,  Mouna  Boa,  being  eighteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  domineer  over 
the  whole  Archipelago,  and  to  be  a  landmark  over  a  wide  extent 
of  ocean.  It  remains  a  lasting  monument  of  the  enterprising 
and  unfortunate  Captain  Cook,  who  was  murdered  by  the  nativts 
of  this  island. 

The  Sandwich  Islanders,  when  first  discovered,  evinced  a 
character  superior  to  most  of  the  savages  of  the  Pacific  Isles. 
They  were  frank  and  open  in  their  deportment,  friendly  and 
liberal  in  their  dealings,  with  an  apt  ingenuity  apparent  in  all 
their  rude  inventions. 

The  tragical  fate  of  the  discoverer,  which,  for  a  time,  brought 
them  under  the  charge  of  ferocity,  was,  in  fact,  the  result  of 
sudden  exasperation,  caused  by  the  seizure  of  their  chief. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Tonquin,  the  islanders  had 
profited,  in  many  respects,  by  occasional  intercourse  with  white 
men ;  and  had  shown  a  quickness  to  observe  and  cultivate  those 
arts  important  to  their  mode  of  living.  Originally  they  had  no 
means  of  navigating  the  seas  by  which  they  were  surrounded, 
superior  to  light  pirogues,  which  were  little  competent  to  con- 
tend with  the  storms  of  the  broad  ocean.  As  the  islanders  are 
not  in  sight  of  each  other,  there  could,  therefore,  be  but  casual 
intercourse  between  them.  The  traffic  with  white  men  had  put 
them  in  possession  of  vessels  of  superior  description ;  they  had 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  their  management,  and  had 
even  made  rade  advances  in  the  art  of  ship-building. 
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These  improvements  had  been  promoted,  in  a  great  measure* 
by  the  energy  and  sagacity  of  one  man,  the  famous  Tamaahmaaby 
He  had  originally  been  a  petty  eri,  or  chief;  but  being  of  an  in- 
trepid and  aspiring  nature,  he  had  risen  in  rank,  and  availing 
himself  of  the  superior  advantages  no>v  afforded  in  navigation, 
had  brought  the  whole  Archipelago  in  subjection  to  his  arms. 
At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Tonquin  he  had  about  forty 
schooners,  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons  burden,  and  one  old 
American  ship.  With  these  he  maintained  undisputed  sway 
over  his  insular  domains,  and  carried  on  an  intercourse  with  the 
chiefs  or  governors  whom  he  had  placed  in  command  of  the 
several  islands. 

The  situation  of  this  group  of  islands,  far  in  the  bosom  of  tfie 
vast  Pacific,  and  their  abundant  fertility,  rendered  them  impor- 
tant stopping  places  on  the  highway  to  China,  or  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  America.  Here  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  fur 
trade  touched  to  make  repairs  and  procure  provisions;  and  here 
they  often  sheltered  themselves  during  the  winters  that  occurred 
in  their  long  coasting  expeditions. 

The  British  navigators  were,  from  the  first,  aware  of  the  value 
of  these  islands  to  the  purposes  of  commerce;  and  Tamaahmaah, 
not  long  after  he  had  attained  the  sovereign  sway,  was  persuaded 
by  Vancouver,  the  celebrated  discoverer,  to  acknowledge,  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  subjects,  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.  The  reader  cannot  but  call  to  mind  the  visit  which 
the  royal  family  and  court  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  was,  in  late 
years,  induced  to  make  to  the  court  of  St.  James;  and  the  serio- 
comic ceremonials  and  mock  parade  which  attended  that  singular 
travesty  of  monarchal  style. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  wide  and  comprehensive  plan  of  Mr. 
Astor  to  establish  a  friendly  intercourse  between  these  islands 
and  his  intended  colony,  which  might,  for  a  time,  have  occasion 
to  draw  supplies  thence;  and  he  even  had  a  vague  idea  of,  some 
time  or  other,  getting  possession  of  one  of  their  islands  as  a 
rendezvous  for  his  ships^  and  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his  commer- 
cial establishments. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  February,  the  Tonquin  an- 
chored in  the  bay  of  E^arakakooa,  in  the  island  of  Owyhee. 
The  surrounding  shores  were  wild  and  broken,  with  overhang- 
ing cliffs  and  precipices  of  black  volcanic  rock.  Beyond  these, 
however,  the  country  was  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  with  en- 
closures of  yams,  plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  sugar-canes,  and  other 
productions  of  warm  climates  and  teeming  soils;  and  the  numer- 
ous habitations  of  the  natives  were  pleasantly  sheltered  beneatl^ 
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clamps  of  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees,  which  afforded  both 
food  and  shade*  This  mingled  variety  of  garden  and  grove  swept 
gradually  up  the  sides  of  the  mountainsi  until  succeeded  bj  dense 
forests,  which  in  turn  gave  place  to  naked  and  craggy  rocks,  until 
the  summits  rose  into  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow. 

The  royal  residence  of  Tamaahmaah  was  at  this  time  at  another 
island  named  Woahoo.  The  island  of  Owyhee  was  under  the 
command  of  one  of  his  eris,  or  chiefs,  who  resided  at  the  village 
of  Tocaigh,  situated  on  a  different  part  of  the  coast  from  the  bay 
of  Karakakooa. 

On  the  morning  after  her  arrival,  the  ship  was  surrounded  by 
canoes  and  pirogues,  filled  with  the  islanders  of  both  sexes,  bring* 
ing  off  supplies  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  bananas,  plantains,  water- 
melons, yams,  cabbages,  and  taro.  The  captain  was  desirous, 
however,  of  purchasing  a  number  of  hogs,  but  there  were  none 
to  be  had.  The  trade  in  pork  was  a  royal  monopoly,  and  no 
subject  of  the  great  Tamaahmaah  dared  to  meddle  with  it.  Such 
provisions  as  they  could  furnish,  however,  were  brought  by  the 
natives  in  abundance,  and  a  lively  intercourse  was  kept  up  during 
the  day,  in  which  the  women  mingled  in  the  kindest  manner. 

The  islanders  are  a  comely  race,  of  a  copper  complexion. 
The  men  are  tall  and  well  made,  with  forms  indicating  strength 
and  activity;  the  women  with  regular  and  occasionally  handsome 
features,  and  a  lascivious  expression,  characteristic  of  their  tem- 
perament. Their  style  of  dress  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
days  of  Captain  Cook.  The  men  wore  the  maro,  a  band  one  foot 
in  width  and  several  feet  in  length,  swathed  round  the  loins, 
and  formed  of  tappa,  or  cloth  of  bark ;  the  kihei,  or  mantle^ 
about  six  feet  square,  tied  in  aknot  over  one  shoulder,  passed  under* 
the  opposite  arm,  so  as  to  leave  it  bare,  and  falling  in  graceful 
folds  before  and  behind,  to  the  knee,  so  as  to  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  a  Roman  toga. 

The  female  dress  consisted  of  the  pau,  a  garment  formed  of  a 
piece  of  tappa,  several  yards  in  length  and  one  in  width,  wrap- 
ped round  the  waist,  and  reaching  like  a  petticoat,  to  the  knees. 
Over  this  a  kihei  or  mantle,  larger  than  that  of  the  men,  some- 
times worn  over  both  shoulders,  like  a  shawl,  sometimes  over  one 
only.  These  mantles  were  seldom  worn  by  either  sex  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  when  the  exposure  of  their  persons  was  at 
first  very  revolting  to  a  civilized  eye. 

Towards  evening  several  of  the  partners  and  clerks  went  on 
shore,  where  they  were  well  received  and  hospitably  entertained. 
A  dance  was  performed  for  their  amusement,  in  which  nineteen 
young  women  and  one  man  figured  very  gracefully,  singing  ia 
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ooncert,  and  moving  to  the  cadance  of  their  8ong«  All  this,  how- 
ever, was  nothing  to  the  purpose  in  the  eyes  of  Captain  Thorn, 
who,  being  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  pork, 
or  finding  good  water,  was  anxious  to  be  off.  This  it  was  not 
so  easy  to  effect.  The  passengers,  once  on  shore,  were  disposed 
as  usual  to  profit  by  the  occasion.  The  partners  had  many  in- 
quiries to  make  rMative  to  the  island,  with  a  view  to  business  ; 
while  the  young  clerks  were  delighted  with  the  charms  and 
graces  of  the  dancing  damsels.  To  add  to  their  gratifications,  an 
old  man  offered  to  conduct  them  to  the  spot  where  Captain  Cook 
was  massacred.  The  proposition  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  all 
hands  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  place.  The  veteran  islander 
performed  his  promise  faithfully,  and  pointed  out  the  very  spot 
■where  the  unfortunate  discoverer  fell  The  rocks  and  cocoa-trees 
around  bore  record  of  the  fact,  in  the  marks  of  the  balls  fired  from 
the  boats  upon  the  savages.  The  pilgrims  gathered  round  the 
old  man,  and  drew  from  him  all  the  particulars  he  had  to  relate 
respecting  this  memorable  event;  while  the  honest  captain  stoo^ 
by  and  bit  his  nails  with  impatience.  To  add  to  his  vexation, 
they  employed  themselves  in  knocking  off  pieces  of  the  rocks,  and 
cutting  off  the  bark  of  the  trees  marked  by  the  balls,  which  they 
conveyed  back  to  the  ship  as  precious  relics. 

Right  glad,  therefore,  was  he  to  get  them  and  their  treasures 
fairly  on  board,  when  he  made  sail  from  this  unprofitable  place, 
and  steered  for  the  Bay  of  Tocaigh,  the  residence  of  the  chief  or 
governor  of  the  island,  where  he  hoped  to  be  more  successful  in 
obtaining  supplies.  On  comino^  to  anchor  the  captain  went  on 
shore,  accompanied  by  Mr.  M^Dougal  and  Mr.  M'Eay,  and  paid 
a  visit  to  the  governor.  This  dignitary  proved  to  be  an  old  sailor, 
by  the  name  of  John  Toung;  who,  after  being  tossed  about  the 
seas  like  another  Sindbad,  had,  by  one  of  the  whimsical  freaks 
of  fortune,  been  elevated  to  the  government  of  a  savage  island. 
Ho  received  his  visitors  with  more  hearty  familiarity  than  per- 
sonages in  his  high  station  are  apt  to  indulge,  but  soon  gave  them 
to  understand  that  provisions  were  scanty  at  Tocaigh,  and  that 
there  was  no  good  water,  no  rain  having  fallen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  three  years. 

The  captain  was  immediately  for  breaking  up  the  conference  and 
departing,  but  the  partners  were  not  so  willing  to  part  with  the 
nautical  governor,  who  seemed  disposed  to  be  extremely  com- 
municative, and  from  whom  they  might  be  able  to  procure  some 
useful  information*  A  long  conversation  accordingly  ensued,  in 
the  cour9e  of  which  they  made  many  inquiries  about  the  affairs 
of  the  islands,  their  natural  productions,  and  the  possibility  of 
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turning  them  to  advantage  in  the  way  of  trade;  nor  did  they  fail 
to  inquire  into  the  individual  history  of  John  Young,  and  how 
he  came  to  be  governor.  This  he  gave  with  great  condescension, 
running  through  the  whole  course  of  his  fortunes  "  even  from  his 
boyish  days." 

He  was  a  native  of  Liverpool,  in  England,  and  had  followed  the 
sea  from  boyhood,  until,  by  dint  of  good  conduct,  he  had  risen  so 
far  in  his  profession  as  to  be  boatswain  of  an  American  ship  called 
the  Eleanor,  commanded  by  Captain  Metcalf.  In  this  vessel  he 
had  sailed  in  1789,  on  one  of  those  casual  expeditions  to  the 
northwest  coast,  in  quest  of  furs.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage, 
the  captain  )eft  a  small  schooner,  named  the  Fair  American,  at 
Nootka,  with  a  crew  of  five  men,  commanded  by  his  son,  a  youth 
of  eighteen.     She  was  to  follow  on  in  the  track  of  the  Eleanor. 

In  February,  1790,  Captain  Metcalf  touched  at  the  island  of 
Mowee,  one  of  the  Sandwich  group.  While  anchored  here,  a  boat 
which  was  astern  of  the  Eleanor  was  stolen,  and  a  seaman  who 
was  in  it  was  killed.  The  natives,  generally,  disclaimed  the  out- 
rage, and  brought  the  shattered  remains  of  the  boat  and  the  dead 
body  of  the  seaman  to  the  ship.  Supposing  that  they  had  thus 
appeased  the  anger  of  the  captain,  they  thronged,  as  usual,  in 
great  numbers  about  the  vessel,  to  trade.  Captain  Metcalf,  how- 
ever, determined  on  a  bloody  revenge.  The  Eleanor  mounted 
ten  guns.  All  these  he  ordered  to  be  loaded  with  musket  balls, 
nails,  and  pieces  of  old  iron,  and  then  fired  them,  and  the  small- 
arms  of  the  ship,  among  the  natives.  The  havoc  was  dreadful; 
more  than  a  hundred,  according  to  Yonng's  account,  were  slain. 

After  this  signal  act  of  vengeance.  Captain  Metcalf  sailed  from 
Mowee,  and  made  for  the  island  of  Owyhee,  where  he  was  well 
received  by  Tamaahmaah.  The  fortunes  of  this  warlike  chief  were 
at  that  time  on  the  rise.  He  had  originally  been  of  inferior  rank, 
ruling  over  only  one  or  two  districts  of  Owyhee,  but  had  gradually 
made  himself  sovereign  of  his  native  island. 

The  Eleanor  remained  some  few  days  at  anchor  here,  and  an 
apparently  friendly  intercourse  was  kept  up  with  the  inhabitants. 
On  the  17th  March,  John  Young  obtained  permission  to  pass  the 
night  on  shore.  On  the  following  morning  a  signal-gun  sum- 
moned him  to  return  on  board. 

He  went  to  the  shore  to  embark,  but  found  all  the  canoes  hauled 
up  on  the  beach,  and  rigorously  tabooed,  or  interdicted.  He  would 
have  launched  one  himself,  but  was  informed  by  Tamaahmaah 
that  if  he  presumed  to  do  so  he  would  be  put  to  death. 

Young  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  remained  all  day  in  great 
perplexity  to  account  for  this  mysterious  taboo,  and  fearful  that 
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some  hostility  was  intended.  In  the  evening  he  learned  the  causd 
of  it,  and  bis  uneasiness  was  increased.  It  appeared  that  the  vin- 
dictive act  of  Captain  Metcalf  had  recoiled  upon  his  own  head. 
The  schooner  Fair  American,  commanded  by  his  son,  following 
in  his  track,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  natives  to  the  south- 
ward of  Tocaigh  Bay,  and  young  Metcalf  and  four  of  the  crew 
had  been  massacred. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  event,  Tamaahmaah  had  im- 
mediately tabooed  all  the  canoes,  and  interdicted  all  intercourse 
with  the  ship,  lest  the  captain  should  learn  the  fate  of  the  schooner, 
and  take  his  revenge  upon  the  island.  For  the  same  reason  he 
prevented  Young  from  rejoining  his  countrymen.  The  Eleanor 
continued  to  fire  signals  from  time  to  time  for  two  days,  and  then 
sailed ;  concluding,  no  doubt,  that  the  boatswain  had  deserted. 

John  Young  was  in  despair  when  he  saw  the  ship  make  sail, 
and  found  himself  abandoned  among  savages ; — and  savages,  too, 
sanguinary  in  their  character,  and  inflamed  by  acts  of  hostility. 
He  was  agreeably  disappointed,  however,  in  experiencing  nothing 
but  kind  treatment  from  Tamaahmaah  and  his  people.  It  is  true> 
he  was  narrowly  watched  whenever  a  vessel  came  in  eight,  lest  he 
should  escape  and  relate  what  had  passed;  but  at  other  times  he 
was  treated  with  entire^confidence  and  great  distinction.  He  be- 
came a  prime  favourite,  cabinet  counsellor,  and  active  coadjutor  of 
Tamaahmaah,  attending  him  in  all  his  excursions,  whether  of  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  and  aiding  in  his  warlike  and  ambitious  enter- 
prises. By  degrees  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  chief,  espoused  one 
of  the  beauties  of  the  island,  and  became  habituated  and  recon- 
ciled to  his  new  way  of  life ;  thinking  it  better,  perhaps,  to  rule 
among  savages  than  serve  among  white  men  ;  to  be  a  feathered 
chief  than  a  tarpauling  boatswain.  His  favour  with  Tamaahmaah 
never  declined  ;  and  when  that  sagacious,  intrepid,  and  aspiring 
chieftain  had  made  himself  sovereign  over  the  whole  group  of 
islands,  and  removed  his  residence  to  Woahoo,  he  left  his  faithful 
adherent  John  Young  in  command  of  Owyhee. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  history  of  Governor  Young,  as  fur- 
nished by  himself ;  and  we  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  give 
any  account  of  the  state  maintained  by  this  seafaring  worthy, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  high  functions; 
though  it  is  evident  he  had  more  of  the  hearty  familiarity  of  the 
forecastle  than  the  dignity  of  the  gubernatorial  otfice. 

These  long  conferences  were  bitter  trials  to  the  patience  of 
the  captain,  who  had  no  respect  either  for  the  governor  or  his 
island,  and  was  anxious  to  push  on  in  quest  of  provisions  and 
water.    As  soon  as  he  could  get  his  inquisitive  partners  onoQ 
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more  on  board,  he  weighed  anchor,  and  made  sail  for  the  island 
of  Woahoo,  the  royal  residence  of  Tamaahmaah. 

This  is  the  most  beautiful  island  of  the  Sandwich  group.  It 
is  fortj-six  miles  in  length  and  twenty-three  in  breadth.  A  ridge 
of  volcanic  mountains  extends  through  the  centre,  rising  into 
lofty  peaks,  and  skirted  by  undulating  hills  and  rich  plains,  where 
the  cabins  of  the  natives  peep  out  from  beneath  groves  of  cocoa- 
nut  and  other  luxuriant  trees. 

On  the  21st  of  February  the  Tonquin  cast  anchor  in  the 
beautiful  bay  before  the  village  of  Waititi,  (pronounced  Whytee- 
tee,)  the  abode  of  Tamaahmaah.  This  village  contained  about 
two  hundred  habitations,  composed  of  poles  set  in  the  ground, 
tied  together  at  the  ends,  and  thatched  with  grass,  and  was  situ- 
ated in  an  open  grove  of  cocoa-nuts.  The  royal  palace  of  Ta- 
maahmaah Was  a  large  house  of  two  stories ;  the  lower  of  stone, 
the  upper  of  wood.  Bound  this  his  body-guard  kept  watoh, 
composed  of  twenty-four  men,  in  long  blue  cassocks  turned  up 
with  yellow,  and  each  armed  with  a  musket. 

While  at  anchor  at  this  place,  much  ceremonious  visiting  and 
long  conferences  took  place  between  the  potentate  of  the  islands 
and  the  partners  of  the  company.  Tamaahmaah  came  on  board 
of  the  ship  in  royal  style,  in  his  double  pirogue.  He  was  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  above  the  middle  size,  large  and  well 
made,  though  somewhat  corpulent.  He  was  dressed  in  an  old 
suit  of  regimentals,  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  seemed  some- 
what embarrassed  by  his  magnificent  attire.  Three  of  his  wives 
accompanied  him.  They  were  almost  as  tall,  and  quite  as  cor- 
pulent as  himself ;  but  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  him  in 
grandeur  of  habiliments,  wearing  no  other  garb  than  the  pau. 
With  him,  also,  came  his  great  favourite  and  confidential  counsel- 
lor, Kraimaker;  who,  from  holding  a  post  equivalent  to  that  of 
prime  minister,  had  been  familiarly  named  Billy  Pitt  by  the 
British  visitors  to  the  islands. 

The  sovereign  was  received  with  befitting  ceremonial.  The 
American  ilag  was  displayed,  four  guns  were  fired,  and  the  part- 
ners appeared  in  scarlet  coats,  and  conducted  their  illustrious 
guests  to  the  cabin,  where  they  were  regaled  with  wine.  In  this 
interview  the  partners  endeavoured  to  impress  the  monarch  with 
a  sense  of  their  importance,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  associa- 
tion to  which  they  belonged.  They  let  him  know  that  they  were 
eris,  or  chiefs,  of  a  great  company  about  to  be  established  on  the 
northwest  coast,  and  talked  of  the  probability  of  opening  a  trade 
with  his  islands,  and  of  sending  ships  there  occasionally.  All 
this  was  gratifying  and  interesting  to  him,  for  he  was  aware  of 
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the  advantages  of  trade,  and  desirous  of  promoting  frequent 
intercourse  with  white  men.  He  encouraged  Europeans  and 
Americans  to  settle  in  his  islands  and  intermarry  with  his  sub- 
jects. There  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  white  men  at  that 
time  resident  in  the  island,  but  many  of  them  were  mere  vaga* 
bonds,  who  remained  there  in  hopes  of  leading  a  lazy  and  an 
easy  life.  For  such  Tamaahmaah  had  a  great  contempt ;  those 
only  had  his  esteem  and  countenance  who  knew  some  trade  or 
mechanic  art,  and  were  sober  and  industrious. 

On  the  day  subsequent  to  the  monarch's  visit,  the  partners 
landed  and  waited  upon  him  in  return.  Knowing  the  effect  of 
show  and  dress  upon  men  in  savage  life,  and  wishing  to  make  a 
favourable  impression  as  the  eriSy  or  chiefs,  of  the  great  American 
Fur  Company,  some  of  them  appeared  in  Highland  plaids  and 
kilts,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  natives. 

While  visits  of  ceremony  and  grand  diplomatic  conferences 
were  going  on  between  the  partners  and  the  king,  the  captain,  in 
his  plain,  matter-of-fact  way,  was  pushing  what  he  considered  a 
far  more  important  negotiation ;  the  purchase  of  a  supply  of  hogs. 
He  found  that  the  king  had  profited  in  more  ways  than  one  by 
his  intercourse  with  white  men.  Above  all  other  arts  he  had 
learned  the  art  of  driving  a  bargain.  He  was  a  magnanimous 
monarch,  but  a  shrewd  pork  merchant ;  and  perhaps  thought  he 
could  not  do  better  with  his  future  allies,  the  American  Fur 
Company,  than  to  begin  by  close  dealing.  Several  interviews 
were  requisite,  and  much  bargaining,  before  he  could  be  brought 
to  part  with  a  bristle  of  his  bacon,  and  then  he  insisted  upon 
being  paid  in  hard  Spanish  dollars ;  giving  as  a  reason  that  he 
wanted  money  to  purchase  a  frigate  from  his  brother  George,  as 
he  affectionately  termed  the  king  of  England.* 

At  length  the  royal  bargain  was-  concluded ;  the  necessary 
supply  of  hogs  obtained,  beside  several  goats,  two  sheep,  a  quan- 
tity of  poultry,  and  vegetables  in  abundance.  The  partners  now 
urged  to  recruit  their  forces  from  the  natives  of  this  island. 

*  It  appears,  from  the  accounts  of  8nbBeqaentyoyaffen,that  Tamaahmaah  afterwards  aac- 
ceeded  in  his  wish  of  purchasing  a  large  ship.  In  tliis  he  sent  a  cargo  of  sandal  wood  to 
Canton,  having  discovered  that  the  foreign  merchants  trading  with  him  made  large  profits 
on  this  wood,  shipped  by  tiiem  from  the  islands  to  the  Chinese  markets.  The  ship  was  man- 
ned by  natives,  but  the  officers  were  Englbhmen.  She  accomplistied  her  voyage,  and  re- 
turned in  safety  to  the  Islands,  with  the  Hawaiian  flag  floating  gloriously  in  the  breeze.  The 
king  hastened  on  board,  expecting  to  find  his  sandal  wood  converted  into  crapes  and  damasks, 
and  other  rich  stuffs  of  China,  but  found  to  his  astonishment,  by  the  legerdemain  of  traffic, 
his  cargo  had  all  disappeared,  and,  in  place  of  it,  remained  a  bill  of  charges  amounting  to 
three  thousand  doUars.  It  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  made  to  comprehend  certain  of 
the  most  important  items  of  the  bill,  such  as  pilotage,  ancherage,  and  custom-house  fees ; 
but  when  he  discovered  that  maritime  states  in  other  countries  derived  large  revenues  in 
this  manner,  to  the  great  cost  of  the  merchant,  "  Well,"  cried  he,  "  then  I  will  have  harbour 
fees  also."  He  establbhed  them  accordingly.  Pilotage  a  dollar  a  foot  un  the  draught  of  each 
vessel.  Anchorage  firom  sixty  to  seventy  dollars.  In  this  way  he  greatly  increased  the  royal 
revenue,  and  turned  his  China  speculation  to  account. 
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They  declared  they  had  never  seen  watermen  equal  to  them,  eyen 
among  the  voyageurs  of  the  northwest ;  and,  indeed,  they  are 
remarkable  for  their  skill  in  managing  their  light  craft,  and  can 
swim  and  dive  like  waterfowl.  The  partners  were  inclined,  there- 
fore, to  take  thirty  or  forty  with  them  to  the  Columbia,  to  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  company.  The  captain,  however, 
objected  that  there  was  not  room  in  his  vessel  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  such  a  number.  Twelve  only  were,  therefore,  enlisted 
for  the  company,  and  as  many  more  for  *he  service  of  the  ship. 
The  former  engaged  to  serve  for  the  term  of  three  years,  during 
which  they  were  to  be  fed  and  clothed ;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  were  to  receive  one  hundred  dollars  in  merchandise. 

And  now,  having  embarked  his  live-stock,  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  water,  the  captain  made  ready  to  set  sail.  How  much  the 
honest  man  had  suffered  in  spirit  by  what  he  considered  the  freaks 
and  vagaries  of  his  passengers,  and  how  little  he  had  understood 
their  humours  and  intentions,  is  amusingly  shown  in  a  letter 
written  to  Mr.  Astor  from  Woahoo,  which  contains  his  comments 
on  the  scenes  we  have  described. 

*'  It  would  be  difficult,"  he  writes,  "  to  imagine  the  frantic 
gambols  that  are  daily  played  off  here;  sometimes  dressing  in  red 
coats,  and  otherwise  very  fantastically,  and  collecting  a  number 
of  ignorant  natives  around  them,  telling  them  that  they  are  the 
great  eares  of  the  northwest,  and  making  arrangements  for  send- 
ing three  or  four  vessels  yearly  to  them  from  the  coast  with  spars, 
&c.;  while  those  very  natives  cannot  even  furnish  a  hog  to  the 
ship.  Then  dressing  in  Highland  plaids  and  kilts,  and  making 
similar  arrangements,  with  presents  of  rum,  wine,  or  any  thing 
that  is  at  hand.  Then  taking  a  number  of  clerks  and  men  on  shore 
to  the  very  spot  on  which  Captain  Cook  was  killed,  and  each  fetch- 
ing off  a  piece  of  the  rock  or  tree  that  was  touched  by  the  shot. 
Then  sitting  down  with  some  white  man  or  some  native  who  can 
be  a  little  understood,  and  collecting  the  history  of  those  islands, 
of  Tamaahmaah's  wars,  the  curiosities  of  the  islands,  &c.,  pre- 
paratory to  the  histories  of  their  voyages;  and  the  collection  is, 
indeed,  ridiculously  contemptible.  To  enumerate  the  thousand 
instances  of  ignorance,  filth,  &c.,  or  to  particularize  all  the  frantic 
gambols  that  are  daily  practised,  would  require  volumes." 

Before  embarking,  the  great  eris  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany took  leave  of  their  illustrious  ally  in  due  style,  with  many 
professions  of  lasting  friendship  and  promises  of  future  inter- 
course; while  the  matter-of-fact  captain  anathematized  him  in  his 
heart  for  a  grasping,  trafficking  savage;  as  shrewd  and  sordid  in 
his  deaHngs  as  a  white  man.    As  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  com- 
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pany  will,  in  the  course  of  events,  have  to  appeal  to  the  ju8tic« 
and  magnanimity  of  this  island  potentate,  we  shall  see  how  far  the 
honest  caotain  was  right  in  his  opinion. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  February  that  the  Tonquin  set  sail  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  For  two  days  the  wind  was  contrary,  and 
the  vessel  was  detained  in  their  neighbourhood;  at  length  a  favour- 
able breeze  sprang  up,  and  in  a  little  while  the  rich  groves,  green 
hills,  and  snowy  peaks  of  those  happy  islands  one  after  another 
sank  from  sight,  or  melted  into  the  blue  distance,  and  the  Tonquia 
ploughed  her  course  towards  the  sterner  regions  of  the  Pacific. 

The  misunderstandings  between  the  captain  and  his  passengers 
still  continued,  or  rather  increased  in  gi*avity.  By  his  altercations 
and  his  moody  humours,  he  had  cut  himself  ofiT  from  all  commu- 
nity of  thought,  or  freedom  of  conversation  with  them.  He  dis- 
dained to  ask  any  questions  as  to  their  proceedings,  and  could 
only  guess  at  the  meaning  of  their  movements,  and  in  so  doing 
indulged  in  conjectures  and  suspicions,  which  produced  the  most 
whimsical  self-torment. 

Thus,  in  one  of  his  disputes  with  them  relative  to  the  goods 
on  board,  some  of  the  packages  of  which  they  wished  to  open,  to 
take  out  articles  of  clothing  for  the  men  or  presents  for  the  natives, 
he  was  so  harsh  and  peremptory  that  they  lost  all  patience,  and 
hinted  that  they  were  the  strongest  party,  and  might  reduce  him 
to  a  very  ridiculous  dilemma,  by  taking  from  him  the  command. 

A  thought  now  flashed  across  the  captain's  mind  that  they 
really  had  a  design  to  depose  him,  and  that  having  picked  up  some 
information  at  Owyhee,  possibly  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  they  meant  to  alter  the  destination  of  the 
voyage;  perhaps  to  seize  upon  ship  and  cargo  for  their  own 
use. 

Once  having  conceived  this  suspicion,  everything  went  to  fos- 
ter it.  They  had  distributed  firearms  among  some  of  their  men, 
a  common  precaution  among  the  fur  traders  when  mingling  with 
the  natives.  This,  however,  looked  like  preparation.  Then  several 
of  the  partners  and  clerks  and  some  of  the  men,  being  Scotsmen, 
were  acquainted  with  the  Gaelic,  and  held  long  conversations 
together  in  that  language.  These  conversations  were  considered 
by  the  captain  of  a  ^'  mysterious  and  unwarrantable  nature,"  and 
related,  no  doubt,  to  some  foul  conspiracy  that  was  brewing  among 
them.  He  frankly  avows  such  suspicions  in ,  his  letter  to  Mr* 
Adtor,  but  intimates  that  he  stood  ready  to  resist  any  treasonous 
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' outbreak  rand  seems  to  think  that  the  evidence  of  preparation  on 
his  part  had  an  effect  in  overawing  the  conspirators. 

The  fact  is,  as  we  have  since  been  informed  by  one  of  the  par- 
ties, it  was  a  mischievous  pleasure  with  some  of  the  partners  and 
clerks,  who  were  young  men,  to  play  upon  the  suspicious  temper 
and  splenetic  humours  of  the  captain.  To  this  we  may  ascribe 
many  of  their  whimsical  pranks  and  absurd  propositions,  and, 
above  all,  their  mysterious  colloquies  in  Gaelic. 

In  this  sore  and  irritable  mood  did  the  captain  pursue  his 
course,  keeping  a  wary  eye  on  every  movement,  and  bristling  up 
whenever  the  detested  sound  of  the  Gaelic  language  grated  upon 
his  ear.  Nothing  occurred,  however,  materially  to  disturb  the  re- 
sidue of  the  voyage  excepting  a  violent  storm;  and  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  March,  theTonquin  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon, 
or  Columbia  river. 

The  aspect  of  the  river  and  the  adjacent  coast  was  wild  and 
dangerous.  The  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  upwards  of  four  miles 
wide,  with  a  peninsula  and  promontory  on  one  side,  and  a  long 
low  spit  of  land  on  the  other;  between  which  a  sand  bar  and  chain 
of  breakers  almost  block  up  the  entrance.  The  interior  of  the 
country  rises  into  successive  ranges  of  mountains  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Tonquin,  were  covered  with  snow. 

A  fresh  wind  from  the  northwest  sent  a  rough  tumbling  sea 
upon  the  coast,  which  broke  upon  the  bar  in  furious  surges,  and 
extended  a  sheet  of  foam  almost  across  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  captain  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  approach  within  three  leagues,  until  the  bar  should  be  sounded 
and  the  channel  ascertained.  Mr.  Fox,  the  chief  mate,  was  or- 
dered to  this  service  in  the  whaleboat,  accompanied  by  John  Mar- 
tin, an  oM  seaman,  who  had  formerly  visited  the  river,  and  by 
three  Canadians.  Fox  requested  to  have  regular  sailors  to  man 
the  boat,  but  the  captain  would  not  spare  them  from  the  service 
of  the  ship,  and  supposed  the  Canadians,  being  expert  boatmen 
on  lakes  and  rivers,  were  competent  to  the  service,  especially 
when  directed  and  aided  by  Fox  and  Martin.  Fox  seems  to  have 
lost  all  firmness  of  spirit  on  the  occasion,  and  to  have  regarded 
the  service  with  a  misgiving  heart.  He  came  to  the  partners  for 
sympathy,  knowing  their  differences  with  the  captain,  and  the 
tears  were  in  his  eyes  as  he  represented  his  case.  "  I  am  sent 
off,"  said  he,  "  without  seamen  to  man  my  boat,  in  boisterous 
weather,  and  on  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  northwest  coast. 
My  unde  was  lost  a  few  years  ago  on  this  same  bar,  and  I  am 
now  going  to  lay  my  bones  alongside  of  his,"  The  partners 
sympathized  in  his  apprehensions^  and  remonstrated  with  the 
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captain.  The  latter,  however,  was  not  to  be  moved.  He  had 
been  displeased  with  Mr.  Fox  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  voyage, 
considering  him  indolent  and  inactive ;  and  probably  thought  his 
present  repugnance  arose  from  a  want  of  true  nautical  spirit. 
The  interference  of  the  partners  in  the  business  of  the  ship,  also, 
was  not  calculated  to  have  a  favourable  effect  on  a  stickler  for 
authority  like  himself,  especially  in  his  actual  state  of  feeling 
towards  them. 

At  one  o'clock,  p.m.,  therefore,  Fox  and  his  comrades  set  off* 
in  the  whalebc^at,  which  is  represented  as  small  in  size,  and  crazy 
in  condition.  All  eyes  were  strained  after  the  little  bark  as  it 
pulled  for  shore,  rising  and  sinking  with  the  huge  rolling  waves, 
until  it  entered,  a  mere  speck,  among  the  foaming  breakers,  and 
was  soon  lost  to  view.  Evening  set  in,  night  succeeded  and  passed 
away,  and  morning  returned,  but  without  the  return  of  the  boat. 

As  the  wind  had  moderated,  the  ship  stood  near  to  the  land, 
so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  river's  mouth.  Nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  a  wild  chaos  of  tumbling  waves  breaking  upon  the 
bar,  and  apparently  forming  a  foaming  barrier  from  shore  to 
shore.  Towards  night  the  ship  again  stood  out  to  gain  sea-room, 
and  a  gloom  was  visible  in  every  countenance.  The  captain  h*«m- 
self  shared  in  the  general  anxiety,  and  probably  repented  of  his 
peremptory  orders.  Another  weary  and  watchfiil  night  suc- 
ceeded, during  which  the  wind  subsided,  and  the  weather  be- 
came serene. 

On  the  following  day,  the  ship  having  drifted  near  the  land, 
anchored  in  fourteen  fathoms*  water,  to  the  northward  of  the 
long  peninsula  or  promontory  which  forms  the  north  side  of  the 
entrance,  and  is  called  Cape  Disappointment.  The  pinnace  was 
then  manned,  and  two  of  the  partners,  Mr.  David  Stuart  and 
Mr.  M^Kay,  set  off  in  the  hope  of  learning  something  of  the  £Eite 
of  the  whaleboat.  The  surf,  however,  broke  with  such  violence 
along  the  shore  that  they  could  find  no  landing  place.  Several 
of  the  natives  appeared  on  the  beach  and  made  signs  to  them  to 
row  round  the  cape,  but  they  thought  it  most  prudent  to  return 
to  the  ship. 

The  wind  now  springing  up,  the  Tonquin  got  under  way,  and 
stood  in  to  seek  the  channel ;  but  was  again  deterred,  by  the 
frightful  aspect  of  the  breakers,  from  venturing  within  a  league. 
Here  she  hove  to ;  and  Mr.  Mumford,  the  second  mate,  was  de- 
spatched with  four  hands,  in  the  pinnace,  to  sound  across  the 
channel  until  he  should  find  four  fathoms*  depth.  The  pinnace 
entered  among  the  breakers,  but  was  near  being  lost,  and  with 
difficulty  got  back  to  the  ship.     The  captain  insisted  that  Mr. 
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Mumford  liad  steered  too  much  to  the  southward.  He  now 
turned  to  Mr.  Aiken,  an  able  mariner,  destined  to  command  the 
schooner  intended  for  the  coasting  trade,  and  ordered  him,  to- 
gether with  John  Coles,  sail-maker,  Stephen  Weekes,  armourer, 
and  two  Sandwich  Islanders,  to  proceed  ahead  and  take  sound- 
ings, while  the  ship  should  follow  under  easy  sail.  In  this  way 
they  proceeded  until  Aiken  had  ascertained  the  channel,  when 
signal  was  given  from  the  ship  for  him  to  return  on  board.  He 
was  then  within  pistol  shot,  but  so  furious  was  the  current,  and 
tumultuous  the  breakers,  that  the  boat  became  unmanageable,  and 
was  hurried  away,  the  crew  crying  out  piteously  for  assistance. 
In  a  few  moments  she  could  not  be  seen  from  the  ship's  deck. 
Some  of  the  passengers  climbed  to  the  mizen  top,  and  beheld 
her  still  straggling  to  reach  the  ship ;  but  shortly  after  she 
broached  broadside  to  the  waves,  and  her  case  seemed  desperate. 
The  attention  of  those  on  board  of  the  ship  was  now  called  to 
their  own  safety.  They  were  in  shallow  water ;  the  vessel  struck 
repeatedly,  the  waves  broke  over  her,  and  there  was  danger  of 
her  foundering.  At  length  she  got  into  seven  fathoms'  water,  and 
the  wind  lulling,  and  the  night  coming  on,  cast  anchor.  With 
the  darkness  their  anxieties  increased.  The  wind  whistled,  the 
sea  roared,  the  gloom  was  only  broken  by  the  ghastly  glare  of  the 
foaming  breakers,  the  minds  of  the  seamen  were  full  of  dreary 
apprehensions,  and  some  of  them  fancied  they  heard  the  cries  of 
their  lost  comrades  mingling  with  the  uproar  of  the  elements. 
For  a  time,  too,  the  rapidly  ebbing  tide  threatened  to  sweep  them 
from  their  precarious  anchorage.  At  length  the  reflux  of  the 
tide,  and  the  springing  up  of  the  wind,  enabled  them  to  quit  their 
dangerous  situation  and  take  shelter  in  a  small  bay  within  Cape 
Disappointment,  where  they  rode  in  safety  during  the  residue  of 
a  stormy  night,  and  enjoyed  a  brief  interval  of  refreshing  sleep. 

With  the  light  of  day  returned  their  cares  and  anxieties. 
They  looked  out  from  the  mast-head  over  a  wild  coast,  and  wilder 
sea,  but  could  discover  no  trace  of  the  two  boats  and  their  crews 
that  were  missing.  Several  of  the  natives  came  on  board  with 
peltries,  but  there  was  no  disposition  to  trade.  They  were  in- 
terrogated by  signs  after  the  lost  boats,  but  could  not  understand 
the  inquiries. 

Parties  now  went  on  shore  and  scoured  the  neighbourhood. 
One  of  these  was  headed  by  the  captain.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  they  beheld  a  person  at  a  distance  in  civilized 
garb.  As  he  drew  near  he  proved  to  be  Weekes,  thfe  armourer. 
There  was  a  burst  of  joy,  for  it  was  hoped  his  comrades  were 
near  at  hand.   His  story,  however,  was  one  of  disaster.  He  and 
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bis  companions  had  found  it  impossible  to  govern  their  boaf^ 
having  no  rudder,  and  being  beset  by  rapid  and  whirling  currents 
and  boisterous  surges.  After  long  struggling  they  had  let  her 
go  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  tossing  about,  sometimes  with  her 
bow,  sometimes  with  her  broadside  to  the  surges,  threatened  each 
instant  with  destruction,  yet  repeatedly  escaping,  until  a  huge  sea 
broke  over  and  swamped  her.  Weekes  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
boiling  waves,  but  emerging  above  the  surface,  looked  round  for 
his  companions.  Aiken  and  Coles  were  not  to  be  seen ;  near  him 
were  the  two  Sandwich  Islanders,  stripping  themselves  of  their 
clothing  that  they  might  swim  more  freely.  He  did  the  same, 
and  the  boat  floating  near  to  him  he  seized  hold  of  it.  The  two 
islanders  joined  him,  and,  uniting  their  forces,  they  succeeded  in 
turning  the  boat  upon  her  keel ;  then  bearing  down  her  stern  and 
rocking  her,  they  forced  out  so  much  water  that  she  was  able  to 
bear  the  weight  of  a  man  without  sinking.  One  of  the  islanders 
now  got  in,  and  in  a  little  while  baled  out  the  water  with  his 
hands.  The  other  swam  about  and  collected  the  oars,  and  they 
all  three  got  once  more  on  board. 

By  this  time  the  tide  had  swept  them  beyond  the  breakers, 
and  Weekes  called  on  his  companions  to  row  for  land.  They 
were  so  chilled  and  benumbed  by  the  cold,  however,  that  they 
lost  all  heart,  and  absolutely  refused.  Weekes  was  equally 
chilled,  but  had  superior  sagacity  and  self-command.  He  counter- 
acted the  tendency  to  drowsiness  and  stupor  which  cold  pro- 
duces, by  keeping  himself  in  constant  exercise ;  and  seeing  that 
the  vessel  was  advancing,  and  that  every  thing  depended  upon 
himself,  he  set  to  work  to  scull  the  boat  clear  of  the  bar,  and 
into  quiet  water. 

Towards  midnight  one  of  the  poor  islanders  expired :  his  com- 
panion threw  himself  on  his  corpse  and  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  leave  him.  The  dismal  night  wore  away  amidst  these  horrors : 
as  the  day  dawned,  Weekes  found  himself  near  the  land.  He 
steered  directly  for  it,  and  at  length,  with  the  aid  of  the  surf, 
ran  his  boat  high  upon  a  sandy  beach. 

Finding  that  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  yet  gave  signs  of 
life,  he  aided  him  to  leave  the  boat,  and  set  out  with  him  towards 
the  adjacent  woods.  The  poor  fellow,  however,  was  too  feeble 
to  follow  him,  and  Weekes  was  soon  obliged  to  abandon  him  to 
his  fate  and  provide  for  his  own  safety.  Falling  upon  a  beaten 
path,  he  pursued  it,  and  after  a  few  hours  came  to  a  part  of  the 
coast  where,  to  his  surprise  and  joy,  he  beheld  the  ship  at  anchor, 
and  was  met  by  the  captain  and  his  party. 

After  Weekes  had  related  his  adventures,  three  parties  were 
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desp&tclied  to  beat  up  the  coast  in  search  of  the  unfortunate  is- 
lander. They  returned  at  night  without  success,  though  they 
had  used  the  utmost  diligence.  On  the  following  day  the  search 
was  resumed,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  at  length  discovered  lying 
beneath  a  group  of  rocks,  his  legs  swollen,  his  feet  torn  and  bloody 
from  walking  through  bushes  and  briers,  and  himself  half-dead 
with  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue.  Weekes  and  this  islander  were 
the  only  survivors  of  the  crew  of  the  jolly-boat,  and  no  trace  was 
ever  discovered  of  Fox  and  his  party.  Thus  eight  men  were 
lost  on  the  first  approach  to  the  coast ;  a  commencement  that  cast 
a  gloom  over  the  spirits  of  the  whole  party,  and  was  regarded  by 
some  of  the  superstitious  as  an  omen  that  boded  no  good  to  the 
enterprise. 

Towards  night  the  Sandwich  Islanders  went  on  shore,  to  bury 
the  body  of  their  unfortunate  countryman  who  had  perished  in 
the  boat.  On  arriving  at  the  place  where  it  had  been  left,  they 
dug  a  grave  in  the  sand,  in  which  they  deposited  the  corpse,  with 
a  biscuit  under  one  of  the  arms,  some  lard  under  the  chin,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  tobacco,  as  provisions  for  its  journey  in  the  land 
of  spirits.  Having  covered  the  body  with  sand  and  flints,  they 
kneeled  along  the  grave  in  a  double  row,  with  their  faces  turned 
to  the  east,  while  one  who  officiated  as  a  priest  sprinkled  them 
with  water  from  a  hat.  In  so  doing  he  recited  a  kind  of  prayer 
or  invocation,  to  which,  at  intervals,  the  others  made  responses. 
Such  were  the  simple  rites  performed  by  these  poor  savages  at 
the  grave  of  their  comrade  on  the  shores  of  a  strange  land  ;  and 
when  these  were  done,  they  rose  and  returned  in  silence  to  tlje 
ship,  without  once  casting  a  look  behind. 
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The  Columbia,  or  Oregon,  for  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles 
from  its  entrance  into  the  sea,  is,  properly  speaking,  a  mere 
estuary,  indented  by  deep  bays  so  as  to  vary  from  three  to  seven 
miles  in  width ;  and  is  rendered  extremely  intricate  and  danger- 
ous by  shoals  reaching  nearly  from  shore  to  shore,  on  which,  at 
times,  tbe  winds  and  currents  produce  foaming  and  tumultuous 
breakers.  The  mouth  of  the  river  proper  is  but  about  half  a  mile 
wide,  formed  by  the  contracting  shores  of  the  estuary.  The  en- 
trance from  the  sea,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  bounded  on  the 
south  side  by  a  flat  sandy  spit  of  land,  stretching  into  the  ocean. 
This  is  commonly  called  Point  Adams.  The  opposite,  or  northern 
side,  is  Cape  Disappointment ;  a  kind  of  peninsula,  terminating 
in  a  steep  knoll  or  promontory  crowned  with  a  forest  of  pine  trees,^ 
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and  connected  with  the  main -land  by  a  low  and  nairow  neck 
Immediately  within  this  cape  is  a  wide,  open  bay  terminating  at 
Chinook  Point,  so  called  from  a  neighbouring  tribe  of  Indians. 
This  was  called  Baker's  Bay,  and  here  the  Tonquin  was  anchored. 

The  natives  inhabiting  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  and  with 
whom  the  company  was  likely  to  have  the  most  frequent  inter- 
course, were  divided  at  this  time  into  four  tribes,  the  Chinooks, 
Clatsops,  Wahkiacums,  and  Cathlamahs.  They  resembled  each 
other  in  person,  dress,  language,  and  manner :  and  were  probably 
from  the  same  stock,  but  broken  into  tribes,  or  rather  hordes,  by 
those  feuds  and  schisms  frequent  among  Indians. 

These  people  generally  live  by  fishing.  It  is  true  they  occa- 
sionally hunt  the  elk  and  deer,  and  ensnare  the  waterfowl  of 
their  ponds  and  rivers,  but  these  are  casual  luxuries.  Their 
chief  subsistence  is  derived  from  the  salmon  and  other  fish  which 
abound  in  the  Columbia  and  its  tributary  streams,  aided  by  roots 
and  herbs,  especially  the  wappatoo,  which  is  found  on  the  islands 
of  the  river. 

As  the  Indians  of  the  plains  who  depend  upon  the  chase  are 
bold  and  expert  riders,  and  pride  themselves  upon  their  horses, 
so  these  piscatory  tribes  of  the  coast  excel  in  the  management 
of  canoes,  and  are  never  more  at  home  than  when  riding  upon 
the  waves.  Their  canoes  vary  in  form  and  size.  Some  are  up- 
wards of  fifty  feet  long,  cut  out  of  a  single  tree,  either  fir  or  white 
cedar,  and  capable  of  carrying  thirty  persons.  They  have  thwart 
pieces  from  side  to  side  about  three  inches  thick,  and  their  gun- 
wales flare  outwards,  so  as  to  cast  off  the  surges  of  the  waves. 
The  bow  and  stern  are  decorated  with  grotesque  figures  of  men 
and  animals,  sometimes  ^ve  feet  in  height. 

In  managing  their  canoes  they  kneel  two  and  two  along  the 
bottom,  sitting  on  their  heels,  and  wielding  paddles  from  four  to  five 
feet  long,  while  one  sits  on  the  stern  and  steers  with  a  paddle  of 
the  same  kind.  The  women  are  equally  expert  with  the  men  in 
managing  the  canoe,  and  generally  take  the  helm. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  with  what  fearless  unconcern  these 
savages  venture  in  their  light  barks  upon  the  roughest  and  most 
tempestuous  seas.  They  seem  to  ride  upon  the  waves  like  sea- 
fowL  Should  a  surge  throw  the  canoe  upon  its  side  and  endan- 
ger its  overturn,  those  to  windward  lean  over  the  upper  gunwale, 
thrust  their  paddles  deep  into  the  wave,  apparently  catch  the 
water  and  force  it  under  the  canoe,  and  by  this  action  not  merely 
regain  an  equilibrium,  but  give  their  bark  a  vigorous  impulse 
forward. 

The  effect  of  different  modes  of  life  upon  the  human  frame 
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and  luimau  character  is  strikingly  instanced  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  hunting  Indians  of  the  prairies,  and  the  piscatory  In- 
dians of  the  sea-coast.  The  former,  continually  on  horseback 
scouring  the  plains,  gaining  their  food  by  hardy  exercise,  and 
subsisting  chiefly  on  flesh,  are  generally  tall,  sinewy,  meagre, 
but  well  formed,  and  of  bold  and  fierce  deportment :  the  latter, 
lounging  about  the  river  banks,  or  squatting  and  curved  up  in 
their  canoes,  are  generally  low  in  stature,  ill-shaped,  with  crooked 
legs,  thick  ankles,  and  broad  flat  feet.  They  are  inferior  also  in 
muscular  power  and  activity,  and  in  game  qualities  and  appear- 
ance, to  their  hard-riding  brethren  of  the  prairies. 

Having  premised  these  few  particulars  concerning  the  neigh- 
bouring Indians,  we  wiU  return  to  the  immediate  concerns  of  the 
Tonquin  and  her  crew. 

Further  search  was  made  for  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party,  but  with 
no  better  success,  and  they  were  at  length  given  up  as  lost.  In 
the  mean  time  the  captain  and  some  of  the  partners  explored  the 
river  for  some  distance  in  a  large  boat,  to  select  a  suitable  place 
for  the  trading  post.  Their  old  jealousies  and  differences  con- 
tinued; they  never  could  coincide  in  their  choice,  and  the  captain 
objected  altogether  to  any  site  so  high  up  the  river.  They  all  re- 
turned, therefore,  to  Baker's  Bay  in  no  very, good  humour.  The 
partners  proposed  to  examine  the  opposite  sliore,  but  the  captain 
was  impatient  of  any  further  delay.  His  eagerness  to  "  get  on'* 
had  increased  upon  him.  He  thought  all  these  excursions  a 
sheer  loss  of  time,  and  was  resolved  to  land  at  once,  build  a 
shelter  for  the  reception  of  that  part  of  his  cargo  destined  for  the 
use  of  the  settlement,  ftud,  having  cleared  his  ship  of  it  and  of  his 
irksome  shipmates,  to  depart  upon  the  prosecution  of  his  coast- 
ing voyage,  according  to  orders. 

On  the  following  day,  therefore,  without  troubling  himself  to 
consult  the  partners,  he  landed  in  Baker's  Bay,  and  proceeded  to 
erect  a  shed  for  the  reception  of  the  rigging,  equipments,  and 
stores  of  the  schooner  that  was  to  be  built  for  the  use  of  the 
settlement. 

This  dogged  determination  on  the  part  of  the  sturdy  captain 
gave  high  offence  to  Mr.  M'Dougal,  who  now  considered  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  concern,  as  Mr.  Astor's  representative  and 
proxy.  He  set  off  the  same  day,  (April  5th,)  accompanied  by 
Mr.  David  Stuart,  for  the  southern  shore,  intending  to  be  back 
by  the  seventh.  Not  having  the  captain  to  contend  with,  they 
soon  pitched  upon  a  spot  which  appeared  to  them  favourable  for 
the  intended  establishment.  It  was  on  a  point  of  land  called 
Point  George,  having  a  very  good  harbour^  where  vessels,  not  ex- 
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ceeding  two  hundred  tons'  burden,  might  anchor  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  shore. 

After  a  day  thus  profitably  spent,  they  re-crossed  the  river, 
but  landed  on  the  northern  shore  several  miles  above  the  anchor- 
ing ground  of  the  Tonquin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chinook,  and 
visited  the  village  of  that  tribe.  Here  they  were  received  with 
great  hospitality  by  the  chief,  who  was  named  Comcomly,  a  sh];ewd 
old  savage,  with  but  one  eye,  who  will  occasionally  figure  in 
this  narrative.  Each  village  forms  a  petty  sovereignty,  governed 
by  its  own  chief,  who,  however,  possesses  but  little  authority, 
unless  he  be  a  man  of  wealth  and  substance;  that  is  to  say,  pos- 
sessed of  canoes,  slaves,  and  wives.  The  greater  number  of  these, 
the  greater  is  the  chief.  How  many  wives  this  one-eyed  potentate 
maintained  we  are  not  told,  but  he  certainly  possessed  great  sway, 
not  merely  over  his  own  tribe,  but  over  the  neighbourhood. 

Having  mentioned  slaves,  we  would  observe  that  slavery  ex- 
ists among  several  of  the  tribes  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
The  slaves  are  well  treated  while  in  good  health,  but  occupied 
in  all  kinds  of  drudgery.  Should  they  become  useless,  however, 
by  sickness  or  old  age,  they  are  totally  neglected,  and  left  to 
perish  ;  nor  is  any  respect  paid  to  their  bodies  after  death. 

A  singular  custom  prevails,  not  merely  among  the  Chinooks, 
but  among  most  of  the  tribes  about  this  part  of  the  coast,  which 
is  the  flattening  of  the  forehead.  The  process  by  which  this  de- 
formity is  effected  commences  immediately  after  birth.  The 
infant  is  laid  in  a  wooden  trough,  by  way  of  cradle.  The  end 
on  which  the  headTcposes  is  higher  than  the  rest,  A  padding  is 
placed  on  the  forehead  of  the  infant,  with  a  piece  of  bark  above 
iti  and  is  pressed  down  by  cords,  which  pass  through  holes  on 
each  side  of  the  trough.  As  the  tightening  of  the  padding  and 
the  pressing  of  the  head  to  the  board  is  gradual,  the  process  is 
said  not  to  be  attended  with  much  pain.  The  appearance  of  the 
infant,  however,  while  in  this  state  of  compression,  is  whimsi- 
cally hideous,  and  "  its  little  black  eyes,**  we  are  told,  "  being 
forced  out  by  the  tightness  of  the  bandages,  resemble  those  of  a 
mouse  choked  in  a  trap.'* 

About  a  year's  pressure  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  child  emerges  from  its  band- 
ages a  complete  fiathead,  and  continues  so  through  life.  It  must 
be  noted,  however,  that  this  flattening  of  the  head  has  something 
in  it  of  aristocratical  significancy,  like  the  crippling  of  the  feet 
among  Chinese  ladies  of  quality.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  sign  of  free- 
dom. No  slave  is  permitted  to  bestow  this  enviable  deformity 
upon  his  child;  all  the  slaves,  therefore,  are  roundheads. 
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With  this  worthy  tribe  of  Chinooks  the  two  partners  passed  a 
part  of  the  day  very  agreeably.  M*Dougal,  who  was  somewhat 
vain  of  his  official  rank,  had  given  it  to  be  understood  that  they 
were  two  chiefs  of  a  great  trading  company,  about  to  be  estab- 
lished here,  and  the  quicksighted,  though  one-eyed  chief,  who 
was  somewhat  practised  in  traffic  with  white  men,  immediately 
perceived  the  policy  of  cultivating  the  friendship  of  two  such  im- 
portant visitors.  He  regaled  them,  therefore,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  with  abundance  of  salmon  and  wappatoo.  The  next 
morning,  March  7th,  they  prepared  to  return  to  the  vessel;  ac- 
cording to  promise.  They  had  eleven  miles  of  open  bay  to  tra- 
verse; the  wind  was  fresh,  the  waves  ran  high.  Comcomly 
remonstrated  with  them  on  the  hazard  to  which  they  would  be 
exposed.  They  were  resolute,  however,  and  launched  their  boat, 
while  the  wary  chieftain  followed  at  some  short  distance  in  his 
canoe.  Scarce  had  they  rowed  a  mile,  when  a  wave  broke  over 
their  boat  and  upset  it.  They  were  in  imminent  peril  of  drown- 
ing, especially  Mr.  M'Dougal,  who  could  not  swim.  Comcomly, 
however,  came  bounding  over  the  waves  in  his  light  canoe,  and 
snatched  them  from  a  watery  grave. 

They  were  taken  on  shore  and  a  fire  made,  at  which  they  dried 
their  clothes,  after  which  Comcomly  conducted  them  back  to  his 
village.  Here  every  thing  was  done  that  could  be  devised  for 
their  entertainment  during  three  days  that  they  were  detained 
by  bad  weather.  Comcomly  made  his  people  perform  antics  be- 
fore them ;  and  his  wives  and  daughters  endeavoured,  by  all  the 
soothing  and  endearing  arts  of  women,  to  find  favour  in  their 
eyes.  Some  even  painted  their  bodies  with  red  clay,  and  anointed 
themselves  with  fish  oil,  to  give  additional  lustre  to  their  charms. 
Mr.  M'Dougal  seems  to  have  had  a  heart  susceptible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gentler  sex.  Whether  or  not  it  was  first  touched 
on  this  occasion  we  do  not  learn ;  but  it  will  be  found,  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  that  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  hospitable 
Comcomly  eventually  made  a  conquest  of  the  great  eri  of  the 
American  Fur  Company. 

When  the  weather  had  moderated,  and  the  sea  become  tran- 
quil, the  one-eyed  chief  of  the  Chinooks  manned  his  state  canoe, 
and  conducted  his  guests  in  safety  to  the  ship,  where  they  were 
welcomed  with  joy,  for  apprehensions  had  been  felt  for  their 
safety.  Comcomly  and  his  people  were  then  entertained  on 
board  of  the  Tonquin,  and  liberally  rewarded  for  their  hospitality 
and  services.  They  returned  home  highly  satisfied,  promising 
U)  remain  faithful  friends  and  allies  of  the  white  men* 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

From  the  report  made  by  the  two  exploring  partners,  it  was  de« 
termined  that  Point  George  should  be  the  site  of  the  trading 
house.  These  gentlemen,  it  is  true,  were  not  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  place,  and  were  desirous  of  continuing  their  search; 
but  Captain  Thorn  was  impatient  to  land  his  cargo  and^ continue 
his  voyage,  and  protested  against  any  more  of  what  he  termed 
"  sporting  excursions." 

Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  April  the  launch  was  freighted 
with  all  things  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  sixteen  persons 
departed  in  her  to  commence  the  establishment,  leaving  the 
Tonquin  to  follow  as  soon  as  the  harbour  could  be  sounded. 

Crossing  the  wide  mouth  of  the  river,  the  party  landed,  and 
encamped  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay  within  Point  George. 
The  situation  chosen  for  the  fortified  post  was  on  an  elevation 
facing  to  the  north,  with  the  wide  estuary,  its  sand  bars  and 
tumultuous  breakers  spread  out  before  it,  and  the  promontory  of 
Cape  Disappointment,  fifteen  miles  distant,  closing  the  prospect 
to  the  left.  The  surrounding  country  was  in  all  the  freshness  of 
spring;  the  trees  were  in  the  young  leaf,  the  weather  was  superb, 
and  every  thing  looked  delightful  to  men  just  emancipated  from 
a  long  confinement  on  shipboard.  The  Tonquin  shortly  after- 
wards made  her  way  through  the  intricate  channel,  and  cai^e  to 
anchor  in  the  little  bay,  and  was  saluted  from  the  encampment 
with  three  volleys  of  musketry  and  three  cheers.  She  returned 
the  salute  with  three  cheers  and  three  guns. 

All  hands  now  set  to  work  cutting  down  trees,  clearing  away 
thickets,  and  marking  out  the  place  for  the  residence,  storehouse, 
and  powder  magazine,  which  were  to  be  built  of  logs  and  covered 
with  bark.  Others  landed  the  timbers  intended  for  the  frame  of  the 
coasting  vessel,  and  proceeded  to  put  them  together,  while  others 
prepared  a  garden  spot,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  various  vegetables. 
The  next  thought  was  to  give  a  name  to  the  embryo  metropo- 
lis :  the  one  that  naturally  presented  itself  was  that  of  the  pro- 
jector and  supportjBr  of  the  whole  enterprise.  It  was  accordingly 
named  Astoria. 

The  neighbouring  Indians  now  swarmed  about  the  place.  Some 
brought  a  few  land-otter  and  sea-otter  skins  to  barter,  but  in  very 
scanty  parcels;  the  greater  number  came  prying  about  to  gratify 
their  curiosity,  for  they  are  said  to  be  impertinently  inquisitive ; 
while  not  a  few  came  with  no  other  design  than  to  pilfer;  the 
laws  oimeum  and  tuum  being  but  slightly  respected  among  tbeni. 
Some  of  them  beset  the  ship  in  their  canoes,  among  whom 
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was  the  Chinook  chief  Comcomlj,  and  his  liege  subjects.  These 
were  well  received  by  Mr.  M'Dougal,  who  was  delighted  with  an 
opportnnitj  of  entering  upon  his  functions,  and  acquiring  impor- 
tanoe  in  the  eyes  of  his  future  neighbours.  The  confusion  thus 
produced  on  board,  and  the  derangement  of  the  cargo  caused  by 
this  petty  trade,  stirred  the  spleen  of  the  captain,  who  had  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  the  one-eyed  chieftain  and  all  his  crew. 
He  complained  loudly  of  having  his  ship  lumbered  by  a  host  of 
''  Indian  ragamufSns/'  who  had  not  a  skin  to  dispose  of;  and  at 
length  put  his  positive  interdict  upon  all  trafficking  on  board. 
Upon  this  Mr.  M'Dougal  was  fain  to  land,  and  establish  his  quar- 
ters at  the  encampment,  where  he  could  exercise  his  rights  and 
enjoy  his  dignities  without  control. 

The  feud,  however,  between  these  rival  powers  still  continued, 
but  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  letter.  Day  after  day  and  week 
after  week  elapsed,  yet  the  storehouses  requisite  for  the  reception 
of  the  cargo  were  not  completed,  and  the  ship  was  detained  in 
pTort;  while  the  captain  was  teased  by  frequent  requisitions  for 
various  articles  for  the  use  of  the  establishment,  or  the  trade 
with  the  natives.  An  angry  correspondence  took  place,  in  which 
he  complained  bitterly  of  the  time  wasted  in  '^  smoking  and  sport- 
ing parties,"  as  he  termed  the  reconnoitring  expeditions,  and  in 
clearing  and  preparing  meadow  ground  and  turnip  patches,  in- 
stead of  despatching  his  ship.  At  length  all  these  jarring  mat- 
ters were  adjusted,  if  not  to  the  satisfaction,  at  least  to  the 
acquiescence  of  all  parties.  The  part  of  the  cargo  destined  for 
the  use  of  Astoria  was  landed,  and  the  ship  left  firee  to  proceed  on 
her  voyage. 

As  the  Tonquin  was  to  coast  to  the  north,  to  trade  for  peltries 
at  the  different  harbours,  and  to  touch  at  Astoria  on  her  return 
in  the  autumn,  it  was  unanimously  determined  that  Mr.  M'Kay 
should  go  in  her  as  supercargo,  taking  with  him  Mr.  Lewis  as 
ship's  clerk.  On  the  first  of  June  the  ship  got  under  way,  and 
dropped  down  to  Baker's  Bay,  where  she  was  detained  for  a  few 
days  by  a  head  wind ;  but  early  in  the  morning  of  the  fifth  stood 
out  to  sea  with  a  fine  breeze  and  swelling  canvas,  and  swept  oiF 
gayly  on  her  fatal  voyage,  from  which  she  was  never  to  return ! 

On  reviewing  the  conduct  of  Captain  Thorn,  and  examining 
his  peevish  and  somewhat  whimsical  correspondence,  the  impres- 
sion left  upon  our  mind  is,  upon  the  whole,  decidedly  in  his  favour. 
While  we  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  and  the  narrowness 
of  his  views,  which  made  him  regard  every  thing  out  of  the  direct 
path  of  his  daily  duty,  and  the  rigid  exigencies  of  the  service,  as 
triyial  and  impertinent;  which  inspired  him  with  contempt  for  the 
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swelling  yanitj  of  some  of  his  coadjutors,  and  the  literary  exer«^ 
cises  and  curious  researches  of  others,  we  cannot  but  applaad 
that  strict  and  conscientious  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  ^m-* 
ployer,  and  to  what  he  considered  the  true  objects  of  the  enter- 
prise in  which  he  was  en'gaged.  He  certainlj  was  to  blame 
occasionally  for  the  asperity  of  his  manners,  and  the  arbitrary 
nature  of  his  measures,  yet  much  that  is  exceptionable  in  this 
part  of  his  conduct  may  be  traced  to  rigid  notions  of  duty,  ac- 
quired in  that  tyrannical  school,  a  ship  of  war,  and  to  the  con- 
struction given  by  his  companions  to  the  orders  of  Mr.^Astor,  so 
little  in  conformity  with  his  own.  His  mind,  too,  appears  to 
have  become  almbst  diseased  by  the  suspicions  he  had  formed  as 
to  the  loyalty  of  his  associates,  and  the  nature  of  their  ultimate 
designs;  yet  on  this  point  there  were  circumstances  in  some 
measure  to  justify  him.  The  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  were  at  that  time  in  a  critical  state ;  in  fact, 
the  two  countries  were  on  the  eve  of  a  war.  Several  of  the  part-* 
ners  were  British  subjects,  and  might  be  ready  to  desert  the  flag 
under  which  they  acted,  should  a  war  take  place.  Their  appli- 
cation to  the  British  minister  at  New  York  shows  the  dubious  feel- 
ing with  which  they  had  embarked  in  the  present  enterprise.  They 
had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  might 
be  disposed  to  rally  again  under  that  association,  should  events 
threaten  the  prosperity  of  this  embryo  establishment  of  Mr. 
Astor.  Besides,  we  have  the  fact,  averred  to  us  by  one  of  the 
partners,  that  some  of  them,  who  were  young  and  heedless,  took 
a  mischievous  and  unwarrantable  pleasure  in  playing  upon  the 
jealous  temper  of  the  captain,  and  affecting  mysterious  consulta- 
tions and  sinister  movements. 

These  circumstances  are  cited  in  palliation  of  the  doubts  and 
surmises  of  Captain  Thorn,  which  might  otherwise  appear  strange 
and  unreasonable.  That  most  of  the  partners  were  perfectly  up- 
right and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
we  are  fully  satisfied ;  still  the  honest  captain  was  not  invariably 
wrong  in  his  suspicions ;  and  that  he  formed  a  pretty  just  opin- 
ion of  the  integrity  of  that  aspiring  personage,  Mr.  M'Dougal^ 
will  be  substantially  proved  in  the  sequel. 


CHAPTER  X. 

While  the  Astorians  were  busily  occupied  in  completing  their 
factory  and  fort,  a  report  was  brought  to  them  by  an  Indian  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  river,  that  a  party  of  thirty  white  men  had 
appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  and  were  actually  build- 
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ing  houses  at  the  second  rapids.  This' information  caused  much 
disquiet.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany had  estahlished  posts  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
a  district  called  by  them  New  Caledonia,  which  extended  from 
lat.  52*  to  55**  north,  being  within  the  British  territories.  It 
was  now  apprehended  that  they  were  advancing  within  the  Ame* 
rican  limits,  and  were  endeavouring  to  seize  upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  river,  and  forestall  the  American  Fur  Company  in  the 
surrounding  trade ;  in  which  case  bloody  feuds  might  be  antici 
pated,  sueh  as  had  prevailed  between  the  rival  fur  companies  in 
former  days. 

A  reconnoitring  party  was  sent  up  the  river  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  report.  They  ascended  to  the  foot  of  the  first  rapid, 
about  two  hundred  miles,  but  could  hear  nothing  of  any  white 
men  being  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Not  long  after  their  return,  however,  further  accounts  were 
received,  by  two  wandering  Indians,  which  established  the  fact, 
that  the  Northwest  Company  had  actually  erected  a  trading- 
house  on  the  Spokan  River,  which  falls  into  the  north  branch  of 
the  Columbia. 

What  rendered  this  intelligence  the  more  disquieting,  was  the 
inability  of  the  Astorians,  in  their  present  reduced  state  as  to 
numbers,  and  the  exigencies  of  their  new  establishment,  to  fur- 
nish detachments  to  penetrate  the  country  in  different  directions, 
and  fix  the  posts  necessary  to  secure  the  interior  trade. 

It  was  resolved,  however,  at  any  rate,  to  advance  a  counter- 
check to  this  post  on  the  Spokan,  and  one  of  the  partners,  Mr. 
David  Stuart,  prepared  to  set  out  for  the  purpose  with  eight  men 
and  a  small  assortment  of  goods.  He  was  to  be  guided  by  the 
two  Indians,  who  knew  the  country,  and  promised  to  take  him 
to  a  place  not  fai*  from  the  Spokan  River,  and  in  a  neighbour- 
hood abounding  with  beaver.  Here  he  was  to  establish  him- 
self and  to  remain  for  a  time,  provided  he  found  the  situation 
advantageous,  and  the  natives  friendly. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  when  Mr.  Stuart  was  nearly  ready  to 
embark,  a  canoe  made  its  appearance,  standing  for  the  harbour, 
and  manned  by  nine  white  men.  Much  speculation  took  place 
who  these  strangers  could  be,  for  it  was  too  soon  to  expect  their 
own  people,  under  Mr.  Hunt,  who  were  to  cross  the  continent. 
As  the  canoe  drew  near,  the  British  standard  was  distinguished : 
on  coming  to  land,  one  of  the  crew  stepped  on  shore,  and  an- 
nounced himself  as  Mr.  David  Thompson,  astronomer,  and  part- 
ner of  the  Northwest  Company.  According  to  his  account,  he 
had  set  out  in  the  preceding  year  with  a  tolerably  strong  party, 
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and  a  supply  of  Indian  goods,  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A 
part  of  his  people,  however,  had  deserted  him  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  returned  with  the  goods  to  the  nearest  northwest  post.  He 
had  persisted  in  crossing  the  mountains  with  eight  men,  who  re- 
mained true  to  him.  They  had  traversed  the  higher  regions, 
and  ventured  near  the  source  of  the  Columbia,  where,  in  the 
spring,  they  had  constructed  a  cedar  canoe,  the  same  in  which 
they  had  reached  Astoria. 

This,  in  fact,  was  the  party  despatched  by  the  Northwest 
Company  to  anticipate  Mr.  Astor  in  his  intention  of  effecting 
a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  It  appears, 
from  information  subsequently  derived  from  other  sources,  that 
Mr.  Thompson  had  pushed  on  his  course  with  great  haste,  calling 
at  all  the  Indian  villages  in  his  march,  presenting  them  with 
British  flags,  and  even  planting  them  at  the  forks  of  the  rivers, 
proclaiming  formally  that  he  took  possession  of  the  country  in 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  for  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany. As  his  original  plan  was  defeated  by  the  desertion  of  his 
people,  it  is  probable  that  he  descended  the  river  simply  to  recon- 
noitre, and  ascertain  whether  an  American  settlement  had  been 
commenced. 

Mr.  Thompson  was,  no  doubt,  the  flrst  white  man  who  de- 
scended the  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  from  so  near  its 
source.  Lewis  and  Clarke  struck  the  main  body  of  the  river  at 
the  forks,  about  four  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  They  en- 
tered it  jBrom  Lewis  River,  its  southern  branch,  and  thence 
descended. 

Though  Mr.  Thompson  could  be  considered  as  little  better 
than  a  spy  in  the  camp,  he  was  received  with  great  cordiality  by 
Mr.  M'Dougal,  who  had  a  lurking  feeling  of  companionship  and 
good- will  for  all  of  the  Northwest  Company.  He  invited  him  to 
head-quarters,  where  he  and  his  people  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained. Nay,  further,  being  somewhat  in  extremity,  he  was  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  M*Dougal  with  goods  and  provisions  for  his  jour- 
ney back,  across  the  mountains,  much  against  the  wishes  of  Mr. 
David  Stuart,  who  did  not  think  the  object  of  his  visit  entitled 
him  to  any  favour. 

On  the  28d  of  July,  Mr.  Stuart  set  out  upon  his  expedition 
to  the  interior.  His  party  consisted  of  four  of  the  clerks,  Messrs, 
PiUet,  Ross,  M'Lennon,  and  Montigny,  two  Canadian  voyageurs, 
and  two  natives  of  the  Sandwich  islands.  They  had  three  canoes 
well  laden  with  provisions,  and  with  goods  and  necessaries  for  a 
trading  establishment. 

Mr.  Thompson  and  his  party  set  out  in  company  with  them, 
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at  being  bis  intention  to  proceed  direct  to  Montreal.  The  part- 
ners at  Astoria  forwarded  bj  him  a  short  letter  to  Mr.  Astor, 
informing  him  of  their  safe  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
and  that  they  had  not  yet  heard  of  Mr.  Hunt.  The  little  squa- 
dron of  canoes  set  sail  with  a  favourable  breeze,  and  soon  passed 
Tongue  Point,  a  long,  high,  and  rocky  promontory,  covered  with 
trees,  and  stretching  far  into  the  river.  Opposite  to  this,  on  the 
northern  shore,  is  a  deep  bay,  where  the  Columbia  anchored  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery,  and  which  is  still  called  Gray's  Bay, 
&om  the  name  of  her  commander. 

From  hence,  the  general  course  of  the  river  for  about  seventy 
miles,  was  nearly  southeast ;  varying  in  breadth  according  to  its 
bays  and  indentations,  and  navigable  for  vessels  of  three  hundred 
tons.  The  shores  were  in  some  places  high  atid  rocky,  with  low 
marshy  islands  at  their  feet,  subject  to  inundation,  and  covered 
with  willows,  poplars,  and  other  trees  that  love  an  alluvial  soil. 
Sometimes  the  mountains  receded,  and  gave  place  to  beautiful 
plains  and  noble  forests.  While  the  river  margin  was  richly 
fringed  with  trees  of  deciduous  foliage,  the  rough  uplands  were 
crowned  by  majestic  pines,  and  firs  of  gigantic  size,  some  tower- 
ing to  the  height  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet,  with 
proportionate  circumference.  Out  of  these  the  Indians  wrought 
their  great  canoes  and  pirogues. 

At  one  part  of  the  river,  they  passed,  on  the  northern  side,  an 
isolated  rock,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  rising  from 
a  low  marshy  soil,  and  totally  disconnected  with  the  adjacent 
mountains.  This  was  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  neighbour- 
ing Indians,  being  one  of  their  principal  places  of  sepulture.  The 
same  provident  care  for  the  deceased  that  prevails  among  the 
hunting  tribes  of  the  prairies  is  observable  among  the  piscatory 
tribes  of  the  rivers  and  sea-coast.  Among  the  former,  the  favour- 
ite horse  of  the  hunter  is  buried  with  him  in  the  same  funereal 
mound,  and  his  bow  and  arrows  are  laid  by  his  side,  that  he  may 
be  perfectly  equipped  for  the  "  happy  hunting  grounds  "  of  the 
land  of  spirits.  Among  the  latter,  the  Indian  is  wrapped  in  his 
mantle  of  skins,  laid  in  his  canoe,  with  his  paddle,  his  fishing 
spear,  and  other  implements  beside  him,  and  placed  aloft  on 
some  rock  or  other  eminence  overlooking  the  river,  or  bay,  or 
lake,  that  he  has  frequented.  He  is  thus  fitted  out  to  launch 
away  upon  those  placid  streams  and  sunny  lakes  stocked  with 
all  kinds  of  fish  and  waterfowl,  which  are  prepared  in  the  next 
world  for  those  who  have  acquitted  themselves  as  good  sons,  good 
fathers,  good  husbands,  and,  above  all,  good  fishermen,  during 
their  mortal  sojourn. 
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The  isolated  rock  in  question  presented  a  spectacle  of  the  kind, 
numerous  dead  bodies  being  deposited  in  canoes  on  its  summit; 
while  on  poles  around  were  trophies,  or  rather  funereal  offerings 
of  trinkets,  garments,  baskets  of  roots,  and  other  articles  for  the 
use  of  the  deceased.  A  reverential  feeling  protects  these  sacred 
spots  from  robbery  or  insult.  The  friends  of  the  deceased, 
especially  the  women,  repair  here  at  sunrise  and  sunset  for  some 
time  after  his  death,  singing  his  funeral  dirge,  and  uttering  loud 
wailings  and  lamentations. 

From  the  number  of  dead  bodies  in  canoes  observed  upon  this 
rock,  by  the  first  explorers  of  the  river,  it  received  the  name  of 
Mount  Coffin,  which  it  continues  to  bear. 

Beyond  this  rock  they  passed  the  mouth  of  a  river  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Columbia,  which  appeared  to  take  its  rise  in  a 
distant  mountain,  covered  with  snow.  The  Indian  name  of  this 
river  was  the  Cowleskee.  Some  miles  further  on  they  came  to 
the  great  Columbian  valley,  so  called  by  Lewis  and  Clarke.  It 
is  sixty  miles  in  width,  and  extends  far  to  the  south-southeast, 
between  parallel  ridges  of  mountains,  which  bound  it  on  the  east 
and  west.  Through  the  centre  of  this  valley  flowed  a  large  and 
beautiful  stream,  called  the  Wallamot,*  which  came  wandering 
for  several  hundred  miles,  through  a  yet  unexplored  wilderness. 
The  sheltered  situation  of  this  immense  valley  had  an  obvious 
effect  upon  the  climate.  It  was  a  region  of  great  beauty  and 
luxuriance,  with  lakes  and  pools,  and  green  meadows  shaded  by 
noble  groves.  Various  tribes  were  said  to  reside  in  this  valley, 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Wallamot. 

About  eight  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wallamot  the  little 
squadron  arrived  at  Vancouver's  Point,  so  called  in  honour  of  that 
celebrated  voyager  by  his  lieutenant  (Broughton)  when  he  ex- 
plored the  river.  This  point  is  said  to  present  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  on  the  Columbia;  a  lovely  meadow,  with  a  silver 
sheet  of  limpid  water  in  the  centre,  enlivened  by  wild-fowl,  a 
range  of  hills  crowned  by  forests,  while  the  prospect  is  closed  by 
Mount  Hood,  a  magnificent  mountain  rising  into  a  lofty  peak,  and 
covered  with  snow;  the  ultimate  landmark  of  the  first  explorers 
of  the  river. 

Point  Vancouver  is  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Astoria. 
Here  the  reflux  of  the  tide  ceases  to  be  perceptible.  To  this 
place  vessels  of  two  and  three  hundred  tons'  burden  may  ascend. 
The  party  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Stuart  had  been  three  or 
four  days  in  reaching  it,  though  we  have  forborne  to  notice  their 
daily  progress  and  nightly  encampments. 

*  Prononncod  Wall&mot,  the  accent  Detng  upon  tbe  second  syllable. 
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From  Point  Vancouver  the  river  turned  towards  the  northeast, 
and  became  more  contracted  and  rapid,  with  occasional  islands 
and  frequent  sand-banks.  These  islands  are  furnished  with  a 
number  of  ponds,  and  at  certain  seasons  abound  with  swan,  geese, 
brandts,  cranes,  guUs,  plover,  and  other  wild-fowl.  The  shores, 
too,  are  low  and  closely  wooded,  and  such  an  undergrowth  of 
vines  and  rushes  as  to  be  almost  impassable. 

About  thii^ty  miles  above  Point  Vancouver  the  mountains 
again  approach  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  is  bordered  by. 
stupendous  precipices,  covered  with  the  fir  and  the  white  cedar, 
and  enlivened  occasionally  by  beautiful  cascades  leaping  from  a 
great  height,  and  sending  up  wreaths  of  vapour.  One  of  these 
precipices,  or  cliffs,  is  curiously  worn  by  time  and  weather  so  as 
to  have  the  appearance  of  a  ruined  fortress,  with  towers  and  bat* 
tlements,  beetling  high  above  the  river;  while  two  small  cascades, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  pitch  down  from  the  fissures 
of  the  rocks. 

The  turbulence  and  rapidity  of  the  current  continually  aug- 
menting as  they  advanced,  gave  the  voyagers  intimation  that  they 
were  approaching  the  great  obstructions  of  the  river,  and  at 
length  they  arrived  at  Strawberry  Island,  so  called  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  first  rapid.  As  this  part  of 
the  Columbia  will  be  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  being  the  scene  of  some  of  its  incidents,  we  shall  give  a 
general  description  of  it  in  this  place. 

The  falls  or  rapids  of  the  Columbia  are  situated  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
first  is  a  perpendicular  cascade  of  twenty  feet,  after  which  there 
is  a  swift  descent  for  a  mile,  between  islands  of  hard  black  rock, 
to  another  pitch  of  eight  feet  divided  by  two  rocks.  About  two 
and  a  half  miles  below  this  the  river  expands  into  a  wide  basin, 
seemingly  dammed  up  by  a  perpendicular  ridge  of  black  rock. 
A  current,  however,  sets  diagonally  to  the  lefl  of  this  rocky 
barrier,  where  there  is  a  chasm  forty-five  yards  in  width.  Through 
this  the  whole  body  of  the  river  roars  along,  swelling  and  whirl- 
ing and  boiling  for  some  distance  in  the  wildest  confusion. 
Through  this  tremendous  channel  the  intrepid  explorers  of  the 
river,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  passed  safely  in  their  boats ;  the  danger 
being,  not  fi*om  the  rocks,  but  from  the  great  surges  and  whirlpools. 

At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  foot  of  this 
narrow  channel  is  a  rapid,  formed  by  two  rocky  islands;  and  two 
miles  beyond  is  a  second  great  fall,  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  twenty 
feet  high,  extending  nearly  from  shore  to  shore.  The  river  is 
agiun  compressed  into  a  channel  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  wide, 
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worn  through  a  rough  bed  of  hard  black  rock,  along  which  it 
boils  and  roars  with  great  fury  for  the  distance  of  three  miles. 
This  is  called  "  The  Long  Narrows." 

Here  is  the  great  fishing  place  of  the  Columbia.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year,  when  the  water  is  high,  the  salmon  ascend  the  river 
in  incredible  numbers.  As  they  pass  through  this  narrow  strait, 
the  Indians,  standing  on  the  rocks,  or  on  the  end  of  wooden 
stages  projecting  from  the  banks,  scoop  them  up  with  small  nets 
distended  on  hoops  and  attached  to  long  handles,  and  cast  them 
on  the  shore. 

They  are  then  cured  and  packed  in  a  peculiar  manner.  After 
having  been  opened  and  disembowelled,  they  are  exposed  to  the 
sun  on  scaffolds  erected  on  the  river  banks.  When  sufficiently 
dry,  they  are  pounded  fine  between  two  stones,  pressed  into  the 
smallest  compass,  and  packed  in  baskets  or  bales  of  grass  mat- 
ting, about  two  feet  loiig  and  one  in  diameter,  lined  with  the  cured 
skin  of  a  salmon.  The  top  is  likewise  covered  with  fish  skins, 
secured  by  corcls  passing  through  holes  in  the  edge  of  the  basket. 
Packages  are  then  made,  each  containing  twelve  of  these  bales, 
seven  at  bottom,  five  at  top,  pressed  close  to  each  other,  with  the 
corded  side  upward,  wrapped  in  mats  and  corded.  These  are 
placed  in  dry  situations,  and  again  covered  with  matting.  Each 
of  these  packages  contains  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  pounds  of 
dried  fish,  which  in  this  state  will  keep  sound  for  several  years.* 

We  have  given  this  process  at  some  length  as  furnished  by  the 
first  explorers,  because  it  marks  a  practised  ingenuity  in  prepar- 
ing articles  of  tra^c  for  a  market,  seldom  seen  among  our  ab- 
originals. For  like  reasons  we  would  make  especial  mention 
of  the  village  of  Wish-ram,  at  the  head  of  the  Long  Narrows,  as 
being  a  solitary  instance  of  an  aboriginal  trading  mart,  or  empo- 
rium. Here  the  salmon  caught  in  the  neighbouring  rapids  were 
"  warehoused,"  to  await  customers.  Hither  the  tribes  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  repaired  with  the  fish  of  the  sea-coast, 
the  roots,  berries,  and  especially  the  wappatoo,  gathered  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  river,  together  with  goods  and  trinkets  obtained 
from  the  ships  which  casually  visit  the  coast.  Hither  also  the 
tribes  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  brought  down  horses,  bear- 
grass,  quamash,  and  other  commodities  of  the  interior.  The 
merchant  fishermen  at  the  falls  acted  as  middlemen  or  factors, 
and  passed  the  objects  of  traffic,  as  it  were,  cross-handed;  trading 
away  part  of  the  wares  received  from  the  mountain  tribes  to  those 
of  the  river  and  the  plains,  and  vice  versa:  their  packages  of 
pounded  salmon  entered  largely  into  the  system  of  barter,  and 

*  Le-vvia  and  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 
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being  carried  off  in  opposite  directions,  found  their  way  to  the 
savage  hunting  camps  far  in  the  interior^  and  to  the  casual  white 
traders  who  touched  upon  the  coast. 

We  have  already  noticed  certain  contrarieties  of  character 
between  the  Indian  tribes,  produced  by  their  diet  and  mode  of 
life ;  and  nowhere  are  they  more  apparent  than  about  the  falls  of 
the  Columbia.  The  Indians  of  this  great  fishing  mart  are  repre- 
sented by  the  earliest  explorers  as  sleeker  and  fatter,  but  less 
hardy  and  active,  than  the  tribes  of  the  mountains  and  the  prai- 
ries, who  live  by  hunting,  or  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  river, 
where  fish  is  scanty,  and  the  inhabitants  must  eke  out  their  sub- 
sistence by  digging  roots  or  chasing  the  deer.  Indeed,  whenever 
an  Indian  of  the  upper  country  is  too  lazy  to  hunt,  yet  is  fond  of 
good  living,  he  repairs  to  the  falls,  to  live  in  abundance  without 
labour. 

"  By  such  worthless  dogs  as  these,"  says  an  honest  trader  in 
his  journal,  which  now  lies  before  us,  **  by  such  worthless  dogs 
as  these  are  these  noted  fishing-places  peopled,  which,  like  our 
great  cities,  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  head-quarters  of 
vitiated  principles." 

The  habits  of  trade  and  the  avidity  of  gain  have  their  corrupt- 
ing effects  even  in  the  wilderness,  as  may  be  instanced  in  the 
members  of  this  aboriginal  emporium ;  for  the  same  journalist 
denounces  them  as  ^'  saucy,  impudent  rascals,  who  will  steal  when 
they  can,  and  pillage  whenever  a  weak  party  falls  in  their  power/' 

That  he  does  not  belie  them  will  be  evidenced  hereafter,  when 
we  have  occasion  again  to  touch  at  Wish-ram  and  navigate  the 
rapids.  In  the  present  instance  the  travellers  effected  the  labo- 
rious ascent  of  this  part  of  the  river,  with  all  its  various  por- 
tages, without  molestation,  and  once  more  launched  away  in 
smooth  water  above  the  high  falls. 

The  two  parties  continued  together,  without  material  impedi- 
ment, for  three  or  four  hundred  miles  further  up  the  Columbia ; 
Mr.  Thompson  appearing  to  take  great  interest  in  the  success  of 
Mr.  Stuart,  and  pointing  out  places  favourable,  as  he  said,  to  the 
establishment  of  his  contemplated  trading  post. 

Mr.  Stuart,  who  distrusted  his  sincerity,  at  length  pretended 
to  adopt  his  advice,  and,  taking  leave  of  him,  remained  as  if  to 
establish  himself,  while  the  other  proceeded  on  his  course  towards 
the  mountains.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  fairly  departed,  than 
Mr.  Stuart  again  pushed  forward,  under  guidance  of  the  two 
Indians,  nor  did  he  stop  until  he  had  arrived  within  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  of  the  Spokan  River,  which  he  considered 
near  enough  to  keep  the  rival  establishment  in  check. 
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The  place  which  he  pitched  upon  for  his  trading  post  was  a 
point  of  land  about  three  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Oakinagan  with  the  Columbia.  The 
former  is  a  river  which  has  its  source  in  a  considerable  lake 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  the  point  of  junction. 
The  two  rivers,  about  the  place  of  their  confluence,  are  bordered 
by  immense  prairies  covered  with  herbage,  but  destitute  of  trees. 
The  point  itself  was  ornamented  with  wild  flowers  of  every  hue, 
in  which  innumerable  humming-birds  were  "  banqueting  nearly 
the  livelong  day." 

The  situation  of  this  point  appeared  to  be  well  adapted  for  a 
trading  post.  The  climate  was  salubrious,  the  soil  fertile,  the 
rivers  well  stocked  with  fish,  the  natives  peaceable  and  friendly. 
There  were  easy  eoramunications  with  the  interior  by  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Columbia  and  the  lateral  stream  of  the  Oakinagan, 
while  the  downward  current  of  the  Columbia  furnished  a  high- 
way to  Astoria. 

Availing  himself,  therefore,  of  the  driftwood  which  had  c  1- 
lected  in  quantities  in  the  neighbouring  bends  of  the  river,  Mr. 
Stuart  and  his  men  set  to  work  to  erect  a  house,  which  in  a  little 
while  was  sufficiently  completed  for  their  residence;  and  thus 
was  established  the  first  interior  post  of  the  company.  We  will 
now  return  to  notice  the  progress  of  affairs  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  sailing  of  the  Tonquin,  and  the  departure  of  Mr.  David 
Stuart  and  his  detachment,  had  produced  a  striking  effect  on 
affairs  at  Astoria.  The  natives  who  had  swarmed  about  the 
place  began  immediately  to  drop  off,  until  at  length  not  an  Indian 
was  to  be  seen.  This,  at  first,  was  attributed  to  the  want  of 
peltries  with  which  to  trade;  but  in  a  little  while  the  mystery 
was  explained  in  a  more  alarming  manner.  A  conspiracy  was 
said  to  be  on  foot  among  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  make  a  com- 
bined attack  upon  the  white  men,  now  that  they  were  so  reduced 
in  number.  For  this  purpose  there  had  been  a  gathering  of 
warriors  in  a  neighbouring  bay,  under  pretext  of  fishing  for 
sturgeon ;  and  fleets  of  canoes  were  expected  to  join  them  from 
the  north  and  south.  Even  Comcomly,  the  one-eyed  chief,  not- 
withstanding his  professed  friendship  for  Mr.  M'Dougal,  was 
strongly  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  this  general  combination. 
Alarmed  at  rumours  of  this  impending  danger,  the  Astorians 
suspended  their  regular  labour,  and  set  to  work,  with  all  haste,  to 
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throw  ap  tem][>orar7  works  for  refuge  and  defence.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days  they  surrounded  their  dwelling-house  and  magazines 
with  a  picket  fence  ninety  feet  square,  flanked  by  two  bastions, 
on  which  were  mounted  four  four-pounders.  Every  day  they 
exercised  themselves  in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  so  as  to  qualify 
themselves  for  military  duty,  and  at  night  ensconced  themselves 
in  their  fortress,  and  posted  sentinels  to  guard  against  surprise. 
In  this  way  they  hoped,  even  in  case  of  attack,  to  be  able  to  hold 
out  until  the  arrival  of  the  party  to  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Hunt 
across  the  Bocky  Mountains,  or  until  the  return  of  the  Tonquin. 
The  latter  dependence,  however,  was  doomed  soon  to  be  destroyed. 
Early  in  August,  a  wandering  band  of  savages  from  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca,  made  their  appearance  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  where  they  came  to  fish. for  sturgeon.  They  brought 
disastrous  accounts  of  the  Tonquin,  which  were  at  first  treated 
as  mere  fables,  but  which  were  too  sadly  confirmed  by  a  difierent 
tribe  that  arrived  a  few  days  subsequently.  We  shall  relate  the 
circumstances  of  this  melancholy  affair  as  correctly  as  the  casual 
discrepancies  in  the  statements  that  have  reached  us  will  permit. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  Tonquin  set  sail  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  on  the  fifth  of  June.  The  whole  number  of 
persons  on  board  amounted  to  twenty-three.  In  one  of  the  outer 
bays  they  picked  up,  from  a  fishing  canoe,  an  Indian  named 
L^azee,  who  had  already  made  two  voyages  along  the  coast,  and 
knew  something  of  the  language  of  the  various  tribes.  He 
agreed  to  accompany  them  as  interpreter. 

Steering  to  the  north,  Captain  Thorn  arrived  in  a  few  days  at 
Vancouver's  island,  and  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Neweetee, 
very  much  against  the  advice  of  his  Indian  interpreter,  who 
warned  him  against  the  perfidious  character  of  the  natives  of 
this  part  of  the  coast.  Numbers  of  canoes  soon  came  off,  bring- 
ing sea- otter  skins  to  sell.  It  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  com- 
mence a  traffic,  but  Mr,  M*Kay,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  the 
men,  went  on  shore  to  a  large  village  to  visit  Wicananish,  the 
chief  of  the  surrounding  territory,  six  of  the  natives  remaining 
on  board  as  hostages.  He  was  received  with  great  professions 
of  friendship,  entertained  hospitably;,  and  a  couch  of  sea-otter 
skins  was  prepared  for  him  in  the  dwelling  of  the  chieftain,  where 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  pass  the  night. 

In  the  morning,  before  Mr.  M'Kay  had  returned  to  the  ship, 
great  numbers  of  the  natives  came  off  in  their  canoes  to  trade, 
headed  by  two  sons  of  Wicananish.  As  they  brought  abundance 
of  sea-otter  skins,  and  there  was  every  appearance  of  a  brisk 
trade,  Captain  Thorn  did  not  wait  for  the  return  of  Mr,  M*Kay, 
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bufc  spread  his  wares  upon  deck,  making  a  tempting  display  of 
blankets,  cloths,  knives,  beads,  and  fish-hooks,  expecting  a  prompt 
and  profitable  sale.  The  Indians,  however,  were  not  so  eager 
and  simple  as  he  had  supposed,  having  learned  the  art  of  bar- 
gaining and  the  value  of  merchandise  from  the  casual  traders 
along  the  coast.  They  were  guided,  too,  by  a  shrewd  old  chief 
named  Nookamis,  who  had  grown  gray  in  trafiSc  with  New  Eng- 
land skippers,  and  prided  himself  upon  his  acuteness.  His  opinion 
seemed  to  regulate  the  market.  When  Captain  Thorn  made 
what  he  considered  a  liberal  offer  for  an  otter  skin,  the  wily  old 
Indian  treated  it  with  scorn,  and  asked  more  than- double.  His 
comrades  all  took  their  cue  from  him,  and  not  an  otter  skin  was 
to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

The  old  fellow,  however,  overshot  his  mark,  and  mistook  the 
character  of  the  man  he  was  treating  with.  Thorn  was  a  plain, 
straight-forward  sailor,  who  never  had  two  minds  nor  two  prices 
in  his  dealings,  was  deficient  in  patience  and  pliancy,  and  totally 
wanting  in  the  chicanery  of  traffic.  He  had  a  vast  deal  of  stern, 
but  honest  pride  in  his  nature,  and,  moreover,  held  the  whole 
savage  race  in  sovereign  contempt.  Abandoning  all  further  at- 
tempts, therefore,  to  bargain  with  his  shufiling  customers,  he  thrust 
his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  deck  in 
sullen  silence.  The  cunning  old  Indian  followed  him  to  and  fro, 
holding  out  a  sea-otter  skin  to  him  at  every  turn,  and  pestering 
him  to  trade.  Finding  other  means  unavailing,  he  suddenly 
changed  his  tone,  and  began  to  jeer  and  banter  him  upon  the 
mean  prices  he  offered.  This  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of 
the  captain,  who  was  never  remarkable  for  relishing  a  joke,  espe- 
cially when  at  his  own  expense.  Turning  suddenly  upon  his 
persecutor,  he  snatched  the  proffered  otter  skin  from  his  hands, 
rubbed  it  in  his  face,  and  dismissed  him  over  the  side  of  the  ship 
with  no  very  complimentary  application  to  accelerate  his  exit. 
He  then  kicked  the  peltries  to  the  right  and  left  about  the  deck, 
and  broke  up  the  market  in  the  most  ignominious  manner.  Old 
Nookamis  made  for  shore  in  a  furious  passion,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  Shewish,  one  of  the  sons  ofWicananish,  who  went  off 
breathing  vengeance,  and  the  ship  was  soon  abandoned  by  the 
natives. 

When  Mr.  M*Kay  returned  on  board,  the  interpreter  related 
what  had  passed,  and  begged  him  to  prevail  upon  the  captain  to 
make  sail,  as,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  temper  and  pride  of  the 
people  of  the  place,  he  was  sure  they  would  resent  the  indignity 
offered  to  one  of  their  chiefs.  Mr.  M'Kay,  who  himself  possessed 
some  experience  of  Indian  character,  weni  to  the  captain,  who 
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was  still  pacing  the  deck  in  moody  humour,  represented  the  dan- 
ger to  which  his  hasty  act  had  exposed  the  vessel,  and  urged  him 
to  weigh  anchor.  The  captain  made  light  of  his  counsels,  and 
pointed  to  his  cannon  and  firearms  as  a  suffident  safeguard 
against  naked  savages.  Further  remonstrances  only  provoked 
taunting  replies  and  sharp  altercations.  The  day  passed  away 
without  any  signs  of  hostility,  and  at  night  the  captain  retired  as 
usual  to  his  cabin,  taking  no  more  than  the  usual  precautions. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  daybreak,  while  the  captain  and 
'Mr.  M'Kay  were  yet  asleep,  a  canoe  came  alongside  in  which 
were  twenty  Indians,  commanded  by  young  Shewish.  They  were 
unarmed,  their  aspect  and  demeanour  friendly,  and  they  held  up 
otter  skins,  and  made  signs  indicative  of  a  wish  to  trade.  The 
caution  enjoined  by  Mr.  Astor,  in  respect  to  the  admission  of  In- 
dians on  board  of  the  ship,  had  been  neglected  for  some  time 
past ;  and  the  officer  of  the  watch,  perceiving  those  in  the  canoe 
to  be  without  weapons,  and  having  received  no  orders  to  the  con- 
trary, readily  permitted  them  to  mount  the  deck.  Another  canoe 
soon  succeeded,  the  crew  of  which  was  likewise  admitted.  In  a 
little  while  other  canoes  came  off,  and  Indians  were  soon  clam- 
bering into  the  vessel  on  all  sides. 

The  officer  of  the  watch  now  felt  alarmed,  and  called  to  Cap- 
tain Thorn  and  Mr.  M*Kay.  By  the  time  they  came  on  deck,  it 
was  thronged  with  Indians.  The  interpreter  noticed  to  Mr. 
M'B[ay  that  many  of  the  natives  wore  short  mantles  of  skins, 
and  intimated  a  suspicion  that  they  were  secretly  armed.  Mr. 
M'Kay  urged  the  captain  to  clear  the  ship  and  get  under  way. 
He  again  made  light  of  the  advice;  but  the  augmented  swarm  of 
canoes  about  the  ship,  and  the  numbers  still  putting  off  from 
shore,  at  length  awakened  his  distrust,  and  he  ordered  some  of 
the  crew  to  weigh  anchor,  while  some  were  sent  aloft  to  make  sail. 

The  Indians  now  offered  to  trade  with  the  captain  on  his  own 
terms,  prompted,  apparently,  by  the  approaching  departure  of  th^ 
ship.  Accordingly,  a  hurried  trade  was  commenced.  The  main 
articles  sought  by  the  savages  in  barter,  were  knives;  as  fast  as 
some  were  supplied  they  moved  off,  and  others  succeeded.  By 
degrees  they  were  thus -distributed  about  the  deck,  and  all  with 
weapons. 

The  anchor  was  now  nearly  up,  the  sails  were  loose,  and  the 
captain,  in  a  loud  and  peremptory  tone,  ordered  the  ship  to  be 
cleared.  In  an  instant  a  signal  yell  Was  given:  it  was  echoed  on 
every  side,  knives  and  war-clubs  were  brandished  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  the  savages  rushed  upon  their  marked  victims. 

The  first  that  fell  was  Mr.  Lewis,  the  ship's  clerk.     He  was 
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leaning,  with  folded  arms,  over  a  bale  of  blankets,  engaged  in 
bargaining,  when  he  received  a  deadly  stab  in  the  back,  and  fell 
down  the  companion-way. 

Mr.  M'Kay,  who  was  seated  on  the  taffirail,  sprang  on  his  feet^ 
but  was  instantly  knocked  down  with  a  war-club,  and  flung  back- 
wards into  the  sea,  where  he  was  despatched  by  the  women  in 
the  canoes. 

In  the  meantime  Captain  Thorn  made  desperate  fight  against 
fearful  odds.  He  was  a  powerful  as  well  as  a  resolute  man,  but 
he  had  come  upon  deck  without  weapons.  Shewish,  the  young 
chief,  singled  him  out  as  his  peculiar  prey,  and  rushed  upon  him 
at  the  first  outbreak.  The  captain  had  barely  time  to  draw  a 
claspknife,  with  one  blow  of  which  he  laid  the  young  savage  dead 
at  his  feet.  Several  of  the  stoutest  followers  of  Shewish  now  set 
upon  him.  He  defended  himself  vigorously,  dealing  crippling 
blows  to  right  and  left,  and  strewing  the  quarter-deck  with  the 
slain  and  wounded.  His  object  was  to  fight  his  way  to  the  cabin, 
where  there  were  firearms;  but  he  was  hemmed  in  with  foes, 
covered  with  wounds,  and  faint  with  loss  of  blood.  For  an  in- 
stant he  leaned  upon  the  tiller  wheel,  when  a  blow  from  behind, 
with  a  war-club,  felled  him  to  the  deck,  where  he  was  despatched 
with  knives  and  thrown  overboard. 

While  this  was  transacting  upon  the  quarter-deck  a  chance- 
medley  fight  was  going  on  throughout  the  ship.  The  crew  fought 
desperately  with  knives,  handspikes,  and  whatever  weapon  they 
could  seize  upon  in  the  moment  of  surprise.  They  were  soon, 
however,  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  mercilessly  butchered. 

As  to  the  seven  who  had  been  sent  aloft  to  make  sail,  they 
contemplated  with  horror  the  carnage  that  was  going  on  below. 
Being  destitute  of  weapons,  they  let  themselves  down  by  the  run- 
ning rigging,  in  hopes  of  getting  between  decks.  One  fell  in  the 
attempt,  and  was  instantly  despatched;  another  received  a  death- 
blow in  the  back  as  he  was  descending;  a  third,  Stephen  Weekes, 
the  armourer,  was  mortally  woimded  as  he  was  getting  down  the 
hatchway. 

The  remaining  four  made  good  their  retreat  into  the  cabin, 
where  they  found  Mr.  Lewis,  still  alive,  though  mortally  wounded. 
Barricading  the  cabin  door,  they  broke  holes  through  the  com- 
panion-way, and,  with  the  muskets  and  ammunition  which  were 
at  hand,  opened  a  brisk  fire  that  soon  cleared  the  deck. 

Thus  far  the  Indian  interpreter,  from  whom  these  particulars 
are  derived,  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  deadly  conflict.  He 
had  taken  no  part  in  it,  and  had  been  spared  by  the  natives  as 
being  of  their  race.     In  the  confusion  of  the  moment  he  took 
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refuge  with  the  rest,  in  the  canoes.  The  survivors  of  the  crew 
now  sallied  forth,  and  discharged  some  of  the  deck  guns,  which  did 
great  execution  among  the  canoes,  and  drove  all  the  savages  to  shore. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day  no  one  ventured  to  put  off  to 
the  ship,  deterred  by  the  effects  of  the  firearms.  The  night 
passed  away  without  any  further  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tives. When  the  day  dawned,  the  Tonquin  still  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  bay,  her  sails  all  loose  and  flapping  in  the  wind,  and  no  one 
apparently  on  board  of  her.  After  a  time,  some  of  the  canoes 
ventured  forth  to  reconnoitre,  taking  with  them  the  interpreter. 
They  paddled  about  her,  keeping  cautiously  at  a  distance,  but 
growing  more  and  more  emboldened  at  seeing  her  quiet  and  life- 
less. One  man  at  length  made  his  appearance  on  the  deck,  and 
was  recognised  by  the  interpreter  as  Mr.  Lewis.  He  made 
friendly  signs,  and  invited  then!  on  board.  It  was  long  before 
they  ventured  to  comply.  Those  who  mounted  the  deck  met  with 
no  opposition;  no  one  was  to  be  seen  on  board;  for  Mr.  Lewis, 
after  inviting  them,  had  disappeared.  Other  canoes  now  pressed 
forward  to  board  the  prize;  the  decks  were  soon  crowded,  and 
the  sides  covered  with  clambering  savages,  all  intent  on  plunder. 
In  the  midst  of  their  eagerness  and  exultation,  the  ship  blew  up 
with  a  tremendous  explosion.  Arms,  legs,  and  mutilated  bodies 
were  blown  into  the  air,  and  dreadful  havoc  was  made  in  the  sur- 
rounding canoes.  The  interpreter  was  in  the  main-chains  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion,  and  was  thrown  unhurt  into  the  water, 
where  he  succeeded  in  getting  into  one  of  the  canoes.  According 
to  his  statement,  the  bay  presented  an  awful  spectacle  after  the 
catastrophe.  The  ship  had  disappeared,  but  the  bay  was  covered 
with  fragments  of  the  wreck,  with  shattered  canoes,  and  Indians 
swimming  for  their  lives,  or  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death; 
while  those  who  had  escaped  the  danger  remained  aghast  and  stu- 
pefied, or  made  with  frantic  panic  for  the  shore.  Upwards  of  a 
hundred  savages  were  destroyed  by  the  explosion,  many  more 
were  shockingly  mutilated,  and  ibr  days  afterwards  the  limbs  and 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  thrown  upon  the  beach. 

The  inhabitants  of  Neweetee  were  overwhelmed  with  conster- 
nation at  this  astounding  calamity,  which  had  burst  upon  them  in 
the  very  moment  of  triumph.  The  warriors  sat  mute  and  mourn- 
ful, while  the  women  filled  the  air  with  loud  lamentations.  Their 
weeping  and  wailing,  however,  was  suddenly  changed  into  yells 
of  fury  at  the  sight  of  four  unfortunate  white  men,  brought  cap- 
tive into  the  village*  They  had  been  driven  on  shore  in  one  of 
the  ship's  boats,  and  taken  at  some  distance  along  the  coast. 

The  interpreter  was  permitted  to  converse  with  them.    They 
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proved  to  be  the  four  brave  fellows  who  had  made  such  desperate 
defence  from  the  cabin.  The  interpreter  gathered  from,  them 
some  of  the  particulars  already  related.  They  told  him  further, 
that,  after  they  had  beaten  off  the  enemy,  and  cleared  the  ship, 
Lewis  advised  that  they  should  slip  the  cable  and  endeavour  to 
get  to  sea.  They  declined  to  take  his  advice,  alleging  that  the 
wind  set  too  strongly  into  the  bay,  and  would  drive  them  on 
shore.  They  resolved,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  to  put  off  quietly 
in  the  ship's  boat,  which  they  would  be  able  to  do  unperceived, 
and  to  coast  along  back  to  Astoria.  They  put  their  resolution 
into  effect;  but  Lewis  refused  to  accompany  them,  being  disa- 
bled by  his  wound,  hopeless  of  escape,  and  determined  on  a  ter- 
rible revenge.  On  the  voyage  out,  he  had  repeatedly  expressed 
a  presentiment  that  he  should  die  by  his  own  hands;  thinking  it 
highly  probable  that  he  should  be  engaged  in  some  contest  with 
the  natives,  and  being  resolved,  in  case  of  extremity,  to  commit 
suicide  rather  than  be  made  a  prisoner.  He  now  declared  his 
intlBntion  to  remain  on  board  of  the  ship 'until  daylight,  to  decoy 
as  many  of  the  savages  on  board  as  possible,  then  to  set  fire  to 
the  powder  magazine,  and  terminate  his  life  by  a  signal  act  of 
vengeance.  How  well  he  succeeded  has  been  shown.  His  com- 
panions bade  him  a  melancholy  adieu,  and  set  off  on  their  pre^ 
carious  expedition.  They  strove  with  might  and  main  to  get  out 
of  the  bay,  but  found  it  impossible  to  weather  a  point  of  land, 
and  were  at  length  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  a  small  cove, 
where  they  hoped  to  remain  concealed  until  the  wind  should  be 
more  favourable.  Exhausted  by  fatigue  and  watching,  they  fell 
into  a  sound  sleep,  and  in  that  state  were  surprised  by  the  sava- 
ges. Better  had  it  been  for  those  unfortunate  men  had  they 
remained  with  Lewis,  and  shared  his  heroic  death:  as  it  was, 
they  perished  in  a  more  painful  and  protracted  manner,  being 
sacrificed  by  the  natives  to  the  manesof  their  fiiends  with  all  the  lin- 
gering tortures  of  savage  cruelty.  Some  time  after  their  death, 
the  interpreter,  who  had  remained  a  kind  of  prisoner  at  large, 
effected  his  escape,  and  brought  the  tragical  tidings  to  Astoria. 
Such  is  the  melancholy  story  of  the  Tonquin,  and  such  was 
the  fate  of  her  brave,  but  headstrong  commander,  and  her  adven- 
turous crew.  It  is  a  catastrophe  that  shows  the  importance,  in 
all  enterprises  of  moment,  to  keep  in  mind  the  general  instruc- 
tions of  the  sagacious  heads  which  devise  them.  Mr.  Astor  was 
well  aware  of  the  perils  to  which  ships  were  exposed  on  this 
coast  from  quarrels  with  the  natives,  and  from  perfidious  attempts 
of  the  latter  to  'surprise  and  capture  them  in  unguarded  mo- 
ments.    He  had  repeatedly  enjoined  it  upon  Captain  Thorn,  ia 
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conversation,  and  at  parting,  in  his  letter  of  instructions,  to  be 
courteous  and  kind  in  his  dealings  with  the  savages,  but  by  no 
means  to  confide  in  their  apparent  friendship,  nor  to  admit  more 
than  a  few  on  board  of  his  ship  at  a  time. 

Had  the  deportment  of  Captain  Thorn  been  properly  regula- 
ted, the  insult  so  wounding  to  savage  pride  would  never  have 
been  given.  Had  he  enforced  the  rule  to  admit  but  a  few  at  a 
time,  the  savages  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  the  mastery. 
He  was  too  irritable,  however,  to  practise  the  necessary  self- 
command,  and,  having  been  nurtured  in  a  proud  contempt  of 
danger,  thought  it  beneath  him  to  manifest  any  fear  of  a  crew 
of  unarmed  savages. 

With  all  his  faults  and  foibles,  we  cannot  but  speak  of  him 
with  esteem,  and  deplore  his  untimely  fate  ;  for  we  remember 
him  well  in  early  life,  as'  a  companion  in  pleasant  scenes  and 
joyous  hours.  When  on  shore,  among  his  friends,  he  was  a  frank, 
manly,  sound-hearted  sailor.  On  board  ship  he  evidently  as- 
sumed the  hardness  of  deportment  and  sternness  of  demeanour 
which  many  deem  essential  to  naval  service.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  expedition,  however,  he  showed  himself  loyal,  single- 
minded,  straight-forward,  and  fearless ;  and  if  the  fate  of  his 
vessel  may  be  charged  to  his  harshness  and  imprudence,  we 
should  recollect  that  he  paid  for  his  error  with  his  life. 

The  loss  of  the  Tonquin  was  a  grievous  blow  to  the  infant 
establishment  of  Astoria,  and  one  that  threatened  to  bring  after 
it  a  train  of  disasters.  The  intelligence  of  it  did  not  reach  Mr. 
Astor  until  many  months  afterwards.  He  felt  it  in  all  its  force, 
and  was  aware  that  it  must  cripple,  if  not  entirely  defeat,  the 
great  scheme  of  his  ambition.  In  his  letters,  written  at  the  time, 
he  speaks  of  it  as  "a  calamity,  the  length  of  which  he  could  not 
foresee."  He  indulged,  however,  in  no  weak  and  vain  lamenta- 
tion, but  sought  to  devise  a  prompt  and  efficient  remedy.  The 
very  same  evening  he  appeared  at  the  theatre  with  his  usual 
serenity  of  countenance.  A  friend,  who  knew  the  disastrous 
intelligence  he  had  received,  expressed  his  astonishment  that  he 
could  have  calmness  of  spirit  s'l^Scient  for  such  a  scene  of  light 
amusement.  **What  would  you  have  me  do?"  was  his  charac- 
teristic reply ;  "would  yon  have  me  stay  at  home  and  weep  for 
what  I  cannot  help?  '* 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

The  tidings  of  the  loss  of  the  Tonquin,  and  the  massacre  of  her 
erew,  struck  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  Astorians.  They  found 
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themselves  a  mere  handful  of  men.  on  a  savage  coast  surrouDded 
by  hostile  tribes*  who  would  doubtlesf)  \ie  incited  and  encouraged 
to  deeds  of  violence  by  the  late  tbarful  catastrophe.  In  this 
juncture  Mr.  M'Dougal,  we  are  told,  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem 
by  which  to  avail  himself  of  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  4he 
savages,  and  which  certainly  does  credit  to  his  ingenuity. 

The  natives  of  the  coast,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  regions  west 
of  the  mountains,  had  an  extreme  dread  of  the  smallpox ;  that 
terrific  scourge  having,  a  few  years  previously,  appeared  among 
them,  and  almost  swept  off  entire  tribes.  Its  origin  and  nature 
were  wrapped  in  mystery,  and  they  conceived  it  an  evil  inflicted 
upon  them  by  the  Great  Spirit,  or  brought  among  them  by  the 
white  men.  The  last  idea  was  seized  upon  by  Mr.  M'Dougal. 
He  assembled  several  of  the  chieftains  whom  he  believed  to  be  in 
the  conspiracy.  When  they  were  all  seated  around,  he  informed 
them  that  he  had  heard  of  the  treachery  of  some  of  their  northern 
brethren  towards  the  Tonquin,  and  was  determined  on  vengeance. 
"  The  white  men  among  you,"  said  he,  "  are  few  in  number,  it  is 
true,  but  they  are  mighty  in  medicine.  See  here,"  continued  he, 
drawing  forth  a  small  bottle  and  holding  it  before  their  eyes,  "  in 
this  bottle  I  hold  the  smallpox,  safely  corked  up ;  I  have  but  to 
draw  the  cork,  and  let  loose  the  pestilence,  to  sweep  man,  woman, 
and  child  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  chiefs  were  struck  with  horror  and  alarm.  They  implored 
him  not  to  uncork  the  bottle,  since  they  and  all  their  people  were 
firm  friends  of  the  white  men,  and  would  always  remain  so  ;  but, 
should  the  smallpox  be  once  let  out,  it  would  run  like  wildfire 
throughout  the  country,  sweeping  off  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad ; 
and  surely  he  would  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  punish  his  friends  fur 
crimes  committed  by  his  enemies. 

Mr.  M'Dougal  pretended  to  be  convinced  by  their  reasoning, 
and  assured  them  that,  so  long  as  the  white  people  should  be 
unmolested,  and  the  conduct  of  their  Indian  neighbours  friendly 
and  hospitable,  the  phial  of  wrath  should  remain  sealed  up ;  but, 
on  the  least  hostility,  the  fatal  cork  should  be  drawn. 

From  this  time,  it  is  added,  he  was  much  dreaded  by  the 
natives,  as  one  who  held  their  fate  in  his  hands,  and  was  called, 
by  way  of  pre-eminence,  **the  Great  Smallpox  Chief." 

All  this  while  the  labours  of  the  infant  settlement  went  on  with 
unremitting  assiduity,  and,  by  the  26th  of  September,  a  commo- 
dious mansion,  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  all  hands,  was 
completed.  It  was  built  of  stone  and  clay,  there  being  no  calcare- 
ous stone  in  the  neighbourhood  from  which  lime  for  mortar  could 
be  procured.    The  schooner  was  also  finished,  and  launched,  with 
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the  acjcustoraeci  ceremony,  on  the  second  of  October,  and  took  her 
station  below  the  fort.  Sne  was  named  the  Doily,  and  was  the 
first  American  vessel  launched  on  this  coast. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  in  the  evening,  the  little  community 
at  Astoria  was  enlivened  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  detach- 
ment from  Mr.  David  Stuart's  post  on  the  Oakinagan.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  of  the  clerks  and  two  of  the  privates.  They  brought 
favourable  accounts  of  the  new  establishment,  but  reported  that, 
as  Mr.  Stuart  was  apprehensive  there  might  be  a  difficulty  of 
subsisting  his  whole  party  throughout  the  winter,  he  had  sent 
one  half  back  to  Astoria,  retaining  with  him  only  Ross,  Montigny, 
and  two  others.  Such  is  the  hardihood  of  the  Indian  trader. 
In  the  heart  of  a  savage  and  unknown  country,  seven  hundred 
miles  from  the  main  body  of  his  fellow-adventurers,  Stuart  had 
dismissed  half  of  his  little  number,  and  was  prepared  with  the 
residue  to  brave  all  the  perils  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  rigours 
of  a  long  and  dreary  winter. 

With  the  return  party  came  a  Canadian  creole  named  Eegis 
Brugiere,  and  an  Iroquois  hunter,  with  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. As  these  two  personages  belong  to  certain  classes  which 
have  derived  their  peculiar  characteristics  from  the  fur  trade,  we 
deem  some  few  particulars  concerning  them  pertinent  to  the  nature 
of  this  work. 

Brugiere  was  of  a  class  of  beaver  trappers  and  hunters  tech- 
nically called  freemen,  in  the  language  of  the  traders.  They  are 
generally  Canadians  by  birth,  and  of  French  descent,  who  have 
been  employed  for  a  term  of  years  by  some  fur  company^  but, 
their  term  being  expired,  continue  to  hunt  and  trap  on  their  own 
account,  trading  with  the  company  like  the  Indians.  Hence  they 
derive  their  appellation  of  freemen,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
trappers  who  are  bound  for  a  number  of  years,  and  receive  wages, 
or  hunt  on  shares. 

Having  passed  their  early  youth  in  the  wOdemess,  separated 
almost  entirely  from  civilized  man,  and  in  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  Indians,  they  relapse,  with  a  facility  common  to  human 
nature,  into  the  habitudes  of  savage  life.  Though  no  longer 
bound  by  engagements  to  continue  in  the  interior,  they  have  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  the  freedom  of  the  forest  and  the  prairie, 
that  they  look  back  with  repugnance  upon  the  restraints  of  civiliza- 
tion. Most  of  them  intermarry  with  the  natives,  and,  like  the 
latter,  have  often  a  plurality  of  wives.  Wanderers  of  the  wil- 
derness, according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  the  migra- 
tions of  animals,  and  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  game,  they  lead  a 
precarious  and  unsettled  existence  i  exposed  to  sun  and  storm, 
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and  all  kinds  of  hardships,  until  they  resemble  Indians  in  com-* 
plexion  as  well  as  in  tastes  and  habits.  From  time  to  time,  they 
bring  the  peltries  they  have  collected  to  the  trading-houses  of  the 
company  in  whose  employ  they  have  been  brought  up.  Here 
they  traffic  them  away  for  such  articles  of  merchandise  or 
ammunition  as  they  may  stand  in  need  of.  At  the  time  when 
Montreal  was  the  great  emporium  of  the  fur  trader,  one  of  these 
freemen  of  the  wilderness  would  suddenly  return,  after  an  absence 
of  many  years,  among  his  old  friends  and  comrades.  He  would 
be  greeted  as  one  risen  from  the  dead;  and  with  the  greater  wel- 
come, as  he  returned  flush  of  money^  A  short  time,  however,  spent 
in  revelry  would  be  sufficient  to  drain  his  purse  and  sate  him  with 
civilized  life,  and  he  would  return  with  new  relish  to  the  un- 
shackled freedom  of  the  forest. 

Numbers  of  men  of  this  class  were  scattered  throughout  the 
northwest  territories.  Some  of  them  retained  a  little  of  the  thrift 
and  forethought  of  the  civilized  man,  and  became  wealthy  among 
their  improvident  neighbours;  their  wealth  being  chiefly  displayed 
in  large  bands  of  horses,  which  covered  the  prairies  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  abodes.  Most  of  them,  however,  were  prone  to  assimilate 
to  the  red  man  in  their  heedlessness  of  the  future. 

Such  was  Regis  Brugiere,  a  freeman  and  rover  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Having  been  brought  up  in  the  service  of  the  Northwest 
Company,  he  had  followed  in  the  train  of  one  of  its  expeditions 
across  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  undertaken  to  trap  for  the 
trading  post  established  on  the  Spokan  River.  In  the  course  of 
his  hunting  excursions  he  had  either  accidentally,  or  de- 
signedly, found  his  way  to  the  post  of  Mr.  Stuart,  and  been 
prevailed  upon  to  descend  the  Columbia,  and  **  try  his  luck"  at 
Astoria. 

Ignace  Shonowane,  the  Iroquois  hunter,  was  a  specimen  of  a 
different  class.  He  was  one  of  those  aboriginals  of  Canada  who 
had  partially  conformed  to  the  habits  of  civilization,  and  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  under  the  influence  of  the  French 
colonists  and  the  Catholic  priests ;  who  seem  generally  to  have 
been  more  successful  in  conciliating,  taming,  and  converting  the 
savages,  than  their  English  and  Protestant  rivals.  These  half- 
civilized  Indians  retained  some  of  the  good,  and  many  of  the 
evil  qualities  of  their  original  stock.  They  were  first-rate  hunters, 
and  dexterous  in  the  management  of  the  canoe.  They  could  un- 
dergo great  privations,  and  were  admirable  for  the  service  of  the 
rivers,  lakes,  and  forests,  provided  they  could  be  kept  sober,  and 
in  proper  subordination;  but,  once  inflamed  with  liquor,  to 
which  they  were  madly  addicted,  all  the  dormant  passions,  in- 
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herent  in  their  nature,  were  prone  to  break  forth,  and  to  hurry 
them  into  the  most  vindictive  and  bloody  acts  of  violence. 

Though  they  generally  professed  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion, 
yet  it  was  mixed,  occasionally,  with  some  of  their  ancient  super- 
stitions ;  and  they  retained  much  of  the  Indian  belief  in  charms 
and  omens.  Numbers  of  these  men  were  employed  by  the 
Northwest  Company  as  trappers,  hunters,  and  canoe  men,  but 
on  lower  terms  than  were  allowed  to  white  men.  Ignace 
Shonowane  had,  in  this  way,  followed  the  enterprise  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  banks  of  the  Spokan,  being,  probably,  one  of  the 
first  of  his  tribe  that  had  traversed  the  Kocky  Mountains. 

Such  were  some  of  the  motley  populace  of  the  wilderness,  in- 
cident to  the  fur  trade,  who  were  gradually  attracted  to  the  new 
settlement  of  Astoria. 

The  month  of  October  now  be^n  to  give  indications  of  ap- 
proaching winter.  Hitherto,  the  colonists  had  been  well  pleased 
with  the  climate.  The  summer  had  been  temperate,  the  mercury 
never  rising  above  eighty  degrees.  Westerly  winds  had  prevailed 
during  the  spring  and  the  early  part  of  summer,  and  been 
succeeded  by  fresh  breezes  from  the  northwest.  In  the  month 
of  October  the  southerly  winds  set  in,  bringing  with  them 
frequent  rain. 

The  Indians  now  began  to  quit  the  borders  of  the  ocean,  and 
to  retire  to  their  winter-quarters  in  the  sheltered  bosom  of  the 
forests,  or  along  the  small  rivers  and  brooks.  The  rainy  season, 
which  commences  in  October,  continues,  with  little  intermission, 
until  April;  and  though  the  winters  are  generally  mild,  the 
mercury  seldom  sinking  below  the  freezing  point,  yet  the  tem- 
pests of  wind  and  rain  are  terrible.  The  sun  is  sometimes  ob- 
scured for  weeks,  the  brooks  swell  into  roaring  torrents,  and  the 
country  is  threatened  with  a  deluge. 

The  departure  of  the  Indians  to  their  winter-quarters  gradu- 
ally rendered  provisions  scanty,  and  obliged  the  colonists  to  send 
out  foraging  expeditions  in  the  Dolly.  Still,  the  little  handful  of 
adventurers  kept  up  their  spirits  in  their  lonely  fort  at  Astoria, 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they  should  be  animated  and 
reinforced  by  the  party  under  Mr.  Hunt,  that  was  to  come  to 
them  across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  year  gradually  wore  away.  The  rain,  which  had  poured 
down  almost  incessantly  since  the  first  of  October,  cleared  up 
towards  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  December,  and  the  morning 
of  the  first  of  January  ushered  in  a  day  of  sunshine. 

The  hereditary  French  holiday  spirit  of  the  Canadian  voya- 
geurs  ii  hardly  to  be  depressed  by  any  adversities ;  and  they  can 
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manage  to  get  up  aye/6  in  the  most  squalid  situations,  and  under  the 
most  untoward  circumstances.  An  extra  allowance  of  rum,  and  a 
little  flour  to  make  cakes  and  puddings,  constitute  a  "  regale;'*  and 
they  forget  all  their  toils  and  troubles  in  the  song  and  dance. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  partners  endeavoured  to  celebrate 
the  new  year  with  some  effect.  At  sunrise  the  drums  beat  to 
arms,  the  colours  were  hoisted,  with  three  rounds  of  small  arms 
and  three  discharges  of  cannon.  The  day  was  devoted  to  games 
of  agility  and  strength,  and  other  amusements;  and  grog  was 
temperately  distributed,  together  with  bread,  butter,  and  cheese. 
The  best  dinner  their  circumstances  could  afford  was  serv- 
ed- up  at  mid-day.  At  sunset  the  colours  were  lowered,  with 
another  discharge  of  artillery.  The  night  was  spent  in  dancing; 
and,  though  there  was  a  lack  of  female  partners  to  excite  their 
gallantry,  the  voyageurs  kept  up  the  ball,  with  true  French 
spirit,  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  So  passed  the  new 
year  festival  of  1812  at  the  infant  colony  of  Astoria. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

"We  have  followed  up  the  fortunes  of  the  maritime  part  of  this 
enterprise  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  have  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  embryo  establishment  to  the  opening  of  the  new 
year ;  let  us  now  turn  back  to  the  adventurous  band  to  whom  was 
intrusted  the  land  expedition,  and  who  were  to  make  their  way 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  up  vast  rivers,  across  trackless 
plains,  and  over  the  rugged  barriers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  conduct  of  this  expedition,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
was  assigned  to  Mr.  Wilson  Price  Hunt,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
one  of  the  partners  of  the  company,  who  was  ultimately  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
He  is  represented  as  a  man  scrupulously  upright  and  faithfiil  in 
his  dealings,  amicable  in  his  disposition,  and  of  most  accommodat- 
ing manners ;  and  his  whole  conduct  will  be  found  in  unison 
with  such  a  character.  He  was  not  practically  experienced  in 
the  Indian  trade ;  that  is  to  say,  he  had  never  made  any  expedi- 
tions of  traffic  into  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  but  he  had  been 
engaged  in  commerce  at  St.  Louis,  then  a  frontier  settlement  on 
the  Mississippi,  where  the  chief  branch  of  his  business  had  con- 
sisted in  furnishing  Indian  traders  with  goods  and  equipments. 
In  this  way,  he  had  acquired  much  knowledge  of  the  trade  at 
second  hand,  and  of  the  various  tribes,  and  the  interior  country 
over  which  it  extended. 

Another  of  the  partners,  Mr.  Donald  M^Kenzie,  waa  associa- 
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ted  with  Mr.  Hunt  in  the  expedition,  and  excelled  in  those 
points  in  which  the  other  was  deficient ;  for  he  had  been  tea 
jears  in  the  interior,  in  the  service  of  the  Northwest  Company, 
and  valued  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  '^  woodcraft,"  and  the 
strategy  of  Indian  trade  and  Indian  warfare.  He  had  a  frame 
seasoned  to  toils  and  hardships ;  a  spirit  not  to  be  intimidated, 
and  was  reputed  to  be  a  *^  remarkable  shot ;"  which  of  itself^  was 
sufficient  to  give  him  renown  upon  the  frontier. 

Mr.  Hunt  and  his  coadjutor  repaired,  about  the  latter  part  of 
July,  1810,  to  Montreal,  the  ancient  emporium  of  the  fur  trade, 
where  everything  requisite  for  the  expedition  could  be  procured. 
One  of  the  first  objects  was  to  recruit  a  complement  of  Canadian 
voyageurs  from  the  disbanded  herd  usually  to  be  found  loitering 
about  the  place.  A  degree  of  jockeyship,  however,  is  required 
for  this  service,  for  a  Canadian  voyageur  is  as  full  of  latent  tricks 
and  vice  as  a  horse ;  and  when  he  makes  the  greatest  external 
promise,  is  prone  to  prove  the  greatest  "  take  in."  Beside,  the 
Northwest  Company,  who  maintained  a  long  established  control 
at  Montreal,  and  knew  the  qualities  of  every  voyageur,  secretly 
interdicted  the  prime  hands  from  engaging  in  this  niBW  service; 
so  that,  although  liberal  terms  were  oflfered,  few  presented  them- 
selves but  such  as  were  not  worth  having. 

From  these  Mr.  Hunt  engaged  a  number  sufficient,  as  he  sup- 
posed, for  present  purposes;  and  having  laid  in  a  supply  of  ammu- 
nition, provisions,  and  Indian  goods,  embarked  all  on  board  one  of 
those  great  canoes  at  that  time  universally  used  by  the  fur  traders 
for  navigating  the  intricate  and  often-obstructed  rivers.  The  canoe 
was  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  long,  and  several  feet  in  width; 
constructed  of  birch  bark,  sewed  with  fibres  of  the  roots  of  the 
spruce  tree,  and  daubed  with  resin  of  the  pine,  instead  of  tar. 
The  cargo  was  made  up  in  packages,  weighing  from  ninety  to  one 
hundred  pounds  each,  for  the  facility  of  loading  and  unloading, 
and  of  transportation  at  portages.  The  canoe  itself,  though  capable 
of  sustaining  a  freight  of  upwards  of  four  tons,  could  readily  be 
carried  on  men's  shoulders.  Canoes  of  this  size  are  generally 
managed  by  eight  or  ten  men,  two  of  whom  are  picked  veterans, 
who  receive  double  wages,  and  are  stationed,  one  at  the  bow  and 
the  other  at  the  stern,  to  keep  a  look-out  and  to  steer.  They  are 
termed  the  foreman  and  the  steersman.  The  rest,  who  ply  the 
paddles,  are  called  middle-men.  When  there  is  a  favourable 
breeze,  the  canoe  is  occasionally  navigated  with  a  sail. 

The  expedition  took  its  regular  departure,  as  usual,  from  St. 
Anne's,  near  the  extremity  of  the  island  of  Montreal,  the  great 
starting  place  of  the  traders  to  the  interior.    Here  stood  the  an- 
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cient  chapel  of  St.  Anne,  the  patroness  of  the  Canadian  Toja* 
geurs ;  where  they  made  confession,  and  offered  up  their  vows, 
previous  to  departing  on  any  hazardous  expedition.  The  shrine 
of  the  saint  was  decorated  with  relics  and  votive  offerings  hung 
up  by  these  superstitious  beings,  either  to  propitiate  her  favour,^ or 
in  gratitude  for  some  signal  deliverance  in  the  wilderness.  It 
was  the  custom,  too,  of  these  devout  vagabonds,  after  leaving  the 
chapel,  to  l^ave  a  grand  carouse,  in  honour  of  the  saint  and  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  voyage.  In  this  part  of  their  devotions,  the 
crew  of  Mr.  Hunt  proved  themselves  by  no  means  deficient.  In- 
deed, he  soon  discovered  that  his  recruits,  enlisted  at  Montreal, 
were  fit  to  vie  with  the  ragged  regiment  of  Falstaff.  Some  were 
able-bodied,  but  inexpert ;  others  were  expert,  but  lazy ;  while  a 
third  class  were  expert  and  willing,  but  totally  worn  out,  being 
broken-down  veterans,  incapable  of  toil. 

With  this  inefficient  crew  he  made  his  way  up  the  Ottawa 
River,  and  by  the  ancient  route  of  the  fur  traders,  along  a  suc- 
cession of  small  lakes  and  rivers,  to  Michilimackinac.  Their 
progress  was  slow  and  tedious.  Mr.  Hunt  was  not  accustomed 
to  the  management  of  "  voyageurs,"  and  he  had  a  crew  admirably 
disposed  to  play  the  old  soldier,  and  balk  their  work;  and  ever 
ready  to  come  to  a  halt,  land,  make  a  fire,  put  on  the  great  pot 
and  smoke,  and  gossip,  and  sing  by  the  hour. 

It  was  not  until  the  22d  of  July  that  they  arrived  at  Mackinaw, 
situated  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  at  the  confiuenee  of  lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan.  This  famous  old  French  trading-post  con- 
tinued to  be  a  rallying  point  for  a  multifarious  and  motley  popu- 
lation. The  inhabitants  were  amphibious  in  their  habits,  most 
of  them  being,  or  having  been,  voyageurs  or  canoe-men.  It  was 
the  great  place  of  arrival  and  departure  of  the  southwest  fur  trade. 
Here  the  Mackinaw  Company  had  established  its  principal  post, 
from  whence  it  communicated  with  the  interior  and  with  Mon- 
treal. Hence  its  various  traders  and  trappers  set  out  for  their 
respective  destinations  about  Lake  Superior  and  its  tributary- 
waters,  or  for  the  Mississippi,  the  Arkansas,  the  Missouri,  and  the 
other  regions  of  the  west.  Here,  after  the  absence  of  a  year,  or 
more,  they  returned  with  their  peltries,  and  settled  their  accounts ; 
the  furs  rendered  in  by  them  being  transmitted  in  canoes,  from 
hence  to  Montreal.  Mackinaw  was,  therefore,  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  very  scantily  peopled ;  but  at  certain  seasons  the 
traders  arrived  from  all  points,  with  their  crews  of  voyageurs, 
and  the  place  swarmed  like  a  hive. 

Mackinaw,  at  that  time,  was  a  mere  village,  stretching  along  a 
small  bay,  with  a  fine  broad  beach  in  fi^ont  of  its  principal  row 
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of  hoases,  and  dominated  by  the  old  fort,  which  crowned  an  im- 
pending height.  The  beach  was  a  kind  of  public  promenade, 
where  were  displayed  all  the  vagaries  of  a  seaport  on  the  arrival 
of  a  fleet  from  a  long  cruise.  Here  voyageurs  frolicked  away 
their  wages,  fiddling  and  dancing  in  the  booths  and  cabins,  buy- 
ing all  kinds  of  knick-knacks,  dressing  themselves  out  finely,  and 
parading  up  and  down,  like  arrant  braggarts  and  coxcombs. 
Sometimes  they  met  with  rival  coxcombs  in  the  young  Indians 
from  the  opposite  shore,  who  would  appear  on  the  beach  painted 
and  decorated  in  fantastic  style,  and  would  saunter  up  and  down, 
to  be  gazed  at  and  admired,  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  eclipsed 
their  pale-faced  competitors. 

Now  and  then  a  chance  party  of  "  Northwesters"  appeared  at 
Mackinaw  from  the  rendezvous  at  Fort  William.  These  held 
themselves  up  as  the  chivalry  of  the  fur  trade.  They  were  men 
of  iron;  proof  against  cold  weather,  hard  fare,  and  perils  of  all 
kinds*  Some  would  wear  the  northwest  button,  and  a  formidable 
dirk,  and  assume  something  of  a  military  air.  They  generally 
wore  feathers  in  their  hats,  and  affected  the  "  brave."  "  Je  suis 
an  bomme  du  nord  !" — "  I  am  a  man  of  the  north,"  one  of  these 
swelling  fellows  would  exclaim,  sticking  his  arms  akimbo  and 
rufiiing  by  the  Southwesters,  whom  he  regarded  with  great  con- 
tempt, as  men  softened  by  mild  climates  and  the  luxurious  fare 
of  bread  and  bacon,  and  whom  he  stigmatized  with  the  inglori- 
ous name  of  pork-eaters.  The  superiority  assumed  by  these 
vainglorious  swaggerers  was,  in  general,  tacitly  admitted.  Indeed, 
some  of  them  had  acquired  great  notoriety  for  deeds  of  hardihood 
and  courage ;  for  the  fur  trade  had  its  heroes,  whose  names  re- 
sounded throughout  the  wilderness. 

Snch  was  Mackinaw  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating.  It 
now,  doubtless,  presents  a  totally  different  aspect.  The  fur  com- 
panies no  longer  assemble  there ;  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  is 
carried  on  by  steamboats  and  various  shipping,  and  the  race  of 
traders,  and  trappers,  and  voyageurs,  and  Indian  dandies,  have 
vapoured  out  their  brief  hour  and  disappeared.  Such  changes  does 
the  lapse  of  a  handful  of  years  make  in  this  ever-changing  country. 

At  this  place  Mr.  Hunt  remained  for  some  time,  to  complete 
his  assortment  of  Indian  goods,  and  to  increase  his  number  of 
voyageurs,  as  well  as  to  engage  some  of  a  more  efficient  character 
than  those  enlisted  at  Montreal. 

And  now  commenced  another  game  of  jockeyship.  There  were 
able  and  efficient  men  in  abundance  at  Mackinaw,  but  for  sever^ 
were  not  one  presented  himself,  if  offers  were  made  to  any,  they 
days  listened  to  with  a  shake  of  the  head.    Should  any  one  seem 
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inclined  to  enlist,  there  were  officious  idlers,  and  busj-bodied  of 
that  class  who  are  ever  ready  to  dissuade  others  from  any  enter- 
prise in  which  they  themselves  have  no  concern.  These  would 
pull  him  by  the  sleeve,  take  him  on  one  side,  and  murmur  in  his 
ear,  or  would  suggest  difficulties  outright. 

It  was  objected  that  the  expedition  would  have  to  navigate 
unknown  rivers,  and  pass  through  howling  wildernesses  infested 
by  savage  tribes,  who  had  already  cut  off  the  unfortunate  voya- 
geurs  that  had  ventured  among  them;  that  it  was  to  climb  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  descend  into  desolate  and  &mished  regions, 
where  the  traveller  was  often  obliged  to  subsist  on  grasshoppers 
and  crickets,  or  to  kill  his  own  horse  for  food. 

At  length  one  man  was  hardy  enough  to  engage,  and  he  was 
used  like  a  "  stool-pigeon,"  to  decoy  others ;  but  several  days 
elapsed  before  any  more  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  him.  A 
few  then  came  to  terms.  It  was  desirable  to  engage  them  for 
five  years,  but  some  refused  to  engage  for  more  than  three.  Then 
they  must  have  part  of  their  pay  in  advance,  which  was  readily 
granted.  When  they  had  pocketed  the  amount,  and  squandered 
it  in  regales  or  in  outfits,  they  began  to  talk  of  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions at  Mackinaw,  which  must  be  discharged  before  they  would 
be  free  to  depart;  or  engagements  with  other  persons,  which  were 
only  to  be  cancelled  by  a  **  reasonable  consideration." 

It  was  in  vain  to  argue  or  remonstrate.  The  money  advanced 
had  already  been  sacked  and  spent,  and  must  be  lost  and  the  re- 
cruits left  behind,  unless  they  could  be  freed  from  their  debts  and 
engagements.  Accordingly,  a  fine  was  paid  for  one ;  a  judgment 
for  another ;  a  tavern  bill  for  the  third;  and  almost  all  had  to  be 
bought  off  from  some  prior  engagement,  either  real  or  pretended. 

Mr.  Hunt  groaned  in  spirit  at  the  incessant  and  unreasonable 
demands  of  these  worthies  upon  his  purse ;  yet  with  all  this  out- 
lay of  funds,  the  number  recruited  was  but  scanty,  and  many  of 
the  most  desirable  still  held  themselves  aloof,  and  were  not  to  be 
caught  by  a  golden  bait.  With  these  he  tried  another  temptation. 
Among  the  recruits  who  had  enlisted  he  distributed  feathers  and 
ostrich  plumes.  These  they  put  in  their  hats,  and  thus  figured 
about  Mackinaw,  assuming  airs  of  vast  importance,  as ''  voyageurs 
in  a  new  company,  that  was  to  eclipse  the  Northwest."  The 
effect  was  complete.  A  French  Canadian  is  too  vain  and  mer- 
curial a  being  to  withstand  the  finery  and  ostentation  of  the  feather. 
Numbers  immediately  pressed  into  the  service.  One  must  have 
an  ostrich  plume ;  another,  a  white  feather  with  a  red  end ;  a 
third,  a  bunch  of  cocks'  tails.  Thus  all  paraded  about,  in  vain- 
glorious style,  more  delighted  with  the  feathers  in  their  hats  than 
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with  tlie  money  in  their  pockets ;  and  considering  themselves  fully 
equal  to  the  boastful  "  men  of  the  north." 

While  thus  recruiting  the  number  of  rank  and  file,  IMr.  Hunt 
was  joined  by  a  person  whom  he  had  invited,  by  letter,  to  engage 
as  a  partner  in  the  expedition.  This  was  Mr.  Ramsay  Crooks,  a 
young  man,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had  served  under  the  North- 
west Company,  and  been  engaged  in  trading  expeditions  upon  his 
individual  account,  among  the  tribes  of  the  Missouri.  Mr.  Hunt 
knew  him  personally,  and  had  conceived  a  high  and  merited 
opinion  of  his  judgment,  enterprise,  and  integrity ;  he  was  re- 
joiced, therefore,  when  the  latter  consented  to  accompany  him. 
Mr.  Crooks,  however,  drew  from  experience  a  picture  of  the 
dangers  to  which  they  would  be  subjected,  and  urged  the  import- 
ance of  going  with  a  considerable  force.  In  ascending  the  upper 
Missouri  they  would  have  to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  Sioux 
Indians,  who  had  manifested  repeated  hostility  to  the  white  traders, 
and  rendered  their  expeditions  extremely  perilous ;  firing  upon 
them  from  the  river  banks  as  they  passed  beneath  in  their  boats, 
and  attacking  them  in  their  encampments.  Mr.  Crooks  himself, 
when  voyaging  in  company  with  another  trader  of  the  name  of 
M^Lellan,  had  been  interrupted  by  these  marauders,  and  had  con- 
sidered himself  fortunate  in  escaping  down  the  river  without  loss 
of  life  or  property,  but  with  a  total  abandonment  of  his  trading 
voyage. 

Should  they  be  fortunate  enough  to  pass  through  the  country 
of  the  Sioux  without  molestation,  they  would  have  another  tribe 
still  more  savage  and  warlike  beyond,  and  deadly  foes  of  the 
white  men.  These  were  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  who  ranged  over 
a  wide  extent  of  country  which  they  would  have  to  traverse. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
augment  the  party  considerably.     It  already  exceeded  the  num 
ber  of  thirty,  to  which  it  had  originally  been  limited ;  but  it 
was  determined  on  arriving  at  St.  Louis,  to  increase  it  to  the 
number  of  sixty. 

These  matters  being  arranged,  they  prepared  to  embark ;  but 
the  embarkation  of  a  crew  of  Canadian  voyageurs,  on  a  distanv 
expedition,  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  might  be  imagined ;  espe- 
cially of  such  a  set  of  vainglorious  feUows  with  money  in  both 
pockets,  and  cocks'  tails  in  their  hats.  Like  sailors,  the  Canadian 
voyageurs  generally  preface  a  long  cruise  with  a  carouse.  They 
have  their  cronies,  their  brothers,  their  cousins,  their  wives,  their 
sweethearts ;  all  to  be  entertained  at  their  expense.  They  feast, 
they  fiddle,  they  drink,  they  sing,  they  dance,  they  frolic  and 
fight,  until  they  are  all  as  mad  as  so  many  drunken  Indians.     The 
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publicans  are  all  obedience  to  their  commands,  never  hesitating 
to  let  them  run  up  scores  without  limit,  knowing  that,  when  their 
own  money  is  expended,  the  purses  of  their  employers  must  an- 
swer for  the  bill,  or  the  voyage  must  be  delayed.  Neither  was 
it  possible,  at  that  time,  to  remedy  the  matter  at  Mackinaw.  In 
that  amphibious  community  there  was  always  a  propensity  to 
wrest  the  laws  in  favour  of  riotous  or  mutinous  boatmen.  It 
was  necessary,  also,  to  keep  the  recruits  in  good  humour,  seeing 
the  novelty  and  danger  of  the  service  into  which  they  were  en- 
tering, and  the  ease  with  which  they  might  at  any  time  escape 
it,  by  jumping  into  a  canoe  and  going  down  the  stream. 

Such  were  the  scenes  that  beset  Mr.  Hunt,  and  gave  him  a 
foretaste  of  the  difficulties  of  his  command.  The  little  cabarets 
and  sutlers'  shops  along  the  bay  resounded  with  the  scraping  of 
fiddles,  with  snatches  of  old  French  songs,  with  Indian  whoops 
and  yells ;  while  every  plumed  and  feathered  vagabond  had  his 
troop  of  loving  cousins  and  comrades  at  his  heels.  It  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  they  could  be  extricated  from  the  clutches 
of  the  publicans,  and  the  embraces  of  their  pot  companions,  who 
followed  them  to  the  water's  edge  with  many  a  hug,  a  kiss  on 
each  cheek,  and  a  maudlin  benediction  in  Canadian  French. 

It  was  about  the  12th  of  August  that  they  left  Mackinaw,  and 
pursued  the  usual  route  by  Green  Bay,  Fox  and  Wisconsin 
Rivers,  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  thence  down  the  Mississippi  to 
St.  Louis,  where  they  landed  on  the  third  of  September. 
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St.  Louis,  which  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  was 
at  that  time,  a  frontier  settlement,  and  the  last  fitting-out  place 
for  the  Indian  trade  of  the  southwest.  It  possessed  a  motley  popu- 
lation, composed  of  the  Creole  descendants  of  the  original  French 
colonists;  the  keen  traders  from  the  Atlantic  States;  the  back- 
woodsmen of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  the  Indians  and  half- 
breeds  of  the  prairies;  together  with  a  singular  aquatic  race  that 
had  grown  up  from  the  navigation  of  the  rivers — the  "  boatmen 
of  the  Mississippi;"  who  possessed  habits,  manners,  and  almost 
a  language,  peculiarly  their  own,  and  strongly  technical.  They, 
at  tbat  time,  were  extremely  numerous,  and  conducted  the  chief 
navigation  and  commerce  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  as  the 
voyageurs  did  of  the  Canadian  waters;  but,  like  them,  their  con- 
sequence and  characteristics  are  rapidly  vanishing  before  the  all- 
pervading  intrusion  of  steamboats. 
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The  old  French  houses  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade  had 
gathered  round  them  a  train  of  dependents,  mongrel  Indians,  and 
mongrel  Frenchmen,  who  had  intermarried  with  Indians.  These 
they  employed  in  their  various  expeditions  hy  land  and  water. 
Various  individuals  of  other  countries  had,  of  late  years,  pushed 
the  trade  further  into  the  interior,  to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Missouri,  and  had  swelled  the  number  of  these  hangors-on.  Se- 
veral of  these  traders  had,  two  or  three  years  previously,  formed 
themselves  into  a  company,  composed  of  twelve  partners,  with  a 
capital  of  about  forty  thousand  dollars,  called  the  Missouri  Fur 
Company;  the  object  of  which  was,  to  establish  posts  along  the 
upper  part  of  that  river,  and  monopolize  the  trade.  The  leading 
partner  of  this  company  was  Mr.  Manuel  Lisa,  a  Spaniard  by 
birth,  and  a  man  of  bold  and  enterprising  character,  who  had 
ascended  the  Missouri  almost  to  its  source,  and  made  himself 
well  acquainted  and  popular  with  several  of  its  tribes.  By  his 
exertions,  trading  posts  had  been  established,  in  1808,  in  the 
Sioux  country,  and  among  the  Aricara  and  Mandan  tribes ;  and 
a  principal  one,  under  Mr.  Henry,  one  of  the  partners,  at  the 
forks  of  the  Missouri.  This  company  had  in  its  employ  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  partly  American  hunters,  and  partly 
Creoles  and  Canadian  voyageurs. 

All  these  circumstances  combined  to  produce  a  population  at 
St.  Louis  even  still  more  motley  than  that  at  Mackinaw.  Here 
were  to  be  seen,  about  the  river  banks,  the  hectoring,  extra- 
vagant, bragging  boatmen  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  gay,  gri- 
macing, singing,  good-humoured  Canadian  voyageurs.  Vagrant 
Indians,  of  various  tribes,  loitered  about  the  streets.  Now  and 
then,  a  stark  Kentucky  hunter,  in  leathern  hunting-dress,  with 
rifie  on  shoulder  and  knife  in  belt,  strode  along.  Here  and  there 
were  new  brick  houses  and  shops,  just  set  up  by  bustling,  driv- 
ing, and  eager  men  of  traffic,  from  the  Atlantic  States;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  old  French  mansions,  with  open  casements, 
still  retained  the  easy,  indolent  air  of  the  original  colonists ;  and 
now  and  then  the  scraping  of  a  fiddle,  a  strain  of  an  ancient 
French  song,  or  the  sound  of  billiard  balls,  showed  that  the  happy 
Gallic  turn  for  gayety  and  amusement  still  lingered  about  the 
place. 

Such  was  St.  Louis  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hunt's  arrival  there; 
and  the  appearance  of  a  new  fur  company,  with  ample  funds  at 
its  command,  produced  a  strong  sensation  among  the  Indian 
traders  of  the  place;  and  awakened  keen  jealousy  and  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Missouri  Company.  Mr.  Hunt  proceeded  to 
strengthen  himself  against  all  competition.     For  this  purpose,  he 
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secured  to  tlie  interests  of  the  association  another  of  those  enter- 
prising men,  who  had  been  engaged  in  individual  traffic  with  the 
tribes  of  the  Missouri.  This  was  a  Mr.  Joseph  Miller,  a  gentleman 
well  educated  and  well  informed,  and  of  a  respectable  fstmilj  of 
Baltimore.  He  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  but  had  resigned  in  disgust,  on  being  refused  a  furlough,  and 
had  taken  to  trapping  beaver  and  trading  among  the  Indians.  He 
was  easily  induced  by  Mr.  Hunt  to  join  as  a  partner,  and  was 
considered  by  him,  on  account  of  his  education  and  acquirements, 
and  his  experience^  in  Indian  trade,  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
company. 

Several  additional  men  were  likewise  enlisted  at  St.  Louis, 
some  as  boatmen,  and  others  as  hunters.  These  last  were  en- 
gaged, not  merely  to  kill  game  for  provisions,  but  also,  and  indeed 
chiefly,  to  trap  beaver  and  other  animals  of  rich  furs,  valuable  in 
the  trade.  They  enlisted  on  diflerent  terms.  Some  were  to  have 
a  fixed  salary  of  three  hundred  dollars ;  others  were  to  be  fitted 
out  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  and  were  to 
hunt  and  trap  on  shares. 

As  Mr.  Hunt  met  with  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  rival 
traders,  especially  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  it  took  him  some 
weeks  to  complete  his  preparations.  The  delays  which  he  had 
previously  experienced  at  Montreal,  Mackinaw,  and  on  the  way, 
added  to  those  at  St.  Louis,  had  thrown  him  much  behind  his 
original  calculations,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  effect  his 
voyage  up  the  Missouri  in  the  present  year.  This  river,  flowing 
from  high  and  cold  latitudes,  and  through  wide  and  open  plains, 
exposed  to  chilling  blasts,  freezes  early.  The  winter  may  be 
dated  from  the  first  of  November ;  there  was  every  prospect, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  closed  with  ice  long  before  Mr.  Hunt 
could  reach  its  upper  waters.  To  avoid,  however,  the  expense 
of  wintering  at  St.  Louis,  he  determined  to  push  up  the  river  as 
far  as  possible,  to  some  point  above  the  settlements,  where  game 
was  plenty,  and  where  his  whole  party  could  be  subsisted  by 
hunting,  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring  should 
permit  them  to  resume  their  voyage. 

Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-first  of  October  he  took  his  de- 
parture from  St.  Louis.  His  party  was  distributed  in  three  boats. 
One  was  a  barge  which  he  had  brought  from  Mackinaw;  another 
was  of  a  larger  size,  such  as  was  formerly  used  in  navigating  the 
Mohawk  !l^ver,  and  known  by  the  generic  name  of  the  Schenec- 
tady barge;  the  other  was  a  large  keel  boat,  at  that  time  the 
grand  conveyance  on  the  Mississippi. 

In  this  way  they  set  out  from  St.  Loui^  in  buoyant  spirits^ 
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and  soon  arrived  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  This  vast  river, 
tiiree  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  which,  with  its  tributary 
f«treams,  drains  such  an  immense  extent  of  country,  was  as  yet 
but  casually  and  imperfectly  navigated  by  the  adventurous  bark 
of  the  fur  trader.  A  steamboat  had  never  yet  stemmed  its  tur- 
bulent current.  Sails  were  but  of  casual  assistance,  for  it  re- 
quired a  strong  wind  to  conquer  the  force  of  the  stream.  The 
main  dependence  was  on  bodily  strength  and  manual  dexterity. 
The  boats,  in  general,  had  to  be  propelled  by  oars  and  setting 
poles,  or  drawn  by  the  hand  and  by  grappling  hooks  from  one 
root  or  overhanging  tree  to  another;  or  towed  by  the  long  cor- 
delle,  or  towing  line,  where  the  shores  were  sufficiently  clear  of 
woods  and  thickets  to  permit  the  men  to  pass  along  the  banks. 

During  this  slow  and  tedious  progress  the  boat  would  b^  ex- 
posed to  frequent  danger  from  floating  trees  and  great  masses  of 
drift-wood,  or  to  be  impaled  upon  snags  and  sawyers;  that  is  to 
say,  sunken  trees,  presenting  a  jagged  or  pointed  end  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  As  the  channel  of  the  river  frequently 
shifted  from  side  to  side,  according  to  the  bends  and  sand-banks, 
the  boat  had,  in  the  same  way,  to  advance  in  a  zigzag  course. 
Often  a  part  of  the  crew  would  have  to  leap  into  the  water  at  the 
shallows,  and  wade  along  with  the  towing  line,  while  their  com- 
rades on  board  toilfully  assisted  with  oar  and  setting  pole.  Some- 
times the  boat  would  seem  to  be  retained  motionless,  as  if  spell 
bound,  opposite  some  point  round  which  the  current  set  with 
violence,  and  where  the  utmost  labour  scarce  effected  any  visible 
progress. 

On  these  occasions  it  was  that  the  merits  of  the  Canadian 
voyageurs  came  into  full  action.  Patient  of  toil,  not  to  be  dis- 
heartened by  impediments  and  disappointments,  fertile  in  expe- 
dients, and  versed  in  every  mode  of  humouring  and  conquering  the 
wayward  current,  they  would  ply  every  exertion,  sometimes  in  the 
boat,  sometimes  on  shore,  sometimes  in  the  water,  however  cold; 
always  alert,  always  in  good  humour;  and,  should  they  at  any  time 
flag  or  grow  weary,  one  of  their  popular  boat  songs,  chanted  by  a 
veteran  oarsman,  and  responded  to  in  chorus,  acted  as  a  never- 
failing  restorative. 

By  such  assiduous  and  persevering  labour  they  made  their  way 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  the  Missouri,  by  the  16th 
of  November,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nodowa.  As  this  was  a  good 
hunting  country,  and  as  the  season  was  rapidly  advancing,  they 
deti^rmined  to  establish  their  winter  quarters  at  this  place;  and, 
in  fact,  two  days  after  they  had  come  to  a  halt,  the  river  closed 
just  above  their  encampment. 
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The  party  had  not  been  long  at  this  place  when  they  were 
joined  by  Mr,  Robert  M'Lellan,  another  trader  of  the  Missouri; 
the  same  who  had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Crooks  in  the  unfor- 
tunate expedition  in  which  they  had  been  intercepted  by  the 
Sioux  Indians,  and  obliged  to  make  a  rapid  retreat  down  the  river. 

M'Lellan  was  a  remarkable  man.  He  had  been  a  partisan 
under  General  Wayne,  in  his  Indian  wars,  where  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  fiery  spirit  and  reckless  daring,  and  mar- 
vellous stories  were  told  of  his  exploits.  His  appearance  answered 
to  his  character.  His  frame  was  meagre,  but  muscular;  showing 
strength,  activity,  and  iron  firmness.  His  eyes  were  dark,  deep 
set,  and  piercing.  He  was  restless,  fearless,  but  of  impetuous  and 
sometimes  ungovernable  temper.  He  had  been  invited  by  Mr. 
Hunt  to  enrol  himself  as  a  partner,  and  gladly  consented;  being 
pleased  with  the  thoughts  of  passing,  with  a  powerful  force, 
through  the  country  of  the  Sioux,  and  perhaps  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revenging  himself  upon  that  lawless  tribe  for  their  past 
ofiences. 

Another  recruit  that  joined  the  camp  at  Nodowa  deserves 
equal  mention.  This  was  John  Day,  a  hunter  from  the  back- 
woods of  Virginia,  who  had  been  several  years  on  the  JMissouri  in 
the  service  of  Mr.  Crooks,  and  of  other  traders.  He  was  about 
forty  years  of  age,  six  feet  two  inches  high,  straight  as  an  Indian; 
with  an  elastic  step  as  if  he  trod  on  springs,  and  a  handsome, 
open,  manly  countenance.  It  was  his  boast,  that  in  his  younger 
days,  nothing  could  hurt  or  daunt  him;  but  he  had  "lived  too 
fast,"  and  injured  his  constitution  by  his  excesses.  Still  he  was 
strong  of  hand,  bold  of  heart,  a  prime  woodman,  and  an  almost 
unerring  shot.  He  had  the  A<ank  spirit  of  a  Virginian,  and  the 
rough  heroism  of  a  pioneer  of  the  west. 

The  party  were  now  brought  to  a  halt  for  several  months. 
They  were  in  a  country  abounding  with  deer  and  wild  turkeys, 
so  that  there  was  no  stint  of  provisions,  and  every  one  appeared 
cheerful  and  contented.  Mr  Hunt  determined  to  avail  himself 
of  this  interval  to  return  to  St.  Louis  and  obtain  a  reinforce- 
ment. He  wished  to  procure  an  interpreter,  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  Sioux;  as,  from  all  accounts,  he  appre- 
hended difficulties  in  passing  through  the  country  of  that  nation. 
He  felt  the  necessity,  also,  of  having  a  greater  number  of  hunters, 
not  merely  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  provisions  throughout  their 
long  and  arduous  expedition,  but  also  as  a  protection  and  defencej 
in  case  of  Indian  hostilities.  For  such  service  the  Canadian 
voyageurs  were  little  to  be  depended  upon,  fighting  not  being  a 
part  of  their  profession.     The  proper  kind  of  men  were  Ameri- 
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can  hunters,  experienced  in  savage  life  and  savage  warfare,  and 
possessed  of  the  true  game  spirit  of  the  west. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  encampment  in  charge  of  the  other 
partners,  Mr,  Hunt  set  off  on  foot  on  the  first  of  January  (1810), 
for  St.  Louis.  He  was  accompanied  by  eight  men  as  far  as  Fort 
Osage,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  Nodowa.  Here 
he  procured  a  couple  of  horses,  and  proceeded  on  the  remainder 
of  his  journey  with  two  men,  sending  the  other  six  back  to  the 
encampment.     He  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on  the  20th  of  January. 


CHAPTER.  XV. 

On  this  his  second  visit  to  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Hunt  was  again  im- 
peded in  his  plans  by  the  opposition  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Com- 
pany. The  affairs  of  that  company  were,  at  this  time,  in  a  very 
dubious  state.  During  the  preceding  year,  their  principal  estab- 
lishment at  the  forks  of  the  Missouri  had  been  so  much  harassed 
by  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  that  its  commander,  Mr.  Henry,  one  of 
the  partners,  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  post  and  cross 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  with  the  intention  of  fixing  himself  upon 
one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Columbia.  What  had  become 
of  him  and  his  party  was  unknown.  The  most  intense  anxiety 
was  felt  concerning  them,  and  apprehensions  that  they  might 
have  been  cut  off  by  the  savages.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
arrival  at  St.  Louis,  the  Missouri  Company  were  fitting  out  an 
expedition  to  go  in  quest  of  Itfr.  Henry.  It  was  to  be  conducted 
by  Mr.  Manuel  Lisa,  the  enterprising  partner  already  mentioned. 

There  being  thus  two  expeditions  on  foot  at  the  same  moment, 
an  unusual  demand  was  occasioned  for  hunters  and  voyageurs, 
who  accordingly  profited  by  the  circumstance,  and  stipulated  for 
high  terms.  Mr.  Hunt  found  a  keen  and  subtle  competitor  in 
Lisa,  and  was  obliged  to  secure  his  recruits  by  liberal  advances 
of  pay,  and  by  other  pecuniary  indulgences. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  procure  the  Sioux  interpreter. 
There  was  but  one  man  to  be  met  with  at  St.  Louis  who  was 
fitted  for  the  purpose,  but  to  secure  him  would  require  much 
management.  The  individual  in  question  was  a  half-breed, 
named  Pierre  Dorion ;  and,  as  he  figures  hereafter  in  this  narra- 
tive, and  is,  withal,  a  striking  specimen  of  the  hybrid  race  on  the 
frontier,  we  shall  give  a  few  particulars  concerning  him.  Pierre 
was  the  son  of  Dorion,  the  French  interpreter,  who  accompanied 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  their  famous  exploring  expedition 
aoxoss  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Old  Dorion  was  one  of  those 
French  Creoles,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Canadian  stock,  who 
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abound  on  the  western  frontier,  and  amalgamate  or  cohabit  with 
the  savages.  He  had  sojourned  among  various  tribes,  and  perhaps 
left  progeny  among  them  all;  but  his  regular,  or  habitual  wife, 
was  a  Sioux  squaw.  By  her  he  had  a  hopeful  brood  of  half-breed 
sons,  of  whom  Pierre  was  one.  The  domestic  affairs  of  old 
Dorion  were  conducted  on  the  true  Indian  plan.  Father  and 
sons  would  occasionally  get  drunk  together,  and  then  the  cabin 
was  a  scene  of  ruffian  brawl  and  fighting,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  old  Frenchman  was  apt  to  get  soundly  belaboured  by  his  mon- 
grel offspring.  In  a  furious  scuffle  of  the  kind,  one  of  the  sons 
got  the  old  man  upon  the  ground,  and  was  upon  the  point  of 
scalping  him.  "Hold!  my  son,"  cried  the  old  fellow,  in  im- 
ploring accents,  "you  are  too  brave,  too  honourable  to  scalp 
your  father!"  This  last  appeal  touched  the  French  side  of  the 
half-breed's  heart,  so  he  suffered  the  old  man  to  wear  his  scalp 
unharmed. 

Of  this  hopeful  stock  was  Pierre  Dorion,  the  man  whom  it 
was  now  the  desire  of  Mr.  Hunt  to  engage  as  an  interpreter. 
He  had  been  employed  in  that  capacity  by  the  Missouri  Fur  Com- 
pany during  the  preceding  year,  and  had  conducted  their  traders 
in  safety  through  the  different  tribes  of  the  Sioux.  He  had  proved 
himself  faithful  and  serviceable  while  sober;  but  the  love  of 
liquor,  in  which  he  had  been  nurtured  and  brought  up,  would 
occasionally  break  out,  and  with  it  the  savage  side  of  his 
character. 

It  was  his  love  of  liquor  which  had  embroiled  him  with  the 
Missouri  Company.  While  in  their  service  at  Fort  Mandan,  on 
the  frontier,  he  had  been  seized  with  a  whisky  mania ;  and  as 
the  beverage  was  only  to  be  procured  at  the  company's  store,  it 
had  been  charged  in  his  account  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  a  quart. 
This  item  had  ever  remained  unsettled,  and  a  matter  of  furious 
dispute,  the  mere  mention  of  which  was  sufficient  to  put  him  in 
a  passion. 

The  moment  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Lisa  that  Pierre  Dorion 
was  in  treaty  with  the  new  and  rival  association,  he  endeavoured, 
by  threats  as  well  as  promises,  to  prevent  his  engaging  in  their 
service.  His  promises  might,  perhaps,  have  prevailed ;  but  his 
threats,  which  related  to  the  whisky  debt,  only  served  to  drive 
Pierre  into  the  opposite  ranks.  Still,  he  took  advantage  of  this 
competition  for  his  services  to  stand  out  with  Mr.  Hunt  on  the 
most  advantageous  terms,  and,  after  a  negotiation  of  nearly  two 
weeks,  capitulated  to  serve  in  the  expedition,  as  hunter  and  in- 
terpreter, at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  two  hundred 
of  which  were  to  be  paid  in  advance* 
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When  Mr.  Hunt  had  got  every  thing  ready  for  leaving  St. 
Liouis,  new  difficulties  arose.  Five  of  the  American  hunters, 
from  the  encampment  at  Nodowa,  suddenly  made  their  appear- 
ance. They  alleged  that  they  had  heen  ill  treated  by  the  partners 
at  the  encampment,  and  had  come  off  clandestinely,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dispute.  It  was  useless  at  the  present  moment,  and 
under  the  present  circumstances,  to  attempt  any  compulsory 
measures  with  these  deserters.  Two  of  them  Mr.  Hunt  pre- 
vailed upon,  by  mild  means,  to  return  with  him.  The  rest 
refused ;  nay,  what  was  worse,  they  spread  such  reports  of  the 
hardships  and  dangers  to  be  apprehended  in  the  course  of  the 
expedition,  that  they  struck  a  panic  into  those  hunters  who  had 
recently  engaged  at  St.  Louis ;  and,  when  the  hour  of  departure 
arrived,  all  but  one  refused  to  embark.  It  was  in  vain  to  plead 
or  remonstrate ;  they  shouldered  their  rifles  and  turned  their  back 
upon  the  expedition,  and  Mr.  Hunt  was  fain  to  put  off  from  shore 
with  the  single  hunter  and  a  number  of  voyageurs  whom  he  had  en 
gaged.  Even  Pierre  Dorion,  at  the  last  moment,  refused  to  enter 
the  boat  until  Mr.  Hunt  consented  to  take  his  squaw  and  two 
children  on  board  also.  But  the  tissue  of  perplexities,  on  account 
of  this  worthy  individual,  did  not  end  here. 

Among  the  various  persons  who  were  about  to  proceed  up  the 
Missouri  with  Mr.  Hunt,  were  two  scientific  gentlemen:  one  Mr. 
John  Bradbury,  a  man  of  mature  age,  but  great  enterprise  and 
personal  activity,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Linnean  Society 
of  Liverpool,  to  make  a  collection  of  American  plants ;  the  other, 
a  Mr.  l^uttall,  likewise  an  Englishman,  younger  in  years,  who 
has  since  made  himself  known  as  the  author  of  "  Travels  in 
Arkansas,"  and  a  work  on  the  "  Genera  of  American  Plants." 
Mr.  Hunt  had  offered  them  the  protection  and  facilities  of  his 
party,  in  their  scientific  researches  up  the  Missouri.  As  they 
were  not  ready  to  depart  at  the  moment  of  embarkation,  they 
put  their  trunks  on  board  of  the  boat,  but  remained  at  St.  Louis 
until  the  next  day,  for  the  arrival  of  the  post,  intending  to  join 
the  expedition  at  St.  Charles,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri. 

The  same  evening,  however,  they  learned  that  a  writ  had  been 
issued  against  Pierre  Dorion  for  his  whisky  debt,  by  Mr.  Lisa, 
as  agent  of  the  Missouri  Company,  and  that  it  was  the  intention 
to  entrap  the  mongrel  linguist  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Charles. 
Upon  hearing  this,  Mr.  Bradbury  and  Mr.  Nuttall  set  off  a  little 
after  midnight,  by  land,  got  ahead  of  the  boat  as  it  was  ascend- 
ing the  Missouri,  before  its  arrival  at  St.  Charles,  and  gave 
Pierre  Dorion  warning  of  the  legal  toil  prepared  to  ensnare  him. 
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The  knowing  Pierre  immediately  landed  and  took  to  the  woods, 
followed  by  his  squaw  laden  with  their  papooses,  and  a  large 
bundle  containing  their  most  precious  effects ;  promising  to  re- 
join the  party  some  distance  above  St.  Charles.  There  seemed 
little  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  the  promises  of  a  loose 
adventurer  of  the  kind,  who  was  at  the  very  time  playing  an 
evasive  game  with  his  former  employers ;  who  had  already  re- 
ceived two-thirds  of  his  year's  pay,  and  had  his  rifle  on  his 
shoulder,  his  family  and  worldly  fortune  at  his  heels,  and  the 
wild  woods  before  him.  There  was  no  alternative,  however,  and 
it  was  hoped  his  pique  against  his  old  employers  would  render 
him  faithful  to  his  new  ones. 

The  party  reached  St.  Charles  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  har- 
pies of  the  law  looked  in  vain  for  their  expected  prey.  The 
boats  resumed  their  course  on  the  following  morning,  and  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  Pierre  Dorion  made  his  appearance  on 
the  shore.  He  was  gladly  taken  on  board,  but  he  came  without 
his  squaw.  They  had  quarrelled  in  the  night ;  Pierre  had  ad- 
ministered the  Indian  discipline  of  the  cudgel,  whereupon  she 
had  taken  to  the  woods,  with  their  children  and  all  their  worldly 
goods.  Pierre  evidently  was  deeply  grieved  and  disconcerted  at 
the  loss  of  his  wife  and  his  knapsack,  wherefore  Mr,  Hunt  de- 
spatched one  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs  in  search  of  the  fugitive ; 
and  the  whole  party,  after  proceeding  a  few  miles  further,  en- 
camped on  an  island  to  await  his  return.  The  Canadian  rejoined 
the  party,  but  without  his  squaw ;  and  Pierre  Dorion  passed  a 
solitary  and  anxious  night,  bitterly  regretting  his  indiscretion  in 
having  exercised  his  conjugal  authority  so  near  home.  Before 
daybreak,  however,  a  well-known  voice  reached  his  ears  from 
the  opposite  shore.  It  was  his  repentant  spouse,  who  had  been 
wandering  the  woods  all  night  in  quest  of  the  party,  and  had  at 
length  descried  it  by  its  fires.  A  boat  was  despatched  for  her, 
the  interesting  family  was  once  more  united,  and  Mr.  Hunt  now 
flattered  himself  that  his  perplexities  with  Pierre  Dorion  were 
at  an  end. 

Bad  weather,  very  heavy  rains,  and  an  unusually  ea^ly  rise  in 
the  Missouri,  rendered  the  ascent  of  the  river  toilsome,  slow, 
and  dangerous.  The  rise  of  the  Missouri  does  not  generally  take 
place  until  the  month  of  May  or  June :  the  present  swelling  of 
the  river  must  have  been  caused  by  a  freshet  in  some  of  its  more 
southern  branches.  It  could  not  have  been  the  great  annual 
flood,  as  the  higher  branches  must  still  have  been  ice-bound. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  pause  to  notice  the  admirable  ar- 
rangement of  nature,  by  which  the  annual  swellings  of  the  ybx\- 
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OU8  great  rivers  whicli  empty  themselves  into  the  Mississippi, 
have  been  made  to  precede  each  other  at  considerable  intervals. 
Thus,  the  flood  of  the  Ked  River  precedes  that  of  the  Arkansas 
by  a  month.  The  Arkansas,  also,  rising  in  a  much  more  southern 
latitude  than  the  Missouri,  takes  the  lead  of  it  in  its  annual  ex- 
cess, and  its  superabundant  waters  are  disgorged  and  disposed 
of  long  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  icy  barriers  of  the  north ; 
otherwise,  did  all  these  mighty  streams  rise  simultaneously,  and 
discharge  their  vernal  floods  into  the  Mississippi,  an  inundation 
would  be  the  consequence,  that  would  submerge  and  devastate  all 
the  lower  country. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  January  17th,  the  boats 
touched  at  Charette,  one  of  the  old  villages  founded  by  the  ori- 
ginal French  colonists.  Here  they  met  with  Daniel  Boon,  the 
renowned  patriarch  of  Kentucky,  who  had  kept  in  the  advance 
of  civilization,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  wilderness,  still  leading 
a  hunter*^  life,  though  now  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  He  had  but 
recently  returned  from  a  hunting  and  trapping  expedition,  and 
had  brought  nearly  sixty  beaver  skins  as  trophies  of  his  skill. 
The  old  man  was  still  erect  in  form,  strong  in  limb,  and  unflinch- 
ing in  spirit,  and  as  he  stood  on  the  river  bank,  watching  the  de- 
parture of  an  expedition  destined  to  traverse  the  wilderness  to 
the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific,  very  probably  felt  a  throb  of  his 
old  pioneer  spirit,  impelling  him  to  shoulder  his  rifle  and  join 
the  adventurous  band.  Boon  flourished  several  years  after  this 
meeting,  in  a  vigorous  old  age,  the  Nestor  of  hunters  and  back- 
woodmen;  and  died,  full  of  sylvan  honour  and  renown,  in  1818, 
in  his  ninety-second  year. 

The  next  morning  early,  as  the  party  were  yet  encamped  at 
the  mouth  of  a  small  stream,  they  were  visited  by  another  of 
these  heroes  of  the  wilderness,  one  John  Colter,  who  had  ac- 
companied Lewis  and  Clarke  in  their  memorable  expedition. 
He  had  recently  made  one  of  those  vast  internal  voyages  so 
characteristic  of  this  fearless  class  of  men,  and  of  the  immense 
regions  over  which  they  hold  their  lonely  wanderings ;  having 
come  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri  to  St.  Louis  in  a 
small  canoe.  This  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  he  had 
accomplished  in  thirty  days.  Colter  kept  with  the  party  all  the 
morning.  He  had  many  particulars  to  give  them  concerning  the 
Blackfeet  Indians,  a  restless  and  predatory  tribe,  who  had  con- 
ceived an  implacable  hostility  to  the  white  men,  in  consequence 
of  one  of  their  warriors  having  been  killed  by  Captain  Lewis, 
while  attempting  to  steal  horses.  Through  the  country  infested 
by  these  savages  the  expedition  would  have  to  proceed,  and 
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Colter  was  urgent  in  reiterating  the  precautions  that  ought  to  be 
observed  respecting  them.  He  had  himself  experienced  their 
vindictive  cruelty,  and  his  story  deserves  particular  citation,  as 
showing  the  hairbreadth  adventures  to  which  these  solitary 
rovers  of  the  wilderness  are  exposed. 

Colter,  with  the  hardihood  of  a  regular  trapper,  had  cast  him- 
self loose  from  the  party  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  wilderness,  and  had  remained  to  trap  beaver  alone  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Missouri.  Here  he  fell  in  with  another  lonely 
trapper,  like  himself,  named  Potts,  and  they  agreed  to  keep 
together.  They  were  in  the  very  region  of  the  terrible  Blackfeet, 
at  that  time  thirsting  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  companion, 
and  knew  that  they  had  to  expect  no  mercy  at  their  hands.  They 
were  obliged  to  keep  concealed  all  day  in  the  woody  margins  of 
the  rivers,  setting  their  traps  after  nightfall,  and  taking  them  up 
before  daybreak.  It  was  running  a  fearful  risk  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  beaver  skins;  but  such  is  the  life  of  the  trapper. 

They  were  on  a  branch  of  the  Missouri  called  Jefferson's 
Fork,  and  had  set  their  traps  at  night,  about  six  miles  up  a 
small  river  that  emptied  into  the  fork.  Early  in  the  morning  they 
ascended  the  river  in  a  canoe,  to  examine  the  traps.  The  banks 
on  each  side  were  high  and  perpendicular,  and  cast  a  shade  over 
the  stream.  As  they  were  softly  paddling  along,  they  heard  the 
trampling  of  many  feet  upon  the  banks.  Colter  immediately 
gave  the  alarm  of  "Indians !"  and  was  for  instant  retreat.  Potts 
scoffed  at  him  for  being  frightened  by  the  trampling  of  a  herd  of 
buffaloes.  Colter  checked  his  uneasiness  and  paddled  forward. 
They  had  not  gone  much  farther  when  frightful  whoops  and 
yells  burst  forth  from  each  side  of  the  river,  and  several  hundred 
Indians  appeared  on  either  bank;  Signs  were  made  to  the  un* 
fortunate  trappers  to  come  on  shore.  They  were  obliged  to 
comply.  Before  they  could  get  out  of  their  canoes,  a  savage 
seized  the  rifle  belonging  to  Potts,  Colter  sprang  on  shore, 
wrested  the  weapon  from  the  hands  of  the  Indian,  and  restored 
it  to  his  companion,  who  was  still  in  the  canoe,  and  immediately 
pushed  into  the  stream.  There  was  the  sharp  twang  of  a  bow, 
and  Potts  cried  out  that  he  was  wounded.  Colter  urged  him  to 
come  on  shore  and  submit,  as  his  only  chance  for  life  ;  but  the 
other  knew  there  was  no  prospect  of  mercy,  and  determined  to 
die  game.  Levelling  his  rifle,  he  shot  one  of  the  savages  dead 
on  the  spot.  The  next  moment  he  fell  himself,  pierced  with  in* 
numerable  arrows. 

The  vengeance  of  the  savages  now  turned  upon  Colter.  He 
was  stripped  naked,  and,  having  some  knowledge  of  the  Black* 
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foot  language,  overheard  a  consultation  as  to  the  mode  of  de- 
spatching him,  so  as  to  derive  the  greatest  amusement  from  his 
death.  Some  were  for  setting  him  up  as  a  mark,  and  having  a 
trial  of  skill  at  his  expense.  The  chief,  however,  was  for  nobler 
sport.  He  seized  Colter  bj  the  shoulder,  and  demanded  if  he 
could  run  fast.  The  unfortunate  trapper  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  Indian  customs  not  to  comprehend  the  drift  of  the  question. 
He  knew  he  was  to  run  for  his  life,  to  furnish  a  kind  of  human 
hunt  to  his  persecutors.  Though  in  reality  he  was  noted  among 
his  brother  hunters  for  swiftness. of  foot,  he  assured  the  chief 
that  he  was  a  very  bad  runner.  His  stratagem  gained  him  some 
vantage  ground.  He  was  led  by  the  chief  into  the  prairie,  about 
four  hundred  yards  from  the  main  body  of  savages,  and  then 
turned  loose  to  save  himself  if  he  could.  A  tremendous  yell  let 
him  know  that  the  whole, pack  of  bloodhounds  were  off  in  full 
cry.  Colter  flew,  rather  than  ran  ;  he  was  astonished  at  his  own 
speed;  but  he  had  six  miles  of  prairie  to  traverse  before  he  should 
reach  the  Jefferson  Fork  of  the  Missouri ;  how  could  he  hope  to 
hold  out  such  a  distance  with  the  fearful  odds  of  several  hundred 
to  one  against  him!  The  plain,  too,  abounded  with  the  prickly 
pear,  which  wounded  his  naked  feet.  Still  he  fled  on,  dreading 
each  moment  to  hear  the  twang  of  a  bow,  and  to  feel  an  arrow 
quivering  at  his  heart.  He  did  not  even  dare  to  look  round,  lest 
he  should  lose  an  inch  of  that  distance  on  which  his  life  depended. 
He  had  ran  nearly  half  way  across  the  plain  when  the  sound  of 
pursuit  grew  somewhat  fainter,  and  he  ventured  to  turn  his  head. 
The  main  body  of  his  pursuers  were  a  considerable  distance  be- 
hind ;  several  of  the  fastest  runners  were  scattered  in  the  ad- 
vance ;  while  a  swift-footed  warrior,  armed  with  a  spear,  was 
not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  behind  him. 

Inspired  with  new  hope.  Colter  redoubled  his  exertions,  bat 
strained  himself  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  blood  gushed  from  his 
mouth  and  nostrils,  and  streamed  down  his  breast.  He  arrived 
within  a  mile  of  the  river.  The  sound  of  footsteps  gathered  upon 
him.  A  glance  behind  showed  his  pursuer  within  twenty  yards, 
and  preparing  to  launch  his  spear.  Stopping  short,  he  turned 
round  and  spread  out  his  arms.  The  savage,  confounded  by  this 
sudden  action,  attempted  to  stop  and  hurl  his  spear,  but  fell  in 
the  very  act.  His  spear  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  the  shaft 
broke  in  his  hand.  Colter  plucked  up  the  pointed  part,  pinned 
the  savage  to  the  earth,  and  continued  his  flight.  The  Indians, 
as  they  arrived  at  their  slaughtered  companion,  stopped  to  howl 
over  him.  Colter  made  the  most  of  this  precious  delay,  gained 
the  skirt  of  cotton-wood  bordering  the  river,  dashed  through  it, 
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and  plunged  into  the  stream.  He  swam  to  a  neiglibonring  island, 
against  the  upper  end  of  which  the  driftwood  had  lodged  in  such 
quantities  as  to  form  a  natural  raft ;  under  this  he  dived,  and 
swam  below  water  until  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  breathing 
place  between  the  doating  trunks  of  trees,  whose  branches  and 
bushes  formed  a  covert  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  He  had  scarcely  drawn  breath  after  all  his  toils,  when 
he  heard  his  pursuers  on  the  river  bank,  whooping  and 
yelling  like  so  many  fiends.  They  plunged  in  the  river,  and 
swam  to  the  raft.     The  heart  of  Colter  almost  died  within  him 
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as  he  saw  them,  through  the  chinks  of  his  concealment,  passing 
and  repassing,  and  seeking  for  him  in  all  directions.  They  at 
length  gave  up  the  search,  and  he  began  to  rejoice  in  his  escape, 
when  the  idea  presented  itself  that  they  might  set  the  raft  on 
fire.  Here  was  a  new  source  of  horrible  apprehension,  in  which 
he  remained  until  nightfall.  Fortunately,  the  idea  did  not  suggest 
itself  to  the  Indians.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  finding  by  the 
silence  around  that  his  pursuers  had  departed,  Colter  dived  again, 
and  came  up  beyond  the  raft.  He  then  swam  silently  down  the 
river  for  a  considerable  distance,  when  he  landed,  and  kept  on 
all  night,  to  get  as  far  off  as  possible  from  this  dangerous  neigh- 
bourhood. 

By  daybreak  he  had  gained  sufficient  distance  to  relieve  him 
from  the  terrors  of  his  savage  foes  ;  but  now  new  sources  of  in- 
quietude presented  themselves.  He  was  naked  and  alone,  in  the 
midst  of  an  unbounded  wilderness  ;  his  only  chance  was  to  reach 
a  trading  post  of  the  Missouri  Company,  situated  on  a  branch 
of  the  Yellowstone  Eiver.  Even  should  he  elude  his  pursuers, 
days  must  elapse  before  he  could  reach  this  post,  during  which 
he  must  traverse  immense  prairies  destitute  of  shade,  his  naked 
body  exposed  to  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  the 
dews  and  chills  of  the  night  season  ;  and  his  feet  lacerated  by 
the  thorns  of  the  prickly  pear.  Though  he  might  see  game  in 
abundance  around  him,  he  had  no  means  of  killing  any  for  his 
sustenance,  and  must  depend  for  food  upon  the  roots  of  the  earth. 
In  defiance  of  these  difficulties  he  pushed  resolutely  forward, 
guiding  himself  in  his  trackless  course  by  those  signs  and  indi- 
cations known  only  to  Indians  and  backwoodmen ;  and  afler 
braving  dangers  and  hardships  enough  to  break  down  any  spirit 
but  that  of  a  western  pioneer,  arrived  safe  at  the  solitary  post  in 
question.* 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  rugged  experience  which  Colter  had 
to  relate  of  savage  life  ;  yet,  with  all  these  perils  and  terrors 

*  firlAdbury.    Travels  in  America,  p.  17. 
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fresh  in  his  recollection,  he  could  not  see  the  present  hand  on 
their  way  to  those  regions  of  danger  and  adventure,  without  feel- 
ing a  vehement  impulse  to  join  them.  A  western  trapper  is  like 
a  sailor  ;  past  hazards  only  stimulate  him  to  further  risks.  The 
vast  prairie  is  to  the  one  what  the  ocean  is  to  the  other,  a  hound - 
less  field  of  enterprise  and  exploit.  However  he  may  have  suf- 
fered in  his  last  cruise,  he  is  always  ready  to  join  a  new  expedi- 
tion ;  and  the  more  adventurous  its  nature,  the  more  attractive 
is  it  to  his  vagrant  spirit. 

^Nothing  seems  to  have  kept  Colter  from  continuing  with  the 
party  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  but  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  recently  married.  All  the  morning  he  kept  with  them, 
balancing  in  his  mind  the  charms  of  his  bride  against  those  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  former,  however,  prevailed,  and  after 
a  march  of  several  miles,  he  took  a  reluctant  leave  of  the  travel- 
lers, and  turned  his  face  homeward. 

Continuing  their  progress  up  the  Missouri,  the  party  encamped 
on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  March,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
little  frontier  village  of  French  Creoles.  Here  Pierre  Dorion 
met  vdth  some  of  his  old  comrades,  with  whom  he  had  a  long 
gossip,  and  returned  to  the  camp  with  rumours  of  bloody  feuds 
between  the  Osages  and  the  loways,  or  Ayaways,  Potowatomies, 
Sioux,  and  Sawkees.  Blood  had  already  been  shed,  and  scalps 
been  taken.  A  war  party,  three  hundred  strong,  were  prowling 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  others  might  be  met  with  higher  up  the 
river;  it  behoved  the  travellers,  therefore,  to  be  upon  their 
guard  against  robbery  or  surprise,  for  an  Indian  war  party  on 
the  march  is  prone  to  acts  of  outrage. 

In  consequence  of  this  report,  which  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed by  further  intelligence,  a  guard  was  kept  up  at  night 
round  the  encampment,  and  they  all  slept  on  their  arms.  As 
they  were  sixteen  in  number,  and  well  supplied  with  weapons 
and  ammunition,  they  trusted  to  be  able  to  give  any  marauding 
party  a  warm  reception.  Nothing  occurred,  however,  to  molest 
them  on  their  voyage,  and  on  the  8th  of  April  they  came  in  sight 
of  Fort  Osage.  On  their  approach  the  flag  was  hoisted  on  the 
fort,  and  they  saluted  it  by  a  discharge  of  fire-arms.  Within  a 
short  distance  of  the  fort  was  an  Osage  village,  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  men,  women,  and  children,  thronged  down  to  the 
water  side  to  witness  their  landing.  One  of  the  first  persons 
they  met  on  the  river  bank  Was  Mr.  Crooks,  who  had  come  down 
in  a  boat,  with  nine  men,  from  the  winter  encampment  at  Nodowa, 
to  meet  them. 

They  remained  at  Fort  Osage  a  part  of  three  days,  during 
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wliicli  they  were  hospitably  entertained  at  the  garrison  by  Iiiea« 
tenant  Brownson,  who  held  a  temporary  command.  They  were 
regaled  also  with  a  war- feast  at  the  vilhige ;  the  Osage  warriors 
having  returned  from  a  successful  foray  against  the  loways,  in 
which  they  had  taken  seven  scalps.  These  were  paraded  on  poles 
about  the  village,  followed  by  the  warriors  decked  out  in  all  their 
savage  ornaments,  and  hideously  painted  as  if  for  battle. 

By  the  Osage  warriors,  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions  were 
again  warned  to  be  on  their  guard  in  ascending  the  river,  as  the 
Sioux  tribe  meant  to  lay  in  wait  and  attack  them. 

On  the  10th  of  April  they  again  embarked,  their  party  being 
now  augmented  to  twenty-six,  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Crooks  and 
his  boat's  crew.  They  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when 
there  was  a  great  outcry  from  one  of  the  boats;  it  was  occasioned 
by  a  little  dpmestic  discipline  in  the  Dorion  family.  The  squaw 
of  the  worthy  interpreter,  it  appeared,  had  been  so  delighted  with 
the  scalp-dance,  and  other  festivities  of  the  Osage  village,  that 
she  had  taken  a  strong  inclination  to  remain  there.  This  had 
been  as  strongly  opposed  by  her  liege  lord,  who  had  compelled 
her  to  embark.  The  good  dame  had  remained  sulky  ever  since^ 
whereupon  Pierre,  seeing  no  other  mode  of  exorcising  the  evil 
spirit  out  of  her,  and  being,  perhaps,  a  little  inspired  by  whisky, 
had  resorted  to  the  Indian  remedy  of  the  cudgel,  and,  before  his 
neighbours  could  interfere,  had  belaboured  her  so  soundly,  that 
there  is  no  record  of  her  having  shown  any  refractory  symptoms 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  expedition. 

For  a  week  they  continued  their  voyage,  exposed  to  almost  in- 
cessant rains.  The  bodies  of  drowned  buffaloes  floated  past  them 
in  vast  numbers  ;  many  had  drifted  upon  the  shore,  or  ag^i^t 
the  upper  ends  of  the  rafts  and  islands.  These  had  attracted 
great  flights  of  Turkey-buzzards  ;  some  were  banqueting  on  the 
carcasses,  others  were  soaring  far  aloft  in  the  sky,  and  others 
were  perched  on  the  trees,  with  their  backs  to  the  sun,  and  their 
wings  stretched  out  to  dry,  like  so  many  vessels  in  harbour,  spread- 
ing their  sails  after  a  shower. 

The  turkey-buzzard  (vultur  aura,  or  golden  vulture,)  when  on 
the  wing,  is  one  of  the  most  specious  and  imposing  of  birds.  Its 
flight  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  is  really  sublime,  extending 
its  immense  wings,  and  wheeling  slowly  and  majestically  to  and 
fro,  seemingly  without  exerting  a  muscle  or  fluttering  a  feather, 
but  moving  by  mere  volition,  and  sailing  on  the  bosom  of  the  air, 
as  a  ship  upon  the  ocean.  Usurping  l£e  empyreal  realm  of  the 
eagle,  he  assumes  for  a  time  the  port  and  dignity  of  that  maje-stic 
bird,  and  often  is  mistaken  for  him  by  ignorant  crawlers  upon 
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earth.  It  is  only  wben  he  descends  from  the  clouds  to  pounce 
upon  carrion  that  he  hetrays  his  low  propensities,  and  reveals  his 
caitiff  character.  Njear  at  hand  he  is  a  disgusting  hird,  ragged 
in  plumage,  hase  in  aspect,  and  of  loathsome  odour. 

On  the  17th  of  April  Mr.  Hunt  arrived  with  his  party  at  the 
station  near  the  Nodowa  River,  where  the  main  hody  had  been 
quartered  during  the  winter. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  weather  continued  rainy  and  ungenial  for  some  days  after 
Mr.  Hunt's  return  to  Nodowa ;  yet  spring  was  rapidly  advancing, 
and  vegetation  was  putting  forth  with  all  its  early  freshness  and 
beauty.  The  snakes  began  to  recover  from  their  torpor  and  crawl 
forth  into  day,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wintering  house 
seems  to  have  been  much  infested  with  them.  Mr.  Bradbury,  in 
the  course  of  his  botanical  researches,  found  a  surprising  number 
in  a  half  torpid  state,  under  flat  stones  upon  the  banks  which 
overhung  the  cantonment,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  struck  by 
a  rattlesnake,  which  darted  at  him  from  a  clefl  in  the  rock,  but 
fortunately  gave  him  warning  by  its  rattle. 

The  pigeons  too  were  filling  the  woods  in  vast  migratory 
flocks.  It  is  almost  incredible  to  describe  the  prodigious  flights 
of  these  birds  in  the  western  wildernesses.  They  appear  absolutely 
in  clouds,  and  move  with  astonishing  velocity,  their  wings  making 
a  whistling  sound  as  they  fly.  The  rapid  evolutions  of  these 
flocks,  wheeling  and  shifting  suddenly  as  if  with  one  mind  and 
one  impulse ;  the  flashing  ch^ges  of  colour  they  present,  as  their 
backs,  their  breasts,  or  the  under  part  of  their  wings  are  turned 
to  the  spectator,  are  singularly  pleasing.  When  they  alight, 
if  on  the  ground,  they  cover  whole  acres  at  a  time ;  if  upon  trees, 
the  branches  often  break  beneath  their  weight.  If  suddenly 
startled  while  feeding  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  the  noise  they 
make  in  getting  on  the  wing  is  like  the  roar  of  a  cataract  or  the 
sound  of  distant  thunder. 

A  flight  of  this  kind,  like  an  Egyptian  flight  of  locusts, 
devours  every  thing  that  serves  for  its  food  as  it  passes  along. 
So  great  were  the  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  that  Mr. 
Bradbury,  in  the  course  of  a  morning's  excursion,  shot  nearly 
thre^  hundred  with  a  fowling-piece.  He  gives  a  curious,  though 
apparently  a  faithful  account  of  the  kind  of  discipline  observed 
in  these  immense  flocks,  so  that  each  may  have  a  chance  of  pick- 
ing up  food.  As  the  front  ranks  must  meet  with  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  the  rear  ranks  must  have  scanty  pickings,  the 
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instant  a  rank  finds  itself  the  hindmost,  it  rises  in  the  air,  flies 
over  the  whole  flock,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  advance.  The 
next  rank  follows  in  its  course,  and  thus  the  last  is  continuallj 
becoming  first,  and  all  by  turns  have  a  front  place  at  the  banquet. 

The  rains  having  at  length  subsided,  Mr.  Hunt  broke  up  the 
encampment  and  resumed  his  course  up  the  Missouri. 

The  party  now  consisted  of  nearly  sixty  persons:  of  whom  five 
were  partners  ;  one,  John  Reed,  was  a  clerk  ;  forty  were  Cana- 
dian "  voyageurs,"  or  ^^engagh^^  and  there  were  several  hunters. 
They  embarked  in  four  boats,  one  of  which  was  of  a  large  size, 
mounting  a  swivel  and  two  howitzers.  AU  were  furnished  with 
masts  and  sails,  to  be  used  when  the  wind  was  sufficiently  favour- 
able and  strong  to  overpower  the  current  of  the  river.  Such  was 
the  case  for  the  first  four  or  five  days,  when  they  were  wafted 
steadily  up  the  stream  by  a  strong  southeaster. 

Their  encampments  at  night  were  often  pleasant  and  pictur- 
esque :  on  some  beautiful  bank,  beneath  spreading  trees,  which 
afforded  them  shelter  and  fuel.  The  tents  were  pitched,  the  fires 
made,  and  the  meals  prepared  by  the  voyageurs,  and  many  a  story 
was  told,  and  joke  passed,  and  song  sung,  round  the  evening  fire. 
All,  however,  were  asleep  at  an  early  hour.  Some  under  the 
tents,  others  wrapped  in  blankets  before  the  fire,  or  beneath  the 
trees  ;  and  some  few  in  the  boats  and  canoes. 

On  the  28t^,  they  breakfasted  on  one  of  the  islands  which  lie 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nebraska  or  Platte  River  ;  the  largest  tribu- 
tary of  the  Missouri,  and  about  six  hundred  miles  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Mississippi.  This  broad  but.  shallow  stream 
flows  for  an  immense  distance  through  a  wide  and  verdant  valley, 
scooped  out  of  boundless  prairies.  It  draws  its  main  supplies, 
by  several  forks  or  branches,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
mouth  of  this  river  is  established  as  the  dividing  point  between 
the  upper  and  lower  Missouri ;  and  the  earlier  voyagers,  in  their 
toilsome  ascent,  before  the  introduction  of  steam  boats,  considered 
one-half  of  their  labours  accomplished  when  they  reached  thisplace. 
The  passing  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nebraska,  therefore,  was  equiva- 
lent among  boatmen  to  the  crossing  of  the  line  among  sailors, 
and  was  celebrated  with  like  ceremonials  of  a  rough  and  wa^sh 
nature,  practised  upon  the  uninitiated ;  among  which  was  the  old 
nautical  joke  of  shaving.  The  river  deities,  however,  like  those 
of  the  sea,  were  to  be  propitiated  by  a  bribe,  and  the  infliction  of 
these  rude  honours  to  be  parried  by  a  treat  to  the  adepts. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Nebraska  new  signs  were  met  with  of 
war  parties  which  had  recently  been  in  the  vicinity.  There  was 
the  frame  of  a  skin  canoe,  in  which  the  warriors  had  traversed 
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the  river.  At  night,  also,  the  lurid  reflection  of  immense  fires 
hung  in  the  sky,  showing  the  conflagration  of  great  tracts  of  the 
prairies.  Such  fires  not  being  made  by  hunters  so  late  in  the 
season,  it  was  supposed  they  were  caused  by  some  wandering  war 
parties.  These  o^n  take  the  precaution  to  set  the  prairies  on 
fire  behind  them  to  conceal  their  traces  from  their  enemies.  This 
is  chiefly  done  when  the  party  has  been  unsuccessful,  and  is  on  the 
retreat,  and  apprehensive  of  pursuit.  At  such  times  it  is  not  safe  even 
for  friends  to  fall  in  with  them,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  in  savage 
humour,  and  disposed  to  vent  their  spleen  in  capricious  outrage. 
These  signs,  therefore,  of  a  band  of  marauders  on  the  prowl, 
called  for  some  degree  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  travellers. 

After  passing  the  Nebraska,  the  party  halted  for  part  of  two 
days  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  little  above  Papillion  Creek,  to 
supply  themselves  with  a  stock  of  oars  and  poles  from  the  tough 
wood  of  the  ash,  which  is  not  met  with  higher  up  the  Missouri. 
While  the  voyageurs  were  thus  occupied,  the  naturalists  rambled 
over  the  adjacent  country  to  collect  plants.  From  the  summit 
of  a  range  of  bluffs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  they  had  one  of  those  vast  and  mag- 
nificent prospects  which  sometimes  unfold  themselves  in  these 
boundless  regions.  Below  them  was  the  valley  of  the  Missouri, 
about  seven  miles  in  breadth,  clad  in  the  fresh  verdure  of  spring ; 
enamelled  with  flowers  and  interspersed  with  clumps  and  groves 
of  noble  trees,  between  which  the  mighty  river  poured  its  turbu- 
lent and  turbid  stream.  The  interior  of  the  country  presented 
a  singular  scene ;  the  immense  waste  being  broken  up  by  in- 
numerable green  hills,  not  above  eighty  feet  in  height,  but  ex- 
tremely steep,  and  acutely  pointed  at  their  summits.  A  long 
line  of  bluffs  extended  for  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  parallel  to  the 
Missouri,  with  a  shallow  lake  stretching  along  their  base,  which 
had  evidently  once  formed  a  bed  of  the  river.  The  surface  of 
this  lake  was  covered  with  aquatic  plants,  on  the  broad  leaves 
of  which  numbers  of  water-snakes,  drawn  forth  by  the  genial 
warmth  of  spring,  were  basking  in  the  sunshine. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  at  the  usual  hour  of  embarking,  the  camp 
was  thrown  into  some  confusion  by  two  of  the  hunters,  named 
Harrington,  expressing  their  intention  to  abandon  the  expedition 
and  return  home.  One  of  these  had  joined  the  party  in  the  pre- 
ceding autumn,  having  been  hunting  for  two  years  on  the  Mis- 
souri; the  other  had  engaged  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  following 
March,  and  had  come  up  from  thence  with  Mr.  Hunt.  He  now 
declared  that  he  had  enlisted  merely  for  the  purpose  of  following 
his  brother,  and  persuading  him  to  return;  having  been  enjoined 
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warriors,  either  to  avenge  some  personal  wrong,  or  gain  the  vain- 
glorious trophy,  of  a  scalp.  The  lonely  hunter,  the  wandering 
wayfarer,  the  poor  squaw  cutting  wood  or  gathering  com,  waa 
liable  to  be  surprised  and  slaughtered.  In  this  way  tribes  were 
either  swept  away  at  once,  or  gradually  thinned  out,  and  savage 
life  was  surrounded  with  constant  horrors  and  alarms.  That  the 
race  of  red  ihen  should  diminish  from  year  to  year,  and  so  few 
should  survive  of  the  numerous  nations  which  evidently  once 
peopled  the  vast  regions  of  the  west,  is  nothing  surprising  ;•  it  is 
rather  matter  of  surprise  that  so  many  should  survive ;  for  the 
existence  of  a  savage  in  these  parts  seems  little  better  than  a 
prolonged  and  all-besetting  death.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  caricature  of 
the  boasted  romance  of  feudal  times ;  chivalry  in  its  native  and 
uncultured  state,  and  knight-errantry  run  wild. 

In  their  more  prosperous  days,  the  Omahas  looked  upon 
themselves  as  the  most  powerful  and  perfect  of  human  beings,  and 
considered  all  created  things  sa  made  for  their  peculiar  use  and 
benefit.  It  is  this  tribe  of  whose  chief,  the  famous  "Wash-ing-guh- 
sah-ba,  or  Blackbird,  such  savage  and  romantic  stories  are  told. 
He  had  died  about  ten  years  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
party,  but  his  name  was  still  mentioned  with  awe  by  his  people. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  among  the  Indian  chiefs  on  the  Missouri 
to  deal  with  the  white  traders,  and  showed  great  sagacity  in  levy- 
ing his  royal  dues.  When  a  trader  arrived  in  his  lollage,  he 
caused  all  his  goods  to  be  brought  into  his  lodge  and  opened. 
From  these  he  selected  whatever  suited  his  sovereign  pleasure; 
blankets,  tobacco,  whisky,  powder,  ball,  beads,  and  red  paint; 
and  laid  the  articles  on  one  side,  without  deigning  to  give  any 
compensation.  Then  caUlng  to  him  his  herald  or  crier,  he  would 
order  him  to  mount  on  top  of  the  lodge  and  summon  all  the  tribe 
to  bring  in  their  peltries,  and  trade  with  the  white  man.  The 
lodge  would  soon  be  crowded  with  Indians  bringing  bear,  beaver, 
otter,  and  other  skins.  No  one  was  allowed  to  dispute  the  prices 
fixed  by  the  white  trader  upon  his  articles;  who  took  care  to  in- 
demnify himself  five  times  over  for  the  goods  set  apart  by  the 
chief.  In  this  way  the  Blackbird  enriched  himself,  and  enriched 
the  white  men,  and  became  exceedingly  popular  among  the  traders 
of  the  Missouri.  His  people,  however,  were  not  equally  satis- 
fied by  a  regulation  of  trade  which  worked  so  manifestly  against 
them,  and  began  to  show  signs  of  discontent.  Upon  this  a  craf^ 
and  unprincipled  trader  revealed  a  secret  to  the  ^aekbird,  by 
which  he  might  acquire  unbounded  sway  over  his  ignorant  and 
superstitious  subjects.  He  instructed  him  in  the  poisonous  qua- 
lities of  arsenic,  and  furnished  him  with  an  ample  supply  of  that 
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baneful  drag.  From  this  time  the  Blackbird  seemed  endowed 
with  supernatural  powers,  to  possess  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  to 
hold  the  disposal  of  life  and  death  within  Ms  hands.  Woe  to  any 
one  who  questioned  his  authority  or  dared  to  dispute  his  com- 
mands !  The  Blackbird  prophesied  his  death  within  a  certain 
time,  and  he  had  the  secret  means  of  verifying  his  prophecy. 
Within  the  fatal  period  tlie  offender  was  smitten  with  strange 
and  sudden  disease,  and  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Every  one  stood  aghast  at  these  multiplied  examples  of  his  super- 
human might,  and  dreaded  to  displease  so  omnipotent  and  vin- 
dictive a  being;  and  the  Blackbird  enjoyed  a  wide  and  undis- 
puted sway. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  terror  alone  that  he  ruled  his  people; 
he  was  a  warrior  of  the  first  order,  and  his  exploits  in  arms  were 
the  theme  of  young  and  old.  His  career  had  begun  by  hard- 
ships, having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Sioux,  in  early  youth. 
Under  his  command,  the  Omahas  obtained  great  character  for 
military  prowess,  nor  did  he  permit  an  insult  or  injury  to  one  of 
his  tribe  to  pass  unrevenged.  The  Pawnee  republicans  had  in- 
flicted a  gross  indignity  on  a  favourite  and  distinguished  Omaha 
brave.  The  Blackbird  assembled  his  warriors,  led  them  against 
the  Pawnee  town,  attacked  it  with  irresistible  fury,  slaughtered 
a  great  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground. 
He  waged  fierce  and  bloody  war  against  the  Ottoes  for  many 
years,  until  peace  was  effected  between  them,  by  the  mediation 
of  the  whites.  Fearless  in  battle,  and  fond  of  signaHzing  himself, 
he  dazzled  his  followers  by  daring  acts.  In  attacking  a  Kanza 
village,  he  rode  singly  round  it,  loading  and  discharging  his  rifle 
at  the  inhabitants  as  he  galloped  past  them.  He  kept  up  in  war 
the  same  idea  of  mysterious  and  supernatural  power.  At  one 
time,  when  pursuing  a  war  party  by  their  tracks  across  the 
prairies,  he  repeatedly  discharged  his  rifle  into  the  prints  made 
by  their  feet  and  by  the  hoofs  of  their  horses,  assuring  his  fol- 
lowers that  he  would  thereby  cripple  the  fugitives,  so  that  they 
would  easily  be  overtaken.  He  in  fact  did  overtake  them,  and 
destroyed  them  almost  to  a  man;  and  his  victory  was  considered 
miraculous,  both  by  friend  and  foe.  By  these  and  similar  exploits, 
he  made  himself  the  pride  and  boast  of  his  people,  and  became 
popular  among  them,  notwithstanding  his  death-denouncing  fiat. 

With  all  his  savage  and  terrific  qualities,  he  was  sensible  of 
the  power  of  female  beauty,  and  capable  of  love.  A  war  party 
of  the  Poncas  had  made  a  foray  into  the  lands  of  the  Omahas, 
and  carried  off  a  number  of  women  and  horses.  The  Blackbird 
was  roused  to  fury^  and  took  the  field  with  all  his  braves^  swear- 
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ing  to  "  eat  up  the  Ponca  nation,'* — ^the  Indian  threat  of  exter- 
minating war.  The  Poncas,  sorely  pressed,  took  refuge  behind 
a  rude  bulwark  of  earth ;  but  the  Blackbird  kept  up  so  galling 
a  fire,  that  he  seemed  likelj  to  execute  his  menace.  In  their  ex- 
tremity they  sent  forth  a  herald,  bearing  the  calumet  or  pipe  of 
peace,  but  he  was  shot  down  by  order  of  the  Blackbird.  Another 
herald  was  sent  forth  in  similar  guise,  but  he  shared  a  like  fate. 
The  Ponca  chief  then,  as  a  last  hope,  arrayed  his  beautiful 
daughter  in  her  finest  ornaments,  and  sent  her  forth  with  a  calu-^ 
met,  to  sue  for  peace.  The  charms  of  the  Indian  maid  touched 
the  stern  heart  of  the  Blackbird ;  he  accepted  the  pipe  at  her 
hand,  smoked  it,  and  from  that  time  a  peace  took  place  between 
the  Poncas  and  the  Omahas. 

This  beautiful  damsel,  in  all  probability,  was  the  favourite 
wife  whose  fate  makes  so  tragic  an  incident  in  the  story  of  the 
Blackbird.  Her  youth  and  beauty  had  gained  an  absolute  sway 
over  his  rugged  heart,  so  that  he  distinguished  her  above  all  his 
other  wives.  The  habitual  gratification  of  his  vindictive  im- 
pulses, however,  had  taken  away  from  him  all  mastery  over  his 
passions,  and  rendered  him  liable  to  the  most  furious  transports 
of  rage.  In  one  of  these  his  beautiful  wife  had  the  misfortune  to 
ofiend  him,  when  suddenly  drawing  his  knife,  he  laid  her  dead 
at  his  feet  with  a  single  blow. 

In  an  instant  his  frenzy  was  at  an  end.  He  gazed  for  a  time 
in  mute  bewilderment  upon  his  victim  ;  then  drawing  his  buf- 
falo robe  over  his  head,  he  sat  down  beside  the  corpse,  and  re^ 
mained  brooding  over  his  crime  and  his  loss.  Three  days 
elapsed,  yet  the  chief  continued  silent  and  motionless  ;  tasting 
no  food,  and  apparently  sleepless.  It  was  apprehended  that  he 
intended  to  starve  himself  to  death  ;  his  people  approached  him 
in  trembling  awe,  and  entreated  him  once  more  to  uncover  his 
face  and  be  comforted ;  but  he  remained  unmoved.  At  length 
one  of  his  warriors  brought  in  a  small  child,  and  laying  it  on  the 
ground,  placed  the  foot  of  the  Blackbird  upon  its  neck.  The 
heart  of  the  gloomy  savage  was  touched  by  this  appeal ;  he 
threw  aside  his  robe;  made  an  harangue  upon  what  he  had 
done ;  and  from  that  time  forward  seemed  to  have  thrown  the 
load  of  grief  and  remorse  from  his  mind. 

He  still  retained  his  fatal  and  mysterious  secret,  and  with  it 
his  terrific  power;  but,  though  able  to  deal  death  to  his  enemies, 
he  could  not  avert  it  £rom  himself  or  his  friends.  In  1802  the 
smallpox,  that  dreadful  pestilence,  which  swept  over  the  land 
like  a  fire  over  the  prairie,  made  its  appearance  in  the  village  of 
the  Omahas*    The  poor  savages  saw  with  dismay  the  ravages  of 
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a  malady,  loathsome  and  agonizing  in  its  details,  and  which  set 
the  skill  and  experience  of  their  conjurers  and  medicine  men  at 
defiance.  In  a  little  while,  two-thirds  of  the  population  were 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  doom  of  the  rest 
seemed  sealed.  The  stoicism  of  the  warriors  was  at  an  end ; 
thej  became  wild  and  desperate  ;  some  set  fire  to  the  village  as 
a  last  means  of  checking  the  pestilence ;  others,  in  a  frenzy  of 
despair,  put  their  wives  and  children  to  death,  that  they  might 
be  spared  the  agonies  of  an  inevitable  disease,  and  that  they 
might  all  go  to  some  better  country. 

When  the  general  horror  and  dismay  was  at  its  height,  the 
Blackbird  himself  was  struck  down  with  the  malady.  The  poor 
savages,  when  they  saw  their  chief  in  danger,  forgot  their  own 
miseries,  and  surrounded  his  dying  bed.  His  dominant  spirit, 
and  his  love  for  the  white  men, were  evinced  in  his  latest  breath, 
with  which  he  designated  his  place  of  sepulture.  It  was  to  be 
on  a  hill  or  promontory,  upwards  of  four  hundred  feet  in  height, 
overlooking  a  great  extent  of  the  Missouri,  from  whence  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  watch  for  the  barks  of  the  white  men.  The 
^Missouri  washes  the  base  of  the  promontory,  and  after  winding 
and  doubling  in  many  links  and  maces  in  the  plain  below,  returns 
to  within  nine  hundred  yards  of  its  starting-place ;  so  that  for 
thirty  miles  navigating  with  sail  and  oar,  the  voyager  finds  him- 
self continually  near  to  this  singular  promontory,  as  if  spell- 
bound. 

It  was  the  dying  command  of  the  Blackbird  that  his  tomb 
should  be  upon  the  summit  of  this  hill,  in  which  he  should  be 
interred,  seated  on  his  favourite  horse,  that  he  might  overlook  his 
ancient  domain,  and  behold  the  barks  of  the  white  men  as  they 
came  up  the  river  to  trade  with  his  people. 

His  dying  orders  were  faithfully  obeyed.  His  corpse  was 
placed  astride  of  his  w:ar-steed,  and  a  mound  raised  over  them 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  On  top  of  the  mound  was  erected 
a  staff,  from  which  fluttered  the  banner  of  the  chieftain,  and  the 
scalps  that  he  had  taken  in  battle.  When  the  expedition  under 
Mr.  Hunt  visited  that  part  of  the  country,  the  staff  still  re- 
mained with  the  fragments  of  the  banner  ;  and  the  superstitious 
rite  of  placing  food  from  time  to  time  on  the  mound,  for  the  use 
of  the  deceased,  was  still  observed  by  the  Omahas.  That  rite 
has  since  fallen  into  disuse,  for  the  tribe  itself  is  almost  extinct. 
Yet  the  hill  of  the  Blackbird  continues  an  object  of  veneration 
to  the  wandering  savage,  and  a  landmark  to  the  voyager  of  the 
Missouri  ;  and  as  the  civilized  traveller  comes  within  sight  of 
its  spell-bound  crest,  the  mound  is  pointed  out  to  him  from  afiu*. 
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which  still  encloses  the  grim  skeletons  of  the  Indian  warrior  and 
Ills  horse. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

While  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party  were  sojourning  at  the  village  of 
the  Omahas,  three  Sioux  Indians  of  the  Yankton  Ahna  tribe  ar- 
rived, bringing  unpleasant  intelligence.  Theyreported  thatcertain 
bands  of  the  Sioux  Tetons,  who  inhabited  a  region  many  leagues 
further  up  the  Missouri,  were  near  at  hand,  awaiting  the  approach 
of  the  party,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  opposing  their  progress. 

The  Sioux  Tetons  were  at  that  time  a  sort  of  pirates  of  the 
Missouri,  who  considered  the  well-freighted  bark  of  the  American 
trader  fair  game.  They  had  their  own  traffic  with  the  British 
merchants  of  the  northwest^  who  brought  them  regular  supplies 
of  merchandise  by  way  of  the  river  St.  Peter.  Being  thus  inde- 
pendent of  the  Missouri  traders  for  their  supplies,  they  kept  no 
terms  with  them,  but  plundered  them  whenever  they  had  an  op- 
portunity. It  has  been  insinuated  that  they  were  prompted  to 
these  outrages  by  the  British  merchants,  who  wished  to  keep  off 
all  rivals  in  the  Indian  trade ;  but  others  allege  another  motive, 
and  one  savouring  of  a  deeper  policy.  The  Sioux,  by  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  British  traders,  had  acquired  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, which  had  given  them  vast  superiority  over  other  tribes 
higher  up  the  Missouri.  They  had  made  themselves  also,  in  a 
manner,  factors  for  the  other  tribes,  supplying  them  at  second 
hand,  and  at  greatly  advanced  prices,  with  goods  derived  from 
the  white  men.  The  Sioux,  therefore,  saw  with  jealousy  the 
American  traders  pushing  their  way  up  the  Missouri;  foreseeing 
that  the  upper  tribes  would  thus  be  relieved  from  all  dependence 
on  them  for  supplies ;  nay,  what  was  worse,  would  be  furnished 
with  firearms,  and  elevated  into  formidable  rivals. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Crooks  and 
Mr.  M^Lellan  had  been  interrupted  in  a  trading  voyage  by  these 
ruffians  of  the  river,  and,  as  it  is  in  some  degree  connected  with 
circumstances  hereafter  to  be  related,  we  shall  specify  it  more 
particularly. 

About  two  years  before  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating, 
Crooks  and  M^LeUan  were  ascending  the  river  in  boats  with  a 
party  of  about  forty  men,  bound  on  one  of  their  trading  expedi-' 
tions  to  the  upper  tribes.  In  one  of  the  bends  of  the  river,  where 
the  channel  made  a  deep  curve  under  impending  banks,  they  sud- 
denly heard  yells  and  shouts  above  them,  and  beheld  the  cliffs 
overhead  covered  with  armed  savages.    It  was  a  band  of  Sioux 
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warriors,  upwards  of  six  hundred  strong.  They  brandished  their 
weapons  in  a  menacing  manner,  and  ordered  the  boats  to  turn 
back  and  land  lower  down  the  river.  There  was  no  disputing 
these  commands,  for  they  had  the  power  to  shower  destruction 
upon  the  white  men,  without  risk  to  themselves.  Crooks  and 
M'Lellan,  therefore,  turned  back  with  feigned  alacrity;  and,  land- 
ing, had  an  interview  with  the  Sioux.  The  latter  forbade  them, 
under  pain  (^exterminating  hostility,  from  attempting  to  proceed 
up  the  river,  but  oiFered  to  trade  peacefully  with  them  if  they 
would  halt  where  they  were.  The  party,  being  principally  com- 
posed of  voyageurs,  was  too  weak  to  contend  with  so  superior  a 
force,  and  one  so  easily  augmented;  they  pretended,  therefore,  to 
comply  cheerfully  with  their  arbitrary  dictation,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  cut  down  trees  and  erect  a  trading-house.  The  war- 
rior band  departed  for  their  village,  which  was  about  twenty  miles 
distant,  to  collect  objects  of  traffic;  they  left  six  or  eight  of  their 
number,  however,  to  keep  watch  upon  the  white  men,  and  scouts 
were  continually  passing  to  and  fro  with  intelligence. 

Mr.  Crooks  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  prosecute  his 
voyage  without  the  danger  of  having  his  boats  plundered,  and  a 
great  part  of  his  men  massacred ;  he  determined,  however,  not  to 
be  entirely  frustrated  in  the  objects  of  his  expedition.  While  he 
continued,  therefore,  with  great  apparent  earnestness  and  assiduity, 
the  construction  of  the  trading-house,  he  despatched  the  hunters 
and  trappers  of  his  party  in  a  canoe,  to  make  their  way  up  the 
river  to  the  original  place  of  destination,  there  to  busy  themselves 
in  trapping  and  collecting  peltries,  and  to  await  his  arrival  at 
some  future  period. 

As  soon  as  the  detachment  had  had  sufficient  time  to  ascend 
beyond  the  hostile  country  of  the  Sioux,  Mr.  Crooks  suddenly 
broke  up  his  feigned  trading  establishment,  embarked  his  men 
and  effects,  and,  after  giving  the  astonished  rear-guard  of  savages 
a  galling  and  indignant  message  to  take  to  their  countrymen, 
pushed  down  the  river  with  all  speed,  sparing  neither  oar  nor 
paddle,  day  nor  night,  until  fairly  beyond  the  swoop  of  these  river 
hawks. 

What  increased  the  irritation  of  Messrs.  Crooks  and  M'Lellan 
at  this  mortifying  check  to  their  gainful  enterprise,  was  the  in- 
formation that  a  rival  trader  was  at  the  bottom  of  it;  the  Sioux, 
it  is  said,  having  been  instigated  to  this  outrage  by  Mr.  Manuel 
Lisa,  the  leading  partner  and  agent  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company, 
already  motioned.  This  intelligence,  whether  true  or  false,  so 
roused  the  fiery  temper  of  M'Lellan,  that  he  swore,  if  ever  he  fell 
in  with  Lisa  in  the  Indian  country,  he  would  shoot  him  on  the 
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spot ;  a  mode  of  redress  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  character  of 
the  man,  and  the  code  of  honour  prevalent  bejond  the  frontier. 

If  Crooks  and  M'Lellan  had  been  exasperated  by  the  insolent 
conduct  of  the  Sioux  Tetons,  and  the  loss  which  it  had  occasioned, 
those  freebooters  had  been  no  less  indignant  at  being  outwitted 
by  the  white  men,  and  disappointed  of  their  anticipated  gains, 
and  it  was  apprehended  they  would  be  particularly  hostile  against 
the  present  expedition,  when  they  should  learn  that  these  gentle- 
men were  engaged  in  it. 

All  these  causes  of  uneasiness  were  concealed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  Canadian  voyageurs,  lest  they  should  become  inti- 
midated ;  it  was  impossible,  however,  to  prevent  the  rumours 
brought  by  the  Indians  from  leaking  out,  and  they  became  sub- 
jects of  gossiping  and  exaggeration.  The  chief  of  the  Omahas, 
too,  on  returning  from  a  hunting  excursion,  reported  that  two 
men  had  been  killed  some  distance  above,  by  a  band  of  Sioux* 
This  added  to  the  fears  that  already  began  to  be  excited.  The 
voyageurs  pictured  to  themselves  bands  of  fierce  warriors  sta- 
tioned along  each  bank  of  the  river,  by  whom  they  would  be  ex- 
posed to  be  shot  down  in  their  boats :  or  lurking  hordes,  who 
would  set  on  them  at  night,  and  massacre  them  in  their  encamp- 
ments. Some  lost  heart,  and  proposed  to  return,  rather  than 
fight  their  way,  and,  in  a  manner,  run  the  gauntlet  through  the 
country  of  these  piratical  marauders.  In  fact,  three  men  deserted 
while  at  this  village.  Luckily,  their  place  was  supplied  by  three 
others  who  happened  to  be  there,  and  who  were  prevailed  on  to 
join  the  expedition  by  promises  of  liberal  pay,  and  by  being  fitted 
out  and  equipped  in  complete  style. 

The  irresolution  and  discontent  visible  among  some  of  his 
people,  arising  at  times  almost  to  mutiny,  and  the  occasional  de- 
sertions which  took  place  while  thus  among  friendly  tribes,  and 
within  reach  of  the  frontiers,  added  greatly  to  the  anxieties  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  and  rendered  him  eager  to  press  forward  and  leave  a 
hostile  tract  behind  him,  so  that  it  would  be  as  perilous  to  return 
as  to  keep  on,  and  no  one  would  dare  to  desert. 

Accordingly,  on  the  15th  of  May  he  departed  from  the  village 
of  the  Omahas,  and  set  forward  towards  the  country  of  the  formi- 
dable Sioux  Tetons.  For  the  first  five  days  they  had  a  fair  and 
fresh  breeze,  and  the  boats  made  good  progress.  The  wind  then 
came  ahead,  and  the  river  beginning  to  rise,  and  to  increase  in 
rapidity,  betokened  the  commencement  of  the  annual  fiood, caused 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  ver- 
nal rains  of  the  upper  prairies. 

As  they  were  now  entering  a  region  where  foee  might  be  lying 
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in  wait  on  either  bank,  it  was  determined,  in  hunting  for  game,  to 
confine  themselves  principally  to  the  islands,  which  sometimes  ex- 
tend to  considerable  length,  and  are  beautifully  wooded,  affording 
abundant  pasturage  and  shade.  On  one  of  these  they  kilted  three 
buffaloes  and  two  elks,  and,  halting  on  the  edge  of  a  beautiful 
prairie,  made  a  sumptuous  hunter's  repast.  They  had  not  long 
resumed  their  boats  and  pulled  along  the  river  banks,  when  they 
descried  a  canoe  approaching,  navigated  by  two  men,  whom,  to 
their  surprise,  they  ascertained  to  be  white  men.  They  proved 
to  be  two  of  those  strange  and  fearless  wanderers  of  the  wilder- 
ness the  trappers.  Their  names  were  Benjamin  Jones  and 
Alexander  Carson.  They  had  been  for  two  years  past  hunting 
and  trapping  near  the  head  of  the  Missouri,  and  were  thus  float- 
ing for  thousands  of  miles  in  a  cockle  shell,  down  a  turbulent 
stream,  through  regions  infested  by  savage  tribes,  yet  apparently 
as  easy  and  unconcerned  as  if  navigating  securely  in  the  midst  of 

civilization. 

The  acquisition  of  two  such  hardy,  experienced,  and  dauntless 
hunters  was  peculiarly  desirable  at  the  present  moment.  They 
needed  but  little  persuasion.  The  wilderness  is  the  home  of  the 
trapper  ;  like  the  sailor,  he  cares  but  little  to  which  point  of  the 
compass  he  steers;  and  Jones  and  Carson  readily  abandoned 
their  voyage  to  St.  Louis,  and  turned  their  faces  towards  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific. 

The  two  naturalists,  Mr.  Bradbury  and  Mr.  Nuttall,  who  had 
joined  the  expedition  at  St.  Louis,  still  accompanied  it,  and  pur- 
sued their  researches  on  all  occasions.  Mr.  Nuttall  seems  to 
have  been  exclusively  devoted  to  his  scientific  pursuits.  He  was 
a  zealous  botanist,  and  all  his  enthusiasm  was  awakened  at  be- 
holding a  new  world,  as  it  were,  opening  upon  him  in  the  bound- 
less prairies,  clad  in  the  vernal  and  variegated  robe  of  unknown 
flowers.  Whenever  the  boats  landed  at  meal  times,  or  for  any 
temporary  purpose,  he  would  spring  on  shore,  and  set  out  on  a 
hunt  for  new  specimens.  Every  plant  or  flower  of  a  rare  or 
unknown  species  was  eagerly  seized  as  a  prize.  Delighted  with 
the  treasures  spreading  themselves  out  before  him,  he  went  grop- 
ino"  and  stumbling  along  among  a  wilderness  of  sweets,  forgetful 
of°every  thing  but  his  immediate  pursuit,  and  had  often  to  be 
souf^ht  after  when  the  boats  were  about  to  resume  their  course. 
At  such  times  he  would  be  found  far  off  in  the  prairies,  or  up  the 
course  of  some  petty  stream,  laden  with  plants  of  all  kinds. 

The  Canadian  voyageurs,  who  are  a  class  of  people  that 
know  nothing  out  of  their  immediate  line,  and  with  constitu- 
tional levity  make  a  jest  of  anything  they  cannot  understand. 
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were  extremely  puzzled  by  this  passion  for  collecting  what  they 
considered  mere  useless  weeds.  When  they  saw  the  worthy  bota- 
nist coming  back  heavy  laden  with  his  specimens,  and  treasuring 
them  up  as  carefully  as  a  miser  would  his  hoard,  they  used  to 
make  merry  among  themselves  at  his  expense,  regarding  him  as 
some  whimsical  kind  of  madman. 

Mr.  Bradbury  was  less  exclusive  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  and 
combined  the  hunter  and  sportsman  with  the  naturalist.     He 
took  his  rifle  or  his  fowling-piece  with  him  in  his  geological 
researches,  conformed  to  the  hardy  and  rugged  habits  of  the 
men  around  him,  and  of  course  gained  favour  in  their  eyes.    He 
had  a  strong  relish  for  incident  and  adventure,  was  curious  in 
observing  savage  manners,  and  savage  life,  and  ready  to  join  any 
hunting  or  other  excursion.     Even  now  that  the  expedition  was 
proceeding  through  a  dangerous  neighbourhood,  he  could  not 
check  his  propensity  to  ramble.     Having  observed,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  22d  of  May,  that  the  river  ahead  made  a  great  bend 
which  would  take  up  the  navigation  of  the  following  day,  he 
determined  to  profit  by  the  circumstance.     On  the  morning  of 
the  23d,  therefore,  instead  of  embarking,  he  filled  his  shot-pouch 
with  parched  corn,  for  provisions,  and  set  off  to  cross  the  neck 
on  foot  and  meet  the  boats  in  the  afternoon  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bend.     Mr.  Hunt  felt  uneasy  at  his  venturing  thus  alone, 
and  reminded  him  that  he  was  in  an  enemy's  country ;  but  Mr. 
Bradbury  made  light  of  the  danger,  and  started  off  cheerily  upon 
his  ramble.      His  day  was  passed  pleasantly  in  traversing  a 
beautiful  tract,  making  botanical  and  geological  researches,  and 
observing  the  habits  of.  an  extensive  village  of  prairie  dogs,  at 
which  he  made  several  ineffectual  shots,  without  considering  the 
risk  he  ran  of  attracting  the  attention  of  any  savages  that  might 
be  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood.    In  fact,  he  had  totally  forgotten 
the  Sioux  Tetons,  and  all  the  other  perils  of  the  country,  when, 
about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  as  he  stood  near  the  river 
bank,  and  was  looking  out  for  the  boat,  he  suddenly  felt  a  hand 
laid  on  his  shoulder.     Starting  and  turning  round,  he  beheld  a 
naked  savage  with  a  bow  bent,  and  the  arrow  pointed  at  his 
breast.     In  an  instant  his  gun  was  levelled  and  his  hand  upon 
the  lock.     The  Indian  drew  his  bow  still  further,  but  forbore  to 
launch  the  shaft.     Mr.  Bradbury,  with  admirable  presence  ox 
mind,  reflected  that  the  savage,  if  hostile  in  his  intents^  would 
have  shot  him  without  giving  him  a  chance  of  defence;  ho 
paused,  therefore,  and  held  out  his  hand.     The  other  took  it  in 
sign  of  friendship,  and  demanded  in  the  Osage  language  whether 
,ha  was  a  Big  Knife,  or  American.     He  answered  in  the  affirma- 
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tive,  and  inquired  whether  the  other  were  a  Sioux.  To  his 
great  relief  he  found  that  he  was  a  Ponca.  Bj  this  time  two 
other  Indians  came  running  up,  and  all  three  laid  hold  of  Mr. 
Bradburj,  and  seemed  disposed  to  compel  him  to  go  off  with 
them  among  the  hills.  He  resisted,  and  sitting  down  on  a  sand 
hill  contrived  to  amuse  them  with  a  pocket  compass.  When  the 
novelty  of  this  was  exhausted,  they  again  seized  him,  but  he  now 
produced  a  small  microscope.  This  new  wonder  again  fixed  the 
attention  of  the  savages,  who  have  far  more  curiosity  than  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  allow  them.  While  thus  engaged,  one 
of  them  suddenly  leaped  up  and  gave  a  war-whoop.  The  hand 
of  the  hardy  naturalist  was  again  on  his  gun,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  make  battle,  when  the  Indian  pointed  down  the  river 
and  revealed  the  true  cause  of  his  yell.  It  was  the  mast  of  one 
of  the  boats  appearing  above  the  low  willows  which  bordered  the 
stream.  Mr.  Bradbury  felt  infinitely  relieved  by  the  sight. 
The  Indians  on  their  part  now  showed  signs  of  apprehension, 
and  were  disposed  to  run  away ;  but  he  assured  them  of  good 
treatment  and  something  to  drink  if  they  would  accompany  him 
on  board  of  the  boats.  They  lingered  for  a  time,  but  disappeared 
before  the  boats  came  to  land. 

On  the  following  morning  they  appeared  at  the  camp,  accom- 
panied by  several  of  their  tribe.  With  them  came  also  a  white 
man,  who  announced  himself  as  a  messenger  bearing  missives  for 
Mr.  Hunt.  In  fact,  he  brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  Manuel  Lisa, 
partner  and  agent  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company.  As  has 
already  been  mentioned,  this  gentleman  was  going  in  search  of 
Mr.  Henry  and  his  party,  who  had  been  dislodged  from  the  forks 
of  the  Missouri  by  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  and  had  shifted  his  post 
somewhere  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Mr.  Lisa  had  left  St. 
Louis  three  weeks  after  Mr.  Hunt,  and  having  heard  of  the  hos- 
tile intentions  of  the  Sioux,  had  made  the  greatest  exertions  to 
overtake  him,  that  they  might  pass  through  the  dangerous  part 
of  the  river  together.  He  had  twenty  stout  oarsmen  in  his  ser- 
vice, and  they  plied  their  oars  so  vigorously,  that  he  had  reached 
the  Omaha  village  just  four  days  after  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Hunt.  From  this  pkce  he  despatched  the  messenger  in  question, 
trusting  to  his  overtaking  the  barges  as  they  toiled  up  against  the 
stream,  and  were  delayed  by  the  windings  of  the  river.  The 
purport  of  his  letter  was  to  entreat  Mr.  Hunt  to  wait  until  he 
could  come  up  with  him,  that  they  might  unite  their  forces  and 
be  a  protection  to  each  other  in  their  perilous  course  through 
the  country  of  the  Sioux.  In  fact,  as  it  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained, Lisa  was  apprehensive  that  Mr.  Hunt  would  do  him  some 
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ill  office  vnth.  the  Sioux  bands,  securing  his  own  passage  through 
their  country  by  pretending  that  he  with  whom  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  trade,  was  on  his  way  to  them  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  goods.  He  feared  too,  that  Crooks  and  M'Lellan  would  take 
this  opportunity  to  retort  upon  him  the  perfidy  which  they  ac- 
cused hiin  of  having  used,  two  years  previously,  among  these 
very  Sioux,  In  this  respect,  however,  he  did  them  signal  injus- 
tice. There  was  no  such  thing  as  covert  design  or  treachery  in 
their  thought ;  but  M^Lellan,  when  he  heard  that  Lisa  was  on 
his  way  up  the  river,  renewed  his  open  threat  of  shooting  him 
the  moment  he  met  him  on  Indian  land. 

The  representations  made  by  Crooks  and  M^Lellan  of  the 
treachery  they  had  experienced,  or  fancied,  on  the  part  of  Lisa, 
had  great  weight  with  Mr.  Hunt,  especially  when  he  recollected 
the  obstacles  that  had  been  thrown  in  his  own  way  by  that  gen- 
tleman at  St.  Louis.  He  doubted,  therefore,  the  fair  dealing  of 
Lisa,  and  feared  that,  should  they  enter  the  Sioux  country 
together,  the  latter  might  make  use  of  his  influence  with  that 
tribe,  as  he  had  in  the  case  of  Crooks  and  M^Lellan,  and  insti- 
gate them  to  oppose  his  progress  up  the  river. 

He  sent  back,  therefore,  an  answer  calculated  to  beguile  Lisa, 
assuring  him  that  he  would  wait  for  him  at  the  Poncas  village, 
which  was  but  a  little  distance  in  advance;  but,  no  sooner  had 
the  messenger  departed,  than  he  pushed  forward  with  all  dili- 
gence, barely  stopping  at  the  viDage  to  procure  a  supply  of  dried 
buffalo  meat,  and  hastening  to  leave  the  other  party  as  far  behind 
as  possible,  thinking  there  was  less  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
open  hostility  of  Indian  foes,  than  from  the  quiet  strategy  of  an 
Indian  trader. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

It  was  about  noon  when  the  party  left  the  Poncas  village,  about 
a  league  beyond  which  they  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Quicourt,  or 
Rapid  River  (called  in  the  original  French,  VEau  qui  court). 
After  having  proceeded  some  distance  further,  they  landed,  and 
encamped  for  the  night.  In  the  evening  camp  the  voyageurs  gos- 
siped, as  usual,  over  the  events  of  the  day,  and  especially  over 
intelligence  picked  up  among  the  Poncas.  These  Indians  had 
confirmed  the  previous  reports  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the 
Sioux,  and  had  assured  them  that  five  tribes,  or  bands,  of  that 
fierce  nation  were  actually  assembled  higher  up  the  river,  and 
waiting  to  cut  them  ofi*.  This  evening  gossip,  and  the  terrific 
stories  of  Indian  warfare  to  which  it  gave  rise,  produced  a  strong 
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effect  upon  tlie  imaginations  of  the  irresolute;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing it  was  discovered  that  the  two  men  who  had  joined  the  party 
at  the  Omaha  village,  and  been  so  bounteously  fitted  oul^  had 
deserted  in  the  course  of  the  night,  carrying  with  them  all  their 
equipments.  As  it  was  known  that  one  of  them  could  not  swim, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  banks  of  the  Quicourt  River  would  bring 
them  to  a  halt.  A  general  pursuit  was  therefore  instituted,  but 
without  success. 

On  the  following  morning  (May  26th,)  as  they  were  all  on 
shore,  breakfasting  on  one  of  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  river,  they 
observed  two  canoes  descending  along  the  opposite  side.  By  the 
aid  of  spy-glasses  they  ascertained  that  there  were  two  white 
men  in  one  of  the  canoes,  and  one  in  the  other.  A  gun  was  dis- 
charged, which  called  the  attention  of  the  voyagers,  who  crossed 
over.  They  proved  to  be  three  Kentucky  hunters,  of  the  true 
"  dreadnought "  stamp.  Their  names  were  Edward  Bobinson, 
John  Hoback,  and  Jacob  Rizner.  Robinson  was  a  veteran  back- 
woodman,  sixty-six  years  of  age.  He  had  been  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Kentucky,  and  engaged  in  many  of  the  conflicts  of  the 
Indians  on  "  The  Bloody  Ground."  In  one  of  these  battles  he 
had  been  scalped,  and  he  still  wore  a  handkerchief  bound  round 
his  head  to  protect  the  part.  These  men  had  passed  several 
years  in  the  upper  wilderness.  They  had  been  in  the  service  of 
the  Missouri  Company  under  Mr.  Henry,  and  had  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains  with  him  in  the  preceding  year,  when  driven 
from  his  post  on  the  Missouri  by  the  hostilities  of  the  Blackfeet. 
After  crossing  the  mountains,  Mr.  Henry  had  established  himself 
on  one  of  the  head  branches  of  the  Columbia  River.  There  they 
had  remained  with  him  for  some  months,  hunting  and  trapping, 
until,  having  satisfied  their  wandering  propensities,  they  felt  dis- 
posed to  return  to  the  families  and  comfortable  homes  which  they 
had  left  in  Kentucky.  They  had  accordingly  made  their  way  back 
across  the  mountains,  and  down  the  rivers,  and  were  in  full  career 
for  St.  Louis,  when  thus  suddenly  interrupted.  The  sight  of  a 
powerful  party  of  traders,  trappers,  hunters,  and  voyageurs,  well 
armed  and  equipped,  furnished  at  all  points,  in  high  health  and 
spirits,  and  banqueting  lustily  on  the  green  margin  of  the  river, 
was  a  spectacle  equally  stimulating  to  these  veteran  backwood- 
men  with  the  glorious  array  of  a  campaigning  army  to  an  old 
soldier;  but  when  they  learned  the  grand  scope  and  extent  of  the 
enterprise  in  hand,  it  was  irresistible :  homes,  and  families,  and 
all  the  charms  of  green  Kentucky  vanished  from  their  thoughts; 
they  cast  loose  their  canoes  to  drift  down  the  stream,  and  joyfully 
enlisted  in  the  band  of  adventurers.     They  engaged  on  similar 
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terms  with  some  of  the  other  hunters.  The  company  was  to  fit 
them  out,  and  keep  them  supplied  with  the  requisite  equipments 
and  munitions,  and  they  were  to  jiold  one-half  of  the  produce  uf 
their  hunting  and  trapping. 

The  addition  of  three  such  staunch  recruits  was  extremely 
acceptable  at  this  dangerous  part  of  the  river.  The  knowledge 
of  the  country  which  they  had  acquired,  also,  in  their  journeys 
and  hunting  excursions  along  the  rivers  and  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  was  all  important ;  in  fact,  the  information  derived 
from  them  induced  Mr.  Hunt  to  alter  his  future  course.  He  had 
hitherto  intended  to  proceed  by  the  route  taken  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke  in  their  famous  exploring  expedition,  ascending  the  Mis- 
souri to  its  forks,  and  thence  going,  by  land,  across  the  moun- 
tains. These  men  informed  him,  however,  that  on  taking  that 
course  he  would  have  to  pass  through  the  country  infested  by  the 
savage  tribe  of  the  Blackfeet,  and  would  be  exposed  to  their 
hostilities;  they  being,  as  has  already  been  observed,  exasperated 
to  deadly  animosity  against  the  whites,  on  account  of  the  death 
of  one  of  their  tribe  by  the  hands  of  Captain  Lewis.  They  ad- 
vised him  rather  to  pursue  a  route  more  to  the  southward,  being 
the  same  by  which  they  had  returned.  This  would  carry  them 
over  the  mountains  about  where  the  head  waters  of  the  Platte 
and  the  Yellowstone  take  their  rise,  at  a  place  much  more  easy 
and  practicable  than  that  where  Lewis  and  Clarke  had  crossed. 
In  pursuing  this  course,  also,  he  would  pass  through  a  country 
abounding  with  game,  where  he  would  have  a  better  chance  of 
procuring  a  constant  supply  of  provisions  than  by  the  other 
route,  and  would  run  less  risk  of  molestation  from  the  Blackfeet. 
Should  he  adopt  this  advice,  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  aban- 
don the  river  at  the  Aricara  town,  at  which  he  would  arrive  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  As  the  Indians  at  that  town  possessed 
horses  in  abundance,  he  might  purchase  a  sufficient  number  of 
them  for  his  great  journey  overland,  which  would  commence  at 
that  place. 

After  reflecting  on  this  advice,  and  consulting  with  his  asso- 
ciates, Mr.  Hunt  came  to  the  determination  to  follow  the  route 
thus  pointed  out,  in  which  the  hunters  engaged  to  pilot  him. 

The  party  continued  their  voyage  with  delightful  May  weather. 
The  prairies  bordering  on  the  river  were  gayly  painted  with  in- 
numerable flowers,  exhibiting  the  motley  confusion  of  colours  of 
a  Turkey  carpet.  The  beautiful  islands,  also,  on  which  they  oc- 
casionally halted,  presented  the  appearance  of  mingled  grove  and 
garden.  The  trees  were  often  covered  with  clambering  grape- 
vines in  blossom,  which  perfumed  the  air.     Between  the  stately 
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masses  of  the  groves  were  grassy  lawns  and  glades,  studded  with 
flowers,  or  interspersed  with  rose-boshes  in  full  bloom.  These 
islands  were  often  the  resort  of  the  buffalo,  the  elk,  and  the  an- 
telope, who  had  made  innumerable  paths  among  the  trees  and 
thickets,  which  had  the  effect  of  the  mazy  walks  and  alleys  of 
parks  and  shrubberies.  Sometimes,  where  the  river  passed  be- 
tween high  banks  and  bluffs,  the  roads,  made  by  the  tramp  of 
buffaloes  for  many  ages  along  the  face  of  the  heights,  looked  like 
so  many  well-travelled  highways.  At  other  places  the  banks  were 
banded  with  great  veins  of  iron  ore,  laid  bare  by  the  abrasion  of 
the  river.  At  one  place  the  course  of  the  river  was  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  for  about  fifteen  miles.  The  banks  sloped  gently  to 
its  margin,  without  a  single  tree,  but  bordered  with  grass  and 
herbage  of  a  vivid  green.  Along  each  bank,  for  the  whole  fifteen 
miles,  extended  a  stripe,  one  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  of  a  deep 
rusty  brown,  indicating  an  inexhaustible  bed  of  iron,  through 
the  centre  of  which  the  Missouri  had  worn  its  way.  Indications 
of  the  continuance  of  this  bed  were  afterwards  observed  higher 
up  the  river.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  mineral  magazines  which 
nature  has  provided  in  the  heart  of  this  vast  realm  of  fertility, 
and  which,  in  connection  with  the  immense  beds  of  coal  on  the 
same  river,  seem  garnered  up  as  the  elements  of  the  future  wealth 
and  power  of  the  mighty  West. 

The  sight  of  these  mineral  treasures  greatly  excited  the  curi- 
osity of  Mr.  Bradbury,  and  it  was  tantalizing  to  him  to  be 
checked  in  his  scientific  researches,  and  obliged  to  forego  his 
usual  rambles  on  shore ;  but  they  were  now  entering  the  fated 
country  of  the  Sioux  Tetons,  in  which  it  was  dangerous  to  wan- 
der about  unguarded. 

This  country  extends  for  some  days'  journey  along  the  river, 
and  consists  of  vast  prairies,  here  and  there  diversified  by  swell- 
ing hills,  and  cut  up  by  ravines,  the  channels  of  turbid  streams 
in  the  rainy  seasons,  but  almost  destitute  of  water  during  the 
heats  of  summer.  Here  and  there,  on  the  side  of  the  hills,  or 
along  the  alluvial  borders  and  bottoms  of  the  ravines,  are  groves 
and  skirts  of  forests;  but  for  the  most  part  the  country  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  a  boundless  waste,  covered  with  herbage,  but 
without  trees. 

The  soil  of  this  immense  region  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphur,  copperas,  alum,  and  glauber  salts ;  its  various  earths 
impart  a  deep  tinge  to  the  streams  which  drain  it,  and  these, 
with  the  crumbling  of  the  banks  along  the  Missouri,  give  to  the 
waters  of  that  river  much  of  the  colouring  matter  with  which 
they  are  clouded. 
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Over  tbis  vast  tract  tbe  roving  bands  of  the  Sioux  Tetons  hold 
their  vagrant  sway;  subsisting  by  the  chase  of  the  buffalo,  the 
elk,  the  deer,  and  the  antelope,  and  waging  ruthless  warfare  with 
other  wandering  tribes. 

As  the  boats  made  their  way  up  the  stream  bordered  by  this 
land  of  danger,  many  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs,  whose  fears 
had  been  awakened,  would  regard  with  a  distrustful  eye  the 
boundless  waste  extending  on  each  side.  All,  however,  was 
silent,  and  apparently  untenanted  by  a  human  being.  Now  and 
then  a  herd  of  deer  would  be  seen  feeding  tranquilly  among  the 
flowery  herbage,  or  a  line  of  buffaloes,  like  a  caravan  on  its 
march,  moving  across  the  distant  profile  of  the  prairie.  The 
Canadians,  however,  began  to  apprehend  an  ambush  in  every 
thicket,  and  to  regard  the  broad,  tranquil  plain  as  a  sailor  eyes 
some  shallow  and  perfidious  sea,  which,  though  smooth  and  safe 
to  the  eye,  conceals  the  lurking  rock  or  treacherous  shoal.  The 
very  name  of  a  Sioux  became  a  watchword  of  terror.  Not  an 
elk,  a  wolf,  or  any  other  animal,  could  appear  on  the.  hills,  but 
the  boats  resounded  with  exclamations  from  stem  to  stem,  *<  Votia 
les  Sioux r  "  VoUa  les  Sioux T  (There  are  the  Sioux!  there  are 
the  Sioux  I  j  Whenever  it  was  practicable,  the  night  encamoment 
was  on  some  island  in  the  centre  of  the  stream. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  May,  as  the  travellers  were 
breakfasting  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  usual  alarm  was 
given,  but  with  more  reason,  as  two  Indians  actually  made  their 
appearance  on  a  bluff  on  the  opposite  or  northeast  side,  and 
harangued  them  in  a  loud  voice.  As  it  was  impossible  at  that 
distance  to  distinguish  what  they  said,  Mr.  Hunt,  after  break- 
fast, crossed  the  river  with  Pierre  Dorion,  the  interpreter,  and 
advanced  boldly  to  converse  with  them,  while  the  rest  remained 
watching,  in  mute  suspense,  the  movements  of  the  parties.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Hunt  landed,  one  of  the  Indians  disappeared  behind 
the  hill,  but  shortly  reappeared  on  horseback,  and  went  scouring 
off  across  the  heights.  Mr.  Hunt  held  some  conference  with  the 
remaining  savage,  and  then  recrossed  the  river  to  his  party. 

These  two  Indians  proved  to  be  spies  or  scouts  of  a  large  war 
party  encamped  about  a  league  off,  and  numbering  two  hundred 
and  eighty  lodges,  or  about  six  hundred  warriors,  of  three  differ- 
ent tribes  of  Sioux ;  the  Yangtons  Ahna,  the  Tetons  Bois-brule, 
and  the  Tetons  Min-na-kine-azzo.  They  expected  daily  to  be 
reinforced  by  two  other  tribes,  and  had  been  waiting  eleven  days 
for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hunt's  party,  with  a  determination  to 
oppose  their  progress  up  the  river ;  being  resolved  to  prevent  all 
trade  of  the  white  men  with  their  enemies  the  Arickaras,  Maii- 
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dans,  and  Minatarees.  The  Indian  -who  had  galloped  off  on 
horseback  had  gone  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  party, 
so  that  they  might  now  look  out  for  some  fierce  scenes  with  those 
piratical  savages,  of  whom  they  had  received  so  many  formidable 
accounts. 

The  party  braced  up  their  spirits  to  the  encounter,  and  re-em- 
barking, pulled  resolutely  up  the  stream.  An  island  for  some  time 
intervened  between  them  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  but, 
on  clearing  the  upper  end,  they  came  in  full  view  of  the  hostile 
shore.  There  was  a  ridge  of  hills  down  which  the  savages  were 
pouring  in  great  numbers,  some  on  horseback  and  some  on  foot. 
Keconnoitring  them  with  the  aid  of  glasses,  they  perceived  that 
they  were  all  in  warlike  array,  painted  and  decorated  for  battle. 
Their  weapons  were  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  few  short  carbines, 
and  most  of  them  had  round  shields.  Altogether  they  had  a  wild 
and  gallant  appearance;  and,  taking  possession  of  a  point  which 
commanded  the  river,  ranged  themselves  along  the  bank,  as  if 
prepared  to  dispute  their  passage. 

At  sight  of  this  formidable  front  of  war,  Mr.  Hunt  and  his 
companions  held  counsel  together.  It  was  plain  that  the  rumours 
they  had  heard  were  correct,  and  the  Sioux  were  determined  to 
oppose  their  progress  by  force  of  arms.  To  attempt  to  elude  them 
and  continue  along  the  river  was  out  of  the  question.  The  strength 
of  the  mid  current  was  too  violent  to  be  withstood,  and  the  boats 
were  obliged  to  ascend  along  the  river  banks.  These  banks  were 
often  high  and  perpendicular,  affording  the  savages  frequent  sta- 
tions from  whence,  safe  themselves,  and  almost  unseen,  they  might 
shower  down  their  missiles  upon  the  boats  below,  and  retreat  at 
will,  without  danger  from  pursuit.  Nothing  apparently  remained, 
therefore,  but  to  fight  or  turn  back.  The  Sioux  far  outnumbered 
them,  it  is  true,  but  their  own  party  was  about  sixty  strong,  well 
armed  and  supplied  with  ammunition;  and  beside  their  guns  and 
rifles,  they  had  a  swivel  and  two  howitzers  mounted  in  the  boats. 
Should  they  succeed  in  breaking  this  Indian  force  by  one  vigorous 
assault,  it  was  likely  they  would  be  deterred  from  making  any 
future  attack  of  consequence.  The  fighting  alternative  was,  there- 
fore, instantly  adopted,  and  the  boats  pulled  to  shore  nearly  op- 
posite to  the  hostile  force.  Here  the  arms  were  all  examined 
and  put  in  order.  The  swivel  and  howitzers  were  then  loaded 
with  powder  and  discharged,  to  let  the  savages  know  by  the  re- 
port how  formidably  they  were  provided.  The  noise  echoed  along 
the  shores  of  the  river,  and  must  ha^ve  startled  the  warriors,  who 
were  only  accustomed  to  sharp  reports  of  rifles.  The  same 
pieces  were  then  loaded  with  a3  many  bullets  as  they  would  pro- 
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bably  bear;  after  which  the  whole  party  embarked,  and  pulled 
across  the  river.  The  Indians  remained  watching  them  in  silence, 
their  painted  forms  and  visages  glaring  in  the  sun,  and  their 
feathers  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  The  poor  Canadians  eyed  them 
with  rueful  glances,  and  now  and  then  a  fearful  ejaculation  would 
escape  them.  "  Parbleu !  this  is  a  sad  scrape  we  are  in,  brotherl" 
would  one  mutter  to  the  next  oarsman.  "Ay,  ay  I"  the  other 
would  reply,  "  we  are  not  going  to  a  wedding,  my  friend !" 

When  the  boats  arrived  within  rifle  shot,  the  hunters  and  other 
fighting  personages  on  board  seized  their  weapons,  and  prepared 
for  action.  As  they  rose  to  fire,  a  confusion  took  place  among 
the  savages.  They  displayed  their  bufialo  robes,  raised  them  with 
both  hands  above  their  heads,  and  then  spread  them  before  them 
on  the  ground.  At  sight  of  this,  Pierre  Dorion  eagerly  cried  out 
to  the  party  not  to  fire,  as  this  movement  was  a  peaceful  signal, 
and  an  invitation  to  a  parley.  Immediately  about  a  dozen  of  the 
principal  warriors,  separating  from  the  res^  descended  to  the  edge 
of  the  river,  lighted  a  fire,  seated  themselves  in  a  semicircle  round 
it,  and,  displacing  the  calumet,  invited  the  party  to  land.  Mr. 
Hunt  now  called  a  council  of  the  partners  on  board  of  his  boat. 
The  question  was,  whether  to  trust  to  the  amicable  overtures  of 
these  ferocious  people?  It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative;  for 
otherwise,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  fight  them.  The  main 
body  of  the  party  were  ordered  to  remain  on  board  of  the  boats, 
keeping  within  shot,  and  prepared  to  fire  in  case  of  any  signs  of 
treachery ;  while  Mr.  Hunt  and  the  other  partners  (M'Kenzie, 
Crooks,  Miller,  and  M*Lellan)  proceeded  to  land,  accompanied 
by  the  interpreter  and  Mr.  Bradbury.  The  chiefs,  who  awaited 
them  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  remained  seated  in  their  semi- 
circle, without  stirring  a  limb  or  moving  a  muscle,  motionless  as 
so  many  statues.  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions  advanced  with- 
out hesitation,  and  took  their  seats  on  the  sand  so  as  to  complete 
the  circle.  The  band  of  warriors  who  lined  the  banks  above  stood 
looking  down  in  sUent  groups  and  clusters,  some  ostentatiously 
equipped  and  decorated,  others  entirely  naked,  but  fantastically 
painted,  and  all  variously  armed. 

The  pipe  of  peace  was  now  brought  forward  with  due  cere- 
mony. The  bowl  was  of  a  species  of  red  stone  resembling  por- 
phyry ;  the  stem  was  six  feet  in  length,  decorated  with  tufts  of 
horse-hair  dyed  red.  The  pipebearer  stepped  within  the  circle, 
lighted  the  pipe,  held  it  towards  the  sun,  then  towards  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  compass,  after  which  he  handed  it  to  the 
principal  chief.  The  latter  smoked  a  few  whifls,  then,  holding 
the  head  of.  the  pipe  in  his  hand,  offered  the  other  end  to  Mr. 
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Hunt,  and  to  each  one  successively  in  the  circle.  When  all  had 
smoked,  it  was  considered  that  an  assurance  of  good  faith  and 
amity  had  been  interchanged.  Mr.  Hunt  now  made  a  speech  in 
French,  which  was  interpreted  as  he  proceeded  by  Pierre  Dorion. 
He  informed  the  Sioux  of  the  real  object  of  the  expedition,  of 
himself  and  his  companions,  which  was,  not  to  trade  with  any  of 
the  tribes  up  the  river,  but  to  cross  the  mountains  to  the  great 
salt  lake  in  the  west,  in  search  of  some  of  their  brothers,  whom 
they  had  not  seen  for  eleven  months.  That  he  had  heard  of  the 
intention  of  the  Sioux  to  oppose  his  passage,  and  was  prepared, 
as  they  might  see,  to  effect  it  at  all  hazards ;  nevertheless,  his 
feelings  towards  the  Sioux  were  friendly,  in  proof  of  which  he 
had  brought  them  a  present  of  tobacco  and  com.  So  saying,  he 
ordered  about  fifteen  carottes  of  tobacco,  and  as  many  bags  of 
com,  to  be  brought  from  the  boat  and  laid  in  a  heap  near  the 
council  fire. 

The  sight  of  these  presents  mollified  the  chieftain,  who  had, 
doubtless,  been  previously  rendered  considerate  by  the  resolute 
conduct  of  the  white  men,  the  judicious  disposition  of  their  little 
armament,  the  completeness  of  their  equipments,  and  the  compact 
array  of  battle  which  they  presented.  He  made  a  speech  in  re- 
ply, in  which  he  stated  the  object  of  their  hostile  assemblage, 
which' had  been  merely  to  prevent  supplies  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion from  going  to  the  Arickaras,  Mandans,  and  Minatarees,  with 
whom  they  were  at  war ;  but  being  now  convinced  that  the  party 
were  carrying  no  supplies  of  the  kind,  but  merely  proceeding  in 
quest  of  their  brothers  beyond  the  mountains,  they  would  not 
impede  them  in  their  voyage.  He  concluded  by  thanking  them 
for  their  present,  and  advising  them  to  encamp  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  as  he  had  some  young  men  among  his  warriors 
for  whose  discretion  he  could  not  be  answerable,  and  who  might 
be  troublesome. 

Here  ended  the  conference :  they  all  arose,  shook  hands,  and 
parted.  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions  re-embarked,  and  the 
boats  proceeded  on  their  course  unmolested. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

On  tibe  afternoon  of  the  following  day  (June  1st)  they  arrived  at 
the  great  bend,  where  the  river  winds  for  about  thirty  miles  round 
a  circular  peninsula,  the  neck  of  which  is  not  above  two  thousand 
yards  across.  On  the  succeeding  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  they 
descried  two  Indians  standing  on  a  high  bank  of  the  river,  waving 
and  spreading  their  buffalo  robes  in  signs  of.  amity..  They  imme- 
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diatelj  palled  to  sliore  and  landed.  On  approaching  the  savages^ 
however,  the  latter  showed  evident  symptoms  of  alarm,  spreading 
out  their  arms  horizontally,  according  to  their  mode  of  supplica- 
ting clemency.  The  reason  was  soon  explained.  They  proved 
to  be  two  chiefs  of  the  very  war  party  that  had  brought  Messrs. 
Crooks  and  M^Lellan  to  a  stand  two  years  before,  and  obliged 
them  to  escape  down  the  river.  They  ran  to  embrace  these 
gentlemen,  as  if  delighted  to  meet  with  them;  yet  they  evidently 
feared  some  retaliation  of  their  past  misconduct,  nor  were  they 
quite  at  ease  until  the  pipe  of  peace  had  been  smoked. 

Mr.  Hunt  having  been  informed  that  the  tribe  to  which  these 
men  belonged,  had  killed  three  white  men  during  the  preceding 
summer,  reproached  them  with  the  crime,  and  demanded  their 
reasons  for  such  savage  hostility.  "  We  kill  white  men,"  replied 
one  of  the  chiefs^  **  because  white  men  kill  us.  That  very  man/' 
added  he,  pointing  to  Carson,  one  of  the  new  recruits,  '^  killed 
one  of  our  brothers  last  summer.  The  three  white  men  were 
slain  to  avenge  his  death." 

The  chief  was  correct  in  his  reply.  Carson  admitted  that, 
being  with  a  party  of  Arickaras  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri^ 
and  seeing  a  war  party  of  Sioux  on  the  opposite  side,  he  had  fired 
with  his  rifle  across.  It  was  a  random  shot,  made  without  much 
expectation  of  effect,  for  the  river  was  full  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Unluckily  it  brought  down  a  Sioux  warrior  for  whose  wantoa 
destruction  threefold  vengeance  had  been  taken,  as  has  been  stated* 
In  this  way  outrages  are  frequently  committed  on  the  natives  bj 
thoughtless  or  mischievous  white  men ;  the  Indians  retaliate  ac- 
cording to  a  law  of  their  code,  which  requires  blood  for  blood ; 
their  act,  of  what  with  them  is  pious  vengeance,  resounds  through- 
out the  land,  and  is  represented  as  wanton  and  unprovoked;  the 
neighbourhood  is  roused  to  arms ;  a  war  ensues,  which  ends  in 
the  destruction  of  half  the  tribe,  the  ruin  of  the  rest,  and  their 
expulsion  &om  their  hereditary  homes.  Such  is  too  often  the 
real  history  of  Indian  warfare,  which  in  general  is  traced  up  only 
to  some  vindictive  act  of  a  savage ;  while  the  outrage  of  the 
scoundrel  white  man  that  provoked  it  is  sunk  in  silence. 

The  two  chiefs,  having  smoked  their  pipe  of  peace  and  re- 
ceived a  few  presents,  departed  well  satisfied.  In  a  little  while 
two  others  appeared  on  horseback,  and  rode  up  abreast  of  the 
boats.  They  had  seen  the  presents  given  to  their  comrades,  but 
were  dissatisfied  with  them,  and  came  after  the  boats  to  ask  for 
more.  Being  somewhat  peremptory  and  insolent  in  their  de- 
mands, Mr.  Hunt  gave  them  a  fiat  refusal,  and  threatened,  if 
they  or  any  of  their  tribe  followed  him  with  similar  demands^  to 
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treat  them  as  enemies.  They  turned  and  rode  off  in  a  furious 
passion.  As  he  was  ignorant  what  force  these  chiefs  might  have 
behind  the  hills,  and  as  it  was  very  possible  they  might  take  ad* 
vantage  of  some  pass  of  the  river  to  attack  the  boats,  Mr  Hunt 
called  all  stragglers  on  board  and  prepared  for  such  emergency. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  large  boat  commanded  by  Mr.  Hunt,  should 
ascend  along  the  northeast  side  of  the  river,  and  the  three  smaller 
boats  along  the  south  side.  By  this  arrangement  each  party 
would  command  a  view  of  the  opposite  heights  above  the  heads 
and  out  of  the  sight  of  their  companions,  and  could  give  the  alarm 
should  they  perceive  any  Indians  lurking  there.  The  signal  of 
alarm  was  to  be  two  shots  fired  in  quick  succession. 

The  boats  proceeded  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  without 
seeing  any  signs  of  an  enemy.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  large  boat,  commanded  by  Mr.  Hunt,  came  to  where 
the  river  was  divided  by  a  long  sand-bar,  which  apparently,  how- 
ever, left  a  sufficient  channel  between  it  and  the  shore  along 
which  they  were  advancing.  He  kept  up  this  channel,  therefore, 
for  some  distance,  until  the  water  proved  too  shallow  for  the 
boat.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  put  about,  return  down  the 
channel,  and  pCiU  round  the  lower  end  of  the  sand-bar  into  the 
main  stream.  Just  as  he  had  given  orders  to  this  effect  to  his 
men,  two  signal  guns  were  fired  from  the  boats  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  At  the  same  moment  a  file  of  savage  warriors 
was  observed  pouring  down  from  the  impending  bank,  and 
gathering  on  shore  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bar.  They  were  evi- 
dently a  war  party,  being  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  battle 
clubs  and  carbines,  and  round  bucklers  of  buffalo  hide,  and  their 
naked  bodies  were  painted  with  black  and  white  stripes.  The 
natural  inference  was,  that  they  belonged  to  the  two  tribes  of 
Sioux  which  had  been  expected  by  the  great  war  party,  and  that 
they  had  been  incited  to  hostility  by  the  two  chiefs  who  had  been 
enraged  by  the  refusal  and  the  menace  of  Mr.  Hunt.  Here  then 
was  a  feaiful  predicament*  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  crew  seemed 
caught,  as  it  were,  in  a  trap.  The  Indians,  to  the  number  of 
about  a  hundred,  had  already  taken  possession  of  a  point  near 
which  the  boat  would  have  to  pass:  others  kept  pouring  down 
the  bank,  and  it  was  probable  that  some  would  remain  posted  on 
the  top  of  the  height. 

The  hazardous  situation  of  Mr.  Hunt  was  perceived  by  those 
in  the  other  boats,  and  they  hastened  to  his  assistance.  They 
were  at  some  distance  above  the  sand-bar,  however,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  saw,  with  intense  anxiety,  the 
number  of  savages  continually  augmenting,  at  the  lower  end  of 
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the  channel,  so  that  the  boat  would  be  exposed  to  a  fearful  attack 
before  (hey  could  render  it  anj  assistance.  Their  anxiety  in- 
creased, as  they  saw  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party  descending  the 
channel  and  dauntlessly  approadiing  the  point  of  danger;  but  it 
suddenly  changed  into  surprise  on  beholding  the  boat  pass  close 
by  the  savage  horde  unmolested,  and  steer  out  safely  intov  the 
broad  river. 

The  next  moment  the  whole  band  of  warriors  was  in  motion, 
They  ran  along  the  bank  until  they  were  opposite  to  the  boats, 
then  throwing  by  their  weapons  and  buffalo  robes,  plunged  into 
the  river,  waded  and  swam  off  to  the  boats  and  surrounded  them 
in  crowds,  seeking  to  shake  hands  with  every  individual  on 
board;  for  the  Indians  have  long  since  found  this  to  be  the  white 
man*s  token  of  amity,  and  they  carry  it  to  an  extreme. 

All  uneasiness  was  now  at  an  end.  The  Indians  proved  to 
be  a  war  party  of  Arickaras,  Mandans  and  Minatarees,  con- 
sisting of  tiiree  hundred  warriors  and  bound  on  a  foray  against 
the  Sioux.  Their  war  plans  were  abandoned  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  they  determined  to  return  to  the  Arickara  town, 
where  they  hoped  to  obtain  from  the  white  men  arms  and  am- 
.  munition  that  would  enable  them  to  take  the  field  with  advantage 
over  their  enemies. 

The  boats  now  sought  the  first  convenient  place  for  encamp- 
ing. The  tents  were  pitched;  the  warriors  fixed  their  camp  at 
about  a  hundred  yards  distant;  provisions  were  furnished  firom 
the  boats  sufficient  for  all  parties;  there  was  hearty  though  rude 
feasting  in  both  camps,  and  in  the  evening  the  red  warriors  en- 
tertained their  white  £l!iends  with  dances  and  songs,  that  lasted 
until  after  midnight. 

On  the  following  morning  (July  3)  the  travellers  re-embarked, 
and  took  a  temporary  leave  of  their  Indian  friends,  who  intended 
to  proceed  immediately  for  the  Arickara  town,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  three  days,  long  before  the  boats  could  reach 
there.  Mr.  Hunt  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  chief  came 
galloping  along  the  shore  and  made  signs  for  a  parley.  He  said, 
his  people  could  not  go  home  satisfied  unless  they  had  something 
to  take  with  them  to  prove  that  they  had  met  with  the  white  men. 
Mr.  Hunt  understood  the  drift  of  the  speech,  and  made  the  chief 
a  present  of  a  cask  of  powder,  a  bag  of  balls,  and  three  dozen  of 
knives,  with  which  he  was  highly  pleased.  While  the  chief  was 
receiving  these  presents  an  Indian  came  running  along  the  ahorej 
and  announced  that  a  boat,  filled  with  white  men,  was  coodng  up 
the  river.  This  was  by  no  means  agreeable  tidings  to  Mr.  Hunt, 
who  correctly  concluded  it  to  be  the  boat  of  Mr.  Mannel  lasai 
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and  be  was  vexed  to  find  that  alert  and  adventurous  trader  upon 
his  heels,  whom  he  had  hoped  to  have  out-manoeuvred,  and  left 
&r  behind.  Lisa,  however,  was  too  much  experienced  in  the 
wiles  of  Indian  trade  to  be  lulled  by  the  promise  of  waiting  for 
him  at  the  Poncas  village  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  allowed  him- 
self no  repose,  and  had  strained  every  nerve  to  overtake  the  rival 
party,  and  availing  himself  of  the  moonlight,  had  even  sailed 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  night.  In  this  he  was  partly 
prompted  by  his  apprehensions  of  the  Sioux,  having  met  a  boat 
which  had  probably  passed  Mr.  Hunt's  party  in  the  night,  and 
which  had  been  fired  into  by  these  savages. 

On  hearing  that  Lisa  was  so  near  at  hand,  Mr.  Hunt  per- 
ceived that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  any  longer  to  evade  him ; 
after  proceeding  a  few  miles  further,  therefore,  he  came  to  a  halt 
and  waited  for  him  to  come  up.  In  a  little  while  the  barge  of 
Lisa  made  its  appearance.  It  came  sweeping  gently  up  the  river, 
manned  by  its  twenty  stout  oarsmen,  and  armed  by  a  swivel 
mounted  at  the  bow.  The  whole  number  on  board  amounted 
to  twenty -six  men ;  among  whom  was  Mr.  Henry  Breckenridge, 
then  ayoung  enterprising  man ;  who  was  a  mere  passenger,  tempted 
by  notions  of  curiosity  to  accompany  Mr.  Lisa.  He  has  since 
made  himself  known  by  various  writings,  among  which  may  be 
noted  a  narrative  of  this  very  voyage. 

The  approach  of  Lisa,  while  it  was  regarded  with  uneasiness 
by  Mr.  Hunt,  roused  the  ire  of  M'Lellan  ;  who  calling  to  mind 
old  grievances,  began  to  look  round  for  his  rifle,  as  if  he  really 
intended  to  carry  his  threat  into  execution  and  shoot  him  on 
the  spot ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Mr.  Hunt  was 
enabled  to  restrain  his  ire,  and  prevent  a  scene  of  outrage  and 
confusion. 

The  meeting  between  the  two  leaders,  thus  mutually  distrust- 
ful, could  not  be  very  cordial ;  and  as  to  Messrs.  Crooks  and 
M'Lellan,  though  they  refrained  from  any  outbreak,  yet  they 
regarded  in  grim  defiance  their  old  rival  and  underplotter.  In 
truth,  a  general  distrust  prevailed  throughout  the  party  concern- 
ing Lisa  and  his  intentions.  They  considered  him  artful  and 
slippery,  and  secretly  anxious  for  the  &ilure  of  their  expedition. 
There  being  now  nothing  more  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Sioux, 
they  suspected  that  Lisa  would  take  advantage  of  his  twenty- 
oared  barge  to  leave  them  and  get  first  among  the  Arickaras.  As 
he  had  traded  with  those  people  and  possessed  great  influence 
over  them,  it  was  feared  he  might  make  use  of  it  to  impede  the 
business  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party.  It  was  resolved,  therefore, 
to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  upon  his  movements;  and  M'Lellan 
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swore  that  if  he  saw  the  least  sign  of  treachery  on  his  part,  he 
would  instantly  put  his  old  threat  into  execution. 

Notwithstanding  these  secret  jealousies  'and  heart-humings, 
the  two  parties  maintained  an  outward  appearance  of  civility, 
and  for  two  days  continued  forward  in  company  with  some  degree 
of  harmony.  On  the  third  day,  however,  an  explosion  took  place, 
and  it  was  produced  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Pierre  Dorion, 
the  half-breed  interpreter.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  worthy 
had  been  obliged  to  steal  a  march  from  St.  Louis,  to  avoid  being 
arrested  for  an  old  whisky  debt  which  he  owed  to  the  Missouri 
Fur  Company,  and  by  which  Mr.  Lisa  had  hoped  to  prevent  his 
enlisting  in  Mr.  Hunt's  expedition.  Dorion,  since  the  arrival  of 
Lisa,  had  kept  aloof  and  regarded  him  with  a  sullen  and  dogged 
aspect.  On  the  fifth  of  July  the  two  parties  were  brought  to  a 
halt  by  a  heavy  rain,  and  remained  encamped  about  a  hundred 
yards  apart.  Li  the  course  of  the  day  Lisa  undertook  to  tamper 
with  the  faith  of  Pierre  Dorion,  and,  inviting  him  on  board  of 
his  boat,  regaled  him  with  his  £sivourite  whisky.  When  he  thought 
him  sufficiently  mellowed,  he  proposed  to  him  to  quit  the  service 
of  his  new  employers  and  return  to  his  old  allegiance.  Finding 
him  not  to  be  moved  by  soft  words,  he  called  to  mind  his  old 
debt  to  the  company,  and  threatened  to  carry  him  off  by  force, 
in  payment  of  it.  The  mention  of  this  debt  always  stirred  up  the 
gall  of  Pierre  Dorion,  bringing  with  it  the  remembrance  of  the 
whisky  extortion.  A  violent  quarrel  arose  between  him  and 
Lisa,  and  he  left  the  boat  in  high  dudgeon.  His  first  step  was 
to  repair  to  the  tent  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  reveal  the  attempt  that 
had  been  made  to  shake  his  faith.  While  he  was  yet  talking,  Lisa 
entered  the  tent,  under  the  pretext  of  coming  to  borrow  a  towing 
line.  High  words  instantly  ensued  between  him  and  Dorion, 
which  ended  by  the  half-breed's  dealing  him  a  blow.  A  quarrel 
in  the  "  Lidian  country,"  however,  is  not  to  be  settled  with  fisti- 
cufis.  Lisa  immediately  rushed  to  his  boat  for  a  weapon.  Dorion 
snatched  up  a  pair  of  pistols  belonging  to  Mr.  Hun^  and  placed 
himself  in  battle  array.  The  noise  had  roused  the  camp,  and 
every,  one  pressed  to  know  the  cause.  Lisa  now  reappeared  upon 
the  field  with  a  knife  stuck  in  his  girdle.  Mr.  Breckenridge,  who 
had  tried  in  vain  to  mollify  his  ire,  accompanied  him  to  the  scene 
of  action.  Pierre  Dorion's  pistols  gave  him  the  advantage,  and 
he  maintained  a  most  warlike  attitude.  In  the  meantime.  Crooks 
and  M*Lellan  had  learnt  the  cause  of  the  af&ay,  and  were  each 
exiger  to  take  the  quarrel  into  their  own  hands.  A  scene  of  up- 
roar and  hubbub  ensued  that  defies  description.  M^Lellan  would 
have  brought  his  rifie  into  play  and  settled  all  old  and  new 
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grudges  by  a  puU  of  the  trigger,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by 
Sir.  Hunt.  That  gentleman  acted  as  moderator,  endeavouring 
to  prevent  a  general  melee  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  brawl,  however, 
an  expression  was  made  use  of  by  Lisa  derogatory  to  his  own 
honour.  In  an  instant,  the  tranquil  spirit  of  Mr.  Hunt  was  in 
a  flame.  He  now  became  as  eager  for  fight  as  any  one  on  the 
ground,  and  challenged  Lisa  to  settle  the  dispute  on  the  spot  with 
pistols.  Lisa  repaired  to  his  boat  to  arm  himself  for  the  deadly 
feud.  He  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Breckenridge, 
who,  novices  in  Indian  life  and  the  "  chivalry ''  of  the  frontier, 
had  no  relish  for  scenes  of  blood  and  brawl.  By  their  earnest 
mediation  the  quarrel  was  with  great  difi&culty  brought  to  a  close 
without  bloodshed  ;  but  the  two  leaders  of  the  rival  camps  se- 
parated in  anger,  and  all  personal  intercourse  ceased  between 
them. 
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The  rival  parties  now  coasted  along  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  within  sight  of  each  other;  the  barges  of  Mr.  Hunt  always 
keeping  some  distance  in  the  advance,  lest  Lisa  should  push  on 
and  get  first  to  the  Arickara  village.  The  scenery  and  objects, 
as  they  proceeded,  gave  evidence  that  they  were  advancing  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  domains  of  savage  nature.  Boundless  wastes 
kept  extending  to  the  eye,  more  and  more  animated  by  herds  of 
buffalo.  Sometimes  these  unwieldy  animals  were  seen  moving  in 
long  procession  across  the  silent  landscape  ;  at  other  times  they 
were  scattered  about,  singly  or  in  groups,  on  the  broad-enamelled 
prairies  and  green  acclivities,  some  cropping  the  rich  pasturage, 
others  reclining  amidst  the  flowery  herbage;  the  whole  scene 
realizing  in  a  manner  the  old  Scriptural  descriptions  of  the  vast 
pastoral  countries  of  the  Orient,  with  **  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills." 

At  one  place  the  shores  seemed  absolutely  lined  with  bufla- 
loes  ;  many  were  making  their  way  across  the  stream,  snorting, 
and  blowing,  and  floundering.  Numbers,  in  spite  of  every  eflbrt, 
were  borne  by  the  rapid  current  within  shot  of  the  boats,  and 
several  were  killed.  At  another  place  a  number  were  descried 
on  the  beach  of  a  small  island,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  or 
standing  in  the  water,  like  cattle,  to  avoid  the  fiies  and  the  heat 
of  the  day. 

Several  of  the  best  marksmen  stationed  themselves  in  the  bow 
of  a  barge  which  advanced  slowly  and  silently,  stemming  the  cur- 
rent with  the  aid  of  a  broad  sail  and  a  &ir  breeze.  The  buflaloes 
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stood  gazing  quietly  at  the  barge  as  it  approached,  perfectly  un- 
conscious of  their  danger.  The  fattest  of  the  herd  was  selected 
hj  the  hunters,  who  all  fired  together  and  brought  down  their 
victim. 

Besides  the  buffaloes  thej  saw  abundance  of  deer,  and  fre- 
quent gangs  of  stately  elks,  together  with  light  troops  of  sprightly 
antelopes,  the  fleetest  and  most  beautifiil  inhabitants  of  the 
prairies. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  antelopes  in  these  regions;  one  nearly 
the  size  of  the  common  deer,  the  other  not  much  larger  than  a 
goat.  Their  colour  is  a  light  gray,  or  rather  dun,  slightly  spotted 
with  white ;  and  they  have  small  horns  like  those  of  the  deer, 
which  they  never  shed.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  delicate  and 
elegant  finish  of  their  limbs,  in  which  lightness,  elasticity,  and 
strength,  are  wonderfully  combined.  All  the  attitudes  and  move- 
ments of  this  beautiful  animal  are  graceful  and  picturesque;  and 
it  is  altogether  as  fit  a  subject  for  the  fanciful  uses  of  the  poet, 
as  the  oft-sung  gazelle  of  the  East. 

Their  habits  are  shy  and  capricious ;  they  keep  on  the  open 
plains,  are  quick  to  take  the  alarm,  and  bound  away  with  a  fleet- 
ness  that  defies  pursuit.  When  thus  skimming  across  a  prairie 
in  the  autumn,  their  light  gray  or  dun  colour  blends  with  the  hue 
of  the  withered  herbage,  the  swiftness  of  their  motion  baffles  the 
eye,  and  they  almost  seem  unsubstantial  forms,  driven  like  gos- 
samer before  the  wind. 

While  they  thus  keep  to  the  open  plain  and  trust  to  their 
speed,  they  are  safe  ;  but  they  have  a  prurient  curiosity  that 
sometimes  betrays  them  to  their  ruin.  When  they  have  scud 
for  some  distance  and  left  their  pursuer  behind,  they  will  sud- 
denly stop  and  turn  to  gaze  at  the  object  of  their  alarm.  If  the 
pursuit  is  not  followed  up  they  will,  after  a  time,  yield  to  their 
inquisitive  hankering,  and  return  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
have  been  frightened. 

John  Day,  the  veteran  hunter  already  mentioned,  displayed 
his  experience  and  skill  in  entrapping  one  of  these  beautiful 
animals.  Taking  advantage  of  its  well  known  curiosity,  he  laid 
down  fiat  among  the  grass,  and  putting  his  handkerchief  on  the 
end  of  his  ramrod,  waved  it  gently  in  the  air.  This  had  the 
effect  of  the  fabled  fascination  of  the  rattlesnake.  The  antelope 
gazed  at  the  mysterious  object  for  some  time  at  a  distance,  then 
approached  timidly,  pausing  and  reconnoitring  with  increased 
curiosity ;  moving  round  the  point  of  attraction  in  a  circle,  but 
still  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  until  being  within  the  range  of 
the  deadly  rifle,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  curiosity. 
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On  the  10th  of  June,  as  the  party  were  making  brisk  progress 
with  a  fine  breeze,  thej  met  a  canoe  with  three  Indians  descend- 
ing the  river.  They  came  to  a  parley,  and  brought  news  from 
the  Arickara  village.  The  war  party,  which  had  caused  such 
alarm  at  the  sand-bar,  had  reached  the  village  some  days  pre- 
viously, announced  the  approach  of  a  party  of  traders,  and  dis- 
played with  great  ostentation  the  presents  they  had  received  from 
them.  On  further  conversation  with  these  three  Indians,  1Mb*. 
Hunt  learnt  the  real  danger  which  he  had  run,  when  hemmed 
up  within  the  sand-bar.  The  Mandans  who  were  of  the  war 
party,  when  they  saw  the  boats  so  completely  entrapped  and 
apparently  within  their  power,  had  been  eager  for  attacking  it, 
and  securing  so  rich  a  prize.  The  Minatarees,  also,  were  nothing 
loath,  feeling  in  some  measure  committed  in  hostility  to  the 
whites,  in  consequence  of  their  tribe  having  killed  two  white 
men  above  the  fort  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company.  Fortunately, 
the  Arickaras,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  war  party,  proved 
true  in  their  friendship  to  the  whites,  and  prevented  any  hostile 
act,  otherwise  a  bloody  affray,  and  perhaps  a  horrible  massacre, 
might  have  ensued. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions  encamped 
near  an  island  about  six  miles  below  the  Arickara  village.  Mr. 
Lisa  encamped,  as  usual,  at  no  great  distance;  but  the  same 
sullen  and  jealous  reserve,  and  non-intercourse  continued  between 
them.  Shortly  after  pitching  the  tents,  Mr.  Breckenridge  made 
his  appearance  as  an  ambassador  from  the  rival  camp.  He  came 
on  behalf  of  his  companions,  to  arrange  the  manner  of  making 
their  entrance  into  the  village  and  of  receiving  the  chiefs ;  for 
every  thing  of  the  kind  is  a  matter  of  grave  ceremonial  among 
the  Indians. 

The  partners  now  expressed  frankly  their  deep  distrust  of  the 
intentions  of  Mr.  Lisa,  and  their  apprehensions  that,  out  of  the 
jealousy  of  trade,  and  resentment  of  recent  disputes,  he  might 
seek  to  instigate  the  Arickaras  against  them.  Mr.  Breckenridge 
assured  them  that  their  suspicions  were  entirely  groundless,  and 
pledged  himself  that  nothing  of  the  kind  should  take  place.  He 
found  it  difficult,  however,  to  remove  their  distrust ;  the  con- 
ference, therefore,  ended  without  producing  any  cordial  under- 
Standing  ;  and  M^Lellan  recurred  to  his  old  threat  of  shooting 
Lisa  the  instant  he  discovered  any  thing  like  treachery  in  his 
proceedings. 

That  night  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  accompanied  by  thunder 
and  lightning.  The  camp  was  deluged,  and  the  bedding  and 
^^gg^e  drenched.     All  hands  embarked  at  an  early  hour,  and 
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set  forward  for  the  village.  About  nine  o'clock,  when  half  waj, 
thej  met  a  canoe,  on  board  of  which  were  two  Arickara  digui* 
taries.  One,  a  fine-looking  man,  much  above  the  common  size, 
was  hereditary  chief  of  the  village;  he  was  called  the  Left* 
handed,  on  account  of  a  personal  peculiarity.  The  other,  a 
ferocious-looking  savage,  was  the  war  chief,  or  generalissimo;  he 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Big  Man,  an  appellation  he  well 
deserved  from  his  size,  for  he  was  of  a  gigantic  frame.  Both 
were  of  fairer  complexion  than  is  usual  with  savages. 

They  were  accompanied  by  an  interpreter — ^a  French  Creole ; 
one  of  those  haphazard  wights  of  Gallic  origin,  who  abound  upon 
our  frontier,  living  among  the  Indians  like  one  of  their  own  race. 
He  had  been  twenty  years  among  the  Arickaras,  had  a  squaw 
and  a  troop  of  piebaJd  children,  and  officiated  as  interpreter  to 
the  chiefe.  Through  this  worthy  organ  the  two  dignitaries  signi- 
fied to  Mr.  Hunt  their  sovereign  intention  to  oppose  the  further 
progress  of  the  expedition  up  the  river,  unless  a  boat  were  left  to 
trade  with  them.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  reply,  explained  the  object  of  his 
voyage,  and  his  intention  of  debarking  at  their  village  and  pro- 
ceeding thence  by  land  ;  and  that  he  would  willingly  trade  with 
them  for  a  supply  of  horses  for  his  journey.  With  this  explana- 
tion they  were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  putting  about,  steered  for 
their  village  to  make  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the 
strangers. 

The  village  of  the  Rikaras,  Arickaras,  or  Ricarees,  for  the 
name  is  thus  variously  written,  is  between  the  46th  and  47th 
parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  The  party  reached  it  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  landed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  where  they  spread  out  their  baggage  and  effects  to  dry. 
From  hence  they  commanded  an  excellent  view  of  the  village. 
It  was  divided  into  two  portions,  about  eighty  yards  apart,  being 
inhabited  by  two  distinct  bands.  The  whole  extended  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  along  the  river  bank,  and  was  composed 
of  conical  lodges,  that  looked  like  so  many  small  hillocks,  being 
wooden  frames  intertwined  with  osier,  and  covered  with  earth. 
The  plain  beyond  the  village  swept  up  into  hills  of  considerable 
height,  but  the  whole  country  was  nearly  destitute  of  trees. 
While  they  were  regarding  the  village,  they  beheld  a  singular 
fleet  coming  down  the  river.  It  consisted  of  a  number  of  canoes, 
each  made  of  a  single  buffalo  hide  stretched  on  sticks,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  circular  trough.  Each  one  was  navigated  by  a 
single  squaw,  who  knelt  in  the  bottom  and  paddled  ;  towing  after 
her  frail  bark  a  bundle  of  floating  wood  intended  for  firing.     This 
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kind  of  canoe  is  in  frequent  use  among  the  Indians ;  the  buf- 
i'slo  hide  being  readily  made  up  into  a  bundle  and  transported 
on  horseback  ;  it  is  very  serviceable  in  conveyiDg  baggage  across 
the  rivers. 

The  great  number  of  horses  grazing  around  the  ^'illage,  and 
scattered  over  the  neighbouring  hills  and  valleys,  bespoke  the 
equestrian  habits  of  the  Axickaras,  who  are  admirable  horsemen. 
Indeed,  in  the  number  of  his  horses  consists  the  wealth  of  an 
Indian  of  the  prairies  ;  who  resembles  an  Arab  in  his  passion  for 
this  noble  animal,  and  in  his  adroitness  in  the  management  of  it. 

After  a  time,  the  voice  of  the  sovereign  chief,  "the  Left- 
handed,"  was  heard  across  the  river,  announcing  that  the  council 
lodge  was  preparing,  and  inviting  the  white  men  to  come  over. 
The  river  was  half  a  mile  in  width,  yet  every  word  uttered  by 
the  chieftain  was  heard  ;  this  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the 
distinct  manner  in  which  every  syllable  of  the  compound  words 
in  the  Indian  languages  is  articulated  and  accented ;  but  in 
truth,  a  savage  warrior  might  often  rival  Achilles  himself  for 
force  of  lungs.* 

Now  came  the  delicate  point  of  management ;  how  the  two 
rival  parties  were  to  conduct  their  visit  to  the  village  with  proper 
circumspection  and  due  decorum.  Neither  of  the  leaders  had 
spoken  to  each  other  since  their  quarrel.  All  communication  had 
been  by  ambassadors.  Seeing  the  jealousy  entertained  of  Lisa, 
Mr.  Breckenridge,  in  his  negotiation,  had  arranged  that  a  depu- 
tation from  each  party  should  cross  the  river  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  neither  would  have  the  first  access  to  the  ear  of  the 
Arickaras. 

The  distrust  of  Lisa,  however,  had  increased  in  proportion  as 
they  approached  the  sphere  of  action,  and  M'Lellan,  in  particular, 
kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  his  motions,  swearing  to  shoot  him  if  he 
attempted  to  cross  the  river  first. 

About  two  o'clock  the  large  boat  of  Mr.  Hunt  was  manned, 
and  he  stepped  on  board,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  M^Kenzie  and 
M^Lellan;  Lisa,  at  the  same  time,  embarked  in  his  barge;  the 
two  deputations  amounted  in  all  to  fourteen  persons,  and  never 
was  any  movement  of  rival  potentates  conducted  with  more  wary 
exactness. 

They  landed  amidst  a  rabble  crowd,  and  were  received  on  the 
bank  by  the  left-handed  chief,  who  conducted  them  into  the  village 
with  grave  courtesy;  driving  to  the  right  and  left  the  swarms  of 
old  squaws,  imp-like  boys,  and  vagabond  dogs,  with  which  the 
place  abounded.     They  wound  their  way  between  the  cabins,  ■ 

♦Bradbury,  p.  110. 
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which  looked  like  dirt-heaps  huddled  together  without  an  j  plan 
and  surrounded  bj  old  palisades;  all  filthy  in  the  extreme,  and 
redolent  of  villanous  smells. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  council  lodge.  It  was  somewhat 
spacious,  and  formed  of  four  forked  trunks  of  trees  placed  up- 
right, supporting  cross-beams  and  a  frame  of  poles  interwoven 
with  osiers,  and  the  whole  covered  with  earth.  A  bole  sunken 
in  the  centre  fonped  the  fireplace,  and  immediately  above  was  a 
circular  hole  in  the  apex  of  the  lodge,  to  let  out  the  smoke  and 
let  in  the  daylight.  Around  the  lodge  were  recesses  for  sleeping, 
like  the  berths  on  board  ships,  screened  from  view  by  curtains  of 
dressed  skins.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  lodge  was  a  kind  of  hunt- 
ing and  warlike  trophy,  consisting  of  two  buffalo  heads  gairishly 
painted,  surmounted  by  shields,  bows,  quivers  of  arrows,  and  other 
weapons. 

On  entering  the  lodge  the  chief  pointed  to  mats  or  cushions 
which  had  been  placed  around  for  the  strangers,  and  on  which 
they  seated  themselves,  while  he  placed  himself  on  a  kind  of 
stool.  An  old  man  then  came  forward  with  the  pipe  of  peace  or 
good-fellowship,  lighted  and  handed  it  to  the  chief,  and  then  fall- 
ing back,  squatted  himself  near  the  door.  The  pipe  was  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  each  one  taking  a  whiff,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  inviolable  pledge  of  faith,  of  taking  salt  together  among 
the  ancient  Britons.  The  chief  then  made  a  sign  to  the  old  pipe- 
bearer,  who  seemed  to  fill,  likewise,  the  station  of  herald,  senes- 
chal, and  public  crier,  for  he  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  lodge  to 
make  proclamation.  Here  he  took  his  post  beside  the  aperture 
for  the  emission  of  smoke,  and  the  admission  of  light  i  the  chief 
dictated  from  within  what  he  was  to  proclaim,  and  he  bawled  it 
forth  with  a  force  of  lungs  that  resounded  over  all  the  village.  In 
this  way  he  summoned  the  warriors  and  great  men  to  council; 
every  now  and  then  reporting  progress  to  his  chief  through  the 
hole  in  the  roof. 

In  a  little  while  the  braves  and  sages  began  to  enter  one  by 
one  as  their  names  were  called  or  announced,  emerging  from  un- 
der the  buffalo  robe  suspended  over  the  entrance  instead  of  a 
door,  stalking  across  the  lodge  to  the  skins  placed  on  the  floor, 
and  crouching  down  on  them  in  silence.  In  this  way  twenty  en- 
tered and  took  their  seats,  forming  an  assemblage  worthy  of  the 
pencil ;  for  the  Arickaras  are  a  noble  race  of  men,  large  and  well 
formed,  and  maintain  a  savage  grandeur  and  gravity  of  demeanour 
in  their  solemn  ceremonials. 

All  being  seated,  the  old  seneschal  prepared  the  pipe  of  cere- 
mony or  council,  and  having  lit  it>  handed  it  to  the  chief.     He 
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inhaled  the  sacred  smoke,  gave  a  puff  upward  to  the  heaven,  then 
downward  to  the  earth,  then  towards  the  east;  after  this  it  was  as 
usual  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  each  holding  it  respectfully 
until  his  neighbour  had  taken  several  whiffs;  and  now  the  grand 
council  was  considered  as  opened  in  due  form. 

The  chief  made  an  harangue  welcoming  the  white  men  to  his 
village,  and  expressing  his  happiness  in  taking  them  by  the  hand 
as  Mends ;  but  at  the  same  time  complaining  of  the  poverty  of 
himself  and  his  people ;  the  usual  prelude  among  Indians  to  beg- 
ging or  hard  bargaining. 

Lisa  rose  to  reply,  and  the  eyes  of  Hunt  and  his  companions 
were  eagerly  turned  upon  him,  those  of  M^Lellan  glaring  like  a 
basilisk's.  He  began  by  the  usual  expressions  of  friendship,  and 
then  proceeded  to  explain  the  object  of  his  own  party.  Those 
persons,  however,  said  he,  pointing  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  com- 
panions, are  of  a  different  party,  and  are  quite  distinct  in  their 
views ;  but,  added  he,  though  we  are  separate  parties,  we  make 
but  one  common  cause  when  the  safety  of  either  is  concerned. 
Any  injury  or  insult  offered  to  them  I  shall  consider  as  done  to 
myself,  and  will  resent  it  accordingly.  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
you  will  treat  them  with  the  same  friendship  that  you  have  al- 
ways manifested  for  me,  doing  every  thing  in  your  power  to  serve 
them  and  to  help  them  on  their  way.  The  speech  of  Lisa,  de- 
livered with  an  air  of  frankness  and  sincerity,  agreeably  surprised 
and  disappointed  the  rival  party. 

Mr.  Hunt  then  spoke,  declaring  the  object  of  his  journey  to 
the  great  Salt  Lake  beyond  the  mountains,  and  that  he  should 
want  horses  for  the  purpose,  for  which  he  was  ready  to  trade, 
having  brought  with  him  plenty  of  goods.  Both  he  and  Lisa 
concluded  their  speeches  by  making  presents  of  tobacco. 

The  left-handed  chieftain  in  reply  promised  his  friendship  and 
aid  to  the  new  comers,  and  welcomed  them  to  his  village.  He 
added  that  they  had  not  the  number  of  horses  to  spare  that  Mr. 
Hunt  required,  and  expressed  a  doubt  whether  they  should  be 
able  to  part  with  any.  Upon  this,  another  chieftain,  called  Gray 
Eyes,  made  a  speech,  and  declared  that  they  could  readily  supply 
Mr.  Hunt  with  all  the  horses  he  might  want,  since,  if  they  had 
not  enough  in  the  village,  they  could  easily  steal  more.  This 
honest  expedient  immediately  removed  the  main  difficulty ;  but 
the  chief  deferred  all  trading  for  a  day  or  two,  until  he  should 
have  time  to  consult  with  his  subordinate  chiefs,  as  to  market 
rates ;  for  the  principal  chief  of  a  village,  in  conjunction  with  his 
council,  usually  fixes  the  prices  at  which  articles  shall  be  bought 
and  sold,  and  to  them  the  village  must  conform^ 
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The  council  now  broke  up.  Mr.  Hunt  transferred  his  camp 
across  the  river  at  a  little  distance  below  the  village,  and  the 
left-handed  chief  placed  some  of  his  warriors  as  a  guard  to  pre- 
vent the  intrusion  of  any  of  his  people.  The  camp  was  pitched 
on  the  river  bank  just  above  the  boats.  The  tents,  and  the  men 
wrapped  in  their  blankets  and  bivouacking  on  skins  in  the  open 
air,  surrounded  the  baggage  at  night.  Four  sentinels  also  kept 
watch  within  sight  of  each  other  outside  of  the  camp  until  mid- 
night, when  they  were  relieved  by  four  others  who  mounted 
guard  until  daylight.  Mr.  Lisa  encamped  near  to  Mr.  Hunt,  be- 
tween him  and  the  village. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Lisa  in  the  council  had  produced  a  pacific 
effect  in  the  encampment.  Though  the  sincerity  of  his  friend- 
ship and  good-will  towards  the  new  company  still  remained  mat- 
ter of  doubt,  he  was  no  longer  suspected  of  an  intention  to  play 
false.  The  intercourse  between  the  two  leaders  was,  therefore, 
resumed,  and  the  affairs  of  both  parties  went  on  harmoniously. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

A  TRADE  now  commenced  with  the  Arickaras  under  the  regula- 
tion and  supervision  of  their  two  chieftains.  Lisa  sent  a  part  of 
his  goods  to  the  lodge  of  the  left-handed  dignitafy,  and  Mr.  Hunt 
established  his  mart  in  the  lodge  of  the  Big  Man.  The  village 
soon  presented  the  appearance  of  a  busy  fair;  and  as  horses  were 
in  demand,  the  purlieus  and  the  adjacent  plain  were  like  the 
yicinity  of  a  Tartar  encampment;  horses  were  put  through  all 
their  paces,  and  horsemen  were  careering  about  with  that  dexte- 
rity and  grace  for  which  the  Arickaras  are  noted.  As  soon  as  a 
horse  was  purchased,  his  tail  was  cropped,  a  sure  mode  of  distin- 
guishing him  from  the  horses  of  the  tribe;  for  the  Indians  dis- 
dain to  practise  this  absurd,  barbarous,  and  indecent  mutilation, 
invented  by  some  mean  and  vulgar  mind,  insensible  to  the  merit 
and  perfections  of  the  animal.  On  the  contrary,  the  Lidian  horses 
are  suffered  to  remain  in  every  respect  the  superb  and  beautiful 
animals  which  nature  formed  them. 

The  wealth  of  an  Lidian  of  the  far  west  consists  principally 
in  his  horses,  of  which  each  chief  and  warrior  possesses  a  great 
number,  so  that  the  plains  about  an  Indian  village  or  encamp- 
ment are  covered  with  them.  These  form  objects  of  traffic,  or 
objects  of  depredation,  and  in  this  way  pass  from  tribe  to  tribe 
over  great  tracts  of  country.  The  horses  owned  by  the  Aricka- 
ras are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  wild  stock  of  the  prairies;  some, 
liowever;  had  been  obtained  from  the  Poncas,  Pawnees,  and  other 
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tribes  to  the  southwest,  who  had  stolen  them  from  the  Spaniards 
in  the  course  of  horse-stealing  expeditions  into  the  Mexican  terri- 
tories. These  were  to  te  known  by  being  branded;  a  Spanish 
mode  of  marking  horses  not  practised  by  the  Indians. 

As  the  Arickaras  were  meditating  another  expedition  against 
their  enemies  the  Sioux,  the  articles  of  traffic  most  in  demand 
were  guns,  tomahawks,  scalping-knives,  powder,  ball,  and  other 
munitions  of  war.  The  price  of  a  horse,  as  regulated  by  the  chie&, 
was  commonly  ten  dollars  worth  of  goods  at  first  cost  To  sup- 
ply the  demand  thus  suddenly  created,  parties  of  young  men  and 
braves  had  sallied  forth  on  expeditions  to  steal  horses;  a  species 
of  service  among  the  Indians  which  takes  precedence  of  hunting, 
and  is  considered  a  department  of  honourable  warfare. 

While  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  were  actively  engaged  in 
preparing  for  the  approaching  journey,  those  who  had  accompa- 
nied it  for  curiosity  or  amusement,  found  ample  matter  for 
observation  in  the  village  and  its  inhabitants.  Wherever  they 
went  they  were  kindly  entertained.  1£  they  entered  a  lodge,  the 
buffalo  robe  was  spread  before  the  fire  for  them  to  sit  down;  the 
pipe  was  brought,  and  while  the  master  of  the  lodge  conversed 
with  his  guests,  the  squaw  put  the  earthen  vessel  over  the  fire, 
well  filled  with  dried  buffalo  meat  and  pounded  com;  for  the  In- 
dian in  his  native  state,  before  he  has  mingled  much  with  white 
men,  and  acquired  their  sordid  habits,  has  the  hospitality  of  the 
Arab:  never  does  a  stranger  enter  his  door  without  having  food 
placed  before  him;  and  never  is  the  food  thus  furnished  made  a 
matter  of  traffic. 

The  life  of  an  Indian  when  at  home  in  his  village  is  a  life  of 
indolence  and  amusement.  To  the  woman  are  consigned  the  labours 
of  the  household  and  the  field ;  she  arranges  the  lodge ;  brings 
wood  for  the  fire ;  cooks;  jerks  venison  and  bufialo  meat ;  dresses 
the  skins  of  the  animals  killed  in  the  chase;  cultivates  the  little 
patch  of  maize,  pumpkins,  and  pulse,  which  furnishes  a  great  part 
of  their  provisions.  Their  time  for  repose  and  recreation  is  at 
sunset,  when  the  labours  of  the  day  being  ended,  they  gather  toge- 
ther to  amuse  themselves  with  petty  games,  or  to  hold  gossiping 
convocations  on  the  tops  of  their  lodges. 

As  to  the  Indian,  he  is  a  game  animal,  not  to  be  degraded  by 
useful  or  menial  toil.  It  is  enough  that  he  exposes  himself  to 
the  hardships  of  the  chase  and  the  perils  of  war;  that  he  brings 
home  food  for  his  family,  and  watches  and  fights  for  its  protec- 
tion. Every  thing  else  is  beneath  his  attention.  When  at  home, 
he  attends  only  to  his  weapons  and  his  horses,  preparing  the 
means  of  future  exploit.     Or  he  engages  with  his  comrades  in 
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games  of  dexteritj,  agility  and  strength;  or  in  gambling  games 
in  which  every  thing  is  put  at  hazard,  with  a  recklessness  seldom 
witnessed  in  civilized  life. 

A  great  part  of  the  idle  leisure  of  the  Indians  when  at  home, 
is  passed  in  groups,  squatted  together  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  on 
the  top  of  a  mound  on  the  prairie,  or  on  the  roof  of  one  of  their 
eai*th-covered  lodges,  talking  over  the  news  of  the  day,  the  affairs 
of  the  tribe,  the  events  and  exploits  of  their  last  hunting  or  fight- 
ing expedition;  or  listening  to  the  stories  of  old  times  told  by 
some  veteran  chronicler;  resembling  a  group  of  our  village 
quidnuncs  and  politicians,  listening  to  the  prosings  of  some  su- 
perannuated oracle,  or  discussing  the  contents  of  an  ancient 
newspaper. 

As  to  the  Indian  women,  they  are  far  from  complaining  of 
their  lot.  On  the  contrary,  they  would  despise  their  husbands 
could  they  stoop  to  any  menial  office,  and  would  think  it  con- 
veyed an  imputation  upon  their  own  conduct.  It  is  the  worst 
insult  one  virago  can  cast  upon  another  in  a  moment  of  alterca- 
tion. "  Infamous  woman !"  will  she  cry,  "  I  have  seen  your 
husband  carrying  wood  into  his  lodge  to  make  the  fire.  Where 
was  his  squaw,  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  make  a  woman  of 
himself!" 

Mr.  Hunt  and  his  fellow  travellers  had  not  been  many  days 
at  the  Aiickara  village,  when  rumours  began  to  circulate  that 
the  Sioux  had  followed  them  up,  and  that  a  war  party,  four  or  five 
hundred  in  number,  were  lurking  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. These  rumours  produced  much  embarrassment  in  the 
camp.  The  white  hunters  were  deterred  firom  venturing  forth 
in  quest  of  game,  neither  did  the  leaders  think  it  proper  to 
expose  them  to  such  risk.  The  Arickaras,  too,  who  had  suffered 
greatly  in  their  wars  with  this  cruel  and  ferocious  tribe,  were 
roused  to  increased  vigilance,  and  stationed  mounted  scouts  upon 
the  neighbouring  hills.  This,  however,  is  a  general  precaution 
among  the  tribes  of  the  prairies.  Those  immense  plains  present 
a  horizon  like  the  ocean,  so  that  any  object  of  importance  can 
be  descried  afar,  and  information  communicated  to  a  great  dis* 
tance.  The  scouts  are  stationed  on  the  hills,  therefore,  to  look 
out  both  for  game  and  for  enemies,  and  are,  in  a  manner,  living 
telegraphs  conve3ring  their  intelligence  by  concerted  signs.  If 
they  wish  to  give  notice  of  a  herd  of  buffalo  in  the  plain  beyond, 
they  gallop  backwards  and  forwards  abreast,  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  If  they  perceive  an  enemy  at  hand,  they  gallop  to  and 
fro,  crossing  each  other;  at  sight  of  which  the  whole  village  flies 
to  arms. 
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Sach  an  alarm  was  ^ven  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th.    Four 
scoots  were  seen  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other   at  full 
gallop,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  about  two  miles  distant  down  the 
river.     The  cry  was  up  that  the  Sioux  were  coming.     In  an 
instant  the  village  was  in  an  uproar.  Men,  women  and  children 
were  all  brawling  and  shouting;   dogs  barking,  yelping,  and 
howling.  Some  of  the  warriors  ran  for  the  horses  to  gather  and 
drive  them  in  from  the  prairie,  some  for  their  weapons.  As  fast 
as  they  could  arm  and  equip  they  sallied  forth;  some  on  horse- 
back, some  on  foot.     Some  hastily  arrayed  in  their  war  dress, 
with  coronets  of  fluttering  feathers,  and  their  bodies  smeared 
with  paint ;  others  naked  and  only  furnished  with  the  weapons 
they  had  snatched  up.     The  women  and  children  gathered  on 
the  tops  of  the  lodges  and  heightened  the  confusion  of  the  scene 
by  their  vociferation.     Old  men  who  could  no  longer  bear  arms 
took  similar  stations,  and  harangued  the  warriors  as  they  passed, 
exhorting  them  to  valorous  deeds.     Some  of  the  veterans  took 
arms  themselves,  and  sallied  forth  with  tottering  steps.     In  this 
way,  the  savage  chivalry  of  the  village,  to  the  number  of  five 
hundred,  poured  forth,  helter-skelter,  riding  and  running,  with 
hideous  yells  and  war-whoops,   like   so  many  bedlamites   or 
demoniacs  let  loose. 

After  a  while  the  tide  of  war  rolled  back,  but  with  far  less 
uproar.  Either  it  had  been  a  false  alarm,  or  the  enemy  had  re- 
treated on  finding  themselves  discovered,  and  quiet  was  restored 
to  the  village.  The  white  hunters  continuing  to  be  fearful  of 
ranging  this  dangerous  neighbourhood,  fresh  provisions  began  to 
be  scarce  in  the  camp.  As  a  substitute,  therefore,  for  venison 
and  bufialo  meat,  the  travellers  had  to  purchase  a  number  of 
dogs,  to  be  shot  and  cooked  for  the  supply  of  the  camp.  Fortu- 
nately, however  chary  the  Indians  might  be  of  their  horses,  they 
were  liberal  of  their  dogs.  In  fact,  these  animals  swarm  about 
an  Indian  village  as  they  do  about  a  Turkish  town.  Not  a  fa- 
mily but  has  two  or  three  dozen  belonging  to  it,  of  all  sizes  and 
colours  ;  some,  of  a  superior  breed,  are  used  for  hunting  ;  others 
to  draw  the  sledge  ;  while  others,  of  a  mongrel  breed,  and  idle 
vagabond  nature,  are  fitttened  for  food.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  descended  from  the  wolf,  and  retain  something  of  his  savage 
but  cowardly  temper,  howling  rather  than  barking,  showing  their 
teeth  and  snarling  on  the  slightest  provocation,  but  sneaking 
away  on  the  least  attack. 

The  excitement  of  the  village  continued  from  day  to  day.  On 
the  day  following  the  alarm  just  mentioned,  several  parties  ar- 
rived from  different  directions,  and  were  met  and  conducted  by 
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some  of  the  braves  to  the  council  lodge,  where  they  reported  th« 
events  and  success  of  their  expeditions,  whether  of  war  or  hunt- 
ing ;  which  news  was  afterwards  promulgated  throughout  the 
village  by  certain  old  men,  who  acted  as  heralds  or  town  criers. 
Among  the  parties  which  arrived  was  one  that  had  been  among 
the  Snake  nation  stealing  horses,  and  returned  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. As  they  passed  in  triumph  through  the  village,  they  were 
cheered  by  the  men,  women,  and  children,  collected  as  usual  on 
the  tops  of  the  lodges,  and  were  exhorted  by  the  Nestors  of  the 
village  to  be  generous  in  their  dealings  with  the  white  men. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  feasting  and  rejoicing  among  the 
relations  of  the  successful  warriors  ;  but  sounds  of  grief  and 
wailing  were  heard  from  the  hills  adjacent  to  the  village  :  the 
lamentations  of  women  who  had  lost  some  relative  in  the  foray. 

An  Indian  village  is  subject  to  continual  agitations  and  ex- 
citements. The  next  day  arrived  a  deputation  of  braves  from 
the  Cheyenne  or  Shienne  nation — a  broken  tribe,  cut  up,  like  the 
Arickaras,  by  wars  with  the  Sioux,  and  driven  to  take  reftige 
among  the  Black  Hills,  near  the  sources  of  the  Cheyenne  river, 
from  which  they  derive  their  name.  One  of  these  deputies  was 
Bdagnificently  arrayed  in  a  buffalo  robe,  on  which  various  figures 
were  fancifully  embroidered  with  split  quills  dyed  red  and  yel- 
low, and  the  whole  was  fringed  with  the  slender  hoofs  of  young 
fawns,  that  rattled  as  he  walked. 

The  arrival  of  this  deputation  was  the  signal  for  another  of 
those  ceremonials  which  occupy  so  much  of  Indian  life  ;  for  no 
being  is  more  courtly  and  punctilious,  and  more  observing  of 
etiquette  and  formality,  than  an  American  savage. 

The  object  of  the  deputation  was  to  give  notice  of  an  intended 
visit  of  the  Shienne  (or  Cheyenne)  tribe  to  the  Arickara  village 
in  the  course  of  fifteen  days.  To  this  visit  Mr.  Hunt  looked 
forward,  to  procure  additional  horses  for  his  journey,  all  his  bar- 
gaining being  ineffectual  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  from  the 
Arickaras.  Indeed,  nothing  could  prevail  upon  the  latter  to 
pai't  with  their  prime  horses,  which  had  been  trained  to  buffalo 
hunting. 

As  Mr.  Hunt  would  have  to  abandon  his  boats  at  this  place, 
Mr.  Lisa  now  offered  to  purchase  them,  and  such  of  his  mer- 
chandise as  was  superfluous,  and  to  pay  him  in  horses,  to  be  ob- 
tained at  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  situated 
at  the  Mandan  villages,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  frirther 
up  the  river.  A  bargain  was  promptly  made,  and  Mr.  Lisa  and 
Mr.  Crooks,  with  several  companions,  set  out  for  the  fort  to  pro- 
cure the  horses.     They  returned,  after  upwards  of  a  fortnight's 
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absence,  bringing  with  them  the  stipulated  number  of  horses. 
Still  the  cavalry  was  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  convey  the  party 
iind  the  baggage  and  merchandise,  and  a  few  days  more  were  re- 
quired to  complete  the  arrangements  for  the  journey. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  just  before  daybreak,  a  great  noise  and 
vociferation  was  heard  in  the  village.  This  being  the  usual 
Indian  hour  of  attack  and  surprise,  and  the  Sioux  being  known 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  camp  was  instantly  on  the  alert. 
As  the  day  broke  Indians  were  descried  in  considerable  number 
on  the  bluffs,  three  or  four  miles  down  the  river.  The  noise  and 
agitation  in  the  village  continued.  The  tops  of  the  lodges  were 
crowded  with  the  inhabitants,  all  earnestly  looking  towards  the 
hills,  and  keeping  up  a  vehement  chattering.  Presently  an  In- 
dian warrior  galloped  past  the  camp  towards  the  village,  and  in 
a  little  while  the  legions  began  to  pour  forth. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  now  ascertained.  The  Indians 
upon  the  distant  hills  were  three  hundred  Arickara  braves,  re- 
turning from  a  foray.  They  had  met  the  war  party  of  Sioux  who 
had  been  so  long  hovering  about  the  neighbourhood,  had  fought 
them  the  day  before,  killed  several,  and  defeated  the  rest  with 
the  loss  of  but  two  or  three  of  their  own  men  an^  about  a  dozen 
wounded  ;  and  they  were  now  halting  at  a  distance  until  their 
comrades  in  the  village  should  come  forth  to  meet  them  and  swell 
the  parade  of  their  triumphal  entry.  The  warrior  who  had  gallop- 
ed past  the  camp  was  the  leader  of  the  party  hastening  home  to 
give  tidings  of  his  victory. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  this  great  martial  ceremony. 
All  the  finery  and  equipments  of  the  warriors  were  sent  forth  to 
them,  that  they  might  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Those, 
too,  who  had  remained  at  home,  tasked  their  wardrobes  and  toilets 
to  do  honour  to  the  procession. 

The  Arickaras  generally  go  naked,  but  like  all  savages,  they 
have  their  gala  dress,  of  which  they  are  not  a  little  vain.  Tbas 
usually  consists  of  a  gray  surcoat  and  leggins  of  the  dressed 
skin  of  the  antelope,  resembling  chamois  leather,  and  embroidered 
with  porcupine  quills  brilliantly  dyed.  A  buffalo  robe  is  thrown 
over  the  right  shoulder,  and  across  the  left  is  slung  a  quiver  of 
arrows.  They  wear  gay  coronets  of  plumes,  particularly  those 
of  the  swan  ;  but  the  feathers  of  the  black  eagle  are  considered 
the  most  worthy,  being  a  sacred  bird  among  the  Indian  warriors. 
He  who  has  killed  an  enemy  in  his  own  land,  is  entitled  to  drag 
at  his  heels  a  fox-skin  attached  to  each  moccason  ;  and  he  who 
has  slain  a  grizzly-bear,  wears  a  necklace  of  his  claws,  the  most 
glorious  trophy  that  a  hunter  can  exhibit. 
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Ad  Indian  toilet  is  an  operation  of  some  toil  and  trouble ;  the 
warrior  often  has  to  paint  himself  from  head  to  foot,  and  is  extreme- 
ly capricious  and  difficult  to  please,  as  to  the  hideous  distribution 
of  streaks  and  colours.  A  great  part  of  the  morning,  therefore, 
passed  away  before  there  were  any  signs  of  the  distant  pageant. 
In  the  meantime  a  profound  stillness  reigned  over  the  village. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  gone  forth;  others  remained  in  mute 
expectation.  All  sports  and  occupations  were  suspended,  except- 
ing that  in  the  lodges  the  painstaking  squaws  were  silently  busied  in 
preparing  the  repasts  for  the  warriors. 

It  was  near  noon  that  a  mingled  sound  of  voices  and  rude 
music,  faintly  heard  from  a  distance,  gave  notice  that  the  proces- 
sion was  on  the  march.  The  old  men  and  such  of  the  squaws  as 
could  leave  their  employments  hastened  forth  to, meet  it.  In  a 
little  while  it  emerged  from  behind  a  hill,  and  had  a  wild  and 
picturesque  appearance  as  it  came  moving  over  the  summit  in 
measured  step,  and  to  the  cadence  of  songs  and  savage  instruments; 
the  warlike  standards  and  trophies  flaunting  aloft,  and  the  feathers, 
and  paint,  and  silver  ornaments  of  the  warriors  glaring  and  glit* 
tering  in  the  sunshine. 

The  pageant  had  really  something  chivalrous  in  its  arrange- 
ment. The  Arickaras  are  divided  into  several  bands,  each  bear- 
*xig  the  name  of  some  animal  or  bird,  as  the  buffalo,  the  bear,  the 
dog,  the  pheasant.  The  present  party  consisted  of  four  of  these 
bands,  one  of  which  was  the  dog,  the  most  esteemed  in  war,  being 
composed  of  young  men  under  thirty,  and  noted  for  prowess.  It 
is  engaged  on  the  most  desperate  occasions.  The  bands  marched 
in  separate  bodies  under  their  several  leaders.  The  warriors  on 
foot  came  first,  in  platoons  of  ten  or  twelve  abreast;  then  the 
horsemen.  *  Each  band  bore  as  an  ensign  a  spear  or  bow  decora- 
ted with  beads,  porcupine  quills,  and  painted  feathers.  Each  bore 
its  trophies  of  scalps,  elevated  on  poles,  their  long  black  locks 
streaming  in  the  wind.  Each  was  accompanied  by  its  rude  music 
iind  minstrelsy.  In  this  way  the  procession  extended  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  The  warriors  were  variously  armed,  some  few 
with  guns,  others  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  war  clubs;  all  had 
shields  of  buffalo  hide,  a  kind  of  defence  generally  used  by  the 
Indians  of  the  open  prairies,  who  have  not  the  covert  of  trees,  and 
forests  to  protect  them.  They  were  painted  in  the  most  savage 
style.  Some  had  the  stamp  of  a  red  hand  across  their  mouths^ 
a  sign  that  they  had  drunk  the  life-blood  of  a  foe! 

As  they  drew  near  to  the  village  the  old  men  and  the  women 
began  to  meet  them,  and  now  a  scene  ensued  that  proved  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  old  fable  of  Indian  apathy  and  stoicism.    Parents  and 
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children,  Husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters  met  with  the 
most  rapturous  expressions  of  joy;  while  wailings  and  lamenta- 
tions were  heard  from  the  relatives  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 
The  procession,  however,  continued  on  with  slow  and  measured 
step,  in  cadence  to  the  solemn  chant,  and  the  warriors  maintained 
their  fixed  and  stem  demeanour. 

Between  two  of  the  principal  chiefs  rode  a  young  warrior  who 
bad  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle.  He  was  severely  wound- 
ed, so  as  with  difficulty  to  keep  on  his  horse;  but  he  preserved  a 
Berene  and  steadfast  countenance,  as  if  perfectly  unharmed.  His 
mother  had  heard  of  his  condition.  She  broke  through  the 
throng,  and  rushing  up,  threw  her  arms  around  him,  and  wept 
aloud.  He  kept  up  the  spirit  and  demeanour  of  a  warrior  to  the 
last,  but  expired  shortly  after  he  had  reached  his  home. 

The  village  was  now  a  scene  of  the  utmost  festivity  and  tri- 
umph. The  banners,  and  trophies,  and  scalps,  and  painted  shields 
were  elevated  on  poles  near  the  lodges.  There  were  war-feasts,  and 
scalp-dances,  with  warlike  songs  and  savage  music;  all  the  inhabi- 
tants were  arrayed  in  their  festal  dresses ;  while  the  old  heralds  went 
round  from  lodge  to  lodge,  promulgatingwith  loud  voices  the  events 
of  the  battle  and  the  exploits  of  the  various  warriors. 

Such  was  the  boisterous  revelry  of  the  village;  but  sounds  of 
another  kind  were  heard  on  the  surrounding  hills;  piteous  wail- 
ings of  the  women,  who  had  retired  thither  to  mourn  in  darkness 
and  solitude  for  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  There  the  poor 
mother  of  the  youthful  warrior  who  had  returned  home  in  tri- 
umph but  to  die,  gave  full  vent  to  the  anguish  of  a  mother's 
heart.  How  much  does  this  custom  among  the  Indian  women  of 
repairing  to  the  hill  tops  in  the  night,  and  pouring  forth  their  wail- 
ings for  the  dead,  call  to  mind  the  beautiful  and  affecting  passage 
of  Scripture,  ^*  In  Bama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation, 
and  weeping,  and  great  mourning,  Rachel  weeping  for  her  chil- 
dren, and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

While  Mr.  Hunt  was  diligently  preparing  for  his  arduous  jour- 
ney, some  of  his  men  began  to  lose  heart  at  the  perilous  prospect 
before  them  ;  but,  before  we  accuse  them  of  want  of  spirit,  it  is 
proper  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  wilderness  into  which  they 
were  about  to  adventure.  It  was  a  region  almost  as  vast  and 
trackless  as  the  ocean,  and,  at  the  time  of  which  we  treat,  but 
little  known,  excepting  through  the  vague  accounts  of  Indian 
hunters.    A  part  of  their  route  would  lay  across  an  immense 
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tract,  stretching  north  and  south  for  hundreds  of  miles  along 
the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  drained  by  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Llississippi.  This  region,  which 
resembles  one  of  the  immeasurable  steppes  of  Asia,  has  not 
inaptly  been  termed  "  the  great  American  desert."  It  spreads 
forth  into  undulating  and  treeless  plains,  and  desolate  sandy 
wastes,  wearisome  to  the  eye  from  their  extent  and  monotony, 
and  which  are  supposed  by  geologists,  to  have  formed  the  ancient 
floor  of  the  ocean,  countless  ages  since,  when  its  primeval  waves 
beat  against  the  granite  bases  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  is  a  land  where  no  man  permanently  abides  ;  for,  in  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  there  is  no  food  either  for  the  hunter  or 
his  steed.  The  herbage  is  parched  and  withered ;  the  brooks 
and  streams  are  dried  up  ;  the  buffalo,  the  elk  and  the  deer  have 
wandered  to  distant  parts,  keeping  within  the  verge  of  expiring 
verdure,  and  leaving  behind  them  a  vast  uninhabited  solitude, 
seamed  by  ravines,  the  beds  of  former  torrents,  but  now  serving 
only  to  tantalize  and  increase  the  thirst  of  the  traveller. 

Occasionally  the  monotony  of  this  vast  wilderness  is  inter- 
rupted by  mountainous  belts  of  sand  and  limestone,  broken  into 
confused  masses;  with  precipitous  cliffs  and  yawning  ravines, 
looking  like  the  ruins  of  a  world ;  or  is  traversed  by  lofty  and 
barren  ridges  of  rock,  almost  impassable,  like  those  denominated 
the  Black  Hills.  Beyond  these  rise  the  stern  barriers  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  limits,  as  it  were,  of  the  Atlantic  world. 
The  rugged  defiles  and  deep  valleys  of  this  vast  chain  form  shel- 
tering places  for  restless  and  ferocious  bands  of  savages,  many 
of  them  the  remnants  of  tribes,  once  inhabitants  of  the  prairies, 
butbrokenupby  war  and  violence,  and  who  carry  into  their  moun- 
tain haunts  the  fierce  passions  and  reckless  habits  of  desperadoes. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  immense  wilderness  of  the  far 
West;  which  apparently  defies  cultivation,  and  the  habitation  of 
civilized  life.  Some  portions  of  it  along  the  rivers  may  partially 
be  subdued  by  agriculture,  others  may  form  vast  pastoral  tracts, 
like  those  of  the  East ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  great  part  of 
it  will  form  a  lawless  interval  between  the  abodes  of  civilized 
man,  like  the  wastes  of  the  ocean  or  the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  and, 
like  them,  be  subject  to  the  depredations  of  the  marauder.  Here 
may  spring  up  new  and  mongrel  races,  like  new  formations  in 
geology,  the  amalgamation  of  the  "debris  "  and  "abrasions"  of 
former  races,  civilized  and  savage  ;  the  remains  of  broken  and 
almost  extinguished  tribes;  the  descendants  of  wandering  hunters 
and  trappers;  of  fugitives  from  the  Spanish  and  American  fron- 
tiers; of  adventurers  and  desperadoes  of  every  class  and  cojun 
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try,  yearly  ejected  fom  the  bosom  of  society  into  the  wilderness. 
We  are  contributing  incessantly  to  swell  this  singular  and  hetero- 
geneous cloud  of  wild  population  that  is  to  hang  about  our 
I'rontier,  by  the  transfer  of  whole  tribes  of  savages  from  the  east 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  great  wastes  of  the  far  West.  Many 
of  these  bear  with  them  the  smart  of  real  or  fancied  injuries; 
many  consider  themselves  expatriated  beings,  wrongfully  exiled 
from  their  hereditary  homes,  and  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers, 
and  cherish  a  deep  and  abiding  animosity  against  the  race  that 
has  dispossessed  them.  Some  may  gradually  become  pastoral 
hordes,  like  those  rude  and  migratory  people,  half  shepherd,  half 
warrior,  who,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  roam  the  plains  of 
upper  Asia;  but  others,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  will  become 
predatory  bands,  mounted  on  the  fleet  steeds  of  the  prairies,  with 
the  open  plains  for  their  marauding  grounds,  and  the  mountains 
for  their  retreats  and  lurking-places.  Here  they  may  resemble 
those  great  hordes  of  the  North;  "Gog  and  Magog  with  their 
bands,"  that  haunted  the  gloomy  imaginations  of  the  prophets. 
"  A  great  company  and  a  mighty  host,  all  riding  upon  horses,  and 
warring  upon  those  nations  which  were  at  rest,  and  dwelt  peace- 
ably, and  had  gotten  cattle  and  goods." 

The  Spaniards  changed  the  whole  character  and  habits  of  the 
Indians  when  they  brought  the  horse  among  them.  In  Chili, 
Tucuman  and  other  parts,  it  has  converted  them,  we  are  told, 
into  Tartar-like  tribes,  and  enabled  them  to  keep  the  Spaniards 
out  of  their  country,  and  even  to  make  it  dangerous  for  them  to 
venture  far  from  their  towns  and  settlements.  Are  we  not  in 
danger  of  producing  some  such  state  of  things  in  the  boundless 
regions  of  the  far  West  ?  That  these  are  not  mere  fanciful  and 
extravagant  suggestions,  we  have  sufiicient  proofs  in  the  dangers 
already  experienced  by  the  traders  to  the  Spanish  mart  of  Santa 
Fe,  and  to  the  distant  posts  of  the  fur  companies.  These  are  obliged 
to  proceed  in  armed  caravans,  and  are  subject  to  murderous  at- 
tacks from  bands  of  Pawnees,  Camanches  and  Blackfeet  that 
come  scouring  upon  them  in  their  weary  march  across  the  plains, 
or  lie  in  wait  for  them  among  the  passes  of  the  mountains. 

We  are  wandering,  however,  into  excursive  speculations,  when 
our  intention  was  merely  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
wilderness  which  Mr.  Hunt  was  about  to  traverse  ;  and  which 
at  that  time  was  far  less  known  than  at  present,  though  it  still 
remains  in  a  great  measure  an  unknown  land.  We  cannot  be 
surprised,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  least  resolute  of  his  party 
should  feel  dismay  at  the  thoughts  of  adventuring  into  this  peri- 
lous wilderness  under  the  uncertain  guidance  of  three  hunters^ 
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who  bad  merely  passed  once  through  the  country,  and  might  have 
forgotten  the  landmarks.  Their  apprehensions  were  aggravated 
by  some  of  Lisa's  followers,  who,  not  being  engaged  in  the  expe- 
dition, took  a  mischievous  pleasure  in  exaggerating  its  dangers. 
They  painted  in  strong  colours,  to  the  poor  Canadian  voyageurs, 
the  risk  they  would  run  of  perishing  with  hunger  and  thirst ;  of 
being  cut  off  by  war-parties  of  the  Sioux  who  scoured  the  plains  ; 
of  having  their  horses  stolen  by  the  Upsarokas  or  Crows,  who  in- 
fested the  skirts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  or  of  being  butchered, 
by  the  Blackfeet,  who  lurked  among  the  defiles.  In  a  word,  there 
was  little  chance  of  their  getting  alive  across  the  mountains ;  and 
even  if  they  did,  those  three  guides  knew  nothing  of  the  howling 
wilderness  that  lay  beyond. 

The  apprehensions  thus  awakened  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
men  came  well  nigh  proving  detrimental  to  the  expedition.  Some 
of  them  determined  to  desert,  and  to  make  their  way  back  to  St. 
Louis.  They  accordingly  purloined  several  weapons  and  a  bar- 
rel of  gunpowder,  as  ammunition  for  their  enterprise,  and  buried 
them  in  the  river  bank,  intending  to  seize  one  of  the  boats,  and 
make  off  in  the  night.  Fortunately  their  plot  was  overheard  by 
John  Day,  the  Kentuckian,  and  communicated  to  the  partners, 
who  took  quiet  and  effectual  means  to  frustrate  it. 

The  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Crow  Indians  had 
not  been  overrated  by  the  camp  gossips.  These  savages,  through 
whose  mountain  haunts  the  party  would  have  to  pass,  were 
noted  for  daring  and  excursive  habits,  and  great  dexterity  in 
horse  stealing.  Mr.  Hunt,  therefore,  considered  himself  fortu- 
nate in  having  met  with  a  man  who  might  be  of  great  use  to  him 
in  any  intercourse  he  might  have  with  the  tribe.  This  was 
a  wandering  individual  named  Edward  Rose,  whom  he  had 
picked  up  somewhere  on  the  Missouri — one  of  those  anomalous 
beings  found  on  the  frontier,  who  seem  to  have  neither  kin  nor 
country.  He  had  lived  some  time  among  the  Crows,  so  as  to 
become  acquainted  with  their  language  and  customs  ;  and  was, 
withal,  a  dogged,  sullen,  silent  fellow,  with  a  sinister  aspect,  and 
more  of  the  savage  than  the  civilized  man  in  his  appearance. 
He  was  engaged  to  serve  in  general  as  a  hunter,  but  as  guide 
and  interpreter  when  they  should  reach  the  country  of  the  Crows. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  Mr.  Hunt  took  up  his  line  of  march  by 
land  from  the  Arickara  village,  leaving  Mr.  Lisa  and  Mr.  Nut- 
tall  there,  where  they  intended  to  await  the  expected  arrival  of 
Mr.  Henry  from  the  Rocky  mountains.  As  to  Messrs.  Bradbury 
and  Breckenridge,  they  had  departed  some  days  previously,  on 
a  voyage  down  the  river  to  St.  Louis  with  a  detachment  from 
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Mr.  Lisa's  party.  With  all  his  exertions,  Mr.  Hunt  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  for  the  accommo- 
dalioa  of  all  his  people.  His  cavalcade  consisted  of  eightj-two 
horses,  most  of  them  heavily  laden  with  Indian  goods,  beaver 
traps,  ammunition,  Indian  com,  corn  meal,  and  other  necessaries. 
Each  of  the  partners  was  mounted,  and  a  horse  was  allotted  to 
the  interpreter,  Pierre  Dorion,  for  the  transportation  of  his  lug- 
gage and  his  two  children.  His  squaw,  for  the  most  part  of  the 
time,  trudged  on  foot,  like  the  residue  of  the  party  ;  nor  did  any 
of  the  men  show  more  patience  and  fortitude  than  this  resolute 
woman  in  enduring  fatigue  and  hardship. 

The  veteran  trappers  and  voyageurs  of  Lisa's  party  shook  their 
heads  as  their  comrades  set  out,  and  took  leave  of  them  as  of 
doomed  men  ;  and  even  Lisa  himself  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  after 
ifhe  travellers  had  departed,  that  they  would  never  reach  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  but  would  either  perish  with  hunger  in 
the  wilderness,  or  be  cut  off  by  the  savages. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

The  course  taken  by  Mr.  Hunt  was  at  first  to  the  northwest,  but 
soon  turned  and  kept  generally  to  the  southwest,  to  avoid  the 
country  infested  by  the  Blackfeet.  His  route  took  him  across 
some  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Missouri,  and  over  immense 
prairies,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  and  destitute  of  trees.  It 
was  now  the  height  of  sunmier,  and  these  naked  plains  would  be 
intolerable  to  the  traveller  were  it  not  for  the  breezes  which  sweep 
over  them  during  the  fervour  of  the  day,  bringing  with  them 
tempering  airs  from  the  distant  mountains.  To  the  prevalence  of 
these  breezes,  and  to  the  want  of  all  leafy  covert,  may  we  also  at.- 
tribute  the  freedom  from  those  flies  and  other  insects  so  torment- 
ing to  man  and  beast  during  the  summer  months  in  the  lower 
plains,  which  are  bordered  and  interspersed  with  woodland. 

The  monotony  of  these  immense  landscapes,  also,  would  be  as 
wearisome  as  that  of  the  ocean,  were  it  not  relieved  in  some  de- 
gree by  the  purity  and  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  heavens.  The  sky  has  that  delicious  blue  for  which  the  sky 
of  Italy  is  renowned ;  the  sun  shines  with  a  splendour  unobscured 
by  any  cloud  or  vapour,  and  a  starlight  night  on  the  prairies  is 
glorious.  This  purity  and  elasticity  of  atmosphere  increases  as 
the  traveller  approaches  the  mountains,  and  gradually  rises  into 
more  elevated  prairies. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  journey,  Mr.  Hunt  arranged  the  party 
i..to  small  and  convenient  messes,  distributing  among  them  the 
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€amp  kettles.  The  encampments  at  night  were  as  before  ;  some 
sleeping  under  tents,  and  others  bivouacking  in  the  open  air.  The 
Canadians  proved  as  patient  of  toil  and  hardship  on  the  land  as 
on  the  water ;  indeed,  nothing  could  surpass  the  patience  and 
good-humour  of  these  men  upon  the  march.  They  were  the  cheer- 
ful drudges  of  the  party,  loading  and  unloading  the  horses,  pitch- 
ing the  tents,  making  the  fires,  cooking ;  in  short,  performing  all 
those  household  and  menial  offices  which  the  Indians  usually  as- 
sign to  the  squaws  ;  and,  like  the  squaws,  they  left  all  the  hunt- 
ing and  fighting  to  others.  A  Canadian  has  but  little  affection  for 
the  exercise  of  the  rifle. 

The  progress  of  the  party  was  but  slow  for  the  first  few  days. 
Some  of  the  men  were  indisposed.  Mr.  Crooks,  especially,  was 
so  unwell  that  he  could  not  keep  on  his  horse.  A  rude  kind  of 
litter  was,  therefore,  prepared  for  him,  consisting  of  two  long 
poles,  fixed,  one  on  each  side  of  two  horses,  with  a  matting  between 
th«m,  on  which  he  reclined  at  full  length,  and  was  protected  from 
the  sun  by  a  canopy  of  boughs. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d  (July)  they  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  what  they  term  Big  River ;  and  here  we  cannot  but  pause  to 
lament  the  stupid,  commonplace,  and  often  ribald  names  entailed 
upon  the  rivers  and  other  features  of  the  great  West,  by  traders 
and  settlers.  As  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  these  magnificent  regions 
are  yet  in  existence,  the  Indian  names  might  easily  be  recovered; 
which,  beside  being  in  general  more  sonorous  and  musical,  would 
remain  mementoes  of  the  primitive  lords  of  the  soil,  of  whom  in  a 
little  while  scarce  any  traces  will  be  left.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  the  whole  of  our  country  could  be  rescued,  as  much 
as  possible,  from  the  wretched  nomenclature  inflicted  upon  it,  by 
ignorant  and  vulgar  minds;  and  this  might  be  done,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  restoring  the  Indian  names,  wherever  significant  and 
euphonious.  As  there  appears  to  be  a  spirit  of  research  abroad 
in  respect  to  our  aboriginal  antiquities,  we  would  suggest,  as  a 
worthy  object  of  enterprise,  a  map,  or  maps,  of  every  part  of  our 
country,  giving  the  Indian  names  wherever  they  could  be  ascer- 
tained. Whoever  achieves  such  an  object  worthily  will  leave  a 
monument  to  his  own  reputation. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  As  the  travellers  were  now  in 
a  country  abounding  with  bufialo,  they  remained  for  several  days 
encamped  upon  the  banks  of  Big  River,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions, and  to  give  the  invalids  time  to  recruit. 

On  the  second  day  of  their  sojourn,  as  Ben  Jones,  John  Day, 
and  others  of  the  hunters,  were  in  pursuit  of  game,  they  came 
oipon  an  Indian  camp  on  the  open  prairie,  near  to  a  small  stream 
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which  ran  through  a  ravine.  The  tents  or  lodges  were  of  dressed 
haffalo  skins,  sewn  together  and  stretched  on  tapering  pine  poles, 
joined  at  top,  hut  radiating  at  hottom,  so  as  to  form  a  circle  capable 
of  admitting  fifty  persons.  Numbers  of  horses  were  grazing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp,  or  straying  at  large  in  the  prairie; 
a  sight  most  acceptable  to  the  hunters.  Afler  reconnoitring  the 
camp  for  some  time,  they  ascertained  it  to  belong  to  a  band  of 
Cheyenne  Indians,  the  same  that  had  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
Arickaras.  They  received  the  hunters  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner ;  invited  them  to  their  lodges,  which  were  more  cleanly  than 
Indian  lodges  are  prone  to  be,  and  set  food  before  them  with  true 
uncivilized  hospitality.  Several  of  them  accompanied  the  hunters 
back  to  the  camp,  when  a  trade  was  immediately  opened.  The 
Cheyennes  were  astonished  and  delighted  to  find  a  convoy  of 
goods  and  trinkets  thus  brought  into  the  very  heart  of  the  prairie; 
while  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions  were  overjoyed  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  further  supply  of  horses  fix)m  these 
equestrian  savages. 

During  a  fortnight  that  the  travellers  lingered  at  this  place, 
their  encampment  was  continually  thronged  by  the  Cheyennes. 
They  were  a  civil,  well-behaved  people,  cleanly  in  their  persons 
and  decorous  in  their  habits.  The  men  were  tall,  straight  and 
vigorous,  with  aquiline  noses,  and  high  cheek  bones.  Some 
were  almost  as  naked  as  ancient  statues,  and  might  have  stood 
as  models  for  a  statuary ;  others  had  leggins  and  moccasons  of 
deer  skin,  and  buffalo  robes,  which  they  threw  gracefully  over 
their  shoulders.  In  a  little  while,  however,  they  began  to  appear  in 
more  gorgeous  array,  tricked  out  in  the  finery  obtained  from  the 
white  men ;  bright  cloths;  brass  rings;  beads  of  various  colours,  and 
happy  was  he  who  could  render  himself  hideous  with  vermilion. 

The  travellers  had  frequent  occasion  to  admire  the  skill  and 
grace  with  which  these  Indians  managed  their  horses.  Some  of 
them  made  a  striking  display  when  mounted ;  themselves  and 
their  steeds  decorated  in  gala  style ;  for  the  Indians  often  bestow 
more  finery  upon  their  horses  than  upon  themselves.  Some 
would  hang  round  the  necks,  or  rather  on  the  breasts  of  their 
horses,  the  most  precious  ornaments  they  had  obtained  from  the 
white  men ;  others  interwove  feathers  in  their  manes  and  tails. 
The  Indian  horses,  too,  appear  to  have  an  attachment  to  their 
wild  riders ;  and  indeed  it  is  said  that  the  horses  of  the  prairies 
readily  distinguish  an  Indian  frx)m  a  white  man  by  the  smell, 
and  give  a  preference  to  the  former.  Yet  the  Indians,  in 
general,  are  hard  riders,  and,  however  they  may  value  their 
horses,  treat  them  with  great  roughness  and  neglect.     Occa- 
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sionally  the  Cheyennes  joined  the  white  hunters  in  parsoit  of 
the  elk  and  buffalo ;  and  when  in  the  ardour  of  the  chase,  spared 
neither  themselves  nor  their  steeds,  scouring  the  prairies  at  full 
speed,  and  plunging  down  precipices  and  frightful  ravines  that 
threatened  the  necks  of  both  horse  and  horseman.  The  Indian 
steed,  well  trained  to  the  chase,  seems  as  mad  as  his  rider,  and 
pursues  the  game  as  eagerly  as  if  it  were  his  natural  prey,  on 
the  flesh  of  which  he  was  to  banquet. 

The  history  of  the  Cheyennes  is  that  of  many  of  those  wander- 
ing tribes  of  the  prairies.  They  were  the  renmant  of  a  once  power- 
ful people  called  the  Shaways,  inhabiting  a  branch  of  the  Red 
River  which  flows  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  Every  Indian  tribe  has 
some  rival  tribe  with  which  it  wages  implacable  hostility.  The 
deadly  enemies  of  the  Shaways  were  the  Sioux,  who,  after  a  long 
course  of  warfare,  proved  too  powerful  for  them,  and  drove  them 
across  the  Missouri.  They  again  took  root  near  the  Warricanne 
Creek,  and  established  themselves  there  in  a  fortified  village. 

The  Sioux  still  followed  them  with  deadly  animosity;  dislodged 
them  from  their  village,  and  compelled  them  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Black  Hills,  near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Sheyenne  or  Cheyenne 
River.  Here  they  lost  even  their  name,  and  became  known  among 
the  French  colonists  by  that  of  the  river  they  frequented. 

The  heart  of  the  tribe  was  now  broken;  itsnumbers  weregreatly 
thinned  by  their  harassing  wars.  They  no  longer  attempted  to 
establish  themselves  in  any  permanent  abode  that  might  be  an  ob- 
ject of  attack  to  their  cruel  foes.  They  gave  up  the  cultivation 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  became  a  wandering  tribe,  subsist- 
ing by  the  chase,  and  following  the  buffalo  in  its  migrations. 

Their  only  possessions  were  horses,  which  they  caught  on  the 
prairies,  or  reared,  or  captured  on  predatory  incursions  into  the 
Mexican  territories,  as  has  already  been  mentioned.  With  some 
of  these  they  repaired  once  a  year  to  the  Arickara  villages,  ex- 
changed them  for  com,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  articles  of  Euro- 
pean merchandise,  and  then  returned  into  the  heart  of  the  prairies. 

Such  are  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  these  savage  nations. 
War,  famine,  pestilence,  together  or  singly,  bring  dovni  their 
strength  and  thin  their  numbers.  Whole  tribes  are  rooted  up 
from  their  native  places,  wander  for  a  time  about  these  immense 
regions,  become  amalgamated  with  other  tribes,  or  disappear  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  extinc- 
tion among  all  the  savage  nations;  and  this  tendency  would  seem 
to  have  been  in  operation  among  the  aboriginals  of  this  country 
long  before  the  advent  of  the  white  men,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  traces  and  traditions  of  ancient  populousness  in  regions  which 
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^ete  silent  and  deserted  at  the  time  of  the  discoVerj ;  and  from 
tne  mysterious  and  perplexing  vestiges  of  unknown  races,  prede- 
cessors of  those  found  in  actual  possession,  and  who  must  long 
since  have  become  gradually  extinguished  or  been  destroyed. 
The  whole  history  of  the  aboriginal  population  of  this  country, 
however,  is  an  enigma,  and  a  grand  one — will  it  ever  be  solved? 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

On  the  sixth  of  August  the  travellers  bade  farewell  to  the 
friendly  band  of  the  Cheyennes,  and  resumed  their  journey.  As 
they  bad  obtained  thirty-six  additional  horses  by  their  recent 
traffic,  Mr.  Hunt  made  a  new  arrangement.  The  baggage  was 
made  up  in  smaller  loads.  A  horse  was  allotted  to  each  of  the 
six  prime  hunters,  and  others  were  distributed  among  the  voya- 
geurs,  a  horse  for  every  two,  so  that  they  could  ride  and  walk 
alternately.  Mr.  Crooks  being  still  too  feeble  to  mount  the  sad- 
dle, was  carried  on  a  litter. 

Their  march  this  day  lay  among  singular  hills  and  knolls  of  an 
indurated  red  earth,  resembling  brick,  about  the  bases  of  which 
were  scattered  pumice  stones  and  cinders,  the  whole  bearing  traces 
of  the  action  of  fire.  In  the  evening  they  encamped  on  a  branch 
of  Big  River. 

They  were  now  out  of  the  tract  of  country  infested  by  the 
Sioux,  and  had  advanced  such  a  distance  into  the  interior  that 
Mr.  Hunt  no  longer  felt  apprehensive  of  the  desertion  of  any  of 
his  men.  He  was  doomed,  however,  to  experience  new  cause  of 
anxiety.  As  he  was  seated  in  his  tent  after  nightfall,  one  of  the 
men  came  to  him  privately,  and  informed  him  that  there  was  mis- 
chief brewing  in  the  camp.  Edward  Rose,  the  intei'preter,  whose 
sinister  looks  y^e  have  already  mentioned,  was  denounced  by  this 
secret  informer  as  a  designing,  treacherous  scoundrel,  who  was 
tampering  with  the  fidelity  of  certain  of  the  meA,  and  instigating 
them  to  a  fiagrant  piece  of  treason.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
they  would  arrive  at  the  mountainous  district  infested  by  the 
Upsarokas  or  Crows,  the  tribe  among  which  Rose  was  to  officiate 
as  interpreter.  His  plan  was,  that  several  of  the  men  should  join 
with  him,  when  in  that  neighbourhood,  in  carrying  off  a  number 
of  the  horses  with  their  packages  of  goods,  and  deserting  to  those 
saVages.  He  assured  them  of  good  treatment  among  the  Crows, 
the  principal  chiefs  and  warriors  of  whom  he  knew ;  they  would 
soon  become  great  men  among  them,  and  have  the  finest  women, 
and  the  daughters  of  the  chiefs,  for  wives ;  and  the  horses  and 
goods  they  carried  off  would  make  them  rich  for  life. 
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The  intelligence  of  this  treachery  on  the  part  of  Rose  gave 
much  disquiet  to  Mr.  Hunt,  for  he  knew  not  how  far  it  might  be 
effective  among  his  men.  He  had  already  had  proofs  that  seve- 
ral of  them  were  disaffected  to  the  enterprise,  and  loath  to  cross 
the  mountains.  He  knew  also  that  savage  life  had  charms  for 
many  of  them,  especially  the  Canadians,  who  were  prone  to  inter- 
marry and  domesticate  themselves  among  the  Indians. 

And  here  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  Crows  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  reader^  as  they  will  figure  occasionally  in  the  succeed- 
ing narration. 

The  tribe  consists  of  four  bands,  which  have  their  nestling- 
places  in  fertile,  well-wooded  valleys,  lying  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  watered  by  the  Big  Horse  River  and  its  tribu- 
tary streams ;  but,  though  these  are  properly  their  homes,  where 
they  shelter  their  old  people,  their  wives,  and  their  children, 
the  men  of  the  tribe  are  almost  continually  on  the  foray  and  the 
scamper.  They  are,  in  fact,  notorious  marauders  and  horse- 
stealers ;  crossing  and  recrossing  the  mountains,  robbing  on  the 
one  side,  and  conveying  their  spoils  to  the  other.  Hence,  we  are 
told,  is  derived  their  name,  given  to  them  on  account  of  their 
unsettled  and  predatory  habits;  winging  their  flight,  like  the 
crows,  from  one  side  of  the  mountains  to  the  other,  and  making 
free  booty  of  every  thing  that  lies  in  their  way.  Horses,  how- 
ever, are  the  especial  objects  of  their  depredations,  and  their  skill 
and  audacity  in  stealing  them  are  said  to  be  astonishing.  This 
is  their  glory  and  delight ;  an  accomplished  horse-stealer  fills  up 
their  idea  of  a  hero.  Many  Jiorses  are  obtained  by  them,  alsp, 
in  barter  from  tribes  in  and  beyond  the  mountains.  They  have 
an  absolute  passion  for  this  noble  animal ;  besides  which  he  is 
with  them  an  important  object  of  traflBc.  Once  a  year  they  make 
a  visit  to  the  Mandans,  Minatarees,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Mis- 
souri, taking  with  them  droves  of  horses,  which  they  exchange 
for  guns,  ammunition,  trinkets,  vermilion,  cloths  of  bright 
colours,  and  various  other  articles  of  European  manufacture. 
With  these  they  supply  their  own  wants  and  caprices,  and  carry 
on  the  internal  trade  for  horses  already  mentioned. 

The  plot  of  Rose  to  rob  and  abandon  his  countrymen  when 
in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  and  to  throw  himself  into  the 
hands  of  a  horde  of  savages,  may  appear  strange  and  impro- 
bable to  those  unacquainted  with  the  singular  and  anomalous 
characters  that  are  to  be  found  about  the  borders.  This  fellow, 
it  appears,  was  one  of  those  desperadoes  of  the  frontiers,  out- 
lawed by  their  crimes,  who  combine  the  vices  of  civilized  and 
savage  life,  and  are  ten  times  more  barbarous  than  the  Indians 
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"With  whom  they  consort.  Rose  had  formerly  belonged  to  one 
of  the  gangs  of  pirates  who  infested  the  islands  of  the  Mississippi, 
plundering  boats  as  they  went  up  and  down  the  river,  and  who 
sometimes  shifted  the  scene  of  their  robberies  to  the  shore,  way- 
laying travellers  as  tbey  returned  by  land  from  New  Orleans 
"with  the  proceeds  of  their  downward  voyage,  plundering  them 
of  their  money  and  effects,  and  often  perpetrating  the  most  atro- 
cious murders. 

These  hordes  of  villains  being  broken  up  and  dispersed,  Rose 
Lad  betaken  himself  to  the  wilderness,  and  associated  himself 
with  the  Crows,  whose  predatory  habits  were  congenial  with  his 
own,  had  married  a  woman  of  the  tribe,  and,  in  short,  had  iden- 
tified himself  with  those  vagrant  savages. 

Such  was  the  worthy  guide  and  interpreter,  Edward  Rose. 
We  give  his  story,  however,  not  as  it  was  known  to  Mr,  Hunt 
and  his  companions  at  the  time,  but  as  it  has  been  subsequently 
nscertained.  Enough  was  known  of  the  fellow  and  his  dark  and 
perfidious  character  to  put  Mr.  Hunt  upon  his  guard :  still,  as 
there  was  no  knowing  how  far  his  plans  might  have  succeeded, 
and  as  any  rash  act  might  blow  the  mere  smouldering  sparks  of 
treason  into  a  sudden  blaze,  it  was  thought  advisable  by  those 
with  whom  Mr.  Hunt  consulted,  to  conceal  all  knowledge  or 
suspicion  of  the  meditated  treachery,  but  to  keep  up  a  vigilant 
watch  upon  the  movements  of  Rose,  and  a  strict  guard  upon  the 
horses  at  night. 
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The  plains  over  which  the  travellers  were  journeying  continued 
to  be  destitute  of  trees  or  even  shrubs  ;  insomuch  that  they  had 
to  use  the  dung  of  the  buffalo  for  fuel,  as  the  Arabs  of  the  desert 
use  that  of  the  camel.  This  substitute  for  fuel  is  universal 
among  the  Indians  of  these  upper  prairies,  and  is  said  to  make 
a  fire  equal  to  that  of  turf.  If  a  few  chips  are  added,  it  throws 
out  a  cheerful  and  kindly  blaze. 

These  plains,  however,  had  not  always  been  equally  destitute 
of  wood,  as  was  evident  from  the  trunks  of  the  trees  which  the 
travellers  repeatedly  met  with,  some  still  standing,  others  lying 
about  in  broken  fragments,  but  all  in  a  fossil  state,  having 
flourished  in  times  long  past.  In  these  singular  remains,  the 
original  grain  of  the  wood  was  still  so  distinct  that  they  could  be 
ascertained  to  be  the  ruins  of  oak  trees.  Several  pieces  of  the 
fossil  wood  were  selected  by  the  men  to  serve  as  whetstones. 

In  this  part  of  the  journey  there  was  no  lack  of  provisions, 
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for  the  prairies  were  covered  with  immense  herds  of  buffalo, 
These,  in  general,  are  animals  of  peaceful  •  demeanour,  grazing 
quietly  like  domestic  cattle  ;  but  this  was  the  season  when  they 
are  in  heat,  and  when  the  bulls  are  usually  fierce  and  pugnacious. 
There  was  accordingly  a  universal  restlessness  and  commotion 
throughout  the  plain  ;  and  the  amorous  herds  gave  utterance  to 
their  feelings  in  low  bellowings  that  resounded  like  distant 
thunder.  Here  and  there  fierce  duellos  took  place  between  rival 
enamorados  ;  butting  their  huge  shagged  fronts  together,  goring 
each  other  with  their  short  black  horns,  and  tearing  up  the  earth 
with  their  feet  in  perfect  fury. 

In  one  of  the  evening  halts,  Pierre  Dorion,  the  interpreter, 
together  with  Carson  and  Gardpie,two  of  the  hunters,  were  miss- 
ing, nor  had  they  returned  by  morning.  As  it  was  supposed  they 
had  wandered  away  in  pursuit  of  buffalo,  and  would  readily  find 
the  track  of  the  party,  no  solicitude  was  felt  on  their  account.  A 
fire  was  left  burning,  to  guide  them  by  its  column  of  smoke,  and 
the  travellers  proceeded  on  their  march.  In  the  evening  a  signal- 
fire  was  made  on  a  hill  adjacent  to  the  camp,  and  in  the  morning 
it  was  replenished  with  fuel  so  as  to  last  throughout  the  day. 
These  signals  are  usual  among  the  Indians,  to  give  warnings  to 
each  other,  or  to  call  home  straggling  hunters ;  and  such  is  the 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere  in  those  elevated  plains,  that  a 
slight  column  of  smoke  can  be  discerned  from  a  great  distance, 
particularly  in  the  evenings.  Two  or  three  days  elapsed,  how- 
ever, without  the  reappearance  of  the  three  hunters ;  and  Mr. 
Hunt  slackened  his  march  to  give  them  time  to  overtake  him. 

A  vigilant  watch  continued  to  be  kept  upon  the  movements  of 
Rose,  and  of  such  of  the  men  as  were  considered  doubtful  in  their 
loyalty;  but  nothing  occurred  to  excite  immediate  apprehensions. 
Rose  evidently  was  not  a  favourite  among  his  comrades,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  any  real  partisans. 

On  the  10th  of  August  they  encamped  among  hills,  on  the 
highest  peak  of  which  Mr.  Hunt  caused  a  huge  pyre  of  pine  wood 
to  be  made,  which  soon  sent  up  a  great  column  of  flame  that  might 
be  seen  far  and  wide  over  the  prairies.  This  fire  blazed  all  night, 
and  was  amply  replenished  at  daybreak ;  so  that  the  towering 
pillar  of  smoke  could  not  but  be  descried  by  the  wanderers  if 
within  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  in  these  regions,  where  the  fea- 
tures of  the  country  so  much  resemble  each  other,  for  hunters  to 
lose  themselves  and  wander  for  many  days,  before  they  can  find 
their  way  back  to  the  main  body  of  their  party.  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  a  more  than  common  solicitude  was  felt,  iu 
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consequence  of  the  distrast  awakened  hj  the  sinister  designs 
of  Rose. 

The  route  now  became  excessively  toilsome,  over  a  ridge  of 
steep  rocky  hills,  covered  with  loose  stones.  These  were  inter- 
sected by  deep  valleys,  formed  by  two  branches  of  Big  River, 
coming  from  the  south  of  west,  both  of  which  they  crossed. 
These  streams  were  bordered  by  meadows,  well  stocked  with 
buffaloes.  Loads  of  meat  were  brought  in  by  the  hunters  ;  but 
the  travellers  were  rendered  dainty  by  profusion,  and  would  cook 
only  the  choice  pieces. 

They  had  now  traveUed  for  several  days  at  a  very  slow  rate, 
and  had  made  signal-fires  and  left  traces  of  their  route  at  every 
stage,  yet  nothing  was  heard  or  seen  of  the  lost  men.  It  began 
to  be  feared  that  they  might  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some 
lurking  band  of  savages.  A  party  numerous  as  that  of  Mr. 
Hunt,  with  a  long  train  of  pack-horses,  moving  across  open  plains 
or  nakked  hills,  is  discoverable  at  a  great  distance  by  Indian 
scouts,  who  spread  the  intelligence  rapidly  to  various  points,  and 
assemble  their  friends  to  hang  about  the  skirts  of  the  travellers, 
steal  their  horses,  or  cut  off  any  stragglers  from  the  main  body. 

Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions  were  more  and  more  sensible 
bow  much  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  this  sullen  and  daring 
vagabond  Rose,  to  do  them  mischief,  when  they  should  become 
entangled  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  with  the  passes  of  which 
they  were  wholly  unacquainted,  and  which  were  infested  by  his 
ireebooting  friends,  the  Crows.  There,  should  he  succeed  in  se- 
ducing some  of  the  party  into  his  plans,  he  might  carry  off  the 
best  horses  and  effects,  throw  himself  among  his  savage  allies,  and 
set  all  pursuit  at  defiance.  Mr.  Hunt  resolved,  therefore,  to  frus- 
trate the  knave,  divert  him,  by  management,  from  his  plans,  and 
make  it  sufficiently  advantageous  for  bim  to  remain  honest.  He 
took  occasion,  accordingly,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  to  in- 
form Rose  that,  having  engaged  him  chiefly  as  a  guide  and  inter- 
preter through  the  country  of  the  Crows,  they  would  not  stand 
in  need  of  his  services  beyond.  Knowing,  therefore,  his  connec- 
tion by  marriage  with  that  tribe,  and  his  predilection  for  a  resi- 
dence among  them,  they  would  put  no  restraint  upon  his  will,  but, 
whenever  they  met  with  a  party  of  that  people,  would  leave  him 
at  liberty  to  remain  among  his  adopted  brethren.  Furthermore 
that,  in  thus  parting  with  him,  they  would  pay  him  half  a  year's 
wages  in  consideration  of  his  past  services,  and  would  give  him  a 
horse,  three  beaver  traps,  and  sundry  other  articles  calculated  to 
set  him  up  in  the  world. 

This  unexpected  liberality,  which  made  it  nearly  as  profitable 
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and  infinitely  less  hazardous  for  Bose  to  remain  honest  than  to 
play  the  rogue,  completely  disarmed  him.  From  that  time  his 
whole  deportment  underwent  a  change.  His  brow  cleared  up 
and  appeared  more  cheerful;  he  left  off  his  sullen,  skulking  habits, 
and  made  no  further  attempts  to  tamper  with  the  £dth  of  his 
comrades. 

On  the  13th  of  August  Mr.  Hunt  varied  his  course,  and  in- 
clined westward,  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with  the  three  lost  hunt- 
ers, who,  it  was  now  thought,  might  have  kept  to  the  right  hand 
of  Big  River.  This  course  soon  brought  him  to  a  fork  of  the 
Little  Missouri,  about  a  hundred  yards  wide,  and  resembling 
the  great  river  of  the  same  name  in  the  strength  of  its  current 
its  turbid  water,  and  the  frequency  of  drift-wood  and  sunken 
trees. 

Hugged  mountains  appeared .  ahead,  crowding  down  to  the 
water  edge,  and  offering  a  barrier  to  further  progress  on  the  side 
they  were  ascending.  Crossing  the  river,  therefore,  they  en- 
camped on  its  northwest  bank,  where  they  found  good  pasturage 
and  buffaloes  in  abundance.  The  weaUier  was  overcast  and 
rainy,  and  a  general  gloom  pervaded  the  camp;  the  voyageurs 
sat  smoking  in  groups,  with  their  shoulders  as  high  as  their 
heads,  croaking  their  forebodings,  when  suddenly  towards  evening 
a  shout  of  joy  gave  notice  that  the  lost  men  were  found.  They 
came  slowly  lagging  into  the  camp,  with  weary  looks,  and  horses 
jaded  and  wayworn.  They  had,  in  fact,  been  for  several  days  in- 
cessantly on  the  move.  In  their  hunting  excursion  on  the  prairies 
they  had  pushed  so  far  in  pursuit  of  buffaloes,  as  to  find  it  im- 
possible to  retrace  their  steps  over  plains  trampled  by  innumera- 
ble herds ;  and  were  baffled  by  the  monotony  of  the  landscape 
in  their  attempts  to  recal  landmarks.  They  had  ridden  to  and 
fro  until  they  had  almost  lost  the  points  of  the  compass,  and 
become  totally  bewildered;  nor  did  they  ever  perceive  any  of 
the  signal-fires  and  columns  of  smoke  made  by  their  comrades. 
At  length,  about  two  days  previously,  when  almost  spent  by 
anxiety  and  hard  riding,  they  came,  to  their  great  joy,  upon  the 
"  trail "  of  the  party,  which  they  had  since  followed  up  steadily. 

Those  only,  who  have  experienced  the  warm  cordiality  that 
grows  up  between  comrades  in  wild  and  adventurous  expeditions 
of  the  kind,  can  picture  to  themselves  the  hearty  cheering  with 
which  the  stragglers  were  welcomed  to  the  camp.  Every  one 
crowded  round  them  to  ask  questions,  and  to  hear  the  story  of 
their  mishaps ;  and  even  the  squaw  of  the  moody  half-breed, 
Pierre  Dorion,  forgot  the  sternness  of  his  domestic  rule,  and  the 
conjugal  discipline  of  the  cudgel,  in  her  joy  at  his  safe  return. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party  were  now  on  the  skirts  of  the  Black 
Hills,  or  Black  Mountains,  as  they  are  sometimes  called  ;  an 
extensive  chain,  lying  about  a  hundred  miles  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  stretching  in  a  northeast  direction  from  the  south 
fork  of  the  Nebraska,  or  Platte  River,  to  the  great  north  bend  of 
the  Missouri.  The  Sierra  or  ridge  of  the  Black  Hills,  in  fact, 
forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  and 
those  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Mississippi,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
Cheyenne,  the  Little  Missouri,  and  several  tributary  streams  of 
the  Yellowstone. 

The  wild  recesses  of  these  hills,  like  those  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  are  retreats  and  lurking-places  for  broken  and  pre- 
datory tribes  ;  and  it  was  among  tbem  that  the  remnant  of  the 
Cheyenne  tribe  took  refuge,  as  has  been  stated,  from  their  con- 
quering enemies,  the  Sioux. 

The  Black  Hills  are  chiefly  composed  of  sandstone,  and  in 
many  places  are  broken  into  savage  cliffs  and  precipices,  and 
Xft*esent  the  most  singular  and  fantastic  forms;  sometimes  re- 
sembling towns  and  castellated  fortresses.  The  ignorant  inhabi- 
tants of  plains  are  prone  to  clothe  the  mountains  that  bound  their 
horizon  with  fanciful  and  superstitious  attributes.  Thus  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  the  prairies,  who  often  behold  clouds  gathering 
round  the  summits  of  these  hills,  and  lightning  flashing,  and 
thunder  pealing  from  them,  when  all  the  neighbouriug  plains 
are  serene  and  sunny,  consider  them  the  abode  of  the  genii  or 
thunder-spirits,  who  fabricate  storms  and  tempests.  On  entering 
their  defiles,  therefore,  they  often  hang  offerings  on  the  trees,  or 
place  them  on  the  rocks,  to  propitiate  the  invisible  "lords  of 
the  mountains,"  and  procure  good  weather  and  successful  hunt- 
ing ;  and  they  attach  unusual  significance  to  the  echoes  which 
haunt  the  precipices.  This  superstition  may  also  have  arisen, 
in  part,  from  a  natural  phenomenon  of  a  singular  nature.  In 
the  most  calm  and  serene  weather,  and  at  all  times  of  the  day  or 
night,  successive  reports  are  now  and  then  heard  among  these 
mountains,  resembling  the  discharge  of  several  pieces  of  artillery. 
Similar  reports  were  heard  by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  which  they  say,  were  attributed  by  the  Indians 
to  the  bursting  of  the  rich  mines  of  silver  contained  in  the  bosom 
of  the  mountains. 

In  fact,  these  singular  explosions  have  received  fanciful  ex- 
planations from  learned  men,  and  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  even  by  philosophers.   They  are  said  to  occur  fre- 
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qoently  in  Brazil.  Vasconcelles,  a  Jesuit  father,  describes  one 
which  he  heard  in  the  Sierra,  or  mountain  region  of  Piratininga, 
and  which  he  compares  to  the  discharges  of  a  park  of  artillery. 
The  Indians  told  him  that  it  was  an  explosion  of  stones.  The 
worthy  father  had  soon  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  truth  of  their 
information,  for  the  very  place  was  found  where  a  rock  had  burst 
and  exploded  from  its  entrails  a  stony  mass,  like  a  bomb-shell, 
and  of  the  size  of  a  bull's  heart.  This  mass  was  broken  either 
in  its  ejection  or  its  fall,  and  wonderful  was  the  internal  organiz- 
ation revealed.  It  had  a  shell  harder  even  than  iron;  within 
which  were  arranged,  like  the  seeds  of  a  pomegranate,  jewels  of 
various  colours;  some  transparent  as  crystal;  others  of  a  fine  red, 
and  others  of  mixed  hues.  The  same  phenomenon  is  said  to  oc- 
cur occasionally  in  the  adjacent  province  of  Guajnra,  where  stones 
of  the  bigness  of  a  man's  hand  are  exploded,  with  a  loud  noise, 
from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  scatter  about  glittering  and  beau- 
tiful fragments  that  look  like  precious  gems,  but  are  of  no  value. 

The  Indians  of  the  Orellanna,  also,  tell  of  horrible  noises  heard 
occasionally  in  the  Paraguaxo,  which  they  consider  the  throes 
and  groans  of  the  mountain,  endeavouring  to  cast  forth  the 
precious  stones  hidden  within  its  entrails.  Others  have  endeav- 
oured to  account  for  these  discharges  of  "  mountain  artillery"  on 
humbler  principles;  attributing  them  to  the  loud  reports  made 
by  the  disruption  and  fall  of  great  masses  of  rock,  reverberated 
and  prolonged  by  the  echoes;  others,  to  the  disengagement  of 
hydrogen,  produced  by  subterraneous  beds  of  coal  in  a  state  of 
ignition,  Li  whatever  way  this  singular  phenomenon  may  be 
accounted  for,  the  existence  of  it  appears  to  be  well  established. 
It  remains  one  of  the  lingering  mysteries  of  nature  which  throw 
something  of  a  supernatural  charm  over  her  wild  mountain  soli- 
tudes; and  we  doubt  whether  the  imaginative  reader  will  not 
rather  join  with  the  poor  Indian  in  attributing  it  to  the  thunder- 
spirits,  or  the  guardian  genii  of  unseen  treasures,  than  to  any 
commonplace  physical  cause. 

Whatever  might  be  the  supernatural  influences  among  these 
mountains,  the  travellers  found  their  physical  difficulties  hard 
to  cope  with.  They  made  repeated  attempts  to  find  a  passage 
through,  or  over  the  chain,  but  were  as  often  turned  back  by 
impassable  barriers.  Sometimes  a  defile  seemed  to  open  a  prac- 
ticable path,  but  it  would  terminate  in  some  wild  chaos  of  rocks 
&nd  clifiTs,  which  it  was  impossible  to  climb.  The  animals  of 
mcse  solitary  regions  were  different  from  those  they  had  been 
accustomed  to.  The  black-tailed  deer  would  bound  up  the  ravines 
on  their  approach,  and  the  bighorn  would  gaze  fearlessly  down 
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Upon  tbem  from  some  impending  precipice,  or  skip  plajfuUj  front 
rock  to  rock.  These  animals  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  mountain- 
ous regions.  The  former  is  larger  than  the  common  deer,  but  its 
flesb  is  not  equally  esteemed  by  hunters.  It  has  very  large  ears, and 
the  tip  of  the  tail  is  black,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

The  bighorn  is  so  named  from  its  horns;  which  are  of  a  great 
size,  and  twisted  like  those  of  a  ram.  It  is  called  by  some  the 
argali,  by  others,  the  ibex,  though  differing  from  both  of  these 
animals.  The  Mandans  call  it  the  ahsahta,  a  name  much  better 
than  the  clumsy  appellation  which  it  generally  bears.  It  is  of 
the  size  of  a  small  elk,  or  large  deer,  and  of  a  dun  colour,  except- 
ing the  belly  and  round  the  tail,  where  it  is  white.  In  its  habits 
it  resembles  the  goat,  frequenting  the  rudest  precipices;  cropping 
the  herbage  from  their  edges;  and  like  the  chamois,  bounding 
lightly  and  securely  among  dizzy  heights,  where  the  hunter  dares 
not  venture.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  get  within  shot  of  it. 
Ben  Jones  the  hunter,  however,  in  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Black 
Hills,  succeeded  in  bringing  down  a  bighorn  from  the  verge  of 
a  precipice,  the  flesh  of  which  was  pronounced  by  the  gourmands 
of  the  camp  to  have  the  flavour  of  excellent  mutton. 

Baffled  in  his  attempts  to  traverse  this  mountain  chain,  Mr. 
Hunt  skirted  along  it  to  the  southwest,  keeping  it  on  the  right; 
and  still  in  hopes  of  finding  an  opening.  At  an  early  hour  one 
day,  he  encamped  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  banks  of  a  beautifully 
clear  but  rushy  pool;  surrounded  by  thickets  bearing  abundance 
of  wild  cherries,  currants,  and  yellow  and  purple  gooseberries. 

While  the  afternoon's  meal  was  in  preparation,  Mr.  Hunt  and 
Mr.  M*Kenzie  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  nearest  hill,  from 
whence,  aided  by  the  purity  and  transparency  of  the  evening 
atmosphere,  they  commanded  a  vast  prospect  on  all  sides.  Be- 
low them  extended  a  plain,  dotted  with  innumerable  herds  of 
bufialo.  Some  were  lying  down  among  the  herbage,  others  roam- 
ing in  their  unbounded  pastures,  while  many  were  engaged  in  fierce 
contests  like  those  already  described,  their  low  bellowings  reach- 
ing the  ear  like  the  hoarse  murmurs  of  the  surf  on  a  distant  shore. 

Far  off  in  the  west  they  descried  a  range  of  lofty  mountains 
printing  the  clear  horizon,  some  of  them  evidently  capped  with 
snow.  These  they  supposed  to  be  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  so 
called  from  the  animal  of  that  name,  with  which  they  abound. 
They  are  a  spur  of  the  great  Rocky  chain.  The  hill  from  whence 
Mr.  Hunt  had  this  prospect  was,,  according  to  his  computation, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Arickara  village. 

On  returning  to  the  camp,  Mr.  Hunt  found  some  uneasiness 
prevailing  among  the  Canadian  voyageurs.     In  straying  among 
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the  thickets,  they  had  beheld  tracks  of  grizzly  bears  in  every 
direction,  doubtless  attracted  thither  by  the  fruit.  To  their  dis- 
may, they  DOW  found  that  they  had  encamped  in  one  of  the  favou- 
rite resorts  of  this  dreaded  animal.  The  idea  marred  all  the 
comfort  of  the  encampment.  As  night  closed,  the  sarroonding 
thickets  were  peopled  with  terrors,  insomuch  that,  according  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  they  could  not  help  starting  at  every  little  breeze  that 
stirred  the  bushes. 

The  grizzly  bear  is  the  only  really  formidable  qnadrtiped  of 
our  continent.  He  is  the  favourite  theme  of  the  hunters  of  the 
far  West,  who  describe  him  as  equal  in  size  to  a  common  cow, 
and  of  prodigious  strength.  He  makes  battle,  if  assailed ;  and 
often,  if  pressed  by  hunger,  is  the  assailant.  If  wounded,  he  be- 
comes furious,  and  will  pursue  the  hunter.  His  speed  exceeds 
that  of  a  man,  but  is  inferior  to  that  of  a  horse.  In  attacking, 
he  rears  himself  on  his  hind  legs,  and  springs  the  length  of  his 
body.  Woe  to  horse  or  rider  that  comes  within  the  sweep  of  his 
terrific  claws,  which  are  sometimes  nine  inches  in  length>  and 
tear  every  thing  before  them. 

At  the  time  we  are  treating  of,  the  grizzly  bear  was  still  fre- 
quent on  the  Missouri,  and  in  the  lower  country  ;  but,  like  some 
of  the  broken  tribes  of  the  prairie,  he  has  gradually  fallen  back 
before  his  enemies,  and  is  now  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  upland 
regions,  in  rugged  fastnesses,  like  those  of  the  Black  Hills  and  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  Here  he  lurks  in  caverns,  or  holes  which  he 
has  digged  in  the  sides  of  hiUs^  or  under  the  roots  and  trunks  of 
fallen  trees.  Like  the  common  bear,  he  is  fond  of  fruits,  and  mast, 
and  roots,  the  latter  of  which  he  will  dig  up  with  his  fore  claws. 
He  is  carnivorous  also,  and  will  even  attack  and  conquer  the 
lordly  buffalo,  dragging  his  huge  carcass  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  den,  that  he  may  prey  upon  it  at  his  leisure. 

The  hunters,  both  white  and  red  men,  consider  this  the  most 
heroic  game*  They  prefer  to  hunt  him  on  horseback,  and  will 
venture  so  near  as  sometimes  to  singe  his  hair  with  the  flash  of 
the  rifle.  The  hunter  of  the  grizzly  bear,  however,  must  be  an 
experienced  hand,  and  know  where  to  aim  at  a  vital  part ;  for  of 
all  quadrupeds,  he  is  the  most  difficult  to  be  killed*  He  will 
receive  repeated  wounds  without  flinching,  and  rarely  is  a  shot 
mortal  unless  through  the  head  or  heart. 

That  the  dangers  apprehended  from  the  grizzly  bear,  at  this 
night  encampment,  were  not  imaginary,  was  proved  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Among  the  hired  men  of  die.  party,  was  one 
William  Cannon,  who  had  been  a  soldier  at  one  of  the  frontier 
posts,  and  entered  into  the  employ  of  Mi*.  Hunt  at  Mackinaw. 
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He  was  an  inexperienced  hunter  and  a  poor  shot^  for  which  he 
was  much  bantered  by  his  more  adroit  comrades.  Piqued  at 
their  raillery,  he  had  been  practising  ever  since  he  had  joined  the 
expedition,  but  without  success.  In  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent afternoon,  he  went  forth  by  himself  to  take  a  lesson  in 
venerie,  and,  to  his  great  delight,  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  a 
buf^BLlo.  As  he  was  a  considerable  distance  from  the  camp,  he 
cut  out  the  tongue  and  some  of  the  choice  bits,  made  them  into 
a  parcel,  and,  slinging  them  on  his  shoulders  by  a  strap  passed 
round  his  forehead,  as  the  voyageurs  carry  packages  of  goods, 
set  out  all  glorious  for  the  camp,  anticipating  a  triumph  over  his 
brother  hunters.  In  passing  through  a  narrow  ravine,  he  heard 
a  noise  behind  him,  and  looking  round,  beheld,  to  his  dismay,  a 
grizzly  bear  in  full  pursuit,  apparently  attracted  by  the  scent  of 
the  meat.  Cannon  had  heard  so  much  of  the  invulnerability  of 
this  tremendous  animal,  that  he  never  attempted  to  fire,  but, 
slipping  the  strap  from  his  forehead,  let  go  the  buffalo  meat,  and 
ran  for  his  life.  The  bear  did  not  stop  to  regale  himself  with 
the  game,  but  kept  on  after  the  hunter.  He  had  nearly  over- 
taken him  when  Cannon  reached  a  tree,  and,  throwing  down  his 
rifle,  scrambled  up  it.  The  next  instant  Bruin  was  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree ;  but,  as  this  species  of  bear  does  not  climb,  he  con- 
tented himself  yrith  turning  the  chase  into  a  blockade.  Night 
came  on.  In  the  darkness.  Cannon  could  not  perceive  whether 
or  not  the  enemy  maintained  his  station,  but  his  fears  pictured 
him  rigorously  mounting  guard.  He  passed  the  night,  therefore, 
in  the  tree,  a  prey  to  dismal  fancies.  In  the  morning  the  bear 
was  gone.  Cannon  warily  descended  the  tree,  gathered  up  his 
gun,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  the  camp,  without 
venturing  to  look  after  his  buffalo  meat. 

While  on  this  theme  we  will  add  another  anecdote  of  an  ad- 
venture with  a  grizzly  bear,  told  of  John  Day,  the  Kentucky 
hunter,  but  which  happened  at  a  different  period  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Day  was  hunting  in  company  with  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
company,  a  lively  youngster,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
veteran,  but  whose  vivacity  he  had  continually  to  keep  in  check. 
They  were  in  search  of  deer,  when  suddenly  a  huge  grizzly  bear 
emerged  from  a  thicket  about  thirty  yards  distant,  rearing  him- 
self upon  his  hind  legs  with  a  terrific  growl,  and  displaying  a 
hideous  array  of  teeth  and  claws.  The  rifie  of  the  young  man 
was  levelled  in  an  instant,  but  John  Day's  iron  hand  was  as 
quickly  upon  his  arm.  "  Be  quiet,  boy !  be  quiet !"  exclaimed 
the  hunter  between  his  clinched  teeth,  and  without  turning  his 
eyes  from  the  bear.     They  remained  motionless.     The  monster 
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regarded  tbem  for  a  time,  then,  lowering  himself  on  his  fore 
paws,  slowly  withdrew.    He  had  not  gone  many  paces  before  he 
again  turned,  reared  himself  on  his  hind  legs,  and  repeated  his 
menace.     Day^s  hand  was  still  on  the  arm  of  his  young  compan- 
ion ;  he  again  pressed  it  hard,  and  kept  repeating  between  his 
teeth,  "  Quiet,  boy  ! — ^keep  quiet  ! — ^keep  quiet ! " — though  the 
latter  had  not  made  a  move  since  his  first  prohibition.    The  bear 
again  lowered  himself  on  all  fours,  retreated  some  twenty  yards 
further,  and  again  turned,  reared,  showed  his  teeth,  and  growled. 
This  third  menace  was  too  much  for  the  game  spirit  of  John  Day. 
"By  Jove  !"  exclaimed  he,  "I  can  stand  this  no  longer,"  and  in 
an  instant  a  ball  from  his  rifle  whizzed  into  the  foe.  The  wound 
was  not  mortal  ;  but,  luckily,  it  dismayed  instead  of  enraging 
the  animal,  and  he  retreated  into  the  thicket. 

Day's  young  companion  reproached  him  for  not  practising  the 
caution  which  he  enjoined  upon  others.  "  Why,  boy,"  replied 
the  veteran,  "  caution  is  caution,  but  one  must  not  put  up  with 
too  much  even  from  a  bear.  Would  you  have  me  suffer  myself 
to  be  bullied  all  day  by  a  varmint  ?" 


CHAPTER  XXYH. 

For  the  two  following  days  the  travellers  pursued  a  westerly 
course  for  thirty-four  miles  along  a  ridge  of  country  dividing  the 
tributary  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone.  As  land- 
marks, they  guided  themselves  by  the  summits  of  the  far  distant 
mountains,  which  they  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Big  Horn  chain. 
They  were  gradually  rising  into  a  higher  temperature,  for  the 
weather  was  cold  for  the  season,  with  a  sharp  frost  in  the  night, 
and  ice  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  early  in  the  day,  they  came  upon  the 
trail  of  a  numerous  band.  Rose  and  the  other  hunters  examined 
the  foot-prints  with  great  attention,  and  determined  it  to  be  the 
trail  of  a  party  of  Crows,  returning  from  an  annual  trading  visit 
to  the  Mandans.  As  this  trail  afforded  more  commodious  travel- 
ling, they  immediately  struck  into  it,  and  followed  it  for  two  days. 
It  led  them  over  rough  hills  and  through  broken  gullies,  during 
which  time  they  suffered  great  fatigue  from  the  ruggedness  of  the 
country.  The  weather,  too,  which  had  recently  been  frosty,  was 
now  oppressively  warm,  and  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  water, 
insomuch  that  a  valuable  dog  belonging  to  Mr.  M'Kenzie  died 
of  thirst. 

At  one  time  they  had  twenty-five  miles  of  painful  travel,  with- 
out a  drop  of  water,  until  they  arrived  at  a  small  running  stream. 
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Here  they  eagerly  slaked  their  thirst;  but»  this  being  allayed, 
the  calls  of  hunger  became  equally  importunate.  Ever  since  they 
had  got  among  these  barren  and  arid  hills,  where  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  grass,  they  had  met  with  no  buffaloes ;  those  animals 
keeping  in  the  grassy  meadows  near  the  streams.  They  were 
obliged,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  their  com  meal,  which  they 
reserved  for  such  emergencies.  Some,  however,  were  lucky  enough 
to  kill  a  wolf,  which  they  cooked  for  supper,  and  pronounced  ex- 
cellent food. 

The  next  morning  they  resumed  their  wayfaring,  hungry  and 
jaded,  and  had  a  dogged  march  of  eighteen  miles  among  the  same 
kind  of  hills.  At  length  they  emerged  upon  a  stream  of  clear 
water,  one  of  the  forks  of  Powder  River,  and,  to  their  great  joy, 
beheld  once  more  wide  grassy  meadows,  stocked  with  herds  of 
buffalo.  For  several  days  they  kept  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
ascending  it  about  eighteen  miles.  It  was  a  hunter's  paradise ; 
the  buffaloes  were  in  such  abundance  that  they  were  enabled  to 
kill  as  many  as  they  pleased,  and  to  jerk  a  sufficient  supply  of 
meat  for  several  days'  journeying.  Here,  then,  they  revelled  and 
reposed  after  their  hungry  and  weary  travel,  hunting  and  feast- 
ing, and  reclining  upon  the  grass.  Their  quiet,  however,  was  a  little 
marred  by  coming  upon  traces  of  Indians,  who,  they  concluded, 
must  be  Crows ;  they  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  keep  a  more 
vigilant  watch  than  ever  upon  their  horses.  For  several  days  they 
had  been  directing  their  march  towards  the  lofty  mountains  de- 
scried by  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  M*Kenzie  on  the  17th  of  August,  the 
height  of  which  rendered  it  a  landmark  over  a  vast  extent  of 
country.  At  first  it  had  appeared  to  them  solitary  and  detached ; 
but,  as  they  advanced  towards  it,  it  proved  to  be  the  principal 
summit  of  a  chain  of  mountains.  Day  by  day  it  varied  in  form,  or 
rather  its  lower  peaks  and  the  summits  of  others  of  the  chain 
emerged  above  the  clear  horizon,  and  finally  the  inferior  line  of 
hills  which  connected  most  of  them  rose  to  view.  So  far,  however, 
are  objects  discernible  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  these  elevated 
plains,  that,  from  the  place  where  they  first  descried  the  main  moun- 
tain, they  had  to  travel  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  before  they  reached 
Its  base.  Here  they  encamped  on  the  30th  of  August,  having  come 
nearly  four  hundred  miles  since  leaving  the  Arickara  village. 

The  mountain  which  now  towered  above  them  was  one  of  the 
Big  Horn  chain,  bordered  by  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  ex- 
tending for  a  long  distance  rather  east  of  north  and  west  of 
south.  It  was  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  granite  mountains 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  important  and  striking  features  of 
North  America,  stretching  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
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from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  almost  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  and 
presenting  a  corresponding  chain  to  that  of  the  Andes  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  This  vast  range  has  acquired  from  its  rug- 
ged and  broken  character,  and  its  summits  of  naked  granite,  the 
appellation  of  the  Bockj  Mountains,  a  name  bj  no  means  dis- 
tinctive, as  all  elevated  ranges  are  rocky.  Among  the  earlj  ex- 
plorers it  was  known  as  the  range  of  Chippewjan  Mountains,  and 
this  Indian  name  is  the  one  it  is  likelj  to  retain  in  poetic  usage. 
Rising  from  the  midst  of  vast  plains  and  prairies,  traversing  sev- 
eral degrees  of  latitude,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  and  seeming  to  bind  with  diverging  ridges,  the  level 
regions  on  its  fianks,  it  has  been  figuratively  termed  the  back- 
bone of  the  northern  continent. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  do  not  present  a  range  of  uniform  eleva- 
tion, but  rather  groups  and  occasionally  detached  peaks.  Though 
some  of  these  rise  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snows,  and  are 
upwards  of  eleven  thousand  feet  in  real  altitude,  yet  their 
height  from  their  immediate  basis  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  ima- 
gined, as  they  swell  up  from  elevated  plains,  several  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  These  plains  are  often  of  a 
desolate  sterility ;  mere  sandy  wastes,  formed  of  the  detritus  of 
the  granite  heights,  destitute  of  trees  and  herbage,  scorched  by 
the  ardent  and  reflected  rays  of  the  summer's  sun,  and,  in  winter, 
swept  by  chilling  blasts  from  the  snow-clad  mountains.  Such  is  a 
great  part  of  that  vast  region  extending  north  and  south  along 
the  mountains,  several  hundred  miles  in  width,  which  has  not  im- 
properly been  termed  the  Great  American  Desert.  It  is  a  region 
that  almost  discourages  all  hope  of  cultivation,  and  can  only  be 
traversed  with  safety  by  keeping  near  the  streams  which  inter- 
sect it.  Extensive  plains  likewise  occur  among  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  mountains,  of  considerable  fertility.  Indeed,  these 
lofty  plats  of  table-land  seem  to  form  a  peculiar  feature  in  the 
American  continents.  Some  occur  among  the  Cordilleras  of  the 
Andes,  where  cities,  and  towns,  and  cultivated  farms,  are  to  be 
seen  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Rocky  Mountains,  as  we  have  already  observed,  occur 
sometimes  singly  or  in  groups,  and  occasionally  in  collateral 
ridges.  Between  these  are  deep  valleys,  with  small  streams 
winding  through  them,  which  find  their  way  into  the  lower  plains, 
augmenting  as  they  proceed,  and  ultimately  discharging  them- 
selves into  those  vast  rivers,  which  traverse  the  prairies  like  great 
arteries,  and  drain  the  continent. 

While  the  granitic  sunmiits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  bleak 
and  bare,  many  of  the  inferior  ridges  are  scantily  clothed  with  scrub- 
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bed  pines,  oaks,  cedar  and  furze.  Various  parts  of  the  mountains 
also  bear  traces  of  volcanic  action.  Some  of  the  interior  valleys 
are  strewed  with  scoria  and  broken  stones,  evidently  of  volcanic 
origin ;  the  surrounding  rocks  bear  the  like  character,  and  vestiges 
of  extinguished  craters  are  to  be  seen  on  the  elevated  heights. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  superstitious  feelings  with  which 
the  Indians  regard  the  Black  Hill ;  but  this  immense  range  of  moun- 
tains, which  divides  all  that  they  know  of  the  world,  apd  gives 
birth  to  such  mighty  rivers,  is  still  more  an  object  of  awe  and  ven- 
eration. They  caU  it  "  the  crest  of  the  world,"  and  think  that 
Wacondah,  or  the  master  of  life,  as  they  designate  the  Supreme 
Being,  has  his  residence  among  these  aerial  heights.  The  tribes 
on  the  eastern  prairies  call  them  the  mountains  of  the  setting  sun. 
Some  of  them  place  the  "  happy  hunting  grounds,"  their  ideal  para- 
dise, amon^  the  recesses  of  these  mountains ;  but  say  that  they 
are  invisible  to  living  men.  Here  also  is  the  "  Land  of  Souls,*' 
in  which  are  the  "  towns  of  the  free  and  generous  spirits,"  where 
those  who  have  pleased  the  master  of  life  while  living,  enjoy  ailer 
death  all  manner  of  delights. 

Wonders  are  told  of  these  mountains  by  the  distant  tribes, 
whose  warriors  or  hunters  have  ever  wandered  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  thought  by  some  that,  after  death,  they  will 
have  to  travel  to  these  mountains  and  ascend  one  of  their  highest 
and  most  rugged  peaks,  among  rocks  and  snows  and  tumbling 
torrents.  After  many  moons  of  painful  toil  they  will  reach  the 
summit,  from  whence  they  will  have  a  view  over  the  land  of  souls. 
There  they  will  s^e  the  happy  hunting-grounds,  with  the  souls 
of  the  brave  and  good  living  in  tents  in  green  meadows,  by  bright 
running  streams,  or  hunting  the  herds  of  buffalo,  and  elks,  and 
deer,  which  have  been  slain  on  ^arth.  There,  too,  they  will  see 
th6  villages  or  towns  of  the  free  and  generous  spirits  bright- 
ening in  the  midst  of  delicious  prairies.  If  they  have  acquitted 
themselves  well  while  living,  they  will  be  permitted  to  descend 
and  enjoy  this  happy  country;  if  otherwise,  they  will  but  be 
tantalized  with  this  prospect  of  it,  and  then  hurled  back  from  the 
mountain  to  wander  about  the  sandy  plains,  and  endure  the  eter- 
nal pangs  of  unsatisfied  thirst  and  hunger. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

The  travellers  had  now  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain 
regions  infested  by  the  Crow  Indians.  These  restless  marauders, 
as  has  already  been  observed,  are  apt  to  be  continually  on  the 
prowl  about  the  skirts  of  the  mountains;  and  even  when  encamped 
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in  some  deep  and  secluded  glen,  they  keep  scouts  upon  the  cliffs 
and  promontories,  who,  unseen  themselves,  can  discern  every  liv- 
ing thing  that  moves  over  the  subjacent  plains  and  valleys.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  our  travellers  could  pass  unseen 
through  a  region  thus  vigilantly  sentinelled ;  accordingly,  in  the 
edge  of  the  evening,  not  long  after  they  had  encamped  at  the  foot 
of  the  Big  Horn  Sierra,  a  couple  of  wild-looking  beings,  scantily 
clad  in  skins,  but  well  armed,  and  mounted  on  horses  as  wild-look- 
ing as  themselves,  were  seen  approaching  with  great  caution  from 
among  the  rocks.  They  might  have  been  mistaken  for  two  of 
the  evil  spirits  of  the  mountains  so  formidable  in  Indian  fable. 

Rose  was  immediately  sent  out  to  hold  a  parley  with  them,  and 
invite  them  to  the  camp.  They  proved  to  be  two  scouts  from 
the  same  band  that  had  been  tracked  for  some  days  past,  and  which 
was  now  encamped  at  some  distance  in  the  folds  of  the  mountain. 
They  were  easily  prevailed  upon  to  come  to  the  camp,  where  they 
were  well  received ;  and,  after  remaining  there  until  late  in  the 
evening,  departed  to  make  a  report  of  all  they  had  seen  and  ex- 
perienced, to  their  companions. 

The  following  day  had  scarce  dawned,  when  a  troop  of  these 
wild  mountain  scamperers  came  galloping  with  whoops  and  yells 
into  the  camp,  bringing  an  invitation  from  their  chief  for  the 
white  men  to  visit  him.  The  tents  were  accordingly  struck,  the 
horses  laden,  and  the  party  were  soon  on  the  march.  The  Crow 
horsemen,  as  they  escorted  them,  appeared  to  take  pride  in  show- 
ing off  their  equestrian  skill  and  hardihood ;  careering  at  full 
speed  on  their  half-savage  steeds,  and  dashing  among  rocks  and 
crags,  and  up  and  down  the  most  rugged  and  dangerous  places 
with  perfect  ease  and  unconcern. 

A  ride  of  sixteen  miles  brought  them,  in  the  aflemoon,  in  sight 
of  the  Crow  camp.  It  was  composed  of  leathern  tents,  pitched  in 
a  meadow  on  the  border  of  a  small  clear  stream  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  A  great  number  of  horses  were  grazing  in  the  vicinity, 
many  of  them  doubtless  captured  in  marauding  excursions. 

Ilie  Crow  chieftain  came  forth  to  meet  his  guests  with  great 
professions  of  friendship,  and  conducted  them  to  his  tents,  pointing 
out,  by  the  way,  a  convenient  place  where  they  might  fa.  their 
camp.  No  sooner  had  they  done  so,  than  Mr.  Hunt  opened  some 
of  the  packages  and  made  the  chief  a  present  of  a  scarlet  blanket, 
and  a  quantity  of  powder  and  ball ;  he  gave  him  also  some  knives, 
trinkets,  and  tobacco  to  be  distributed  among  his  warriors,  with 
all  which  the  grim  potentate  seemed,  for  the  time,  well  pleased. 
As  the  Crows,  however,  were  reputed  to  be  perfidious  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  as  arrant  freebooters  as  the  bird  l^ter  which  they  were 
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SO  worthily  named;  and  as  their  general  feelings  towards  the 
whites  were  known  to  be  by  no  means  friendly,  the  intercourse 
with  them  was  conducted  with  great  circumspection. 

The  following  day  was  passed  in  trading  with  the  Crows  for 
buffalo  robes  and  skins,  and  in  bartering  galled  and  jaded  horses 
for  others  that  were  in  good  condition.  Some  of  the  men  also 
purchased  horses  on  their  own  account,  so  that  the  number  now 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  most  of  them  sound 
and  active,  and  fit  for  mountain  service. 

ITieir  wants  being  supplied  they  ceased  all  further  traffic,  much 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Crows,  who  became  extremely  urgent 
to  continue  the  trade,  and,  finding  their  importunities  of  no  avail, 
assumed  an  insolent  and  menacing  tone.  All  this  was  attributed 
by  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  associates,  to  the  perfidious  instigations  of 
Rose  the  interpreter,  who  they  suspected  of  a  desire  to  foment 
ill-will  between  them  and  the  savages,  for  the  promotion  of  his 
ne&rious  plans.  M*Lellan,  with  his  usual  tranchant  mode  of 
dealing  out  justice,  resolved  to  shoot  the  desperado  on  the  spot 
in  case  of  any  outbreak.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  occurred. 
The  Crows  were  probably  daunted  by  the  resolute,  though  quiet 
demeanour  of  the  white  men,  and  the  constant  vigilance  and  armed 
preparations  which  they  maintained ;  and  Rose,  if  he  really  still 
"harboured  his  knavish  designs,  must  have  perceived  that  they 
were  suspected,  and,  if  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect,  might 
bring  ruin  on  his  own  head.    . 

The  next  morning,  bright  and  early,  Mr.  Hunt  proposed  to 
resume  his  journeying.  He  took  a  ceremonious  leave  of  the  Crow 
chieflain,  and  his  vagabond  warriors,  and,  according  to  previous 
arrangements,  consigned  to  their  cherishing  friendship  and  frater- 
nal adoption,  their  worthy  confederate.  Rose ;  who,  having  figured 
among  the  water  pirates  of  the  Mississippi,  was  well  fitted  to  rise 
to  distinction  among  the  land  pirates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains: 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  ruffian  was  well  received  among 
the  tribe,  and  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  compro- 
mise he  had  made ;  feeling  much  more  at  his  ease  among  savages 
than  among  white  men.  It  is  outcasts  from  civilization,  fugitives 
from  justice,  and  heartless  desperadoes  of  this  kind,  who  sow  the 
seeds  of  enmity  and  bitterness  among  the  unfortunate  tribes  of 
the  frontier.  There  is  no  enemy  so  implacable  against  a  country 
or  a  community  as  one  of  its  own  people  who  has  rendered  him- 
self an  alien  by  his  crimes. 

Right  glad  to  be  relieved  from  this  treacherous  companion, 
Mr.  Hunt  pursued  his  course  along  the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  in 
a  southern  direction,  seeking  for  some  practicable  defile  by  Which 
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he  might  pass  through  it;  none  such  presented,  however,  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  miles,  and  he  encamped  on  a  small  stream,  still 
on  the  outskirts.  The  green  meadows  which  border  these  moun- 
tain streams  are  generally  well  stocked  with  game,  and  the  hunt- 
ers soon  killed  several  fat  elks,  which  supplied  the  camp  with 
fresh  meat.  In  the  evening  the  travellers  were  surprised  by  an 
unwelcome  visit  from  several  Crows  belonging  to  a  different  band 
from  that  which  they  had  recently  left,  and  who  said  their  camp 
was  among  the  mountains.  The  consciousness  of  being  environed 
by  such  dangerous  neighbours,  and  of  being  still  within  the  range 
of  Rose  and  his  fellow  ruffians,  obliged  the  party  to  be  continually 
on  the  alert,  and  to  maintain  weary  vigils  throughout  the  night, 
lest  they  should  be  robbed  of  their  horses. 

On  the  third  of  September,  finding  that  the  mountain  still 
stretched  onwards,  presenting  a  continued  barrier,  they  endea- 
voured to  force  a  passage  to  the  westward,  but  soon  became  entan- 
gled among  rocks  and  precipices  which  set  all  their  efforts  at  defi- 
ance. The  mountain  seemed,  for  the  most  part,  rugged,  bare, 
and  sterile;  yet  here  and  there  it  was  clothed  with  pines,  and  with 
shrubs  and  flowering  plants,  some  of  which  were  in  bloom.  In 
toiling  among  these  weary  places,  their  thirst  became  excessive, 
for  no  water  was  to  be  met  with.  Numbers  of  the  men  wandered 
off  into  rocky  dells  and  ravines  in  hopes  of  finding  some  brook 
or  fountain;  some  of  whom  lost  their  way  and  did  not  rejoin  the 
main  party. 

After  half  a  day  of  painful  and  fruitless  scrambling,  Mr.  Hunt 
gave  up  the  attempt  to  penetrate  in  this  direction,  and,  returning 
to  the  little  stream  on  the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  pitched  his  tents 
within  six  miles  of  his  encampment  of  the  preceding  night.  He 
now  ordered  that  signals  should  be  made  for  the  stragglers  in  quest 
of  water,  but  the  night  passed  away  without  their  return. 

The  next  morning,  to  their  surprise,  Eose  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  camp,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  Crow  associates. 
His  unwelcome  visit  revived  their  suspicions;  but  he  announced 
himself  as  a  messenger  of  good- will  from  the  chief,  who,  finding 
they  had  taken  a  wrong  road,  had  sent  Eose  and  his  companions 
to  guide  them  to  a  nearer  and  better  one  across  the  mountain. 

Having  no  choice,  being  themselves  utterly  at  fault,  they  set 
out  under  this  questionable  escort.  They  had  not  gone  far  be- 
fore they  fell  in  with  the  whole  party  of  Crows,  who,  they  now 
found,  were  going  the  same  road  with  themselves.  The  two  caval- 
cades of  white  and  red  men,  therefore,  pushed  on  together,  and 
presented  a  wild  and  picturesque  spectacle,  as,  equipped  with  va- 
rious weapons  and  in  various  garbs,  with  trains  of  pack-horses, 
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they  wound  in  long  lines  through  the  rugged  defiles,  and  up  and 
down  the  crags  and  steeps  of  the  mountain. 

The  travellers  had  again  an  opportunity  to  see  and  admire  the 
equestrian  habitudes  and  address  of  this  hard-riding  tribe.  They 
were  all  mounted,  man,  woman,  and  child,  for  the  Crows  have 
horses  in  abundance,  so  that  no  one  goes  on  foot.  The  children 
are  perfect  imps  on  horseback.  Among  them  was  one  so  young 
that  he  could  not  yet  speak.  He  was  tied  on  a  colt  of  two  years 
old,  but  managed  the  reins  as  if  by  instinct,  and  plied  the  whip 
with  true  Indian  prodigality.  Mr.  Hunt  inquired  the  4ige  of  this 
in&nt  jockey,  and  was  answered  that  *'  he  had  seen  two  winters." 

This  is  almost  realizing  the  fable  of  the  centaurs;  nor  can  we 
wonder  at  the  equestrian  adroitness  of  these  savages,  who  are 
thus  in  a  manner  cradled  in  the  saddle,  and  become  in  infancy 
almost  identified  with  the  animal  they  bestride. 

The  mountain  defiles  were  exceedingly  rough  and  broken,  and 
the  travelling  painful  to  the  burdened  horses.  <  The  party,  there- 
fore, proceeded  but  slowly,  and  were  gradually  left  behind  by  the 
band  of  Crows,  who  had  taken  the  lead.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  Mr.  Hunt  loitered  in  his  course,  to  get  rid  of  such  doubt- 
ful fellow-travellers.  Certain  it  is  that  he  felt  a  sensation  of 
relief  as  he  saw  the  whole  crew,  the  renegade  Rose,  and  all,  dis- 
appear among  the  windings  of  the  mountain,  and  heard  the  last 
yelp  of  the  savages  die  away  in  the  distance. 

When  they  were  fairly  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  hearing,  he 
encamped  on  the  head  waters  of  the  little  stream  of  the  preceding 
day,  having  come  about  sixteen  miles.  Here  he  remained  all  the 
succeeding  day,  as  well  to  give  time  for  the  Crows  to  get  in  the 
advance,  as  for  the  stragglers,  who  had  wandered  away  in  quest 
of  water  two  days  previously,  to  rejoin  the  camp.  Indeed,  con- 
siderable uneasiness  began  to  be  felt  concerning  these  men,  lest 
they  should  become  utterly  bewildered  in  the  defiles  of  the  moun 
tains,  or  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  marauding  band  of 
savages.  Some  of  the  most  experienced  hunters  were  sent  in  search 
of  them,  others,  in  the  meantime,  employed  themselves  in  hunt- 
ing. The  narrow  valley  in  which  they  encamped  being  watered 
by  a  running  stream,  yielded  fresh  pasturage,  and,  though  in  the 
heart  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  was  well  stocked  with  buf- 
faloes. Several  of  these  were  killed,  as  also  a  grizzly  bear.  In 
the  evening,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  the  stragglers  made 
their  appearance,  and  provisions  being  in  abundance,  there  was 
hearty  good  cheer  in  the  camp. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


Resuming  tbeir  course  on  the  following  morning,  Mr.  Hunt  and 
his  companions  continued  on  westward  through  a  rugged  region 
of  hills  and  rocks,  but  diversified  in  many  places  by  grassy  little 
glens,  with  springs  of  water,  bright  sparkling  brooks,  clumps  of 
pine  trees,  and  a  profusion  of  flowering  plants,  which  were  in 
full  bloom,  although  the  weather  was  frosty.  These  beautiful  and 
verdant  recesses,  running  through  and  softening  the  rugged  moun* 
tains,  were  cheering  and  refreshing  to  the  wayworn  travellers. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  as  they  were  entangled  in  a 
defile,  they  beheld  a  small  band  of  savages,  as  wild-looking  as 
the  surrounding  scenery,  who  reconnoitred  them  warily  from  the 
rocks  before  they  ventured  to  advance.  Some  of  them  were  mount- 
ed on  horses  rudely  caparisoned,  with  bridles  or  halters  of  buffalo 
hide,  one  end  trailing  after  them  on  the  ground.  They  proved 
to  be  a  mixed  party  of  Flatheads  and  Shoshonies,  or  Snakes;  and 
as  these  tribes  will  be  frequently  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  we  shall  give  a  few  introductory  particulars  concerning  them. 

The  Flatheads  in  question  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
those  of  the  name  who  dwell  about  the  lower  waters  of  the 
Columbia ;  neither  do  they  flatten  their  heads  as  the  others  do. 
They  inhabit  the  banks  of  a  river  on  the  west  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  are  described  as  simple,  honest,  and  hospitable.  Like 
all  people  of  similar  character,  whether  civilized  or  savage,  they 
are  prone  to  be  imposed  upon ;  and  are  especially  maltreated  by 
the  ruthless  Blackfeet,  who  harass  them  in  their  villages,  steal 
their  horses  by  night,  or  openly  carry  them  off  in  the  face  of 
day,  without  provoking  pursuit  or  retaliation. 

The  Shoshonies  are  a  branch  of  the  once  powerful  and  pros- 
perous tribe  of  the  Snakes,  who  possessed  a  glorious  hunting 
country  about  the  upper  forks  of  the  Missouri,  abounding  in  beaver 
and  buffalo.  Their  hunting  ground  was  occasionally  invaded  by 
the  Blackfeet,  but  the  Snakes  battled  bravely  for  their  domains, 
and  a  long  and  bloody  feud  existed,  with  variable  success.  At 
length  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  extending  their  trade  into 
the  interior,  had  dealings  with  the  Blackfeet,  who  were  nearest 
to  them,  and  supplied  them  with  firearms.  The  Snakes,  who 
occasionally  traded  with  the  Spaniards,  endeavoured,  but  in  vain 
to  obtain  similar  weapons ;  the  Spanish  traders  wisely  refused 
to  arm  them  so  formidably.  The  Blackfeet  had  now  a  vast  ad- 
vantage, and  soon  dispossessed  the  poor  Snakes  of  their  favourite 
hunting  grounds,  their  land  of  plenty,  and  drove  them  from  place 
to  place,  until  they  were  fain  to  take  refuge  in  the  wildest  and 
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most  desolate  recesses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Even  here  thej 
are  subject  to  occasional  visits  from  their  implacable  foes,  as  long 
as  they  have  horses,  or  any  other  property  to  tempt  the  plunderer. 
Thus  by  degrees  the  Snakes  have  become  a  scattered,  broken- 
spirited,  impoveri^ed  people ;  keeping  about  lonely  rivers  and 
mountain  streams,  and  subsisting  chiefly  upon  fish.  Such  of  them 
as  still  possess  horses,  and  occasionally  figure  as  hunters,  are  called 
Shoslionies;  but  there  is  another  class,  the  most  abject  and  forlorn, 
who  are  called  Shuckers,  or  more  commonly  Diggers  and  Boot 
Eaters.  These  are  a  shy,  secret,  solitary  race,  who  keep  in  the 
most  retired  pai*ts  of  the  mountains,  lurking  like  gnomes  in  caverns 
and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  subsisting  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
roots  of  the  earth.  Sometimes,  in  passing  through  a  solitary 
mountain  valley,  the  traveller  comes  perchance  upon  the  bleeding 
carcass  of  a  deer  or  buffalo  that  has  just  been  slain.  He  looks 
round  in  vain  for  the  hunter;  the  whole  landscape  is  lifeless  and  de- 
serted :  at  length  he  perceives  a  thread  of  smoke,  curling  up  from 
among  the  crags  and  cliffs,  and  scrambling  to  the  place,  finds  some 
forlorn  and  skulking  brood  of  diggers,  terrified  at  being  discovered. 

The  Shoshonies,  however,  who,  as  has  been  observed,  have 
still  ^'  horse  to  ride  and  weapon  to  wear,"  are  somewhat  bolder 
in  their  spirit,  and  more  open  and  wide  in  their  wanderings.  In 
the  autumn,  when  salmon  disappear  from  the  rivers,  and  hunger 
begins  to  pinch,  they  even  venture  down  into  their  ancient  hunt- 
ing grounds,  to  make  a  foray  among  the  buffaloes.  In  this  peril- 
ous enterprise  they  are  occasionally  joined  by  the  Flatheads,  the 
persecutions  of  the  Biackfeet  having  produced  a  close  alliance 
and  co-operation  between  these  luckless  and  maltreated  tribes. 
Still,  notwithstanding  their  united  force,  every  step  they  take 
within  the  debateable  ground,  is  taken  in  fear  and  trembling,  and 
with  the  utmost  precaution :  and  an  Indian  trader  assures  us,  that 
he  has  seen  at  least  five  hundred  of  them,  armed  and  equipped  for 
action,  and  keeping  watch  upon  the  hill  tops,  while  about  fifly 
were  hunting  in  the  prairie.  Their  excursions  are  brief  and 
hurried ;  as  soon  as  they  have  collected  and  jerked  sufficient  buffalo 
meat  for  winter  provisions,  they  pack  their  horses,  abandon  the 
dangerous  hunting  grounds,  and  hasten  back  to  the  mountains, 
happy  if  they  have  not  the  terrible  Biackfeet  rattling  after  them. 

Such  a  confederate  band  of  Shoshonies  and  Flatheads,  was  the 
one  met  by  our  travellers.  It  was  bound  on  a  visit  to  the  Ara- 
pahoes,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Nebraska.  They  were 
armed  to  the  best  of  their  scanty  means,  and  Some  of  the  Sho- 
shonies had  bucklers  of  buffalo  hide,  adorned  with  feathers  and 
leathern  fringes,  and  which  have  a  charmed  virtue  in  their  eyes, 
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from  having  been  prepared,  with  mjstic  ceremonies,  by  their 
conjarors. 

In  company  with  this  wandering  band  oar  trayellers  proceeded 
all  day.  In  the  evening  they  encamped  near  to  each  other  in  a 
delile'of  the  mountains,  on  the  borders  of  a  stream  running  north, 
and  falling  into  Big  Horn  Biver.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  camp 
they  found  gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  currants,  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  defile  bore  traces  of  having  been  a  thoroughfare  for 
countless  herds  of  buffaloes,  though  not  one  was  to  be  seen.  The 
hunters  succeeded  in  killing  an  elk,  and  several  black-tailed  deer. 

They  were  now  in  the  bosom  of  the  second  Big  Horn  ridge, 
with  another  lofty  and  snow-crowned  mountain  full  in  view  to  the 
west.  Fifteen  miles  of  western  course  brought  them,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  down  into  an  intervening  plain,  well  stocked  with  buffalo. 
Here  the  Snakes  and  Flatheads  joined  with  the  white  hunters  in 
a  successful  hunt,  that  soon  filled  the  camp  with  provisions. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  September,  the  travellers  parted 
company  with  their  Indian  friends,  and  continued  on  their  course 
to  the  west.  A  march  of  thirty  miles  brought  them,  in  the  even- 
ing, to  the  banks  of  a  rapid  and  beautifully  clear  stream  about  a 
hundred  yards  wide.  It  is  the  north  fork  or  branch  of  the  Big 
Horn  Kiver,  but  bears  its  peculiar  name  of  the  Wind  River,  from 
being  subject  in  the  winter  season  to  a  continued  blast,  which 
sweeps  its  banks,  and  prevents  the  snow  from  lying  on  them. 
This  blast  is  said  to  be  caused  by  a  narrow  gap  or  funnel  in  the 
mountains,  through  which  the  river  forces  its  way  between  per- 
.  pendicular  precipices,  resembling  cut  rocks. 

This  river  gives  its  name  to  a  whole  range  of  mountains  con- 
sisting of  three  parallel  chains,  eighty  miles  in  lengtli,  and  about 
twenty  or  twenty-five  broad.  One  of  its  peaks  is  probably  fifteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  one  of  the  highest 
of  the  Rocky  Sierra.  These  mountains  give  rise  not  merely  to  the 
Wind  or  Big  Horn  river,  but  to  several  branches  of  the  Yellow- 
stone and  Missouri  on  the  east,  and  of  the  Columbia  and  Colorado 
on  the  west  ;  thus  dividing  the  sources  of  these  mighty  streams. 

For  five  succeeding  days,  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party  continued 
up  the  course  of  the  Wind  River,  to  the  distance  of  about  eighty 
miles,  crossing  and  recrossing  it,  according  to  its  windings,  and 
the  nature  of  its  banks ;  sometimes  passing  through  valleys,  at 
other  times  scrambling  over  rocks  and  hills.  The  country  in 
general  was  destitute  of  trees,  but  they  passed  through  groves  of 
wormwood,  eight  and  ten  feet  in  height,  which  they  used  occa- 
sionally for  fuel,  and  they  met  with  large  quantities  of  wild  flax. 

The  mountains  were  destitute  of  game  ;  they  came  in  sight  of 
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tw^o  grizzly  bears,  but  could  not  get  near  enough  for  a  shot; 
provisions,  therefore,  began  to  be  scanty-  They  saw  large  flights 
of  the  kind  of  thrush  commonly  called  the  robin,  and  many  smaller 
birds  of  migratory  species ;  but  the  hills  in  general  appeared 
lonely,  and  with  few  signs  of  animal  life.  On  the  evening  of  the 
14  th  September,  they  encamped  on  the  forks  of  the  Wind  or  Big 
Horn  Biver.  The  largest  of  these  forks  came  from  the  range  of 
"Wind  River  Mountains. 

The  hunters  who  served  as  guides  to  the  party  in  this  part  of 
their  route,  had  assured  Mr.  Hunt  that,  by  following  up  Wind 
Kiver,  and  crossing  a  single  mountain  ridge,  he  would  come  upon 
the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia.  The  scarcity  of  game,  how- 
ever, which  already  had  been  felt  to  a  pinching  degree,  and  which 
threatened  them  with  famine  among  the  sterile  heights  which  lay 
before  them,  admonished  them  to  change  their  course.  It  was 
determined,  therefore,  to  make  for  a  stream,  which,  they  were  in- 
formed, passed  the  neighbouring  mountains,  to  the  south  of  west, 
on  the  grassy  banks  of  which  it  was  probable  they  would  meet 
with  buffalo.  Accordingly,  about  three  o'clock  on  the  following 
day,  meeting  with  a  beaten  Indian  road  which  led  in  the  proper 
direction,  they  struck  into  it,  turning  their  backs  upon  Wind  river. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  they  came  to  a  height  that  commanded 
an  almost  boundless  prospect.  Here  one  of  the  guides  paused,^and, 
after  considering  the  vast  landscape  attentively,  pointed  to  three 
mountain  peaks  glistening  with  snow,  which  rose,  he  said,  above  a 
fork  of  Columbia  River.  They  were  hailed  by  the  travellers  with 
that  joy  with  which  a  beacon  on  the  sea-shore  is  hailed  by  mariners 
after  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage.  It  is  true,  there  was  many  a 
weary  league  to  be  traversed  before  they  should  reach  these  land- 
marks; for,  allowing  for  their  evident  height,  and  the  extreme 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  they  could  not  be  much  less  than 
a  hundred  miles  distant.  Even  after  reaching  them,  there  would 
yet  remain  hundreds  of  miles  of  their  journey  to  be  accomplished. 
All  these  matters  were  forgotten  in  the  joy  at  seeing  the  first  land- 
marks of  the  Columbia,  that  river  which  formed  the  bourne  of  the 
expedition.  These  remarkable  peaks  are  known  to  some  travellers 
as  the  Tetons ;  as  they  had  been  guiding  points  for  many  days  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  he  gave  them  the  name  of  the  Pilot«Knobs. 

The  travellers  continued  their  course  to  the  south  of  west  for 
about  forty  miles,  through  a  region  so  elevated  that  patches  of  snow 
lay  on  the  highest  summits  and  on  the  northern  declivities.  At  length 
they  came  to  the  desired  stream,  the  object  of  their  search,  the  wa- 
ters of  which  flowed  to  the  west.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  branch  of  the 
Colorado,  which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  California,  and  had  received 
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from  the  hunters  the  name  of  Spanish  River^  from  information 
given  by  the  Indians,  that  Spaniards  resided  upon  its  lower  waters. 

The  aspect  of  this  river  and  its  vicinity  was  cheering  to  the 
wayworn  and  hungry  travellers.  Its  banks  were  green,  and  there 
were  grassy  valleys  running  from  it  in  various  directions  into  the 
heart  of  the  rugged  mountains,  with  herds  of  buffalo  quietly  graz- 
ing. The  hunters  sallied  forth  with  keen  alacrity,  and  soon  re- 
turned laden  with  provisions. 

In  this  part  of  the  mountains  Mr.  Hunt  met  with  three  different 
kinds  of  gooseberries.  The  common  purple,  on  a  low  and  very 
thorny  bush ;  a  yellow  kind,  of  an  excellent  flavour,  growing  on  a 
stock  free  from  thorns ;  and  a  deep  purple,  of  the  size  and  taste  of 
our  winter  grape,  with  a  thorny  stalk.  There  were  also  three  kinds 
of  currants,  one  very  large  and  well  tasted,  of  a  purple  colour,  and 
growing  on  a  bush  eight  or  nine  feet  high  ;  another  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour, and  of  the  size  and  taste  of  the  large  red  currant,  the  bush 
four  or  Ave  feet  high ;  and  the  third  a  beautiful  scarlet,  resembling 
the  strawberry  in  sweetness,  though  rather  insipid,  and  growing 
on  a  low  bush. 

On  the  17th  they  continued  down  the  course  of  the  river,  making 
fifteen  miles  to  the  southwest.  The  river  abounded  with  geese  and 
ducks,  and  there  were  signs  of  its  being  inhabited  by  beaver  and 
otters :  indeed,  they  were  now  approaching  regions  where  these 
animals,  the  great  objects  of  the  fur  trade,  are  said  to  abound.  They 
encamped  for  the  night  opposite  the  end  of  a  mountain  in  the  west, 
which  was  probably  the  last  chain  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  On 
the  following  morning  they  abandoned  the  main  course  of  Spanish 
Eiver,  and,  taking  a  northwest  direction  for  eight  miles,  came  upon 
one  of  its  little  tributaries,  issuing  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  running  through  green  meadows,  yielding  pasturage  to 
herds  of  buffalo.  As  these  were  probably  the  last  of  that  animal 
they  would  meet  with,  they  encamped  on  the  grassy  banks  of  the 
river,  determining  to  spend  several  days  in  hunting,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  jerk  sufficient  meat  to  supply  them  until  they  should  reach 
the  waters  of  the  Columbia,  where  they  trusted  to  find  fish  enough 
for  their  support.  A  little  repose,  too,  was  necessary  for  both  men 
and  horses,  after  their  rugged  and  incessant  marching;  having  in 
the  course  of  the  Jast  seventeen  days  traversed  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  of  rough,  and  in  many  parts  sterile,  mountain  country. 
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Five  days  were  passed  by  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions  in 
the  fresh  meadows  watered  by  the  bright  little  mountain  stream. 
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The  hunters  made  great  havoc  among  the  buffaloes,  and  brought 
in  quantities  of  meat;  the  vojageurs  busied  themselves  about  the 
fires,  roasting  and  stewing  for  present  purposes,  or  drying  pro- 
visions for  the  journey;  the  pack-horses,  eased  of  their  burdens, 
rolled  on  the  grass,  or  grazed  at  large  about  the  ample  pastures; 
those  of  the  party  who  had  no  call  upon  their  services,  indulged 
in  the  luxury  of  perfect  relaxation,  and  the  camp  presented  a 
picture  of  rude  feasting  and  revelry,  of  mingled  bustle  and  re- 
pose, characteristic  of  a  halt  in  a  fine  hunting  country.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  their  excursions,  some  of  the  men  came  in  sight 
of  a  small  party  of  Indians,  who  instantly  fied  in  great  apparent 
consternation.  They  immediately  returned  to  camp  with  the  in-» 
telligence:  upon  which  Mr.  Hunt  and  four  others  flung  themselves 
upon  their  horses,  and  sallied  forth  to  reconnoitre.  After  riding 
for  about  eight  miles,  they  came  upon  a  wild  mountain  scene.  A 
lonely  green  valley  stretched  before  them,  surrounded  by  rugged 
heights.  A  herd  of  buffalo  were  careering  madly  through  it, 
with  a  troop  of  savage  horsemen  in  full  chase,  plying  them  with 
their  bows  and  arrows.  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his 
companions  put  an  abrupt  end  to  the  hunt ;  the  buffaloes  scuttled 
off  in  one  direction,  while  the  Indians  plied  their  lashes,  and 
galloped  off  in  another,  as  fast  as  their  steeds  could  carry  them. 
Mr.  Hunt  gave  chase;  there  was  a  sharp  scamper,  though  of 
short  continuance.  Two  young  Indians,  who  were  indifferently 
mounted,  were  soon  overtaken.  They  were  terribly  frightened, 
and  evidently  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  By  degrees  their  fears 
were  allayed  by  kind  treatment;  but  they  continued  to  regard 
the  strangers  with  a  mixture  of  awe  and  wonder;  for  it  was  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  they  had  overseen  a  white  man. 

They  belonged  to  a  party  of  Snakes  who  had  come  across  the 
mountains  on  their  autumnal  hunting  excursion  to  provide  buf- 
falo meat  for  the  winter.  Being  persuaded  of  the  peaceable  in- 
tentions of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions,  they  willingly  con- 
ducted them  to  their  camp.  It  was  pitched  in  a  narrow  valley 
on  the  margin  of  a  stream.  The  tents  Were  of  dressed  skins ; 
8ome  of  them  fantastically  painted,  with  horses  grazing  about 
tliem.  The  approach  of  the  party  caused  a  transient  alarm  in 
the  camp,  for  these  poor  Indians  were  ever  on  the  look-out  for 
cruel  foes.  No  sooner,  however,  did  they  recognise  the  g4rb  and 
complexion  of  their  visitors,  than  their  apprehensions  were 
changed  into  joy ;  for  some  of  them  had  dealt  with  white  men, 
and  knew  them  to  be  friendly,  and  to  abound  with  articles  of  sin* 
gular  value.  They  welcomed  them,  therefore,  to  their  tents,  set 
food  before  them,  and  entertained  them  to  the  best  of  their  power. 
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They  had  been  successful  in  their  hunt,  and  their  camp  was 
full  of  jerked  buffalo  meat,  all  of  the  choicest  kind,  and  ex- 
tremely fat.  Mr.  Hunt  purchased  enough  of  them,  in  addition 
to  what  had  been  killed  and  cured  by  his  own  hunters,  to  load 
all  the  horses  excepting  those  reserved  for  the  partners  and  the 
wife  of  Pierre  Dorion.  He  found  also  a  few  beaver  skins  in  their 
camp,  for  which  he  paid  liberally,  as  an  inducement  to  them  to 
hunt  for  more  ;  informing  them  that  some  of  his  party  intended 
to  live  among  the  mountains,  and  trade  with  the  native  hunters 
for  their  peltries.  The  poor  Snakes  soon  comprehended  the  ad- 
vantages thus  held  out  to  them,  and  promised  to  exert  them- 
selves to  procure  a  quantity  of  beaver  skins  for  future  traffic. 

Being  now  well  supplied  with  provisions,  Mr.  Hunt  broke  up 
his  encampment  on  the  24th  of  September,  and  continued  on  to 
the  west.  A  march  of  fifteen  miles,  over  a  mountain  ridge, 
brought  them  to  a  stream  about  fifty  feet  in  width,  which  Ho- 
back,  one  of  their  guides,  who  had  trapped  about  the  neighbour- 
hood when  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Henry,  recognised  for  one  of 
the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia.  The  travellers  hailed  it  with 
delight,  as  the  first  stream  they  had  encountered  tending  toward 
their  point  of  destination.  They  kept  along  it  for  two  days, 
during  which,  from  the  contribution  of  many  rills  and  brooks,  it 
gradually  swelled  into  a  small  river.  As  it  meandered  among 
rocks  and  precipices,  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  ford  it;  and 
such  was  its  rapidity,  that  the  men  were  often  in  danger  of  behig 
swept  away.  Sometimes  the  banks  advanced  so  close  upon  the 
river,  that  they  were  obliged  to  scramble  up  and  down  their 
rugged  promontories,  or  to  skirt  along  their  bases  where  there 
was  scarce  a  foothold.  Their  horses  had  dangerous  falls  in  some 
of  these  passages.  One  of  them  rolled,  with  his  load,  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  down  hill  into  the  river,  but  without  receiving  any 
injury.  At  length  they  emerged  from  these  stupendous  defiles, 
and  continued  for  several  miles  along  the  bank  of  Hoback's 
River,  through  one  of  the  stem  mountain  valleys.  Here  it  was 
joined  by  a  river  of  greater  magnitude  and  swifter  current,  and 
their  united  waters  swept  off  through  the  valley  in  one  impetu- 
ous stream,  which,  from  its  rapidity  and  turbulence,  had  received 
the  name  of  Mad  River.  At  the  confluence  of  these  streams  the 
travellers  encamped.  An  important  point  in  their  arduous  jour- 
ney had  been  attained,  a  few  miles  from  their  camp  rose  the 
tliree  vast  snowy  peaks  called  the  Tetons,  or  the  Pilot  Knobs, 
the  great  landmarks  of  the  Columbia,  by  which  they  had  shaped 
their  course  through  this  mountain  wilderness.  By  their  feet 
fiowed  the  rapid  current  of  Mad  river,  a  stream  ample  enougb 
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to  admit  of  the  navigation  of  canoes,  and  down  which  they  might 
possibly  be  able  to  steer  their  course  to  the  main  body  of  the 
Columbia.  The  Canadian  voyageurs  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  once 
more  launching  themselves  upon  their  favourite  element;  of  ex- 
changing their  horses  for  canoes,  and  of  gliding  down  the  bosoms 
of  rivers,  instead  of  scrambling  over  the  backs  of  mountains. 
Others  of  the  party,  also,  inexperienced  in  this  kind  of  travel- 
ling, considered  their  toils  and  troubles  as  drawing  to  a  close. 
They  had  conquered  the  chief  difficulties  of  this  great  rocky 
barrier,  and  now  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  an  easy 
downward  course  for  the  rest  of  their  journey.  Little  did  they 
dream  of  the  hardships  and  perils  by  land  and  water,  which  were 
yet  to  be  encountered  in  the  frightful  wilderness  that  intervened 
between  them  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  1 
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On  the  banks  of  Mad  River  Mr.  Hunt  held  a  consultation  with 
the  other  partners  as  to  their  future  movements.  The  wild  and 
impetuous  current  of  the  river  rendered  him  doubtful  whether  it 
might  not  abound  with  impediments  lower  down,  sufficient  to 
render  the  navigation  of  it  slow  and  perilous,  if  not  impracticable. 
The  hunters  who  had  acted  as  guides,  knew  nothing  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  river  below;  what  rocks,  and  shoals,  and  rapids  might 
obstruct  it,  or  through  what  mountains  and  deserts  it  might  pass. 
Should  they  then  abandon  their  horses,  cast  themselves  loose  in 
fragile  barks  upon  this  wild,  doubtful,  and  unknown  river ;  or 
should  they  continue  their  more  toilsome  and  tedious,  but  perhaps 
more  certain  wayfaring  by  land  ? 

The  vote,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  almost  unanimous 
for  embarkation ;  for  when  men  are  in  difficulties  every  change 
seems  to  be  for  the  better.  The  difficulty  now  was  to  find  timber 
of  sufficient  size  for  the  construction  of  canoes,  the  trees  in  these 
high  mountain  regions  being  chiefly  a  scrubbed  growth  of  pines 
and  cedars,  aspens,  haws  and  service-berries,  and  a  small  kind  of 
cotton-tree,  with  a  leaf  resembling  that  of  the  willow.  There  was 
a  species  of  large  fir,  but  so  full  of  knots  as  to  endanger  the  axe 
in  hewing  it.  After  searching  for  some  time,  a  growth  of  timber, 
of  sufficient  size,  was  found  lower  down  the  river,  whereupon  the 
encampment  was  moved  to  the  vicinity. 

The  men  were  now  set  to  work  to  fell  trees,  and  the  mountains 
echoed  to  the  unwonted  sound  of  their  axes.  While  preparations 
were  thus  going  on  for  a  voyage  down  the  river,  Mr.  Hunt,  who  still 
entertained  doubts  of  its  practicability,  despatched  an  exploring 
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party,  consisting  of  John  Reed  the  clerk,  John  Day  the  hunter,  and 
Pierre  Dorion  the  interpreter,  with  orders  to  proceed  several  day^ 
march  along  the  stream,  and  notice  its  course  and  character. 

After  their  departure,  Mr.  Hunt  turned  his  thoughts  to  an- 
other object  of  importance.  He  had  now  arrived  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Columbia,  which  were  among  the  main  points  em- 
braced by  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Astor.  These  upper  streams 
were  reputed  to  abound  in  beaver,  and  had  as  yet  been  unmo- 
lested by  the  white  trapper.  The  numerous  signs  of  beaver  met 
with  during  the  recent  search  for  timber,  gave  evidence  that  the 
neighbourhood  was  a  good  "  trapping  ground."  Here  then  it  was 
proper  to  begin  to  cast  loose  those  leashes  of  hardy  trappers,  that 
are  detached  from  trading  parties,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wilder- 
ness. The  men  detached  in  the  present  instance  were  Alexander 
Carson,  Louis  St.  Michel,  Pierre  Detaye,  and  Pierre  Delaunay. 
Trappers  generally  go  in  pairs,that  they  may  assist,  protect  and 
comfort  each  other  in  their  lonely  and  perilous  occupations.  Thus 
Carson  and  St.  Michel  formed  one  couple,  and  Detaye  and  De- 
launay another.  They  were  fitted  out  with  traps,  arms,  ammu- 
nition, horses,  and  every  other  requisite,  and  were  to  trap  upon  the 
upper  part  of  Mad  River,  and  upon  the  neighbouring  streams  of 
the  mountains.  This  would  probably  occupy  them  for  some  months ; 
and  when  they  should  have  collected  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pel- 
tries, they  were  to  pack  them  upon  their  horses,  and  make  the  best 
of  their  way  to  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River,  or  to  any  inter- 
mediate post  which  might  be  established  by  the  company.  They 
took  leave  of  their  comrades  and  started  off  on  their  several  courses 
with  stout  hearts,  and  cheerful  countenances;  though  these  lonely 
cruisings  into  a  wild  and  hostile  wilderness  seem  to  the  uninitiated 
equivalent  to  being  cast  adrift  in  the  ship's  yawl  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean. 

Of  the  perils  that  attend  the  lonely  trapper,  the  reader  will 
have  sufficient  proof,  when  he  comes,  in  the  after  part  of  this 
work,  to  learn  the  hard  fortunes  of  these  poor  fellows  in  the  course 
of  their  wild  peregrinations. 

The  trappers  had  not  long  departed,  when  two  Snake  Indians 
wandered  into  the  camp.  When  they  perceived  that  the  strangers 
were  fabricating  canoes,  they  shook  their  heads  and  gave  them  to 
understand  that  the  river  was  not  navigable.  Their  information, 
however,  was  scoffed  at  by  some  of  the  party,  who  were  obstinately 
bent  on  embarkation,  but  was  confirmed  by  the  exploring  party, 
who  returned  after  several  days*  absence.  They  had  kept  along 
the  river  with  great  difficulty  for  two  days,  and  found  it  a  narrow, 
crooked,  turbulent  stream,  confined  in  a  rocky  channel,  with  many 
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rapidd,  and  occasionallj  overhung  with  precipices.  From  the 
summit  of  one  of  these  they  had  caught  a  bird's-eye  view  of  its 
boisterous  career,  for  a  great  distance,  through  the  heart  of  the 
mountain,  with  impending  rocks  and  cliffs.  Satisfied,  from  this 
view,  that  it  was  useless  to  follow  its  course  either  by  land  or 
water,  they  had  given  up  all  further  investigation. 

These  concurring  reports  determined  Mr.  Hunt  to  abandon 
Mad  River,  and  seek  some  more  navigable  stream.  This  deter- 
mination was  concurred  in  by  all  his  associates  excepting  Mr. 
Miller,  who  had  become  impatient  of  the  fatigue  of  land  travel, 
and  was  for  immediate  embarkation  at  all  hazards.  This  gentle- 
man had  been  in  a  gloomy  and  irritated  state  of  mind  for  some 
time  past,  being  troubled  with  a  bodily  malady  that  rendered 
travelling  on  horseback  extremely  irksome  to  him,  and  being, 
moreover,  discontented  with  having  a  smaller  share  in  the  expedi- 
tion than  his  comrades.  His  unreasonable  objections  to  a  further 
march  by  land  were  overruled,  and  the  party  prepared  to  decamp. 

Bobinson,  Hoback,  and  Bezner,  the  three  hunters  who  had 
hitherto  served  as  guides  among  the  mountains,  now  stepped  for- 
ward, and  advised  Mr.  Hunt  to  make  for  the  post  established  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year  by  Mr.  Henry,  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Com- 
pany. They  had  been  with  Mr.  Henry,  and,  as  far  as  they  could 
judge  by  the  neighbouring  landmarks,  his  post  could  not  be  very  far 
off.  They  presumed  there  could  be  but  one  intervening  ridge  of 
mountains  which  might  be  passed  without  any  great  difficulty. 
Henry'spost,  or  fort,  was  on  an  upperbranchof  the  Columbia,  down 
which  they  made  no  doubt  it  would  be  easy  to  navigate  in  canoes. 

The  two  Snake  Indians  being  questioned  in  the  matter,  showed 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  post,  and  offered,  with 
great  alacrity,  to  guide  them  to  the  place.  Their  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, greatly  to  the  displeasure  of  Mr.  Miller,  who  seemed  ob- 
stinately bent  upon  braving  the  perils  of  Mad  River. 

The  weather  for  a  few  days  past  had  been  stormy ;  with  rain 
and  sleet.  The  Rocky  Mountains  are  subject  to  tempestuous 
winds  from  the  west ;  these,  sometimes,  come  in  flaws  or  currents, 
making  a  path  through  the  forests  many  yards  in  width,  and  whirl- 
ing off  trunks  and  branches  to  a  great  distance.  The  present 
storm  subsided  on  the  third  of  October,  leaving  all  the  surround- 
ing heights  covered  with  snoW ;  for,  while  rain  had  fallen  in  the 
valley,  it  had  snowed  on  the  hill  tops. 

On  the  4th,  they  broke  up  their  encampment,  and  crossed  the 
river,  the  water  coming  up  to  the  girths  of  their  horses.  After 
travelling  four  miles,  they  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
the  last*  as  they  hoped,  which  they  should  have  to  traverse.   Four 
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days  more  took  them  across  it,  and  over  several  plains,  watered 
by  beautiful  little  streams,  tributaries  of  Mad  River.  Near  one 
of  their  encampments  there  was  a  hot  spring  continually  emitting 
a  cloud  of  vapour.  These  elevated  plains,  which  give  a  peculiar 
character  to  the  mountains,  are  frequented  bj  large  gangs  of  an- 
telopes, fleet  as  the  wind. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  October,  after  a  cold  wintry  day, 
with  gusts  of  westerly  wind  and  furries  of  snow,  they  arrived  at 
the  sought-for  post  of  Mr.  Henry.  Here  he  had  fixed  himself^ 
after  being  compelled  by  the  hostilities  of  the  Blackfeet,  to  aban- 
don the  upper  waters  of  the  Missouri.  The  post,  however,  was 
deserted,  for  Mr.  Henry  had  left  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
spring,  and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  had  fallen  in  with  Mr. 
Lisa,  at  the  Arickara  village  on  the  Missouri,  some  time  after  the 
separation  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party. 

The  weary  travellers  gladly  took  possession  of  the  deserted  lop 
huts  which  had  formed  the  post,  and  which  stood  on  the  bank  of 
a  stream  upwards  of  a  hundred  yards  wide,  on  which  they  in- 
tended to  embark.  There  being  plenty  of  suitable  timber  in  the 
neighbourhood,  Mr.  Hunt  immediately  proceeded  to  construct 
canoes.  As  he  would  have  to  leave  his  horses  and  their  accoutre- 
ments here,  he  determined  to  make  this  a  trading  post,  where  the 
trappers  and  hunters,  to  be  distributed  about  the  country,  might 
repair  ;  and  where  the  traders  might  touch  on  their  way  through 
the  mountains  to  and  from  the  establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  He  informed  the  two  Snake  Indians  of  this  determina- 
tion, and  engaged  them  to  remain  in  that  neighbourhood  and 
take  care  of  the  horses  until  the  white  men  should  return,  pro- 
mising them  ample  rewards  for  their  fidelity.  It  may  seem  a 
desperate  chance  to  trust  to  the  faith  and  honesty  of  two  such 
vagabonds ;  but,  as  the  horses  would  have,  at  all  events,  to  be 
abandoned,  and  would  otherwise  become  the  property  of  the  first 
vagrant  horde  that  should  encounter  them,  it  was  one  chance  in 
favour  of  their  being  regained. 

At  this  place  another  detachment  of  hunters  prepared  to  se- 
parate from  the  party  for  the  purpose  of  trapping  beaver.  Tliree 
of  these  had  already  been  in  this  neighbourhood,  being  the  veteran 
Bobinson  and  his  companions,  Hoback  and  Rezner,  who  had  ac- 
companied Mr.  Henry  across  the  mountains,  and  who  had  been 
picked  up  by  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  Missouri,  on  their  way  home  to 
Kentucky,  According  to  agreement  they  were  fitted  out  with 
horses,  traps,  ammunition,  and  every  thing  requisite  for  their  un- 
dertaking, and  were  .to  bring  in  all  the  peltries  they  should  collect, 
either  to  this  trading  post,  or  to  the  establishment  at  the  mcKt!i 
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of  Columbia  River.  Another  hunter,  of  the  name  of  Cass,  was 
associated  with  them  in  their  enterprise.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
small  knots  of  trappers  and  hunters  are  distributed  about  the  wil- 
derness hj  the  fur  compaoies,  and  like  cranes  and  bitterns,  haunt 
its  solitary  streams.  Robinson,  the  Kentuckian,  the  veteran  of 
the  "  bloody  ground,'*  who,  as  has  already  been  noted,  had  been 
scalped  by  the  Indians  in  his  younger  days,  was  the  leader  of  this 
little  band.  When  they  were  about  to  depart,  Mr.  Miller  called 
the  partners  together,  and  threw  up  his  share  in  the  company, 
declaring  his  intention  of  joining  the  party  of  trappers. 

This  resolution  struck  every  one  with  astonishment,  Mr.  Miller 
being  a  man  of  education  and  of  cultivated  habits,  and  little  fitted 
for  the  rude  life  of  a  hunter.  Besides,  the  precarious  and  slender 
profits  arising  from  such  a  life  were  beneath  the  prospects  of  one 
who  held  a  share  in  the  general  enterprise^  Mr.  Hunt  was  es- 
pecially concerned  and  mortified  at  his  determination,  as  it  was 
through  his  advice  and  influence  he  had  entered  into  the  con- 
cern. He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  dissuade  him  from  this  sud- 
den resolution;  representing  its  rashness,  and  the  hardships  and 
X)erils  to  which  it  would  expose  him.  He  earnestly  advised  him, 
however  he  might  feel  dissatisfied  with  the  enterprise,  still  to 
continue  on  in  company  until  they  shoul^  reach  the  mouth  of 
Columbia  River.  There  they  would  meet  the  expedition  that 
was  to  come  by  sea  ;  when,  should  he  still  feel  disposed  to  relin- 
quish the  undertaking,  Mr.  Hunt  pledged  himself  to  furnish  him 
a  passage  home  in  one  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  company. 

To  all  this  Miller  replied  abruptly,  that  it  was  useless  to  argue 
with  him^  as  his  mind  was  made  up.  They  might  furnish  him, 
or  not,  as  they  pleased,  with  the  necessary  supplies,  but  he  was 
determined  to  part  company  here,  and  set  off  with  the  trappers. 
So  saying,  he  flung  out  of  their  presence  without  vouchsafing  any 
further  conversation. 

Much  as  this  wayward  conduct  gave  them  anxiety,  the  part- 
ners saw  it  was  in  vain  to  remonstrate.  Every  attention  was  paid 
to  fit  him  out  for  his  headstrong  undertaking.  He  was  provided 
with  four  horses,  and  all  the  articles  he  required.  The  two 
Snakes  undertook  to  conduct  him  and  his  companions  to  an  en- 
campment of  their  tribe,  lower  down  among  the  mountains,  from 
whom'  they  would  receive  information  as  to  the  best  trapping 
grounds.  After  thus  guiding  them,  the  Snakes  were  to  return  to 
Fort  Henry,  as  the  new  trading  post  was  called,  and  take  charge 
of  the  horses  which  the  party  would  leave  there,  of  which,  after 
all  the  hunters  were  supplied,  there  remained  seventy-seven. 
These  matters  being  all  arranged,  Mr.  Miller  set  out  with  his 
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companions,  under  guidance  of  the  two  Snakes,  on  the  10th  of 
October ;  and  much  did  it  grieve  the  friends  of  that  gentleman 
to  see  him  thus  wantonly  casting  himself  loose  upon  savage  life. 
How  he  and  his  comrades  fared  in  the  wilderness,  and  how  the 
Snakes  acquitted  themselves  of  their  trust  respecting  the  horses, 
will  hereafter  appear  in  the  course  of  these  rambling  anecdotes. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
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While  the  canoes  were  in  preparation,  the  hunters  ranged  about 
the  neighbourhood,  but  with  little  success.  Tracks  of  butifaloes 
were  to  be  seen  in  all  directions,  but  none  of  a  fresh  date.  There 
were  some  elk,  but  extremely  wild  ;  two  only  were  killed.  An- 
telopes were  likewise  seen,  but  too  shy  and  fleet  to  be  approached. 
A  few  beavers  were  taken  every  night,  and  salmon  trout  of  a 
small  size,  so  that  the  camp  had  principally  to  subsist  upon  dried 
buffalo  meat. 

On  the  14th,  a  poor,  half-naked  Snake  Indian,  one  of  that 
forlorn  caste  called  the  Shuckers,  or  Diggers,  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  camp.  He  came  from  some  lurking  place  among  the 
rocks  and  cliffs,  and  presented  a  picture  of  that  famishing  wretch- 
edness to  which  these  lonely  fugitives  among  the  mountains  are 
sometimes  reduced.  Having  received  wherewithal  to  allay  his 
hunger,  he  disappeared ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  re- 
turned to  the  camp,  bringing  with  him  his  son,  a  miserable  boy, 
still  more  naked  and  forlorn  than  himself.  Food  was  given  to 
both ;  they  skulked  about  the  camp  like  hungry  hounds,  seeking 
what  they  might  devour,  and  having  gathered  up  the  feet  and 
entrails  of  some  beavers  that  were  lying  about,  slunk  off  with 
them  to  their  den  among  the  rocks. 

By  the  18th  of  October,  fifteen  canoes  were  completed,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  party  embarked  with  their  effects  ;  leaving 
their  horses  grazing  about  the  banks,  and  trusting  to  the  honesty 
of  the  two  Snakes,  and  some  special  turn  of  good  luck,  for  their 
future  recovery. 

*  The  current  bore  them  along  at  a  rapid  rate  ;  the  light  spirits 
of  the  Canadian  voyageurs,  which  had  occasionally  flagged  upon 
land,  rose  to  their  accustomed  buoyancy  on  finding  themselves 
again  upon  the  water.  They  wielded  their  paddles  with 'their 
wonted  dexterity,  and  for  the  first  time  made  the  mountains  echo 
with  their  favourite  boat  songs. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  little  squadron  arrived  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Henry  and  Mad  Rivers,  which,  thus  united,  swelled 
into  a  beautiful  stream  of  a  light  pea-green  colour,  navigable  for 
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boats  of  any  size,  and  which,  from  the  place  of  junction,  took  the> 
name  of  Snake  River,  a  stream  doomed  to  be  the  scene  of  much 
disaster  to  the  travellers.  The  banks  were  here  and  there  fringed 
with  willow  thickets  and  small  cotton-wood  trees.  The  weather 
was  cold,  and  it  snowed  all  day,  and  great  flocks  of  ducks  and 
geese,  sporting  in  the  water,  or  streaming  through  the  air,  gave 
token  that  winter  was  at  hand  ;  yet  the  hearts  of  the  trav^ers 
were  light,  and,  as  they  glided  down  the  little  river,  they  flattered 
themselves  with  the  hope  of  soon  reaching  the  Columbia.  A.fter 
making  thirty  miles  in  a  southerly  direction,  they  encamped  for 
the  night  in  a  neighbourhood  which  required  some  little  vigilance, 
as  there  were  recent  traces  of  grizzly  bears  among  the  thickets. 

On  the  following  day  the  river  increased  in  width  and  beauty ; 
flowing  parallel  to  a  range  of  mountains  on  the  left,  which  at 
times  were  finely  reflected  in  its  light  green  waters.  The  three 
snowy  summits  of  the  Pilot  Knobs  or  Tetons,  were  still  seen 
towering  in  the  distance.  After  pursuing  a  swift  but  placid 
course  for  twenty  miles,  the  current  began  to  foam  and  brawl, 
and  assume  the  wild  and  broken  character  common  to  the  streams 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains*  In  fact,  the  rivers  which  flow 
from  those  mountains  to  the  Pacific,  are  essentially  different 
from  those  which  traverse  the  great  prairies  on  their  eastern  de- 
clivities. The  latter,  though  sometimes  boisterous,  are  generally 
free  from  obstructions,  and  easily  navigated  ;  but  the  rivers  to 
the  west  of  the  mountains  descend  more  steeply  and  impetuously, 
and  are  continuaUy  liable  to  cascades  and  rapids.  The  latter 
abounded  in  the  part  of  the  river  which  the  travellers  were  now 
descending.  Two  of  the  canoes  filled  among  the  breakers;  the 
crews  were  saved,  but  much  of  the  lading  was  lost  or  damaged, 
and  one  of  the  canoes  drifted  down  the  stream  and  was  broken 
among  the  rocks. 

On  the  following  day,  October  21st,  they  made  but  a  short  dis- 
tance when  they  came  to  a  dangerous  strait,  where  the  river  was 
compressed  for  nearly  half  a  mile  between  perpendicular  rocks, 
reducing  it  to  the  width  of  twenty  yards,  and  increasing  its  vio- 
lence. Here  they  were  obliged  to  pass  the  canoes  down  cautiously 
by  a  line  from  the  impending  banks.  This  consumed  a  great 
part  of  a  day;  and  after  they  had  re-embarked  they  were  soon 
again  impeded  by  rapids,  when  they  had  to  unload  their  canoes 
and  carry  them  and  their  cargoes  for  scone  distance  by  land.  It 
is  at  these  places,  called  ^<  portages,"  that  the  Canadian  voyageur 
exhibits  his  most  valuable  qualities ;  carrying  heavy  burdens,  and 
toiling  to  and  fro,  on  land  and  in  the  water,  over  rocks  and  pre- 
cipiced,  among  brakes  and  brambles,  not  only  without  a  murmur, 
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but  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness  and  alacritj,  joking  and  laugb* 
ing,  and  singing  scraps  of  old  French  ditties. 

The  spirits  of  the  party,  however,  which  had  been  elated  on 
first  varying  their  journeying  from  land  to  water,  had  now  lost 
some  of  their  buoyancy.  Every  thing  ahead  was  wrapped  in  un- 
certainty. They  knew  nothing  of  the  river  on  which  they  were 
floating.  It  had  never  been  navigated  by  a  white  man,  nor  could 
they  meet  with  an  Indian  to  give  them  any  information  concern- 
ing it  It  kept  on  its  course -through  a  vast  wilderness  of  silent 
and  apparently  uninhabited  mountains,  without  a  savage  wigwam 
upon  its  banks,  or  bark  upon  its  waters.  The  difficulties  and 
perils  they  had  already  passed,  made  them  apprehend  others  be- 
fore them  that  might  effectually  bar  their  progress.  As  they 
glided  onward,  however,  they  regained  heart  and  hope.  The 
current  continued  to  be  strong;  but  it  was  steady,  and  though  they 
met  with  frequent  rapids,  none  of  them  were  bad.  Mountains 
were  constantly  to  be  seen  in  different  directions,  but  sometimes 
the  swift  river  glided  through  prairies,  and  was  bordered  by  small 
cotton-wood  trees  and  willows.  These  prairies  at  certain  seasons 
are  ranged  by  migratory  herds  of  the  wide-wandering  buffalo, 
the  tracks  of  which,  though  not  of  recent  date,  were  frequently 
to  be  seen.  Here,  too,  were  to  be  found  the  prickly  pear  or  In- 
dian fig,  a  plant  which  loves  a  more  southern  climate.  On  the 
land  were  large  flights  of  magpies,  and  American  robins;  whole 
fleets  of  ducks  and  geese  navigated  the  river,  or  flew  off  in  long 
streaming  files  at  the  approach  of  the  canoes;  while  the  frequent 
establishments  of  the  painstaking  and  quiet-loving  beaver,  showed 
that  the  solitude  of  these  waters  was  rarely  disturbed,  even  by 
the  all-pervading  savage. 

They  had  now  come  near  two  hundred  and  eighty  mUes  since 
leaving  Fort  Henry,  yet  without  seeing  a  human  being,  or  a 
human  habitation ;  a  wild  and  desert  solitude  extended  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  apparently  almost  destitute  of  animal  life.-  At 
length,  on  the  24th  of  October,  they  were  gladdened  by  the  sight 
of  some  savage  tents,  and  hastened  to  land  and  visit  them,  for 
they  were  anxious  to  procure  information  to  guide  them  on  their 
route.  On  their  approach,  however,  the  savages  fled  in  conster- 
nation. They  proved  to  be  a  wandering  band  of  Shosbonies. 
In  their  tents  were  great  quantities  of  small  fish  about  two  inches 
long,  together  with  roots  and  seeds,  or  grain,  which  they  were 
drying  for  winter  provisions.  They  appeared  to  be  destitute  of 
tools  of  any  kind,  yet  there  were  bows  and  arrows  very  well 
made;  the  former  were  formed  of  pine,  cedar,  or  bone,  strength- 
ened by  sinews,  and  the  latter  of  the  wood  of  rose-bushes,  and 
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Other  crooked  plants,  but  carefully  straightened,  and  tipped  with 
stone  of  a  bottie-green  colour. 

There  were  also  vessels  of  willow  and  grass,  so  closely  wrought 
as  to  hold  water,  and  a  seine  neatly  made  with  meshes,  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  of  the  fibres  of  wild  flax  or  nettle.  The  humble 
effects  of  the  poor  savages  remained  unmolested  by  their  visitors, 
and  a  few  small  articles,  with  a  knife  or  two,  were  left  in  the 
camp,  and  were  no  doubt  regarded  as  invaluable  prizes. 

Shortly  after  leaving  this  deserted  camp,  and  re- embarking  in 
the  canoes,  the  travellers  met  with  three  of  the  Snakes  on  a  tri- 
angular raft  made  of  flags  or  reeds ;  such  was  their  rude  mode  of 
navigating  the  river.  They  were  entirely  naked  excepting  small 
mantles  of  hare  skins  over  their  shoulders.  The  canoes  approached 
near  enough  to  gain  a  full  view  of  them,  but  they  were  not  to  be 
brought  to  a  parley.  All  further  progress  for  the  day  was  barred 
by  a  fall  in  the  river  of  about  thirty  feet  perpendicular ;  at  the 
head  of  which  the  party  encamped  for  the  night. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  excessive  toil  and  but  little  progress: 
the  river  winding  through  a  wild  rocky  country,  and  being  inter- 
rupted by  frequent  rapids,  among  which  the  canoes  were  in  great 
peril.  On  the  succeeding  day  they  again  visited  a  camp  of  wan- 
dering Snakes,  but  the  inhabitants  fled  with  terror  at  the  sight 
of  a  fleet  of  canoes,  filled  with  white  men,  coming  down  their 
solitary  river. 

As  Mr.  Hunt  was  extremely  anxious  to  gain  information  con- 
cerning his  route,  he  endeavoured  by  all  kinds  of  friendly  signs 
to  entice  back  the  fugitives.  At  length  one,  who  was  on  horse- 
back, ventured  back  with  fear  and  trembling.  He  was  better 
clad,  and  in  better  condition,  than  most  of  his  vagrant  tribe  that 
Mr.  Hunt  had  yet  seen.  The  chief  object  of  his  return  appeared 
to  be  to  intercede  for  a  quantity  of  dried  meat  and  salmon  trout, 
which  he  had  left  behind ;  on  which,  probably,  he  depended  for 
his  winter's  subsistence.  The  poor  wretch  approached  with  hesi- 
tation, the  alternate  dread  of  famine  and  of  white  men  operating 
upon  his  mind.  He  made  the  most  abject  signs,  imploring  Mr. 
Hunt  not  to  carry  off*  his  food.  The  latter  tried  in  every  way  to 
reassure  him,  and  offered  him  knives  in  exchange  for  his  pro- 
visions ;  great  as  was  the  temptation,  the  poor  Snake  could  only 
prevail  upon  himself  to  spare  a  part;  keeping  a  feverish  watch 
over  the  rest,  lest  it  should  be  taken  away.  It  was  in  vain  Mr. 
Hunt  made  inquiries  of  him  concerning  hid  route,  and  the  course 
of  the  river.  The  Indian  was  too  much  frightened  and  bewil- 
dered to  comprehend  him  or  to  reply;  he  did  nothing  but  alter- 
nately commend  himself  to  the  protection  of  the  Good  Spirit,  and 
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supplicate  Mr.  Hunt  not  to  take  away  his  fish  and  buffalo  meat ; 
and  in  this  state  they  left  him,  trembling  about  his  treasures. 

In  the  course  of  that  and  the  next  day  they  made  nearly  eight 
miles ;  the  river  inclining  to  the  south  of  west,  and  being  clear 
and  beautiful,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  width,  with  many  populous 
communities  of  the  beaver  along  its  banks.  The  28th  of  Octo- 
ber, however,  was  a  day  of  disaster.  The  river  again  became 
rough  and  impetuous,  and  was  chafed  and  broken  by  numerous 
rapids.  These  grew  more  and  more  dangerous,  and  the  utmost 
skill  was  required  to  steer  among  them.  Mr.  Crooks  was  seated 
in  the  second  canoe  of  the  squadron,  and  had  an  old  experienced 
Canadian  for  steersman,  named  Antoine  Clappine,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  voyageurs.  The  leading  canoe  had  glided 
safely  among  the  turbulent  and  roaring  surges,  but  in  following 
it,  Mr.  Crooks  perceived  that  his  canoe  was  bearing  towards  a 
rock.  He  called  out  to  the  steersman,  but  his  warning  voice  was 
either  unheard  or  unheeded.  In  the  next  moment  they  struck 
upon  the  rock.  The  canoe  was  split  and  overturned.  There 
were  five  persons  on  board.  Mr.  Crooks  and  one  of  his  compan- 
ions were  thrown  amidst  roaring  breakers  and  a  whirling  current, 
but  succeeded,  by  strong  swimming,  to  reach  the  shore.  Clappine 
and  two  others  clung  to  the  shattered  bark,  and  drifted  with  it 
to  a  rock.  The  wreck  struck  the  rock  with  one  end,  and  swing- 
ing round,  flung  poor  Clappine  off*  into  the  raging  stream,  which 
swept  him  away,  and  he  perished.  His  comrades  succeeded  in 
getting  upon  the  rock,  from  whence  they  were  afterwards  taken  off. 

This  disastrous  event  brought  the  whole  squadron  to  a  halt, 
and  struck  a  chill  into  every  bosom.  Indeed,  they  had  arrived 
at  a  terrific  strait,  that  forbade  all  further  progress  in  the  canoes, 
and  dismayed  the  most  experienced  voyageur.  The  whole  body 
of  the  river  was  compressed  into  a  space  of  less  than  thirty  feet 
in  width,  between  two  ledges  of  rocks,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
feet  high,  and  formed  a  whirling  and  tumultuous  vortex,  so  fright- 
fully agitated,  as  to  receive  the  name  of  "  The  Caldron  Linn.** 
Beyond  this  fearful  abyss,  the  river  kept  raging  and  roaring  on, 
until  lost  to  sight  among  impending  precipices. 
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Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions  encamped  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Caldron  Linn,  and  held  gloomy  counsel  as  to  their  future  course. 
The  recent  wreck  had  dismayed  even  the  voyageurs,  and  the  fate 
of  their  popular  comrade,  Clappine,  one  of  the  most  adroit  and 
experienced  of  their  fraternity,  had  struck  sorrow  to  their  hearts; 
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for,  with  all  their  levity,  these  thoughtless  beings  have  great  kind 
ness  towards  each  other. 

The  whole  distance  they  had  navigated  since  leaving  Henry's 
Fort,  was  computed  to  be  about  three  hundred  and  forty  miles  ; 
strong  apprehensions  were  now  entertained  that  the  tremendous 
impediments  before  them  would  oblige  them  to  abandon  their 
canoes.  It  was  determined  to  send  exploring  parties  on  each  side 
of  the  river  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  possible  to  navigate  it 
further.  Accordingly,  on  the  following  morning,  three  men  were 
despatched  along  the  south  bank,  while  Mr.  Hunt  and  three  others 
proceeded  along  the  north.  The  two  parties  returned  after  a  weary 
scramble  among  swamps,  rocks,  and  precipices,  and  with  very  dis- 
heartening accounts.  For  nearly  forty  miles  that  they  had  ex- 
plored, the  river  foamed  and  roared  along  through  a  deep  and  nar- 
row channel,  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  wide,  which  it  had  worn, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  through  the  heart  of  a  barren  rocky  country. 
The  precipices  on  each  side  were  often  two  and  three  hundred 
feet  high,  sometimes  perpendicular,  and  sometimes  overhanging, 
BO  that  it  was  impossible,  excepting  in  one  or  two  places,  to  get 
down  to  the  margin  of  the  stream.  This  dreary  strait  was  rendered 
the  more  dangerous  by  frequent  rapids,  and  occasionally  perpen- 
dicular falls  from  ten  to  forty  feet  in  height ;  so  that  it  seemed 
almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to  pass  the  canoes  down  it.  The  party, 
however,  who  had  explored  the  south  side  of  the  river  had  found  a 
place  about  six  miles  from  the  camp,  where  they  thought  it  pos- 
sible the  canoes  might  be  carried  down  the  bank  and  launched 
Dpon  the  stream,  and  from  whence  they  might  make  their  way  with 
the  aid  of  occasional  portages.  Four  of  the  best  canoes  were  ac- 
cordingly selected  for  the  experiment,  and  were  transported  to  the 
place  on  the  shoulders  of  sixteen  of  the  men.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Reed  the  clerk,  and  three  men  were  detached  to  explore  the 
river  still  further  down  than  the  previous  scouting  parties  had 
been,  and  at  the  same  time  to  look  out  for  Indians,  from  whom  pro- 
visions might  be  obtained,  and  a  supply  of  horses,  should  it  be 
found  necessary  to  proceed  by  land. 

The  party  who  had  been  sent  with  the  canoes  returned  on  the 
following  day,  weary  and  dejected.  One  of  the  canoes  had  been 
swept  away  with  all  the  weapons  and  effects  of  four  of  the  voya- 
geurs,  in  attempting  to  pass  it  down  a  rapid  by  means  of  a  line. 
The  other  three  had  stuck  fast  among  the  rocks,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  move  them ;  the  men  returned,  therefore,  in  despair,  and 
declared  the  river  unnavigable. 

The  situation  of  the  unfortunate  travellers  was  now  gloomy  in 
the  extreme.  They  were  in  the  heart  of  an  unknown  wilderness. 
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untraversed  as  yet  by  a  white  man.  They  were  at  a  loss  what 
route  to  take,  and  how  far  they  were  from  the  ultimate  place  of 
their  destination,  nor  could  they  meet  in  these  uninhabited  wilds, 
with  any  human  being  to  give  them  information.  The  repeated 
accidents  to  their  canoes  had  reduced  their  stock  of  provisions  to 
five  days'  allowance,  and  there  was  now  every  appearance  of  soon 
having  famine  added  to  their  other  sufiferings. 

This  last  circumstance  rendered  it  more  perilous  to  keep  to« 
gether  than  to  separate.  Accordingly,  after  a  little  anxious  but 
bewildered  counsel,  it  was  determined  that  several  small  detach* 
ments  should  start  off  in  diiferent  directions,  headed  by  the  several 
partners.  Should  any  of  them  succeed  in  falling  in  with  friendly 
Indians,  within  a  reasonable  distance,  and  obtaining  a  supply  of 
provisions  and  horses,  they  were  to  return  to  the  aid  of  the  main 
body:  otherwise,  they  were  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  shape  their 
course  according  to  circumstances ;  keeping  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  as  the  ultimate  point  of  their  wayfaring.  Accord- 
ingly, three  several  parties  set  off  from  the  camp  at  Caldron  Linn, 
in  opposite  directions.  Mr.  M*Lellan,  with  three  men,  kept  down 
along  the  bank  of  the  river.  Mr.  Crooks,  with  five  others,  turned 
their  steps  up  it ;  retracing  by  land  the  weary  course  they  had  made 
by  water,  intending,  should  they  not  find  relief  nearer  at  hand,  to 
keep  on  until  they  should  reach  Henry's  Fort,  where  they  hoped 
to  find  the  horses  they  had  left  there,  and  to  return  with  them  to 
the  main  body. 

The  third  party,  composed  of  ^ve  men,  was  headed  by  Mr. 
M*Kenzie,  who  struck  to  the  northward,  across  the  desert  plains, 
in  hopes  of  coming  upon  the  main  stream  of  the  Columbia. 

Having  seen  these  three  adventurous  bands  depart  upon  their 
forlorn  expeditions,  Mr.  Hunt  turned  his  thoughts  to  provide  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  main  body  left  to  his  charge,  and  to  prepare 
for  their  future  march.  There  remained  with  him  thirty-one  men, 
beside  the  squaw  and  two  children  of  Pierre  Dorion.  There  was 
no  game  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  beavers  were 
occasionally  trapped  about  the  river  banks,  which  afforded  a  scanty 
supply  of  food;  in  the  meantime  they  comforted  themselves  that 
some  one  or  other  of  the  foraging  detachments  would  be  success- 
ful, and  return  with  relief. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  set  to  work  with  all  diligence,  to  prepare  eacAea^ 
in  which  to  deposit  the  baggage  and  merchandise,  of  which  it  woull 
be  necessary  to  disburden  themselves,  preparatory  to  their  weary 
march  by  land ;  and  here  we  shall  give  a  brief  description  of  those 
contrivances,  so  noted  in  the  wilderness. 

A  cache  is  a  term  common  among  traders  and  hunters,  to 
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designate  a  hiding  place  for  provisions  and  effects.     It  is  derived 
from  the  French  word  cacher^  to  conceal,  and  originated  among 
the  earlj  colonists  of  Canada  and  Louisiana  ;  but  the  secret 
depository  which  it  designates  was  in  use  among  the  aboriginals 
long  before  the  intrusion  of  the  white  men.    It  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  mode  that  migratory  hordes  have  of  preserving  their  valua- 
bles from  robbery,  during  their  long  absences  from  their  villages 
or  accustomed  haunts,  on  hunting  expeditions,  or  during  the 
vicissitudes  of  war.     The  utmost  skill  and  caution  are  required 
to  render  these  places  of  concealment  invisible  to  the  lynx  eye  of 
an  Indian.  The  first  care  is  to  seek  out  a  proper  situation,  which 
is  generally  some  dry  low  bank  of  clay,  on  the  margin  of  a  water 
course.     As  soon  as  the  precise  spot  is  pitched  upon,  blankets, 
saddle-cloths,  and  other  coverings,  are  spread  over  the  surround- 
ing grass  and  bushes  to  prevent  foot  tracks,  or  any  other  de- 
rangement; and  as  few  hands  as  possible  are  employed.  A  circle 
of  about  two  feet  in  diameter  is  then  nicely  cut  in  the  sod,  which 
is  carefully  removed,  with  the  loose  soil  immediately  beneath  it, 
and  laid  aside  in  a  place  where  it  will  be  safe  from  any  thing  that 
may  change  its  appearance.     The  uncovered  area  is  then  digged 
perpendicularly  to  the  depth  of  about  three  feet,  and  is  then 
gradually  widened  so  as  to  form  a  conical  chamber  six  or  seven 
feet  deep.     The  whole  of  the  earth  displaced  by  this  process, 
being  of  a  different  colour  from  that  on  the  surface,  is  handed  up 
in  a  vessel,  and  heaped  into  a  skin  or  cloth,  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed to  the  stream  and  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  current, 
that  it  may  be  entirely  carried  off.     Should  the  cache  not  be 
formed  in  the  vicinity  of  a  stream,  the  earth  thus  thrown  up  is 
carried  to  a  distance,  and  scattered  in  such  manner  as  not  to 
leave  the  minutest  trace.     The  cave  being  formed,  is  well  lined 
with  dry  grass,  bark,  sticks,  and  poles,  and  occasionally  a  dried 
hide.     The  property  intended  to  be  hidden  is  then  laid  in,  after 
having  been  well  aired:  abide  is  spread  over  it,  and  dried  grass, 
brush,  and  stones  thrown  in,  and  trampled  down  until  the  pit  is 
filled  to  the  neck.     The  loose  soil  which  had  been  put  aside  is 
then  brought,  and  rammed  down  firmly,  to  prevent  its  caving  in^ 
and  is  frequently  sprinkled  with  water,  to  destroy  the  scent,  lest 
the  wolves  and  bears  should  be  attracted  to  the  place,  and  root 
up  the  concealed  treasure.  When  the  neck  of  the  cache  is  nearly 
level  with  the  surrounding  surface,  the  sod  is  again  fitted  in  with 
the  utmost  exactness,  and  any  bushes,  stocks,  or  stones,  that  may 
have  ori^nally  been  about  the  spot,  are  restored  to  their  former 
places.  The  blankets  and  other  coverings  are  then  removed  frond 
the  surrounding  herbage :  all  tracks  are  obliterated :  the  s;c2^ 
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is  gently  raised  by  the  hand  to  its  natai*al  position,  and  the 
minutest  chip  or  straw  is  scrupulously  gleaned  up  and  thrown 
into  the  stream.  After  all  is  done,  the  place  is  abandoned  fw 
the  night,  and,  if  all  be  right  next  morning,  is  not  visited  again, 
until  there  be  a  necessity  for  re-opening  the  cache.  Four  men 
are  sufficient,  in  this  way,  to  conceal  the  amount  of  three  tons* 
weight  of  merchandise  in  the  course  of  two  days.  Nine  caches 
were  required  to  contain  the  goods  and  baggage  which  Mr.  Hunt 
found  it  necessary  to  leave  at  this  place. 

Three  days  had  been  thus  employed  since  the  departure  of 
the  several  detachments,  when  that  of  Mr.  Crooks  unexpectedly 
made  its  appearance.  A  momentary  joy  was  diffused  through  the 
camp,  for  they  supposed  succour  to  be  at  hand.  It  was  soon  dis- 
pelled. Mr.  Crooks  and  his  companions  had  become  completely 
disheartened  by  this  retrograde  march  through  a  bleak  and  barren 
country;  and  had  found,  computing  from  their  progress  and  the 
accumulating  difficulties  besetting  every  step,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  reach  Henry's  Fort,  and  return  to  the  main  body 
in  the  course  of  tlie  winter.  They  had  determined,  therefore,  to 
rejoin  their  comrades,  and  share  their  lot. 

One  avenue  of  hope  was  thus  closed  upon  the  anxious  sojourn- 
ers at  the  Caldron  Linn ;  their  main  expectation  of  relief  was  now 
from  the  two  parties  under  Reed  and  M*Lellan,  which  had  proceeded 
down  the  river  ;  for,  as  to  Mr.  M'Kenzie's  detachment,  which  had 
struck  across  the  plains,  they  thought  it  would  have  sufficient 
difficulty  in  struggling  forward  through  the  trackless  wilderness. 
For  five  days  they  continued  to  support  themselves  by  trapping 
and  fishing.  Some  fish  of  tolerable  size  were  speared  at  night 
by  the  light  of  cedar  torches  ;  others  that  were  very  small  were 
caught  in  nets  with  fine  meshes.  The  product  of  their  fishing, 
however,  was  very  scanty.  Their  trapping  was  also  precarious; 
and  the  tails  and  bellies  of  the  beavers  were  dried  and  put  by  for 
the  journey. 

At  length,  two  of  the  companions  of  Mr,  Eeed  returned,  and 
were  hailed  with  the  most  anxious  eagerness.  Their  report  served 
but  to  increase  the  general  despondency.  They  had  followed 
Mr.  Reed  for  some  distance  below  the  point  to  which  Mr.  Hunt 
had  explored,  but  had  met  with  no  Indians,  from  whom  to  obtain 
information  and  relief.  The  river  still  presented  the  same  furious 
aspect,  brawling  and  boiling  along  a  narrow  and  rugged  channel, 
between  rocks  that  rose  like  walls. 

A  lingering  hope,  which  had  been  indulged  by  some  of  the  party, 
of  proceeding  by  water,  was  now  finally  given  up :  the  long  and 
terrific  strait  of  the  river  set  all  further  progress  at  defiance,  and 
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in  their  disgust  at  the  place,  and  their  vexation  at  the  disasters 
sustained  there,  they  gave  it  the  indignant,  though  not  verj  de- 
corous appellation,  of  the  Devil's  Scuttle  Hole. 
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The  resolution  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions  was  now  taken 
to  set  out  immediately  on  foot.  As  to  the  other  detachments  that 
had  in  a  manner  gone  forth  to  seek  their  fortunes,  there  was  little 
chance  of  their  return  ;  they  would  probably  make  their  own  way 
through  the  wilderness.  At  any  rate,  to  linger  in  the  vague  hope 
of  relief  from  them,  would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  perishing  with 
hunger.  Besides,  the  winter  was  rapidly  advancing,  and  they  had 
a  long  journey  to  make  through  an  unknown  country,  where  all 
kinds  of  perils  might  await  them.  They  were  yet,  in  fact,  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  Astoria,  but  the  distance  was  unknown  to  them  at 
the  time.  Every  thing  before  and  around  them  was  vague  and  con- 
jectural, and  wore  an  aspect  calculated  to  inspire  despondency. 

In  abandoning  the  river,  they  would  have  to  launch  forth  upon 
vast  trackless  plains  destitute  of  all  means  of  subsistence,  where 
they  might  perish  of  hunger  and  thirst.  A  dreary  desert  of  sand 
and  gravel  extends  from  Snake  River  almost  to  the  Columbia. 
Here  and  there  is  a  thin  and  scanty  herbage,  insufficient  for  the 
pasturage  of  horse  or  buffalo.  Indeed  these  treeless  wastes  be- 
tween the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific,  are  even  more  de- 
solate and  barren  than  the  naked  upper  prairies  on  the  Atlantic 
side  ;  they  present  vast  desert  tracts  that  must  ever  defy  cultiva- 
tion, and  interpose  dreary  and  thirsty  wilds  between  the  habita- 
tions of  man,  in  traversing  which,  the  wanderer  will  often  be  in 
danger  of  perishing. 

Seeing  the  hopeless  character  of  these  wastes,  Mr.  Hunt  and 
his  companions  determined  to  keep  along  the  course  of  the  river, 
where  they  would  always  have  water  at  hand,  and  would  be  able 
occasionally  to  procure  fish,  and  beaver,  and  might  perchance 
meet  with  Indians,  from  whom  they  could  obtain  provisions. 

They  now  made  their  final  preparations  for  the  march.  All 
their  remaining  stock  of  provisions  consisted  of  forty  pounds  of 
Indian  corn,  twenty  pounds  of  grease,  about  five  pounds  of 
portable  soup,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dried  meat  to  allow 
each  man  a  pittance  of  five  pounds  and  a  quarter,  to  be  reserved 
for  emergencies.  This  being  properly  distributed,  they  deposited 
all  their  goods  and  superfluous  articles  in  the  caches,  taking 
nothing  with  them  but  what  was  indispensable  to  the  journey. 
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"With  all  their  management,  each  man  had  to  carry  twenty 
pounds'  weight  besides  his  own  articles  and  equipments. 

That  they  might  have  the  better  chance  of  procuring  subsis- 
tence in  the  scanty  regions  they  were  to  traverse,  they  divided  their 
party  into  two  bands,  Mr.  Hunt, with  eighteen  men,  besides  Pierre 
Dorion  and  his  family,  was  to  proceed  down  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  while  Mr.  Crooks,  with  eighteen  men,  kept  along  the  south  side. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October,  the  two  parties  sepa- 
rated and  set  forth  on  their  several  courses.  Mr.  Hunt  and  his 
companions  followed  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  made 
its  way  far  below  them,  brawling  at  the  foot  of  perpendicular 
precipices  of  solid  rock,  two  and  three  hundred  feet  high, .  For 
twenty-eight  miles  that  they  travelled  this  day,  they  found  it 
impossible  to  get  down  to  the  margin  of  the  stream.  At  the  end 
of  this  distance  they  encamped  for  the  night  at  a  place  which  ad- 
mitted a  scrambling  descent.  It  was  with  the  greatest  diflSculty, 
however,  that  they  succeeded  in  getting  up  a  kettle  of  water  from 
the  river  for  the  use  of  the  camp.  As  some  rain  had  fallen  in  the 
afternoon,  they  passed  the  night  under  the  shelter  of  the  rocks. 

The  next  day  they  continued  thirty-two  miles  to  the  north- 
westj  keeping  along  the  river,  which  still  ran  in  its  deep-cut  chan- 
nel. Here  and  there  a  sandy  beach  or  a  narrow  strip  of  soil, 
iringed  with  dwarf  willows,  would  extend  for  a  little  distance 
along  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  and  sometimes  a  reach  of  still  water 
would  intervene  like  a  smooth  mirror  between  the  foaming  rapids. 

As  through  the  preceding  day,  they  journeyed  on  without  find- 
ing, except  in  one  instance,  any  place  where  they  could  get  down 
to  the  river's  edge,  and  they  were  fain  to  allay  the  thirst  caused  by 
hard  travelling, with  the  water  collected  in  the  hollow  of  the  rocks. 

In  the  course  of  their  march  on  the  following  morning,  they 
fell  into  a  beaten  horse  path  leading  along  the  river,  which  showed 
that  they  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  Indian  village  or 
encampment.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  along  it,  w^hen  they 
met  with  two  Shoshonies,  or  Snakes.  They  approached  with 
some  appearance  of  uneasiness,  and  accosting  Mr.  Hunt,  held  up 
a  knife,  which  by  signs  they  let  him  know  they  had  received  from 
some  of  the  white  men  of  the  advance  parties.  It  was  with  some 
diflSculty  that  Mr.  Hunt  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  savages  to 
conduct  him  to  the  lodges  of  his  people.  Striking  into  a  trail  or 
path  which  led  up  from  the  river,  he  guided  them  for  some  dis- 
tance in  the  prairie,  until  they  came  in  sight  of  a  number  of  lodges 
made  of  straw,  and  shaped  like  hay  stacks.  Their  approach,  as 
on  former  occasions,  caused  the  wildest  affright  among  the  in- 
habitants.    The  women  hid  such  of  their  children  as  were  too 
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large  to  be  carried,  and  too  small  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
under  straw,  and,  clasping  their  infants  to  their  breasts,  fled  across 
the  prairie.  The  men  awaited  the  approach  of  the  strangers,  but 
evidently  in  great  alarm. 

Mr.  Hunt  entered  the  lodges,  and,  as  he  was  looking  about, 
observed  where  the  children  were  concealed ;  their  black  eyes 
glistening  like  those  of  snakes  from  beneath  the  straw.  He  lifted 
up  the  covering  to  look  at  them  ;  the  poor  little  beings  were 
horribly  frightened,  and  their  fathers  stood  trembling,  as  if  a 
beast  of  prey  were  about  to  pounce  upon  the  brood. 

The  friendly  manner  of  Mr.  Hunt  soon  dispelled  these  appre- 
hensions ;  he  succeeded  in  purchasing  some  excellent  dried  sal- 
mon, and  a  dog,  an  animal  much  esteemed  as  food  by  the  natives; 
and  when  he  returned  to  the  river,  one  of  the  Indians  accompanied 
him.  He  now  came  to  where  lodges  were  frequent  along  the 
banks,  and,  after  a  day's  journey  of  twenty-six  miles  to  the  north- 
west, encamped  in  a  populous  neighbourhood.  Forty  or  fifty  of 
the  natives  soon  visited  the  camp,  conducting  themselves  in  a 
very  amicable  manner.  They  were  well  clad,  and  all  had  buffalo 
robes,  which  they  procured  from  some  of  the  hunting  tribes  in 
exchange  for  salmon.  Their  habitations  were  very  comfortable  ; 
each  had  its  pile  of  wormwood  at  the  door  for  fuel,  and  within 
was  abundance  of  salmon,  some  fresh,  but  the  greater  part  cured. 
When  the  white  men  visited  the  lodges,  however,  the  women  and 
children  hid  themselves  through  fear.  Among  the  supplies  ob- 
tained here  were  two  dogs,  on  which  our  travellers  breakfasted, 
and  found  them  to  be  very  excellent,  well-flavoured,  and  hearty  food. 

In  the  course  of  the  three  following  days  they  made  about 
sixty-three  miles,  generally  in  a  north-west  direction.  They  met 
with  many  of  the  natives  in  their  straw-built  cabins  who  received 
them  without  alarm.  About  their  dwellings  were  immense  quan- 
tities of  the  heads  and  skins  of  salmon,  the  best  part  of  which  had 
been  cured,  and  hidden  in  the  ground.  The  women  were  badly 
clad ;  the  children  worse ;  their  garments  were  buffalo  robes,  or 
the  skins  of  foxes,  wolves,  hares,  and  badgers,  and  sometimes  the 
skins  of  ducks,  sewed  together,  with  the  plumage  on.  Most  of 
the  skins  must  have  been  procured  by  traflSc  with  other  tribes,  or 
in  distant  hunting  excursions,  for  the  naked  prairies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood afforded  few  animals  excepting  horses,  which  were 
abundant.  There  were  signs  of  buffaloes  having  been  there,  but 
a  long  time  before. 

On  the  15th  of  November  they  made  twenty-eight  miles  along 
the  river,  which  was  entirely  free  from  rapids.  The  shores  were 
lined  with  dead  salmon,  which  tainted  the  whole  atmosphere.  The 
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natives  whom  they  met  spoke  of  Mr.  Reed's  party  having  passed 
through  that  neighbourhood.  In  the  course  of  the  day  Mr.  HuDt 
saw  a  few  horses,  but  the  owners  of  them  took  care  to  hurry  them 
but  of  the  way.  All  the  provisions  they  were  able  to  procure 
were  two  dogs  and  a  salmon.  On  the  following  day  they  were 
still  worse  off,  having  to  subsist  on  parched  corn,  and  the  remains 
of  their  dried  meat.  The  river  this  day  had  resumed  its  turbu- 
lent character,  forcing  its  way  through  a  narrow  channel  between 
steep  rocks,  and  down  violent  rapids.  They  made  twenty  miles 
over  a  rugged  road,  gradually  approaching  a  mountain  in  the 
north-west,  covered  with  snow,  which  had  been  in  sight  for  three 
days  past. 

On  the  17th  they  met  with  several  Indians,  one  of  whom  had 
a  horse.  Mr.  Hunt  was  extremely  desirous  of  obtaining  it  as  a 
pack-horse  ;  for  the  men,  worn  down  by  fatigue  and  hunger, 
found  the  loads  of  twenty  pounds'  weight  which  they  had  to  carry 
daily  growing  heavier  and  more  galling.  Tlie  Indians,  however, 
along  this  river,  were  never  willing  to  part  with  their  horses, 
having  none  to  spare.  The  owner  of  the  steed  in  question  seemed 
proof  against  all  temptation  ;  article  after  article  of  great  valae 
in  Indian  eyes  was  olOfered  and  refused.  The  charms  of  an  old 
tin-kettle,  however,  were  irresistible,  and  a  bargain  was  concluded. 

A  great  part  of  the  following  morning  was  consumed  in  lighten- 
ing the  packages  of  the  men  and  arranging  the  load  for  the  horse. 
At  this  encampment  there  was  no  wood  for  fuel,  even  the  worm- 
wood on  which  they  had  frequently  depended,  having  disappeared. 
For  the  last  two  days  they  had  made  thirty  miles  to  the  northwest. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  Mr.  Hunt  was  lucky  enough  to  pur- 
chase another  horse  for  his  own  use,  giving  in  exchange  a  toma- 
hawk, a  knife,  a  fire  steel,  and  some  beads  and  gartering.  In  an 
evil  hour,  however,  he  took  the  advice  of  the  Indians  to  abandon 
the  river,  and  follow  a  road  or  trail,  leading  into  the  prairies.  He 
soon  had  cause  to  repent  the  change.  The  road  led  across  a  dreary 
waste,  without  verdure,  and  where  there  was  neither  fountain,  nor 
pool,  nor  running  stream.  The  men  now  began  to  experience  the 
torments  of  thirst,  aggravated  by  their  usual  diet  of  dried  fish. 
The  thirst  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs  became  so  insupportable  as 
to  drive  them  to  the  most  revolting  means  of  allaying  it.  For 
twenty-five  miles  did  they  toil  on  across  this  dismal  desert,  and 
laid  themselves  down  at  night,  parched  and  disconsolate,  beside 
their  wormwood  fires ;  looking  forward  to  still  greater  sufferings 
on  the  following  day.  Fortunately  it  began  to  rain  in  the  night, 
to  their  infinite  relief;  the  waters  soon  collected  in  puddles  and 
afiEbrded  them  delicious  draughts. 
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Refreshed  tn  this  manner,  they  resumed  their  wayfaring  as  soon 
as  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  gave  light  enough  for  them  to  see  their 
path.  The  rain  continued  all  day  so  that  they  no  longer  suffered 
from  thirst,  but  hunger  took  its  place,  for,  after  travelling  thirty- 
three  miles  they  had  nothing  to  sup  on  but  a  little  parched  corn. 

The  next  day  brought  them  to  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  little 
stream,  running  to  the  west,  and  fringed  with  groves  of  cotton- 
wood  and  willow.  On  its  borders  was  an  Indian  camp,  with  a 
great  many  horses  grazing  around  it.  The  inhabitants,  too,  ap- 
peared to  be  better  clad  than  usual.  The  scene  was  altogether  a 
cheering  one  to  the  poor  half-famished  wanderers.  They  hastened 
to  the  lodges,  but,  on  arriving  at  them,  met  with  a  check  that  at 
first  damped  their  cheerfulness.  An  Indian  immediately  laid  claim 
to  the  horse  of  Mr.  Hunt,  saying  that  it  had  been  stolen  from 
him.  There  was  no  disproving  a  fact,  supported  by  numerous  by- 
standers, and  which  the  horse-stealing  habits  of  the  Indians  ren- 
dered but  too  probable;  so  Mr.  Hunt  relinquished  his  steed  to  the 
claimant;  not  being  able  to  retain  him  by  a  second  purchase. 

At  this  place  they  encamped  for  the  night,  and  made  a  sump- 
tuous repast  upon  fish  and  a  couple  of  dogs,  procured  from  their 
Indian  neighbours.  The  next  day  they  kept  along  the  river,  but 
came  to  a  halt  after  ten  miles'  march,  on  account  of  the  rain.  Here 
they  again  got  a  supply  of  fish  and  dogs  from  the  natives ;  and  two 
of  the  men  were  fortunate  enough  each  to  get  a  horse  in  exchange 
for  a  buffalo  robe.  One  of  these  men  was  Pierre  Dorion,  the  half- 
breed  interpreter,  to  whose  suffering  family  the  horse  was  a  most 
timely  acquisition.  And  here  we  cannot  but  notice  the  wonder- 
ful patience,  perseverance,  and  hardihood  of  the  Indian  women, 
as  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  the  poor  squaw  of  the  interpre- 
ter. She  was  now  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  and  had  two 
children  to  take  care  of;  one  four,  and  the  other  two  years  of  age. 
The  latter,  of  course,  she  had  frequently  to  carry  on  her  back, 
in  addition  to  the  burden  usually  imposed  upon  the  squaw,  yet  she 
had  borne  all  her  hardships  without  a  murmur,  and  throughout 
this  weary  and  painful  journey  had  kept  pace  with  the  best  of  the 
pedestrians.  Indeed,  on  various  occasions  in  the  course  of  this 
enterprise,  she  displayed  a  force  of  character  that  won  the  respect 
and  applause  of  the  white  men. 

Mr.  Hunt  endeavoured  to  gather  some  information  from  these 
Indians  concerning  the  country,  and  the  course  of  the  rivers.  His 
communications  with  them  had  to  be  by  signs,  and  a  few  words 
which  he  had  learnt,  and  of  course  were  extremely  vague.  All 
that  he  could  learn  from  them  was,  that  the  great  river,  the  Co- 
lumbia^  was  still  far  distant,  but  he  could  ascertain  nothing  as  to 
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the  route  he  ought  to  take  to  arrive  at  it.  For  the  two  following 
days  they  continued  westward  upwards  of  forty  miles  along  the  lit- 
tle stream,  until  they  crossed  it  just  before  its  junction  with  Snake 
River,  which  they  found  still  running  to  the  north.  Before  them 
was  a  wintry-looking  mountain  covered  with  snow  on  all  sides. 

In  three  days  more  they  made  about  seventy  miles;  fording 
two  small  rivers,  the  waters  of  which  were  very  cold.  ProvisioDS 
were  extremely  scarce;  their  chief  sustenance  was  portable  soup; 
a  meagre  diet  for  weary  pedestrians. 

On  the  27th  of  November  the  river  led  them  into  the  moun- 
tains through  a  rocky  defile  where  there  was  scarcely  room  to 
pass.  They  were  frequently  obliged  to  unload  the  horses  to  get 
them  by  the  narrow  places;  and  sometimes  to  wade  through  the 
water  in  getting  round  rocks  and  butting  cliffs.  All  their  food 
this  day  was  a  beaver  which  they  had  caught  the  night  before;  by 
evening,  the  cravings  of  hunger  were  so  sharp,  and  the  prospect 
of  any  supply  among  the  mountains  so  faint,  that  they  had  to  kill 
one  of  the  horses.  "  The  men,"  says  Mr.  Hunt  in  his  journal, 
"  find  the  meat  very  good,  and  indeed,  so  should  I,  were  it  not  for 
the  attachment  I  have  to  the  animal." 

Early  in  the  following  day,  after  proceeding  ten  miles  to  the 
north,  they  came  to  two  lodges  of  Shoshonies,  who  seemed  in 
nearly  as  great  an  extremity  as  themselves,  ha*ving  just  killed  two 
horses  for  food.  They  had  no  other  provisions  excepting  the  seed 
of  a  weed  which  they  gather  in  great  quantities,  and  pound  fine. 
It  resembles  hemp-seed.  Mr.  Hunt  purchased  a  bag  of  it,  and 
also  some  small  pieces  of  horse  flesh,  which  he  began  to  relish, 
pronouncing  them  "  fat  and  tender." 

Fromvthese  Indians  he  received  information  that  several  white 
men  had  gone  down  the  river,  some  on  one  side,  and  a  good  many 
on  the  other;  these  last  he  concluded  to  be  Mr.  Crooks  and  his 
party.  He  was  thus  released  from  much  anxiety  about  their  safety, 
especially  as  the  Indians  spoke  of  Mr.  Crooks  having  one  of  his 
dogs  yet,  which  showed  that  he  and  his  men  had  not  been  re- 
duced to  extremity  of  hunger. 

As  Mr.  Hunt  feared  that  he  might  be  several  days  in  passing 
through  this  mountain  defile,  and  run  the  risk  of  famine,  he  en- 
camped in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of 
bartering  with  them  for  a  horse.  The  evening  was  expended  in  in- 
effectual trials.  He  offered  a  gun,  a  buffalo  robe,  and  various  other 
articles.  The  poor  fellows  had,  probably,  like  himself,  the  fear  of 
starvation  before  their  eyes.  At  length  the  women,  learning  the 
object  of  his  pressing  solicitations,  and  tempting  offers,  set  «p 
such  a  terrible  hue  and  cry,  that  he  was  fairly  howled  and  scold- 
ed from  the  ground. 
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The  next  morning  earlj,  the  Indians  seemed  very  desirous  to 
get  rid  of  their  visitors,  fearing,  probably,  for  the  safety  of  their 
horses.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Hunt's  inquiries  about  the  mountains, 
they  told  him  that  he  would  have  to  sleep  but  three  nights  more 
among  them;  and  that  six  days'  travelling  would  take  him  to  the 
falls  of  the  Columbia ;  information  in  which  he  put  no  faith,  be- 
lieving it  was  only  given  to  induce  him  to  set  forward.  These, 
he  was  told,  were  the  last  Snakes  he  would  meet  with,  and  that 
he  would  soon  come  to  a  nation  called  Sciatogas. 

Forward  then  did  he  proceed  on  his  tedious  journey,  which, 
at  every  step  grew  more  painful.  The  road  continued  for  two 
days  through  narrow  defiles,  where  they  were  repeatedly  obliged 
to  unload  the  horses.  Sometimes  the  river  passed  through  such 
rocky  chasms  and  under  such  steep  precipices  that  they  had  to 
leave  it,  and  make  their  way,  with  excessive  labour,  over  im- 
mense hills,  almost  impassable  for  horses.  *  )n  some  of  these  hills 
were  a  few  pine  trees,  and  their  summits  were  covered  with  snow. 
On  the  second  day  of  this  scramble  one  of  the  hunters  killed  a 
black-tailed  deer,  which  afforded  the  half-starved  travellers  a 
sumptuous  repast.  Their  progress  these  two  days  was  twenty- 
eight  miles,  a  little  to  the  northward  of  east. 

The  month  of  December  set  in  drearily,  with  rain  in  the  val- 
leys, and  snow  upon  the  hills.  They  had  to  climb  a  mountain  with 
snow  to  the  midleg,  which  increased  their  painful  toil.  A  small 
beaver  supplied  them  with  a  scanty  meal,  which  they  eked  out 
with  frozen  blackberries,  haws,  and  choke-cherries,  which  they 
found  in  the  course  of  their  scramble.  Their  journey  this  day, 
though  excessively  fatiguing,  was  but  thirteen  miles;  and  all  the 
next  day  they  had  to  remain  encamped,  not  being  able  to  see  half 
a  mile  ahead,  on  account  of  a  snow-storm.  Having  nothing  else 
to  eat,  they  were  compelled  to  kill  another  of  their  horses.  The 
next  day  they  resumed  their  march  in  snow  and  rain,  but  with 
all  their  efforts  could  only  get  forward  nine  miles,  having  for  a 
part  of  the  distance  to  unload  the  horses  and  carry  the  packs 
themselves.  On  the  succeeding  morning  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  river,  and  scramble  up  the  hills.  From  the  summit  of 
these,  they  got  a  wide  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  it 
was  a  prospect  almost  sufficient  to  make  them  despair.  In  every 
direction  they  beheld  snowy  mountains,  partially  sprinkled  with 
pines  and  other  evergreens,  and  spreading  a  desert  and  toilsome 
world  around  them.  The  wind  howled  over  the  bleak  and  wintry 
landscape,  and  seemed  to  penetrate  to  the  marrow  of  their  bones. 
They  waded  on  through  the  snow,  which  at  every  step  was  more 

thaii  knee  deep. 
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After  toiling  in  this  way  all  day,  they  had  the  mortification  to 
find  that  they  were  but  four  miles  distant  from  the  encampment 
of  the  preceding  night,  such  was  the  meandering  of  the  river 
among  these  dismal  hills.  Pinched  with  famine,  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  with  evening  approaching,  and  a  wintry  wild  still  length- 
ening as  they  advanced;  they  began  to  look  forward  with  sad 
forebodings  to  the  night's  exposure  upon  this  frightful  waste. 
Fortunately  they  succeeded  in  reaching  a  cluster  of  pines  about 
sunset.  Their  axes  were  immediately  at  work ;  they  cut  down 
trees,  piled  them  up  in  great  heaps,  and  soon  had  huge  fires  "  to 
cheer  their  cold  and  hungry  hearts." 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  again  began  to  snow, 
and  at  daybreak  they  found  themselves,  as  it  wiere,  in  a  cloud; 
scarcely  being  able  to  distinguish  objects  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  yards.  Guiding  themselves  by  the  sound  of  running 
water,  they  set  out  for  the  river,  and  by  slipping  and  sliding  con- 
trived to  get  down  to  its  bank.  One  of  the  horses,  missing  his 
footing,  roUed  down  several  hundred  yards  with  his  load,  but  sus- 
tained no  injury.  The  weather  in  the  valley  was  less  rigorous 
than  on  the  hills.  The  snow  lay  but  ankle  deep,  and  there  was 
a  quiet  rain  now  falling.  After  creeping  along  for  six  miles,  they 
encamped  on  the  border  of  the  river.  Being  utterly  destitute  of 
provisions,  they  were  again  compelled  to  kill  one  of  their  horses 
to  appease  their  famishing  hunger. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  wanderers  had  now  accomplished  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  miles  of  their  dreary  journey  since  leaving  the  Caldron  Linn ; 
how  much  further  they  had  yet  to  travel,  and  what  hardships  to 
encounter,  no  one  knew. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  December,  they  left  their  dismal 
encampment,  but  had  scarcely  begun  their  march,  when,  to  their 
surprise,  they  beheld  a  party  of  white  men  coming  up  along  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river.  As  they  drew  nearer,  they  were  re- 
cognised for  Mr.  Crooks  and  his  companions.  When  they  came 
opposite,  and  could  make  themselves  heard  across  the  murmuring 
of  the  river,  their  first  cry  was  for  food ;  in  fact,  they  were  almost 
starved.  Mr.  Hunt  immediately  returned  to  the  camp,  and  had 
a  kind  of  canoe  made  out  of  the  skin  of  the  horse,  killed  on  the 
preceding  night.  This  was  done  after  the  Indian  fashion,  by  draw- 
ing up  the  edges  of  the  skin  with  thongs,  and  keeping  them  dis- 
tended by  sticks  or  thwarts  pieces.  In  this  frail  bark  Sardepie, 
one  of  the  Canadians,  carried  over  a  portion  of  the  flesh  of  the 
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horse  to  tlie  famishing  party  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
brought  back  with  them  Mr.  Crooks,  and  the  Canadian,  Le  Clerc. 
The  forlorn  and  wasted  looks,  and  starving  condition  of  these  two 
men,  struck  dismay  to  the.  hearts  of  Mr.  Hunt's  followers.  They 
had  been  accustomed  to  each  other's  appearance,  and  to  the  gradual 
operation  of  hunger  and  hardship  upon  their  frames,  but  the 
change  in  the  looks  of  these  men,  since  last  they  parted,  was  a  type 
of  the  famine  and  desolation  of  the  land  ;  and  they  now  began  to 
indulge  the  horrible  presentiment  that  they  would  all  starve  to- 
gether, or  be  reduced  to  the  direful  alternative  of  casting  lots! 

When  Mr.  Crooks  had  appeased  his  hunger,  he  gave  Mr.  Hunt 
some  account  of  his  wayfaring.  On  the  side  of  the  river,  along 
which  he  had  kept,  he  had  met  with  but  few  Indians,  and  those  were 
too  miserably  poor  to  yield  much  assistance.  For  the  first  eigh- 
teen days  after  leaving  the  Caldron  Linn,  he  and  his  men  had  been 
confined  to  half  a  meal  in  twenty-four  hours ;  for  three  days  fol- 
lowing they  had  subsisted  on  a  single  beaver,  a  few  wild  cherries, 
and  the  soles  of  old  moccasons  ;  and  for  the  last  six  days,  their 
only  animal  food  had  been  the  carcass  of  a  dog.  They  had  been 
three  days' journey  further  down  the  river  than  Mr.  Hunt,  always 
keeping  as  near  to  its  banks  as  possible,  and  frequently  climbing 
over  sharp  and  rocky  ridges  that  projected  into  the  stream.  At 
length  they  had  arrived  to  where  the  mountains  increased  in  height, 
and  came  closer  to  the  river,  with  perpendicular  precipices,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  to  keep  along  the  stream.  The  river  here 
rushed  with  incredible  ^velocity  through  a  defile  not  more  than 
thirty  yards  wide,  where  cascades  and  rapids  succeeded  each  other 
almost  without  intermission.  Even  had  the  opposite  banks,  there- 
fore, been  such  as  to  permit  a  continuance  of  their  journey,  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  attempt  to  pass  the  tumultuous  cur- 
rent, either  on  rafts  or  otherwise.  Still  bent,  however,  on  push- 
ing forward,  they  attempted  to  climb  the  opposing  mountains  ; 
and  struggled  on  through  the  snow  for  half  a  day  until,  coming 
to  where  they  could  command  a  prospect,  they  found  that  they 
were  not  half  way  to  the  summit,  and  that  mountain  upon  moun- 
tain lay  piled  beyond  them,  in  wintry  desolation.  Famished 
and  emaciated  as  they  were,  to  continue  forward  would  be  to  perish ; 
their  only  chance  seemed  to  be  to  regain  the  river,  and  retrace 
their  steps  up  its  banks.  It  was  in  this  forlorn  and  retrograde 
march  that  they  had  met  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party. 

Mr.  Crooks  also  gave  information  of  some  others  of  their  fellow 
adventurers.  He  had  spoken  several  days  previously  with  Mr. 
Reed  and  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  who  with  their  men  were  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  where  it  was  impossible  to  get  over  to  them. 
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They  informed  him  that  Mr.  M'Lellan  had  struck  across  from 
the  little  river  above  the  mountains,  in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with 
some  of  the  tribe  of  Flatheads,  who  inhabit  the  western  skirts  of 
the  Rocky  range.  As  the  companions  of  Reed  and  M'Kenzie 
were  picked  men,  and  had  found  provisions  more  abundant  on 
their  side  of  the  river,  they  were  in  better  condition,  and  more 
fitted  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  than  those 
of  >Mr.  Crooks,  and  when  he  lost  sight  of  them,  were  pushing  on- 
ward, down  the  course  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Hunt  took  a  night  to  revolve  over  his  critical  situation, 
and  to  determine  what  was  to  be  done.  No  time  was  to  be  lost; 
he  had  twenty  men  and  more,  in  his  own  party,  to  provide  for, 
and  Mr.  Crooks  and  his  men  to  relieve.  To  linger  would  be  to 
starve.  The  idea  of  retracing  his  steps  was  intolerable,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  the  discouraging  accounts  of  the  ruggedness  of 
the  mountains  lower  down  the  river,  he  would  have  been  disposed 
to  attempt  them,  but  the  depth  of  the  snow  with  which  they  were 
covered,  deterred  him ;  having  already  experienced  the  impossi- 
bility of  forcing  his  way  against  such  an  impediment. 

The  only  alternative,  therefore,  appeared  to  be,  to  return  and 
seek  the  Indian  bands  scattered  along  the  small  rivers  above  the 
mountains.  Perhaps  from  some  of  these  he  might  procure  horses 
enough  to  support  him  until  he  could  reach  the  Columbia;  for  he 
still  cherished  the  hope  of  arriving  at  that  river  in  the  course  of 
the  winter,  though  he  was  apprehensive  that  few  of  Mr.  Crooks' 
party  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  follow  him.  Even  in  adopt- 
ing this  course,  he  had  to  make  up  his  mind  to  the  certainty  of 
several  days  of  famine  at  the  outset,  for  it  would  take  that 
time  to  reach  the  last  Indian  lodges  from  which  he  had  parted, 
and  until  they  should  arrive  there,  his  people  would  have  noth- 
ing to  subsist  upon  but  haws  and  wild  berries,  excepting  ooe 
miserable  horse,  which  was  little  better  than  skin  and  bone. 

After  a  night  of  sleepless  cogitation,  Mr.  Hunt  announced  to 
his  men  the  dreary  alternative  he  had  adopted,  and  preparatioos 
were  made  to  take  Mr.  Crooks  and  Le  Clerc  across  the  river, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  meat,  as  the  other  party  were  to  keep 
up  along  the  opposite  bank.  The  skin  canoe  had  unfortunately 
been  lost  in  the  night;  a  raft  was  constructed,  therefore,  after 
the  manner  of  the  natives,  of  bundles  of  willows,  but  it  could 
not  be  floated  across  the  impetuous  current.  The  men  were 
directed,  in  consequence,  to  keep  on  along  the  river  by  themselves, 
while  Mr.  Crooks  and  Le  Clerc  would  proceed  with  Mr.  Hunt. 
They  all,  then,  took  up  theit  retrograde  march  with  drooping 
spirits. 
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In  a  little  while,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Crooks  and  Le  Clerc 
were  so  feeble  as  to  walk  with  difficulty,  so  that  Mr.  Hunt  was 
obliged  to  retard  his  pace,  that  they  mi^ht  keep  up  with  him. 
His  men  grew  impatient  at  the  delay.  They  murmured  that  they 
had  a  long  and  desolate  region  to  traverse,  before  they  could  amve 
at  the  point  where  they  might  expect  to  find  horses;  that  it  was 
impossible  for  Crooks  and  Le  Clerc,  in  their  feeble  condition,  to 
get  over  it;  that  to  remain  with  them  would  only  be  to  starve  in 
their  company.  They  importuned  Mr.  Hunt,  therefore,  to  leave 
these  unfortunate  men  to  their  fate,  and  think  only  of  the  safety 
of  himself  and  his  party.  Finding  him  not  to  be  moved  either 
by  entreaties  or  their  clam  ours,  they  began  to  proceed  without  him, 
singly  and  in  parties.  Among  those  who  thus  went  off  was  Pierre 
Dorion,  the  interpreter.  Pierre  owned  the  only  remaining  horse ; 
which  was  now  a  mere  skeleton.  Mr.  Hunt  had  suggested,  in 
their  present  extremity,  that  it  should  be  killed  for  food;  to  which 
the  half-breed  fiatly  refused  his  assent,  and  cudgeUing  the  miser- 
able animal  forward,  pushed  on  sullenly,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
doggedly  determined  to  quarrel  for  his  right.  In  this  way  Mr. 
Hunt  saw  his  men,  one  after  another,  break  away,  until  but  five 
remained  to  bear  him  company. 

On  the  following  morning,  another  raft  was  made,  on  which 
Mr.  Crooks  and  Le  Clerc  again  attempted  to  ferry  themselves 
across  the  river,  but  after  repeated  trials,  had  to  give  up  in 
despair.  This  caused  additional  delay  :  after  which,  they  con- 
tinued to  crawl  forward  at  a  snail's  pace.  Some  of  the  men  who 
had  remained  with  Mr.  Hunt  now  became  impatient  of  these 
incumbrances,  and  urged  him,  clamorously,  to  push  forward,  cry- 
ing out  that  they  should  all  starve.  The  night  which  succeeded 
was  intensely  cold,  so  that  one  of  the  men  was  severely  frost- 
bitten. In  the  course  of  the  night,  Mr.  Crooks  was  taken  ill, 
and  in  the  morning  was  still  more  incompetent  to  travel.  Their 
situation  was  now  desperate,  for  their  stock  of  provisions  was 
reduced  to  three  beaver  skins.  Mr.  Hunt,  therefore,  resolved  to 
push  on,  overtake  his  people,  and  insist  upon  having  the  horse  of 
Pierre  Dorion  sacrificed  for  the  relief  of  all  hands.  Accordingly, 
he  left  two  of  his  men  to  help  Crooks  and  Le  Clerc  on  their  way, 
giving  them  two  of  the  beaver  skins  for  their  support ;  the  re- 
maining skin  he  retained,  as  provision  for  himself  and  the  three 
other  men  who  struck  forward  with  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 
All  that  day,  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  three  comrades  travelled  with- 
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out  eating.  At  night  they  made  a  tantalizing  supper  on  their 
beaver  skin,  and  were  nearly  exhausted  by  hunger  and  cold.  The 
next  day,  December  10th,  they  overtook  the  advance  party,  who 
were  all  as  much  famished  as  themselves,  some  of  them  not 
having  eaten  since  the  morning  of  the  seventh.  Mr.  Hunt  now 
proposed  the  sacrifice  of  Pierre  Dorion's  skeleton  horse.  Here 
he  again  met  with  positive  and  vehement  opposition  from  the 
half-breed,  who  was  too  sullen  and  vindictive  a  fellow  to  be 
easily  dealt  with.  What  was  singular,  the  men,  though  suffering 
such  pinching  hunger,  interfered  in  favour  of  the  horse.  They 
represented,  that  it  was  better  to  keep  on  as  long  as  possible 
without  resorting  to  this  last  resource.  Possibly  the  Indians,  of 
whom  they  were  in  quest,  might  have  shifted  their  ehcampment, 
in  which  case  it  would  be  time  enough  to  kill  the  horse  to  escape 
starvation.  Mr.  Hunt,  therefore,  was  prevailed  upon  to  grant 
Pierre  Dorion's  horse  a  reprieve. 

Fortunately,  they  had  not  proceeded  much  further,  when, 
towards  evening,  they  came  in  sight  of  a  lodge  of  Shoshonies,  with 
a  number  of  horses  grazing  around  it.  The  sight  was  as  unex- 
pected as  it  was  joyous.  Having  seen  no  Indians  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood as  they  passed  down  the  river,  they  must  have  subse- 
quently come  out  from  among  the  mountains.  Mr.  Hunt,  who 
first  descried  them,  checked  the  eagerness  of  his  companions, 
knowing  the  unwillingness  of  these  Indians  to  part  with  their 
horses,  and  their  aptness  to  hurry  them  off  and  conceal  them,  in 
case  of  an  alarm.  This  was  no  time  to  risk  such  a  disappoint- 
ment. Approaching,  therefore,  stealthily  and  silently,  they  came 
upon  the  savages  by  surprise,  who  fled  in  terror.  Five  of  their 
horses  were  eagerly  seized,  and  one  was  despatched  upon  the  spot. 
The  carcass  was  immediately  cut  up,  and  a  part  of  it  hastily 
cooked,  and  ravenously  devoured.  A  man  was  now  sent  on  horse- 
back with  a  supply  of  the  flesh  to  Mr.  Crooks  and  his  compan- 
ions. He  reached  them  in  the  night ;  they  were  so  famished 
that  the  supply  sent  them  seemed  but  to  aggravate  their  hunger, 
and  they  were  almost  tempted  to  kill  and  eat  the  horse  that  had 
brought  the  messenger.  Availing  themselves  of  the  assistance 
of  the  animal,  they  reached  the  camp  early  in  the  morning. 

On  arriving  there,  Mr.  Crooks  was  shocked  to  find  that,  while 
the  people  on  this  side  of  the  river,  were  amply  supplied  with 
provisions,  none  had  been  sent  to  his  own  forlorn  and  famishing 
men  on  the  opposite  bank.  He  immediately  caused  a  skin  canoe 
to  be  constructed,  and  called  out  to  his  men  to  fill  their  campkettles 
with  water  and  hang  them  over  the  fire,  that  no  time  might  be 
lost  in  cooking  the  meat  the  moment  it  should  be  received.     The 
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river  was  so  narrow,  though  deep,  that  every  thing  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  and  seen  across  it.  The  kettles  were  placed  on  the 
fire,  and  the  water  was  boiling  by  the  time  the  canoe  was  com- 
pleted. When  all  was  ready,  however,  no  one  would  undertake 
to  ferry  the  meat  across.  A  vague,  and  almost  superstitious  terror 
had  infected  the  minds  of  Mr.  Hunt's  followers,  enfeebled  and 
rendered  imaginative  of  horrors  by  the  dismal  scenes  and  suffer- 
ings through  which  they  had  passed.  They  regarded  the  haggard 
crew,  hovering  like  spectres  of  famine  on  the  opposite  bank,  with 
indefinite  feelings  of  awe  and  apprehension;  as  if  something 
desperate  and  dangerous  was  to  be  feared  from  them. 

Mr.  Crooks  tried  in  vain  to  reason  or  shame  them  out  of  this 
singular  state  of  mind.  He  then  attempted  to  navigate  the  canoe 
himself,  but  found  his  strength  incompetent  to  brave  the  impetu- 
ous current.  The  good  feelings  of  Ben  Jones,  the  Kentuckian, 
at  length  overcame  his  fears,  and  he  ventured  over.  The  supply 
he  brought  was  received  with  trembling  avidity.  A  poor  Cana- 
dian, however,  named  Jean  Baptiste  Prevost,  whom  famine  had 
rendered  wild  and  desperate,  rHn  frantically  about  the  bank,  after 
Jones  had  returned,  crying  out  to  Mr.  Hunt  to  send  the  canoe 
for  him,  and  take  him  from  that  horrible  region  of  famine,  de- 
claring that  otherwise  he  would  never  march  another  step,  but 
would  lie  down  there  and  die. 

The  canoe  was  shortly  sent  over  again,  under  the  management 
of  Joseph  Delaunay,  with  further  supplies.  Prevost  immediately 
pressed  forward  to  embark.  Delaunay  refused  to  admit  him, 
telling  him  that  there  was  now  a  sufficient  supply  of  meat  on  his 
side  of  the  river.  He  replied  that  it  was  not  cooked,  and  he 
should  starve  before  it  was  ready;  he  implored,  therefore,  to  be 
taken  where  he  could  get  something  to  appease  his  hunger  im- 
mediately. Finding  the  canoe  putting  off  without  him,  he  forced 
himself  aboard.  As  he  drew  near  the  opposite  shore,  and  beheld 
meat  roasting  before  the  fire,  he  jumped  up,  shouted,  clapped  his 
hands,  and  danced  in  a  delirium  pf  joy,  until  he  upset  the  canoe. 
The  poor  wretch  was  swept  away  by  the  current  and  drowned, 
and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  Delaunay  reached  the  shore. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  sent  all  his  men  forward  excepting  two  or  three. 
In  the  evening,  he  caused  another  horse  to  be  killed,  and  a  canoe 
to  be  made  out  of  the  skin,  in  which  he  sent  over  a  further  supply 
of  meat  to  the  opposite  party.  The  canoe  brought  back  John 
Day,  the  Kentucky  hunter,  who  came  to  join  his  former  employer 
and  commander,  Mr.  Crooks.  Poor  Day,  once  so  active  and  vigor- 
ous, was  now  reduced  to  a  condition  even  more  feeble  and  emaci- 
ated than  his  companions.     Mr.  Crooks  had  such  a  value  for  the 
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man,  on  account  of  his  past  services  and  faithful  character,  thai 
he  determined  not  to  quit  him ;  he  exhorted  Mr.  Hunt,  however, 
to  proceed  forward,  and  join  the  party,  as  his  presence  was  all  im- 
portant to  the  conduct  of  the  expedition.  One  of  the  Canadians, 
Jean  Baptiste  Duhreuil,  likewise  remained  with  Mr.  Crooks. 

Mr.  Hunt  left  two  horses  with  them,  and  a  part  of  the  carcass  of 
the  last  that  had  been  killed.  This,  he  hoped,  would  be  sufficient 
to  sustain  them  until  they  should  reach  the  Indian  encampment. 

One  of  the  chief  dangers  attending  the  enfeebled  condition  of 
Mr.  Crooks  and  his  companions,  was  their  being  overtaken  by  the 
Indians  whose  horses  had  been  seized:  though  Mr.  Hunt  hoped  that 
he  had  guarded  against  any  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  savages, 
by  leaving  various  articles  in  their  lodge,  more  than  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  outrage  he  had  been  compelled  to  commit. 

Resuming  his  onward  course,  Mr.  Hunt  came  up  with  his 
people  in  the  evening.  The  next  day,  December  13th,  he  beheld 
several  Indians,  with  three  horses,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  after  a  time  came  to  the  two  lodges  which  he  had  seen 
on  going  down.  Here  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  barter  a  rifle  for 
a  horse,  but  again  succeeded  in  effecting  the  purchase  with  an 
old  tin  kettle,  aided  by  a  few  beads. 

The  two  succeeding  days  were  cold  and  stormy;  the  snow  was 
augmenting,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  ice  running  in  the  river. 
Their  road,  however,  was  becoming  easier;  they  were  getting  out 
of  the  hills,  and  finally  emerged  into  the  open  country,  afler  twenty 
days  of  fatigue,  famine,  and  hardship  of  every  kind,  in  the  in- 
effectual attempt  to  find  a  passage  down  the  river. 

They  now  encamped  on  a  little  willowed  stream,  running  from  the 
east,  which  they  had  crossed  on  the  26th  of  November.  Here  they 
found  a  dozen  lodges  of  Shoshonies,  recently  arrived,  who  informed 
them  that  had  they  persevered  along  the  river,  they  would  have 
found  their  difficulties  augment  until  they  became  absolutely  in- 
surmountable. This  intelligence  added  to  the  anxiety  of  Mr.  Hunt 
for  the  fate  of  Mr.  M'Kenzie  and  his  people,  who  had  kept  on. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  followed  up  the  little  river,  and  encamped  at 
some  lodges  of  Shoshonies,  from  whom  he  procured  a  couple  of 
horses,  a  dog,  a  few  dried  fish,  and  some  roots  and  dried  cherries* 
Two  or  three  days  were  exhausted  in  obtaining  information  about 
the  route,  and  what  time  it  would  take  to  get  to  the  Sciatogas,  a 
hospitable  tribe,  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  represented 
as  having  many  horses.  The  replies  were  various,  but  concurred 
in  saying  that  the  distance  was  great,  and  would  occupy  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty-one  nights.  Mr.  Hunt  then  tried  to  procure  a  guide; 
but  though  he  sent  to  various  lodges  up  and  down  the  river. 
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offering  articles  of  great  value  in  Indian  estimation,  no  one  would 
venture.  The  snow  thej  said  was  waist  deep  in  the  mountains ; 
and  to  all  his  offers  they  shook  their  heads,  gave  a  shiver,  and 
replied,  **  we  shall  freeze !  we  shall  freeze !  "  at  the  same  time 
thej  urged  him  to  remain  and  pass  the  winter  among  them. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  in  a  dismal  dilemma.  To  attempt  the  mountains 
without  a  guide,  would  he  certain  death  to  him  and  all  his  peo- 
ple; to  remain  there,  after  having  already  been  so  long  on  the 
journey,  and  at  such  great  expense,  was  worse  to  him,  he  said, 
than  '*  two  deaths."  He  now  changed  his  tone  with  the  Indians, 
charged  them  with  deceiving  him  in  respect  to  the  mountains,  and 
talking  with  a  "  forked  tongue,"  or,  in  other  words,  with  lying. 
He  upbraided  them  with  their  want  of  courage,  and  told  them  they 
were  women,  to  shrink  from  the  perils  of  such  a  journey.  At 
length  one  of  them,  piqued  by  his  taunts,  or  tempted  by  his  offers, 
agreed  to  be  his  guide ;  for  which  he  was  to  receive  a  gun,  a  pis- 
tol, three  knives,  two  horses,  and  a  little  of  every  article  in  posses- 
sion of  the  party;  a  reward  sufficient  to  make  him  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  his  vagabond  nation. 

Once  more,  then,  on  the  21st  of  December,  they  set  out  upon 
their  wayfaring,  with  newly-excited  spirits.  Two  other  Indians 
accompanied  their  guide,  who  led  them  immediately  back  to  Snake 
Kiver,  which  they  followed  down  for  a  short  distance,  in  search 
of  some  Indian  raftA  made  of  reeds,  on  which  they  might  cross. 
Finding  none,  Mr.  Hunt  caused  a  horse  to  be  killed,  and  a  canoe 
to  be  made  out  of  its  skin.  Here,  on  the  opposite  bank,  they  saw 
the  thirteen  men  of  Mr.  Crooks'  party,  who  had  continued  up 
along  the  river.  They  told  Mr.  Hunt,  across  the  stream,  that 
they  had  not  seen  Mr.  Crooks,  and  the  two  men  who  had  re- 
mained with  him,  since  the  day  that  he  had  separated  from 
them. 

The  canoe  proving  too  small,  another  horse  was  killed,  and 
the  skin  of  it  joined  to  that  of  the  first.  Night  came  on  before 
the  little  bark  had  made  more  than  two  voyages.  Being  badly 
made,  it  was  taken  apart  and  put  together  again,  by  the  light  of 
the  fire.  The  night  was  cold ;  the  men  were  weary  and  disheart- 
ened with  such  varied  and  incessant  toil  and  hardship.  They 
crouched,  dull  and  drooping,  around  their  fires;  many  of  them 
began  to  express  a  wish  to  remain  where  they  were  for  the  win- 
ter. The  very  necessity  of  crossing  the  river  dismayed  some  of 
them  in  their  present  enfeebled  and  dejected  state.  It  was  rapid 
and  turbulent,  and  filled  with  floating  ice,  and  they  remembered 
that  two  of  their  comrades  had  already  perished  in  its  waters. 
Others  looked  forward  with  misgivings  to  the  long  and  dismal 
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journey  through  lonesome  regions  that  awaited  them,  when  they 
should  have  passed  this  dreary  flood. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  December  23d,  they  began 
to  cross  the  river.  Much  ice  had  formed  during  the  night,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  break  it  ibr  some  distance  on  each  shore. 
At  length  they  all  got  over  in  safety  to  the  west  side;  and  their 
spirits  rose  on  having  achieved  this  perilous  passage.  Here  they 
were  joined  by  the  people  of  Mr.  Crooks,  who  had  with  them  a 
horse  and  a  dog,  which  they  had  recently  procured.  The  poor 
fellows  were  in  the  most  squalid  and  emaciated  state.  Three  of 
them  were  so  completely  prostrated  in  strength  and  spirits,  that 
they  expressed  a  wish  to  remain  among  the  Snakes.  Mr.  Hunt, 
therefore,  gave  them  the  canoe,  that  they  might  cross  the  river, 
and  a  few  articles,  with  which  to  procure  necessaries,  until  they 
should  meet  with  Mr.  Crooks.  There  was  another  man,  named 
Michael  Carriere,  who  was  almost  equally  reduced,  but  he  deter- 
mined to  proceed  with  his  comrades,  who  were  now  incorporated 
with  the  party  of  Mr.  Hunt.  After  the  day's  exertions  they  en- 
camped together  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  was  the  last 
night  they  were  to  spend  upon  its  borders.  More  than  eight 
hundred  miles  of  hard  travelling,  and  many  weary  days,  had  it 
cost  them;  and  the  sufferings  connected  with  it  rendered  it 
hateful  in  their  remembrance,  so  that  the  Canadian  voyageurs 
always  spoke  of  it  as  "  La  maudite  riviere  enragee  " — ^the  ac- 
cursed mad  river :  thus  coupling  a  malediction  with  its  name. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  all  things  being  arranged,  Mr.  Hunt 
turned  his  back  upon  the  disastrous  banks  of  Snake  Kiver,  and 
struck  his  course  westward  for  the  mountains.  His  party,  being 
augmented  by  the  late  followers  of  Mr.  Crooks,  amounted  now  to 
thirty-two  white  men,  three  Indians,  and  the  squaw  and  two  chil- 
dren of  Pierre  Dorion.  Five  jaded,  half-starved  horses  were  laden 
with  their  luggage;  and,  in  case  of  need,  were  to  furnbh  them 
with  provisions.  They  travelled  painfully  about  fourteen  miles  a 
day,  over  plains  and  among  hills,  rendered  dreary  by  occasional 
falls  of  snow  and  rain.  Their  only  sustenance  was  a  scanty  meal 
of  horse  flesh  once  in  four-and -twenty  hours. 

On  the  third  day  the  poor  Canadian,  Carriere,  one  of  the 
famished  party  of  Mr.  Crooks,  gave  up  in  despair,  and  lying  down 
upon  the  ground  declared  he  could  go  no  further.  Efforts  were 
made  to  cheer  him  up,  but  it  was  found  that  the  poor  fellow  was 
absolutely  exhausted  and  could  not  keep  on  his  legs.     He  was 
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monnted,  therefore,  upon  one  of  the  horses,  though  the  forlorn 
animal  was  in  little  better  plight  than  himself. 

On  the  28th,  they  came  upon  a  small  streana  winding  to  the 
north,  through  a  fine  level  valley ;  the  mountains  receding  on  each 
side.  Here  their  Indian  friends  pointed  out  a  chain  of  woody 
mountains  to  the  left,  running  north  and  south,  and  covered  with 
snow,  over  which  they  would  have  to  pass.  They  kept  along  the 
valley  for  twenty-one  miles  on  the  29th,  suffering  much  from  a 
continued  fall  of  snow  and  rain,  and  being  twice  obliged  to  ford 
the  icy  stream.  Early  in  the  following  morning  the  squaw  of 
Pierre  Dorion,  who  had  hitherto  kept  on  without  murmuring  or 
fiinching,  was  suddenly  taken  in  labour,  and  enriched  her  husband 
with  another  child.  As  the  fortitude  and  good  conduct  of  the  poor 
woman  had  gained  for  her  the  good- will  of  the  party,  her  situation 
caused  concern  and  perplexity.  Pierre,  however,  treated  the  mat- 
ter as  an  occurrence  that  could  soon  be  arranged,  and  need  cause 
no  delay.  He  remained  by  his  wife  in  the  camp,  with  his  other 
children  and  his  horse,  and  promised  soon  to  rejoin  the  main  body, 
who  proceeded  on  their  march. 

Finding  that  the  little  river  entered  the  mountains,  they  aban- 
doned it,  and  turned  off  for  a  few  miles  among  hills.  Here  another 
Canadian,  named  La  Bonte,  gave  out,  and  had  to  be  helped  on 
horseback.  As  the  horse  was  too  weak  to  bear  both  him  and  his 
pack,  Mr.  Hunt  took  the  latter  upon  his  own  shoulders.  Thus, 
with  difficulties  augmenting  at  every  step,  they  urged  their  toil- 
some way  among  thie  hills,  half  famished,  and  faint  at  heart,  when 
they  came  to  where  a  fair  valley  spread  out  before  them  of  great 
extent,  and  several  leagues  in  width,  with  a  beautiful  stream  mean- 
dering through  it.  A  genial  climate  seemed  to  prevail  here,  for, 
though  the  snow  lay  upon  all  the  mountains  within  sight,  there 
was  none  to  be  seen  in  the  valley.  The  travellers  gazed  with  de- 
light upon  this  serene  sunny  landscape;  but  their  joy  was  complete 
on  beholding  six  lodges  of  Shoshonies  pitched  upon  the  borders 
of  the  stream,  with  a  number  of  horses  and  dogs  about  them.  They 
all  pressed  forward  with  eagerness  and  soon  reached  the  camp. 
Here  their  first  attention  was  to  obtain  provisions.  A  rifle,  an  old 
musket,  a  tomahawk,  a  tin  kettle,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion, soon  procured  them  four  horses,  three  dogs,  and  some  roots. 
Part  of  the  live  stock  was  immediately  killed,  cooked  with  all  ex- 
pedition, and  as  promptly  devoured.  A  hearty  meal  restored  every 
one  to  good  spirits.  In  the  course  of  the  following  morning  the 
Dorion  family  made  its  reappearance.  Pierre  came  trudging  in 
the  advance,  followed  by  his  valued,  though  skeleton  steed,  on 
which  was  mounted  his  squaw,  with  the  new-born  infant  in  her 
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arms,  and  her  boy  of  two  years  old,  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  slnng 
at  her  side.  The  mother  looked  as  unconcerned  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  to  her;  so  easy  is  nature  in  her  operations  in  the  wil- 
derness, when  free  from  the  enfeebling  refinements  of  luxury,  and 
the  tamperings  and  appliances  of  art. 

The  next  morning  ushered  in  the  new  year  (1812).  Mr.  Hunt 
was  about  to  resume  his  march,  when  his  men  requested  permis- 
sion to  celebrate  the  day.  This  was  particularly  urged  by  the 
Canadian  voyageurs,  with  whom  new-year's  day  is  a  fevourite 
festival,  and  who  never  willingly  give  up  a  holiday  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. There  was  no  resisting  such  an  application  ;  so  the 
day  was  passed  in  repose  and  revelry ;  the  poor  Canadians  contriv- 
ed to  sing  and  dance,  in  defiance  of  all  their  hardships ;  and  there 
was  a  sumptuous  new-year's  banquet  of  dog's  meat  and  horse  flesh. 

After  two  days  of  welcome  rest,  the  travellers  addressed  them- 
selves once  more  to  their  painful  journey.  The  Indians  of  the 
lodges  pointed  out  a  distant  gap  through  which  they  must  pass 
in  traversing  the  ridge  of  mountains.  They  assured  them  that 
they  would  be  but  little  incommoded  by  snow,  and  in  three  days 
would  arrive  among  the  Sciatogas.  Mr.  Hunt,  however,  had  been 
so  frequently  deceived  by  Indian  accounts  of  routes  and  dis- 
tances, that  he  gave  but  little  faith  to  this  information. 

The  travellers  continued  their  course  due  west  for  ^ve  days, 
crossing  the  valley  and  entering  the  mountains.  Here  the  tra- 
velling became  excessively  toilsome,  across  rough  stony  ridges, 
and  amidst  fallen  trees.  They  were  often  knee  deep  in  snow, 
and  sometimes  in  the  hollows  between  the  ridges  sank  up  to  their 
waists.  The  weather  was  extremely  cold ;  the  sky  covered  with 
clouds,  so  that  for  days  they  had  not  a  glimpse  of  the  sun.  In 
traversing  the  highest  ridge,  they  had  a  wide  but  chilling  pro- 
spect over  a  wilderness  of  snowy  mountains. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  however,  they  had  crossed  the  dividing 
summit  of  the  chain,  and  were  evidently  under  the  influence  of  a 
milder  climate.  The  snow  began  to  decrease  ;  the  sun  once  more 
emerged  from  the  thick  canopy  of  clouds,  and  shone  cheeringly 
upon  them,  and  they  caught  a  sight  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  plain 
stretching  out  in  the  west.  They  hailed  it  as  the.  poor  Israelites 
hailed  the  first  glimpse  of  the  promised  land,  for  they  flattered 
themselves  that  this  might  be  the  great  plain  of  the  Columbia, 
and  that  their  painful  pilgrimage  might  be  drawing  to  a  close. 

It  was  now  five  days  since  they  had  left  the  lodges  of  the  Sho- 
shonies,  during  which  they  had  come  about  sixty  miles,  and  their 
guide  assured  them  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  they  would 
see  the  Sciatogas. 
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On  the  following  morning,  therefore,  they  pushed  forward  with 
eagerness,  and  soon  fell  upon  a  small  stream  which  led  them 
through  a  deep,  narrow  defile,  between  stupendous  ridges.  Here 
among  the  rocks  and  precipices  they  saw  gangs  of  that  mountain - 
loving  animal,  the  black-tailed  deer,  and  came  to  where  great 
tracks  of  horses  were  to  be  seen  in  all  directions,  made  by  the 
Indian  hunters. 

The  snow  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  hopes  of  soon 
coming  upon  some  Indian  encampment  induced  ]Mr.  Hunt  to 
press  on.  Many  of  the  men,  however,  were  so  enfeebled,  that 
they  could  not  keep  up  with  the  main  body,  but  lagged,  at  inter- 
vals, behind;  and  some  of  them  did  not  arrive  at  the  night  en- 
campment. In  the  course  of  this  day's  march  the  recently  bom 
child  of  Pierre  Dorion  died. 

The  march  was  resumed  early  the  next  morn  ing,  without  waiting 
for  the  stragglers.  The  stream  which  they  had  followed  through- 
out the  preceding  day  was  now  swollen  by  the  influx  of  another 
river ;  the  declivities  of  the  hills  were  green,  and  the  valleys  were 
clothed  with  grass.  At  length  the  jovial  cry  was  given  of  "an 
Indian  camp  ! "  It  was  yet  in  the  distance,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
green  valley,  but  they  could  perceive  that  it  consisted  of  numerous 
lodges,  and  that  hundreds  of  horses  were  grazing  the  grassy 
meadows  around  it.  The  prospect  of  abundance  of  horse  flesh 
diffused  universal  joy,  for  by  this  time  the  whole  stock  of  travel- 
ling provisions  was  reduced  to  the  skeleton  steed  of  Pierre  Dorion, 
and  another  wretched  animal,  equally  emaciated,  that  had  been 
repeatedly  reprieved  during  the  journey. 

A  forced  march  soon  brought  the  weary  and  hungry  travellers 
to  the  camp.  It  proved  to  be  a  strong  party  of  Sciatogas  and 
Tus-che-pas.  There  were  thirty-fou^  lodges,  comfortably  con- 
structed of  mats ;  the  Indians,  too,  were  better  clothed  than  any 
of  the  wandering  bands  they  had  hitherto  met  on  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Indeed  they  were  as  well  clad  as  the  generality 
of  the  wild  hunter  tribes.  Each  had  a  good  buffalo  or  deer  skin 
robe  ;  and  a  deer  skin  hunting  shirt  and  leggins.  Upwards  of  two 
thousand  horses  were  ranging  the  pastures  around  their  encamp- 
ment ;  but  what  delighted  Mr.  Hunt  was,  on  entering  the  lodges, 
to  behold  brass  kettles,  axes,  copper  tea  kettles,  and  various  other 
articles  of  civilized  manufacture,  which  showed  that  these  Indians 
had  an  indirect  communication  with  the  people  of  the  sea-coast 
who  traded  with  the  whites.  He  made  eager  inquiries  of  the 
Sciatogas,  and  gathered  from  them  that  the  great  river  (the  Co- 
lumbia,) was  but  two  days'  march  distant,  and  that  several  white 
people  had  recently  descended  it;  who  he  hoped  might  prove  to  be 
M'Lellan,  M'KenziC)  and  their  companions. 
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It  was  with  the  utmost  joy  and  the  most  profound  gratitude  to 
heaven,  that  Mr.  Hunt  found  himself  and  his  band  of  weary  and 
famishing  wanderers,  thus  safely  extricated  from  the  most  perilous 
part  of  their  long  journey,  and  within  the  prospect  of  a  terminal 
tion  of  their  toils.  All  the  stragglers  who  had  lagged  behind 
arrived,  one  after  another,  excepting  the  poor  Canadian  voyageur, 
Carriere.  He  had  been  seen  late  in  the  preceding  afternoon, 
riding  behind  a  Snake  Indian,  near  some  lodges  of  that  nation, 
a  few  miles  distant  from  the  last  night's  encampment;  and  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  soon  make  his  appearance. 

The  first  object  of  Mr.  Hunt  was  to  obtain  provisions  for  his 
men.  A  little  venison  of  an  indififerent  quality,  and  some  roots 
were  all  that  could  be  procured  that  evening;  but  the  next  day 
he  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  mare  and  colt^  which  were  immedi- 
ately killed,  and  the  cravings  of  the  half-starved  people  in  some 
degree  appeased. 

For  several  days  they  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
Indians,  reposing  after  all  their  hardships,  and  feasting  upon  horse 
flesh  and  roots,  obtained  in  subsequent  traffic.  Many  of  the  peo- 
ple ate  to  such  excess  as  to  render  themselves  sick,  others  were 
lame  from  their  past  journey  ;  but  all  gradually  recruited  in  the 
repose  and  abundance  of  the  valley.  Horses  were  obtained  here 
much  more  readily,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  among  the  Snakes. 
A  blanket,  a  knife,  or  a  half  pound  of  blue  beads,  would  purchase 
a  steed,  and  at  this  rate  many  of  the  men  bought  horses  for  their 
individual  use. 

This  tribe  of  Indians,  who  are  represented  as  a  proud-spirited 
race,  and  uncommonly  cleanly,  never  eat  horses  nor  dogs,  nor  would 
they  permit  the  raw  fiesh  of  either  to  be  brought  into  their  huts. 
They  had  a  small  quantity  of  venison  in  each  lodge,  but  set  so 
high  a  price  upon  it  that  the  white  men,  in  their  impoverished  state, 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  it.  They  hunted  the  deer  on  horse* 
back ;  *^  ringing,"  or  surrounding  them,  and  running  them  down 
in  a  circle.  They  were  admirable  horsemen,  and  their  weapons 
were  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  managed  with  great  dexterity. 
They  were  altogether  primitive  in  their  habits,  and  seemed  to 
cling  to  the  usages  of  savage  life,  even  when  possessed  of  the 
aids  of  civilization.  They  had  axes  among  them,  yet  they  gene- 
rally made  use  of  a  stone  mallet  wrought  into  the  shape  of  a 
bottle,  and  wedges  of  elk  horn,  in  splitting  their  wood.  Though 
they  might  have  two  or  three  brass  kettles  hanging  in  their  lodges, 
yet  they  would  frequently  use  vessels  made  of  willow,  for  carrying 
water,  and  would  even  boil  their  meat  in  them,  by  means  of  hot 
stones.  Their  women  wore  caps  of  willow  neatly  worked  and  figured. 
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As  Carriere,  the  Canadian  straggler,  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance for  two  or  three  days  after  the  encampment  in  the  valley, 
two  men  were  sent  out  on  horseback  in  search  of  him.  They 
returned,  however,  without  success.  The  lodges  of  the  Snake 
Indians,  near  which  he  had  been  seen,  were  removed,  and  they 
could  find  no  trace  of  him.  Several  days  more  elapsed,  yet  no- 
thing was  seen  or  heard  of  him,  or  of  the  Snake  horseman,  be- 
hind whom  he  had  been  last  observed.  It  was  feared,  therefore, 
that  he  had  either  perished  through  hunger  and  fatigue ;  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Indians ;  or,  being  left  to  himself,  had  mistaken 
some  hunting  tracks  for  the  trail  of  the  party,  and  been  led  astray 
and  lost. 

The  river  on  the  banks  of  which  they  were  encamped,  emptied 
into  the  Columbia,  was  called  by  the  natives  the  Eu-o-tal-la,  or 
Umatalla,  and  abounded  with  beaver.  In  the  course  of  their 
sojourn  in  the  valley  which  it  watered,  they  twice  shifted  their 
camp,  proceeding  about  thirty  miles  down  its  course,  which  was 
to  the  west.  A  heavy  fall  of  rain  caused  the  river  to  overflow  its 
banks,  dislodged  them  from  their  encampment,  and  drowned  three 
of  their  horses,  which  were  tethered  in  the  low  ground. 

Further  conversation  with  the  Indians  satisfied  them  that  they 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Columbia.  The  number  of  the 
white  men  who  they  said  had  passed  down  the  river,  agreed  with 
that  of  M'Lellan,  M^Kenzie,  and  their  companions,  and  increased 
the  hope  of  Mr.  Hunt  that  they  might  have  passed  through  the 
wilderness  with  safety. 

These  Indians  had  a  vague  story  that  white  men  were  coming 
to  trade  among  them ;  and  they  often  spoke  of  two  great  men 
named  Ke-Koosh  and  Jacquean,  who  gave  them  tobacco,  and 
smoked  with  them.  Jacquean,  they  said,  had  a  house  somewhere 
upon  the  great  river.  Some  of  the  Canadians  supposed  they  were 
speaking  of  one  Jacquean  Finlay,  a  clerk  of  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany, and  inferred  that  the  house  must  be  some  trading  post  on  one 
of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Columbia.  The  Indians  were  over- 
joyed when  they  found  this  band  of  white  men  intended  to  return 
and  trade  with  them.  They  promised  to  use  aU  diligence  in  col- 
lecting quantities  of  beaver  skins,  and  no  doubt  proceeded  to  make 
deadlj  war  upon  that  sagacious,  but  ill-fated  animal,  who,  in 
general,  lived  in  peaceful  insignificance  among  his  Indian  neigh- 
bours, before  the  intrusion  of  the  white  trader.  On  the  20th  of 
January,  Mr.  Hunt  took  leave  of  these  friendly  Indians,  and  of  the 
river  on  which  they  were  encamped,  and  continued  westward. 

At  length,  on  the  following  day,  the  wayworn  travellers  lifted 
up  their  eyes  and  beheld  before  them  the  long-sought  waters  of 
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the  Columbia.  The  sight  was  hailed  with  as  much  transport  sa 
if  they  had  already  reached  the  end  of  their  pilgrimage ;  nor  can 
we  wonder  at  their  joy.  Two  hundred  and  forty  miles  had  they 
msirched,  through  wintry  wastes  and  rugged  mountains,  since 
leaving  Snake  liiv«r;  and  six  months  of  perilous  wayfaring  had 
they  experienced  since  their  departure  from  the  Arickara  village 
on  the  Missouri.  Their  whole  route  by  land  and  water  from  that 
point  had  been,  according  to  their  computation,  seventeen  hundred 
and  fifty-one  miles,  in  the  course  of  which  they  had  endured  all 
kinds  of  hardships.  In  fact,  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  dan- 
gerous country  of  the  Blackfeet  had  obliged  them  to  make  a  bend 
to  the  south,  and  to  traverse  a  great  additional  extent  of  unknown 
wilderness. 

The  place  where  they  struck  the  Columbia  was  some  distance 
below  the  junction  of  its  two  great  branches,  Lewis  and  Clarke 
Eivers,  and  not  far  from  the  influx  of  the  Wallah-Wallah.  It 
was  a  beautiful  stream,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  totally  free 
from  trees  ;  bordered  in  some  places  with  steep  rocks,  in  others 
with  pebbled  shores. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  they  found  a  miserable  horde 
of  Indians,  called  Akai-chies,  with  no  clothing  but  a  scanty  man- 
tle of  the  skins  of  animals,  and  sometimes  a  pair  of  sleeves  of 
wolfs  skin.  Their  lodges  were  shaped  like  a  tent,  and  very  light 
and  warm,  being  covered  with  mats  of  rushes;  beside  which  they 
had  excavations  on  the  ground,  lined  with  mats,  and  occupied  by 
the  women,  who  were  even  more  slightly  clad  than  the  men. 
These  people  subsisted  chiefly  by  fishing  ;  having  canoes  of  a 
rude  construction,  being  merely  the  trunks  of  pine  trees  split  and 
hollowed  out  by  fire.  Their  lodges  were  well  stored  with  dried 
salmon,  and  they  had  great  quantities  of  fresh  salmon  trout  of  an 
excellent  flavour,  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Umatalla;  of  which 
the  travellers  obtained  a  most  acceptable  supply. 

Finding  that  the  road  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  Mr. 
Hunt  crossed,  and  continued  five  or  six  days  travelling  rather 
slowly  down  along  its  banks,  being  much  delayed  by  the  straying 
of  the  horses,  and  the  attempts  made  by  the  Indians  to  steal  them. 
They  frequently  passed  lodges,  where  they  obtained  fish  and 
dogs.  At  one  place  the  natives  had  just  returned  from  hunting, 
and  had  brought  back  a  large  quantity  of  elk  and  deer  meat,  but 
asked  so  high  a  price  for  it  as  to  be  beyond  the  funds  of  the 
travellers,  so  they  had  to  content  themselves  with  dog's  flesh. 
They  had  by  this  time,  however,  come  to  consider  it  very  choice 
food,  superior  to  horse  flesh,  and  the  minutes  of  the  expedition 
speak  rather  exultingly  now  and  then,  of  their  having  made  a 
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"famous  repast,"  where  this  viand  happened  to  be  unusually 
plentiful. 

They  again  learned  tidings  of  some  of  the  scattered  members 
of  the  expedition,  supposed  to  be  M*Kenzie,  M*Lellan,  and  their 
men,  who  had  preceded  them  down  the  river,  and  had  overturned 
one  of  their  canoes,  by  which  they  lost  many  articles.  All  these 
floating  pieces  of  intelligence  of  their  fellow  adventurers,  who 
had  separated  from  them  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  they 
received  with  eager  interest. 

The  weather  continued  to  be  temperate,  marking  the  superior 
softness  of  the  climate  on  this  side  of  the  mountains.  For  a 
great  part  of  the  time,  the  days  were  delightfully  mild  and  clear, 
like  the  serene  days  of  October  on  the  Atlantic  borders.  The 
country  in  general,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  was  a  con- 
tinual plain,  low  near  the  water,  but  rising  gradually ;  destitute 
of  trees,  and  almost  without  shrubs  or  plants  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cepting a  few  willow  bushes.  After  travelling  about  sixty  miles, 
they  came  to  where  the  country  became  very  hilly  and  the  river 
made  its  way  between  rocky  banks,  and  down  numerous  rapids. 
The  Indians  in  this  vicinity  were  better  clad,  and  altogether  in 
more  prosperous  condition  than  those  above,  and,  as  Mr.  Hunt 
thought,  showed  their  consciousness  of  ease  by  something  like 
sauciness  of  manner.  Thus  prosperity  is  apt  to  produce  arro- 
gance in  savage  as  well  as  in  civilized  life.  In  both  conditions 
man  is  an  animal  that  will  not  bear  pampering. 

From  these  people  Mr.  Hunt  for  the  first  time  received  vague, 
but  deeply  interesting  intelligence  of  that  part  of  the  enterprise 
which  had  proceeded  by  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  The 
Indians  spoke  of  a  number  of  white  men  who  had  built  a  large 
house  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river,  and  surrounded  it  with 
palisades.  None  of  them  had  been  down  to  Astoria  themselves ; 
but  rumours  spread  widely  and  rapidly  from  mouth  to  mouth  among 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  are  carried  to  the  heart  of  the  interior,  by 
hunting  parties  and  migratory  hordes. 

The  establishment  of  a  trading  emporium  at  such  a  point,  also, 
was  calculated  to  cause  a  sensation  to  the  most  remote  parts  oif 
the  vast  wilderness  beyond  the  mountains.  It,  in  a  manner, 
struck  the  pulse  of  the  great  vital  river,  and  vibrated  up  all  its 
tributary  streams. 

It  is  surprising  to  notice  how  well  this  remote  tribe  of  savages 
had  learnt  through  intermediate  gossips,  the  private  feelings  of 
the  colonists  at  Astoria :  it  shows  that  Indians  are  not  the  incu- 
rious and  indifferent  observers  that  they  have  been  represented. 
They  told  Mr.  Hunt  that  the  white  people  at  the  large  house  had 
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been  looking  anxiously  for  many  of  their  friends,  whom  they  had 
expected  to  descend  the  great  river;  and  had  been  in  much 
affliction,  fearing  that  they  were  lost.  Now,  however,  the  arrival 
of  him  and  his  party  would  wipe  away  all  their  tears,  and  they 
would  dance  and  sing  for  joy. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  Mr.  Hunt  arrived  at  the  falls  of  the 
Columbia,  and  encamped  at  the  village  of  Wish-ram,  situated  at  the 
head  of  that  dangerous  pass  of  the  river  called  ^'  the  long  narrows." 


CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

Op  the  village  of  Wish-ram,  the  aborigines'  fishing  mart  of  the 
Columbia,  we  have  given  some  account  in  an  early  chapter  of 
this  work.  The  inhabitants  held  a  traffic  in  the  productions  of 
the  fisheries  of  the  falls,  and  their  village  was  the  trading  resort 
of  the  tribes  from  the  coast  and  from  the  mountains.  Mr.  Hunt 
found  the  inhabitants  shrewder  and -more  intelligent  than  any 
Indians  he  had  met  with.  Trade  had  sharpened  their  wits  though 
it  had  not  improved  their  honesty ;  for  they  were  a  community 
of  arrant  rogues  and  freebooters.  Their  habitations  comported 
with  their  circumstances,  and  were  superior  to  any  the  travellers  had 
yet  seen  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  general,  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  savages  on  the  Pacific  side  of  that  great  barrier,  were 
mere  tents  and  cabins  of  mats,  or  skins,  or  straw,  the  country 
being  destitute  of  timber.  In  Wish-ram,  on  the  contrary,  the 
houses  were  built  of  wood,  with  long  sloping  roofs.  The  floor 
was  sunk  about  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  a 
low  door  at  the  gable  end,  extremely  narrow,  and  partly  sunk. 
Through  this  it  was  necessary  to  crawl,  and  then  to  descend  a 
short  ladder.  This  inconvenient  entrance  was  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  defence;  there  were  loop-holes  also  under  the  eaves, 
apparently  for  the  discharge  of  arrows.  The  houses  were  large, 
generally  containing  two  or  three  families.  Immediately  within 
the  door  were  sleeping  places,  ranged  along  the  walls,  like  berths 
in  a  ship;  and  furnished  with  pallets  of  matting.  These  extended 
along  one-half  of  the  building;  the  remaining  half  was  appro- 
priated to  the  storing  of  dried  fish. 

The  trading  operations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wish-ram  had 
given  them  a  wider  scope  of  information,  and  rendered  their 
village  a  kind  of  head-quarters  of  intelligence.  Mr.  Hunt  was 
able,  therefore,  to  collect  more  distinct  tidings  concerning  the 
settlement  of  Astoria  and  its  afiairs.  One  of  the  inhabitants  had 
been  at  the  trading  post  established  by  David  Stuart  on  the 
Oakinagan,  and  had  picked  up  a  few  words  of  English  there. 
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From  him  Mr.  Hunt  gleaned  various  particulars  about  that 
establishment,  as  well  as  about  the  general  concerns  of  the  enter- 
prise. Others  repeated  the  name  of  Mr.  M'Kay,  the  partner 
who  perished  in  the  massacre  on  board  of  the  Tonquin,  and  gave 
some  account  of  that  melancholy  affair.  They  said  Mr.  M'Kay 
was  a  chief  among  the  white  men,  and  had  built  a  great  house  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  had  left  it  and  sailed  away  in  a  large 
ship  to  the  northward,  where  he  had  been  attacked  by  bad  In- 
dians in  canoes.  Mr.  Hunt  was  startled  by  this  intelligence, 
and  made  further  inquiries.  They  informed  him  that  the  Indians 
had  lashed  their  canoes  to  the  ship,  and  fought  until  they  killed 
him  and  all  his  people.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  clear- 
ness with  which  intelligence  is  transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth 
among  the  Indian  tribes.  These  tidings,  though  but  partially 
credited  by  Mr.  Hunt,  filled  his  mind  with  anxious  forebodings. 
He  now  endeavoured  to  procure  canoes,  in  which  to  descend  the 
Columbia,  but  none  suitable  for  the  purpose  were  to  be  obtained 
above  the  narrows;  he  continued  on,  therefore,  the  distance  of 
twelve  miles,  and  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  camp 
was  soon  surrounded  by  loitering  savages,  who  went  prowling 
about,  seeking  what  they  might  pilfer.  .  Being  baffled  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  guard,  they  endeavoured  to  compass  their  ends  by 
other  means.  Towards  evening  a  number  of  warriors  entered 
the  camp  in  ruffling  style;  painted  and  dressed  out  as  if  for  bat- 
tle, and  armed  with  lances,  bows  and  arrows,  and  scalping  knives. 
They  informed  Mr.  Hunt  that  a  party  of  thirty  or  forty  braves 
were  coming  up  from  a  village  below  to  attack  the  camp  and 
carry  off  the  horses,  but  that  they  were  determined  to  stay  with 
him,  and  defend  him.  Mr.  Hunt  received  them  with  great  cold- 
ness, and,  when  they  had  finished  their  story,  gave  them  a  pipe 
to  smoke.  He  then  called  up  all  hands,  stationed  sentinels  in 
different  quarters,  but  told  them  to  keep  as  vigilant  an  eye  within 
the  camp  as  without. 

The  warriors  were  evidently  baffled  by  these  precautions,  and, 
having  smoked  their  pipe,  and  vapoured  off  their  valour,  took  their 
departure.  The  farce,  however,  did  not  end  here.  After  a  little 
while,  the  warriors  returned,  ushering  in  another  savage,  still 
more  heroically  arrayed.  This  they  announced  as  the  chief  of 
the  belligerent  village,  but  as  a  great  pacificator.  His  people 
had  been  furiously  bent  upon  the  attack,  and  would  have  doubt- 
less carried  it  into  effect,  but  this  gallant  chief  had  stood  forth 
as  the  friend  of  white  men,  and  had  dispersed  the  throng  by 
his  own  authority  and  prowess.  Having  vaunted  this  signal 
piece  of  service,  there  was  a  significant  pause;  all  evidently  ex- 
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pecting  some  adequate  rewsird.  Mr.  Hunt  again  produced  the 
pipe,  smoked  with  the  chieftain  and  his  worthy  compeers;  but 
made  no  further  demonstrations  of  gratitude.  They  remained 
about  the  camp  all  night,  but  at  daylight  returned,  baffled  and 
crest-fallen,  to  their  homes,  with  nothing  but  smoke  for  their  pains. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  endeavoured  to  procure  canoes,  of  which  he  saw 
several  about  the  neighbourhood,  extremely  well  made,  with  ele- 
vated stems  and  sterns,  some  of  them  capable  of  carrying,  three 
thousand  pounds'  weight.  He  found  it  extremely  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  deal  with  these  slippery  people,  who  seemed  much  more 
inclined  to  pilfer.  Notwithstanding  a  strict  guard  mainlined 
round  the  camp,  various  implements  were  stolen,  and  several 
horses  carried  off.  Among  the  latter,  we  have  to  include  the 
long-cherished  steed  of  Pierre  Dorion.  From  some  wilful  caprice, 
that  worthy  pitched  his  tent  at  some  distance  from  the  main  body, 
and  tethered  his  invaluable  steed  beside  it,  from  whence  it  was 
abstracted  in  the  night,  to  the  infinite  chagrin  and  mortification 
of  the  hybrid  interpreter. 

Having,  after  several  days'  negotiation,  procured  the  requisite 
number  of  canoes,  Mr.  Hunt  would  gladly  have  left  this  thievish 
neighbourhood,  but  was  detained  until  the  5th  of  February  by 
violent  head  winds,  accompanied  by  snow  and  rain.  Even  after 
he  was  enabled  to  get  under  way,  he  had  still  to  struggle  against 
contrary  winds  and  tempestuous  weather.  The  current  of  the 
river,  however,  was  in  his  favour;  having  made  a  portage  at  the 
grand  rapid,  the  canoes  met  with  no  further  obstruction,  and»  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  February,  swept  round  an  interven- 
ing cape,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  infant  settlement  of  Astoria. 
After  eleven  months'  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  a  great  part  of 
the  time  over  trackless  wastes,  where  the  sight  of  a  savage  wig- 
wam was  a  rarity,  we  may  imagine  the  delight  of  the  poor  weather- 
beaten  travellers,  at  beholding  the  embryo  establishment,  with  its 
magazines,  habitations,  and  picketed  bulwarks,  seated  on  a  high 
point  of  land,  dominating  a  beautiful  little  bay,  in  which  was  a 
trim-built  shallop  riding  quietly  at  anchor.  A  shout  of  joy  burst 
from  each  canoe  at  the  long-wished-for  sight.  They  urged  their 
canoes  across  the  bay,  and  pulled  with  eagerness  for  shore,  where 
all  hands  poured  down  from  the  settlement  to  receive  and  welcome 
them.  Among  the  first  to  greet  them  on  their  landing,  were  some 
of  their  old  comrades  and  fellow-sufferers,  who,  under  the  conduct 
of  Reed,  M*Lellan,  and  M'Kenzie,  had  parted  from  them  at  the 
Caldron  Linn.  These  had  reached  Astoria  nearly  a  month  pre- 
viously, and,  judging  from  their  own  narrow  escape  from  starva- 
tion, had  given  up  ilr.  Hunt  and  his  followers  as  lost.     Their 
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greeting  was  the  more  warm  and  cordial.  As  to  the  Canadian 
voyageurs,  their  mutual  felicitations,  as  usual,  were  loud  and  voci- 
ferous, and  it  was  almost  ludicrous  to  behold  these  ancient  •*  com- 
rades "  and  "  confreres,"  hugging  and  kissing  each  other  on  the 
river  bank. 

When  the  first  greetings  were  over,  the  different  bands  inter- 
changed accounts  of  their  several  wanderings,  after  separating  at 
Snake  River ;  we  shall  briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  leading  particu- 
lars. It  will  be  recollected  by  the  reader,  that  a  small  exploring 
detachment  had  proceeded  down  the  river,  under  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  John  Reed,  a  clerk  of  the  company:  that  another  had  set  off 
under  M'Lellan,  anda  third  in  a  different  direction,  under  M*Kenzie. 
After  wandering  for  several  days  without  meeting  with  Indians, 
or  obtaining  any  supplies,  they  came  together  fortuitously  among 
the  Snake  River  mountains,  some  distance  below  that  disastrous 
pass  or  strait,  which  had  received  the  appellation  of  the  Devil's 
Scuttle  Hole. 

When  thus  united,  their  party  consisted  of  M'Kenzie,  M'Lel- 
lan,  Reed,  and  eight  men,  chiefly  Canadians.  Being  all  in  the 
same  predicament,  without  horses,  provisions,  or  information  of 
any  kind,  they  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to 
return  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  encumber  him  with  so  many  starving  men, 
and  that  their  only  course  was  to  extricate  themselves  as  soon  as 
possible  from  this  land  of  famine  and  misery,  and  make  the  best 
of  their  way  for  the  Columbia.  They  accordingly  continued  to 
follow  the  downward  course  of  Snake  River;  clambering  rocks 
and  mountains,  and  defying  all  the  difliculties  and  dangers  of  that 
rugged  defile,  which  subsequently,  when  the  snows  had  fallen, 
was  found  impassable  by  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Crooks. 

Though  constantly  near  to  the  borders  of  the  river,  and  for  a 
great  part  of  the  time  within  sight  of  its  current,  one  of  their 
greatest  sufferings  was  thirst.  The  river  had  worn  its  way  in  a 
deep  channel  through  rocky  mountains,  destitute  of  brooks  or 
springs.  Its  banks  were  so  high  and  precipitous,  that  there  was 
rarely  any  place  where  the  travellers  could  get  down  to  drink  of 
its  waters.  Frequently  they  suffered  for  miles  the  torments  of 
Tantalus;  water  continually  within  sight,  yet  fevered  with  the 
most  parching  thirst.  Here  and  there  they  met  with  rain-water 
collected  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks,  but  more  than  once  they  were 
reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity;  and  some  of  the  men  had  re- 
course to  the  last  expedient  to  avoid  perishing. 

Their  sufferings  from  hunger  were  equally  severe.  They  could 
meet  with  no  game,  and  subsisted  for  a  time  on  strips  of  beaver 
skin,  broiled  on  the  coals.     These  were  doled  out  in  scanty  ai- 
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lowances,  barely  sufficient  to  keep  up  existence,  and  at  length 
ftviled  them  altogether.  Still  they  crept  feebly  on,  scarce  dragging 
one  limb  after  another,  until  a  severe  snow-storm  brought  them 
to  a  pause.  To  struggle  against  it,  in  their  exhausted  condition, 
was  impossible;  so  cowering  under  an  impending  rock  at  the  foot 
of  a  steep  mountain,  they  prepared  themselves  for  that  wretched 
fate  which  seemed  inevitable. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  when  famine  stared  them  in  the  face, 
M'Lellan  casting  up  his  eyes,  beheld  an  ahsahta,  or  bighorn,  shel- 
tering itself  under  a  shelving  rock  on  the  side  of  the  hill  above 
them.  Being  in  a  more  active  plight  than  any  of  his  comrades, 
and  an  excellent  marksman,  he  set  off  to  get  within  shot  of  the 
animal.  His  companions  wat<;hed  his  movements  with  breathless 
anxiety,  for  their  lives  depended  upon  his  success.  He  made  a 
cautious  circuit;  scrambled  up  the  hill  with  the  utmost  silence, 
and  at  length  arrived,  unperceived,  within  a  proper  distance. 
Here  levelling  bis  rifle  he  took  so  sure  an  aim,  that  the  bighorn 
fell  dead  on  the  spot ;  a  fortunate  circumstance,  for,  to  pursue  it, 
if  merely  wounded,  would  have  been  impossible  in  his  emaciated 
state.  The  declivity  of  the  hill  enabled  him  to  roll  the  carcass 
down  to  his  companions,  who  were  too  feeble  to  climb  the  rocks. 
They  fell  to  work  to  cut  it  up;  yet  exerted  a  remarkable  self- 
denial  for  men  in  their  starving  condition,  for  they  contented 
themselves  for  the  present  with  a  soup  made  from  the  bones,  re- 
serving the  flesh  for  future  repasts.  This  providential  relief  gave 
them  strength  to  pursue  their  journey,  but  they  were  frequently 
reduced  to  almost  equal  straits,  and  it  was  only  the  smallness  of 
their  party,  requiring  a  small  supply  of  provisions,  that  enabled 
them  to  get  through  this  desolate  region  with  their  lives. 

At  length,  after  twenty- one  days  of  toil  and  suflfering,  they  got 
through  these  mountains,  and  arrived  at  a  tributary  stream  of 
that  branch  of  the  Columbia  called  Lewis  River,  of  which  Snake 
River  forms  the  southern  fork.  In  this  neighbourhood  they  met 
with  wild  horses,  the  first  they  had  seen  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  From  hence  they  made  their  way  to  Lewis  River, 
where  they  fell  in  with  a  friendly  tribe  of  Indians,  who  freely  ad- 
ministered to  their  necessities.  On  this  river  they  procured  two 
canoes,  in  which  they  dropped  down  the  stream  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Columbia,  and  then  down  that  river  to  Astoria,  where 
they  arrived  haggard  and  emaciated,  and  perfectly  in  rags. 

Thus,  all  the  leading  persons  of  Mr.  Hunt's  expedition  were  once 
more  gathered  together,  excepting  Mr.  Crooks,  of  whose  safety 
they  entertained  but  little  hope,  considering  the  feeble  coDdition 
in  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  leave  him  in  the  heart  of 
the  wilderness. 
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A  day  was  now  given  up  to  jubilee,  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions,  and  the  jo3rful  meeting  of  the  va- 
rious scattered  bands  of  adventurers  at  Astoria.  The  colours  were 
hoisted ;  the  guns,  great  and  small,  were  fired ;  there  was  a  feast 
of  fish;  of  beaver,  and  venison,  which  relished  well  with  men  who 
had  so  long  been  glad  to  revel  on  horse  flesh  and  dogs'  meat ;  a 
genial  allowance  of  grog  was  issued,  to  increase  the  general  ani- 
mation, and  the  festivities  wound  up,  as  usual,  with  a  grand  dance 
at  night,  bj  the  Canadian  vojageurs.* 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  winter  had  passed  away  tranquilly  at  Astoria.  The  appre- 
hensions of  hostility  from  the  natives  had  subsided;  indeed,  as 
the  season  advanced,  the  Indians  for  the  most  part  had  disap- 
peared from  the  neighbourhood,  and  abandoned  the  sea-coast,  so 
that,  for  want  of  their  aid,  the  colonists  had  at  times  suffered  con- 
siderably for  want  of  provisions.  The  hunters  belonging  to  the 
establishment  made  frequent  and  wide  excursions,  but  with  very 
moderate  success.  There  were  some  deer  and  a  few  bears  to  be 
found  in  the  vicinity,  and  elk  in  great  numbers;  the  country, 
however,  was  so  rough,  and  the  woods  so  close  and  entangled, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  beat  up  the  game.  The  preva- 
lent rains  of  winter,  also,  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  hunter  to 
keep  his  arms  in  order.  The  quantity  of  game,  therefore,  brought 
in  by  the  hunters  was  extremely  scanty,  and  it  was  frequently 
necessary  to  put  all  hands  on  very  modepite  allowance.  Towards 
spring,  however,  the  fishing  season  commenced, — the  season  of 
plenty  on  the  Columbia.  About  the  beginning  of  February,  a 
small  kind  of  fish,  about  six  inches  long,  called  by  the  natives 
the  uthlecan,  and  resembling  the  smelt,  made  its  appearance  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  said  to  be  of  delicious  flavour,  and 
so  fat  as  to  burn  like  a  candle,  for  which  it  is  often  used  by  the 
natives.  It  enters  the  river  in  immense  shoals,  like  solid  co- 
lumns, often  extending  to  the  depth  of  five  or  more  feet,  and  is 
scooped  up  by  the  natives  with  small  nets  at  the  end  of  poles. 
In  this  way  diey  will  soon  fill  a  canoe,  or  form  a  great  heap  upon 
the  river  banks.  These  fish  constitute  a  principal  article  of  their 
food;  the  women  drying  them  and  stringing  them  on  cords.  As 
the  uthlecan  is  only  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  the 
arrival  of  it  soon  brought  back  the  natives  to  the  coast ;  who 

*  Tlie  distance  from  St.  Loais  to  Astoria,  by  the  route  travelled  by  Hunt  and  M'Eenzie, 
-was  upwards  of  fhirty-fl?e  hondred  miles,  Uioos^h  in  a  direct  line  it  does  not  exceed  eighteen 
Imiidred. 
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again  resorted  to  tbe  factory  to  trade,  and  fi'om  that  time  fur- 
nished plentiful  supplies  of  fish. 

The  sturgeon  msJ^es  its  appearance  in  the  river  shortly  after 
the  uthlecan,  and  is  taken  in  different  ways  by  the  natives ; 
sometimes  they  spear  it ;  but  oftener  they  use  the  hook  and  line, 
and  the  net.  Occasionally,  they  sink  a  cord  in  the  river  by  a 
heavy  weight,  with  a  buoy  at  the  upper  end,  to  keep  it  floating. 
To  this  cord  several  hooks  are  attached  by  short  lines,  a  few  feet 
distant  from  each  other,  and  baited  with  small  fish.  This  ap- 
paratus is  often  set  towards  night,  and  by  the  next  morning 
several  sturgeon  will  be  found  hooked  by  it ;  for  though  a  large 
and  strong  fish,  it  makes  but  little  resistance  when  ensnared. 

The  salmon,  which  are  the  prime  fish  of  the  Columbia,  and 
as  important  to  the  piscatory  tribes  as  are  the  buffaloes  to  the 
hunters  of  the  prairies,  do  not  enter  the  river  until  towards  the 
latter  part  of  May,  from  which  time,  until  the  middle  of  August^ 
they  abound,  and  are  taken  in  vast  quantities,  either  with  the 
spear  or  seine,  and  mostly  in  shallow  water.  An  inferior  species 
succeeds,  and  continues  from  August  to  December.  It  is  re- 
markable for  having  a  double  row  of  teeth,  half  an  inch  long  and 
extremely  sharp,  from  whence  it  has  received  the  name  of  the 
dog-toothed  salmon.  It  is  generally  killed  with  the  spear  in 
small  rivulets,  and  smoked  for  winter  provision.  We  have 
noticed  in  a  former  chapter  the  mode  in  which  the  salmon  are 
taken  and  cured  at  the  falls  of  the  Columbia,  and  put  up  in 
parcels  for  exportation.  From  these  difierent  fisheries  of  the 
river  tribes,  the  establishment  at  Astoria  had  to  derive  much  of 
its  precarious  supplies  of  provisions. 

A  year's  residence  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  various 
expeditions  in  the  interior,  had  now  given  the  Astorians  some 
idea  of  the  country.  The  whole  coast  is  described  as  remarkahly 
rugged  and  mountainous,  with  dense  forests  of  hemlock,  spruce, 
white  and  red  cedar,  cotton-wood,  white  oak,  white  and  swamp 
ash,  willow,  and  a  few  walnut.  There  is  likewise  an  undei^owth 
of  aromatic  shrubs,  creepers,  and  clambering  vines,  that  render 
the  forests  almost  impenetrable ;  together  with  berries  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  gooseberries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  both  red  and 
yellow,  very  large  and  finely-flavoured  whortleberries,  cran- 
berries, serviceberries,  blackberries,  currants,  sloes,  and  wild 
and  choke  cherries. 

Among  the  flowering  vines  is  one  deserving  of  particular 
notice.  Each  flower  is  composed  of  six  leaves  or  petals,  about 
three  inches  in  length,  of  a  beautiful  crimson,  the  inside  spotted 
with  white.     Its  leaves,  of  a  fine  green,  are  oval,  and  disposed 
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by  threes.  This  plant  climbs  upon  the  trees  without  attaching 
itself  to  them ;  when  it  has  reached  the  topmost  branches,  it 
descends  perpendicularly,  and  as  it  continues  to  grow,  extends 
from  tree  to  tree,  until  its  various  stalks  interlace  the  grove  like 
the  rigging  of  a  ship.  The  stems  or  trunks  of  this  vine  are 
tougher  and  more  flexible  than  willow,  and  are  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  fathoms  in  length.  From  the  fibres,  the  Indians  manu- 
facture baskets  of  such  close  texture  as  to  hold  water. 

The  principal  quadrupeds  that  had  been  seen  by  the  colonists 
in  their  various  expeditions,  were  the  stag,  fallow  deer,  hart, 
black  and  grizzly  bear,  antelope,  ahsahta  or  bighorn,  beaver,  sea 
and  river  otter,  muskrat,  fox,  wolf,  and  panther;  the  latter  ex- 
tremely rare.  The  only  domestic  animals  among  the  natives  were 
horses  and  dogs. 

The  country  abounded  with  aquatic  and  land  birds,  such  as 
swans,  wild  geese,  brant,  ducks  of  almost  every  description,  peli- 
cans, herons,  gulls,  snipes,  curlews,  eagles,vultures, crows, ravens, 
magpies, woodpeckers,  pigeons,  partridges,  pheasants,  grouse,  and 
a  great  variety  of  singing  birds. 

There  were  few  reptiles  ;  the  only  dangerous  kinds  were  the 
rattlesnake,  and  one  striped  with  black,  yellow,  and  white,  about 
four  feot  long.  Among  the  lizard  kind  was  one  about  nine  or  ten 
inches  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  and  three  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  tail  was  round,  and  of  the  same  length  as  the  body. 
The  head  was  triangular,  covered  with  small  square  scales.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  was  likewise  covered  with  small  scales, 
green,  yellow,  black,  and  blue.  Each  foot  had  five  toes,  furnish* 
ed  with  strong  nails,  probably  to  aid  it  in  burrowing,  as  it  usu- 
ally lived  under  ground  on  the  plains. 

A  remarkable  fact,  characteristic  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  is  the  mildness  and  equability  of  the  climate. 
That  great  mountain  barrier  seems  to  divide  the  continent  into 
different  climates,  even  in  the  same  degrees  of  latitude.  The  ri- 
gorous winters,  and  sultry  summers,  and  all  the  capricious  in- 
equalities of  temperature  prevalent  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
mountains,  are  but  little  felt  on  their  western  declivities.  The 
countries  between  them  and  the  Pacific  are  blessed  with  milder 
and  steadier  temperature,  resembling  the  climates  of  parallel  lati- 
tudes in  Europe.  In  the  plains  and  valleys  but  little  snow  falls 
throughout  the  winter,  and  usually  melts  while  falling.  It  rarely 
lies  on  the  ground  more  than  two  days  at  a  time,  except  on  the 
summits  of  the  mountains.  The  winters  are  rainy  rather  than 
cold.  The  rains  for  five  months,  from  the  middle  of  October  to 
the  middle  of  March,  are  almost  incessant,  and  often  accompanied 
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by  tremendous  thunder  and  lightning.  The  winds  prevalent  at 
this  season  are  from  the  south  and  south-east,  which  usually  bring 
rain.  Those  from  the  north  to  the  south-west  are  the  harbingers 
of  fair  weather  and  a  clear  sky.  The  residue  of  the  year,  from 
the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  October,  an  interval  of 
seven  months,  is  serene  and  delightful.  There  is  scarcely  any 
rain  throughout  this  time,  yet  the  face  of  the  country  is  kept  fresh 
and  verdant  by  nightly  dews,  and  occasionally  by  humid  fogs  in 
the  mornings.  These  are  not  considered  prejudicial  to  health, 
since  both  tlie  natives  and  the  whites  sleep  in  the  open  air  with 
perfect  impunity.  While  this  equable  and  bland  temperature 
prevails  throughout  the  lower  country,  the  peaks  and  ridges  of 
the  vast  mountains  by  which  it  is  dominated,  are  covered  vvith 
perpetual  snow.  This  renders  them  discernible  at  a  great  distance, 
shining  at  times  like  bright  summer  clouds,  at  other  times  assum- 
ing the  most  aerial  tints,  and  always  forming  brilliant  and  strik- 
ing features  in  the  vast  landscape.  The  mild  temperature  pre- 
valent throughout  the  country  is  attributed  by  some  to  the  suc- 
cession of  winds  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  extending  from  latitude 
twenty  degrees  to  at  least  fifty  degrees  north.  These  temper  the 
heat  of  summer,  so  that  in  the  shade  no  one  is  incommoded  by 
perspiration;  they  also  soften  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  produce 
such  a  moderation  in  the  climate,  that  the  inhabitants  can  wear 
the  same  dress  throughout  the  year. 

The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  coast  is  of  a  brown 
colour,  inclining  to  red,  and  generally  poor,  being  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  gravel.  In  the  interior,  and  especially  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  soil  is  generally  blackish,  tliougii 
sometimes  yellow.  It  is  frequently  mixed  with  marl,  and  w^ith 
marine  substances  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  This  kind  of  soil 
extends  to  a  considerable  depth,  as  may  be  perceived  in  the  deep 
cuts  made  by  ravines,  and  by  the  beds  of  rivers.  The  vegetation 
in  these  valleys  is  much  more  abundant  than  nesu*  the  coast  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  in  these  fertile  intervals,  locked  up  between  rocky  sier- 
ras, or  scooped  out  from  barren  wastes,  that  population  must 
extend  itself,  as  it  were,  in  veins  and  ramifications,  if  ever  the 
regions  beyond  the  mountains  should  become  civilized. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

A  BRIEF  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  tribes  or  hordes 
existing  about  the  lower  part  of  the  Columbia  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement ;  a  few  more  particulars  concerning  them  may  be  ac- 
ceptable. The  four  tribes  nearest  to  Astoria,  and  with  whom,  the 
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traders  had  most  intercourse,  were,  as  has  heretofore  been  ob- 
served, the  Chinooks,  the  Clatsops,  the  Wahkiacums,andthe  Cath- 
lamets.  The  Chinooks  resided  chiefly  along  the  banks  of  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  running  parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  through  a  low 
countiy  studded  with  stagnant  pools,  and  emptying  itself  into  Ba- 
ker's Bay,  a  few  miles  from  Cape  Disappointment.  This  was  the 
tribe  over  which  Comcomly,  the  one-eyed  chieftain,  held  sway;  it 
boasted  two  hundred  and  fourteen  fighting  men.  Their  chief  sub- 
sistence was  on  iish,  with  an  occasional  regale  of  the  flesh  of  elk 
and  deer,  and  of  wild  fowl  from  the  neighbouring  ponds. 

The  Clatsops  resided  on  both  sides  of  Point  Adams  ;  they  were 
the  mere  relics  of  a  tribe  which  had  been  nearly  swept  oflT  by  the 
small-pox,  and  did  not  number  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
fighting  men. 

The  Wahkiacums,  or  Waak-i-cums,  inhabited  the  north  side  of 
the  Columbia,  and  numbered  sixty-six  warriors.  They  and  the 
Chinooks  were  originally  the  same ;  but  a  dispute  arising  about 
two  generations  previous  to  the  time  of  the  settlement  between 
the  ruling  chief  and  his  brother  Wahkiacum,  the  latter  seceded, 
and  with  his  adherents  formed  the  present  horde  which  continues 
to  go  by  his  name.  In  this  way  new  tribes  or  clans  are  formed, 
and  lurking  causes  of  hostility  engendered. 

The  Cathlamets  lived  opposite  to  the  lower  village  of  the  Wah- 
kiacums, and  numbered  ninety-four  warriors. 

These  four  tribes,  or  rather  clans,  have  every  appearance  of 
springing  from  the  same  origin,  resembling  each  other  in  person, 
dress,  language^  and  manners.  They  are  rather  a  diminutive  race, 
generally  below  five  feet  five  inches,  with  crooked  legs  and  thick 
ankles — a  deformity  caused  by  their  passing  so  much  of  their  time 
sitting  or  squatting  upon  the  calves  of  their  legs  and  their  heels  in 
the  bottom  of  their  canoes;  a  favourite  position,  which  they  retain 
even  when  on  shore.  The  women  increase  the  deformity  by  wear- 
ing tight  bandages  round  the  ankles,  which  prevent  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  cause  a  swelling  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg. 

Neither  sex  can  boast  of  personal  beauty.  Their  faces  are  round, 
with  small  but  animated  eyes.  Their  noses  are  broad  and  fiat  at 
top,  and  fieshy  at  the  end,  with  large  nosti-ils.  They  have  wide 
mouths,  thick  lips,  and  short,  irregular  and  dirty  teeth.  Indeed, 
good  teeth  are  seldom  to  be  seen  among  the  tribes  west  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  who  live  chiefiy  on  fish. 

In  the  early  stages  of  their  intercourse  with  white  men  these 
savages  were  but  scantily  clad.  In  summer  time  the  men  went  en- 
tirely naked ;  in  winter  and  in  bad  weather  the  men  wore  a  small 
robe,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  made  of  the  skins  of  ani- 
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mals,  or  of  the  wool  of  the  mountain  sheep.  Occasionally  they  wore 
a  kind  of  mantle  of  matting,  to  keep  off  the  rain  ;  but,  having  thus 
protected  the  back  and  shoulders,  they  left  the  rest  of  the  body 
naked.  The  women  wore  similar  robes,  though  shorter,  not  reach- 
ing below  the  waist ;  beside  which  they  had  a  kind  of  petticoat,  or 
fringe,  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knee,  formed  of  the  fibres 
of  cedar  bark,  broken  into  strands,  or  a  tissue  of  silk  grass  twisted 
and  knotted  at  the  ends.  This  was  the  usual  dress  of  the  women 
in  summer;  should  the  weather  be  inclement,  they  added  a  vest 
of  skins,  similar  to  the  robe. 

The  men  carefully  eradicated  every  vestige  of  a  beard,  consider- 
ing it  a  great  deformity.  They  looked  with  disgust  at  the  whiskers 
and  well-furnished  chins  of  the  white  men,  ^d  in  derision  caJled 
them  Long  Beards.  Both  sexes,  on  the  other  hand,  cherished  the 
hair  of  the  head,  which  with  them  is  generally  black  and  rather 
coarse.  They  allowed  it  to  grow  to  a  great  length,  and  were  very 
proud  and  careful  of  it,  sometimes  wearing  it  plaited,  sometimes 
wound  round  the  head  in  fanciful  tresses.  No  greater  afiront 
could  be  oflFered  to  them  than  to  cut  off  their  treasured  locks. 

They  had  conical  hats  with  narrow  rims,  neatly  woven  of  bear 
grass  or  of  the  fibres  of  cedar  bark,  interwoven  with  designs  of 
various  shapes  and  colours;  sometimes  merely  squares  and  trian- 
gles, at  other  times  rude  representations  of  canoes,  with,  men 
fishing  and  harpooning.  These  hats  were  nearly  waterproof,  and 
extremely  durable. 

The  favourite  ornaments  of  the  men  were  collars  of  bears' claws, 
the  proud  trophies  of  hunting  exploits  ;  while  the  women  and 
children  wore  similar  decorations  of  elks'  tusks.  An  intercourse 
with  the  white  traders,  however,  soon  effected  a  change  in  the 
toilets  of  both  sexes.  They  became  fond  of  arraying  themselves 
in  any  article  of  civilized  dress  which  they  could  procure,  and 
often  made  a  most  grotesque  appearance.  They  adapted  naany 
articles  of  finery,  also,  to  their  own  previous  tastes.  Both  sexes 
were  fond  of  adorning  themselves  with  bracelets  of  iron,  brass,  or 
copper.  They  were  delighted,  also,  with  blue  and  white  beads, 
particularly  the  former,  and  wore  broad  tight  bands  of  them  round 
the  waist  and  ankles ;  large  rolls  of  them  round  the  neck,  and 
pendants  of  them  in  the  ears.  The  men,  especially,  who,  in  savage 
life  carry  a  passion  for  personal  decoration  farther  than  the  females, 
did  not  think  their  gala  equipments  complete,  unless  they  had  a 
jewel  of  haiqua,  or  wampum,  dangling  at  the  nose.  Thus  arrayed, 
their  hair  besmeared  with  fish  oil,  and  their  bodies  bedaubed  w^ith 
red  clay,  they  considered  themselves  irresistible. 

When  on  warlike  expeditions,  they  painted  their  faces,  and 
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bodies  in  the  most  hideous  and  grotesque  manner,  according  to  the 
universal  practice  of  American  savages.  Their  arms  were  bows 
and  arrows,  spears,  and  war  clubs.  Some  wore  a  corslet,  formed 
of  pieces  of  hardwood,  laced  together  with  bear  grass,  so  as  to 
form  a  light  coat  of  mail,  pliant  to  the  body;  and  a  kind  of  casque 
of  cedar  bark,  leather,  and  bear  grass,  sufficient  to  protect  the  head 
from  an  arrow  or  war  club.  A  more  complete  article  of  defen- 
sive armour  was  a  buff  jerkin  or  shirt  of  great  thickness,  made 
of  doublings  of  elk  skin,  and  reaching  to  the  feet,  holes  being  left 
for  the  head  and  arms.  This  was  perfectly  arrowproof ;  add  to 
which,  it  was  often  endowed  with  charmed  ^virtues,  by  the  spells 
and  mystic  ceremonials  of  the  medicine  man,  or  conjurer. 

Of  the  peculiar  custom,  prevalent  among  these  people,  of  flat- 
tening the  head,  we  have  already  spoken.  It  is  one  of  those  in- 
stancy of  human  caprice,  like  the  crippling  of  the  feet  of  females 
in  China,  which  are  quite  incomprehensible.  This  custom  pre- 
vails principally  among  the  tribes  on  the  sea-coast,  and  about  the 
lower  parts  of  the  rivers.  How  far  it  extends  along  the  coast  we 
are  not  able  to  ascertain.  Some  of  the  tribes,  both  north  and 
south  of  the  Columbia,  practise  it;  but  they  all  speak  the  Chinook 
language,  and  probably  originated  from  the  same  stock.  As  far 
as  we  can  learn,  the  remoter  tribes,  which  speak  an  entirely  differ- 
ent language,  do  not  flatten  the  head.  This  absurd  custom  de- 
clines, also,  in  receding  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  few  traces 
of  it  are  to  be  found  among  the  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  after  crossing  the  mountains  it  disappears  altogether.  Those 
Indians,  therefore,  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia  and  in 
the  solitary  mountain  regions,  who  are  often  called  Flatheads,  must 
not  be  supposed  to  be  characterized  by  this  deformity.  It  is  an 
appellation  often  given  by  the  hunters  east  of  the  mountain  chain, 
to  all  the  western  Indians,  excepting  the  Snakes. 

The  religious  belief  of  these  people  was  extremely  limited  and 
confined;  or  rather,  in  all  probability,  their  explanations  were  but 
little  understood  by  their  visitors.  They  had  an  idea  of  a  bene- 
volent and  omnipotent  spirit,  the  creator  of  all  things.  They  re- 
present him  as  assuming  various  shapes  at  pleasure,  but  generally 
that  of  an  immense  bird.  He  usually  inhabits  the  sun,  but 
occasionally  wings  his  way  through  the  aerial  regions,  and  sees 
all  that  is  doing  upon  earth.  Should  anything  displease  him,  he 
vents  his  vn-ath  in  terrific  storms  and  tempests,  the  lightning  being 
the  flashes  of  his  eyes,  and  the  thunder  the  clapping  of  his  wings. 
To  propitiate  his  favour  they  offer  to  him  annual  sacrifices  of 
salmon  and  venison,  the  first  fruits  of  their  fishing  and  hunting. 

Beside  this  aerial  spirit  they  believe  in  an  inferior  one,  who 
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inhabits  the  fire,  and  of  whom  they  are  in  perpetual  dread,  as, 
though  he  possesses  equally  the  power  of  good  and  evil,  the  evil 
is  apt  to  predominate.  They  endeavour,  therefore,  to  keep  him 
in  good  humour  by  frequent  ofiPerings.  He  is  supposed  also  to  hare 
great  influence  with  the  winged  spirit,  their  sovereign  protector 
and  benefactor.  They  implore  him,  therefore,  to  act  as  their  in- 
terpreter, and  procure  them  all  desirable  things,  such  as  success 
in  fishing  and  hunting,  abundance  of  game,  fleet  horses,  obedient 
wives,  and  male  children. 

These  Indians  have  likewise  their  priests,  or  conjurers,  or 
medicine  men,  who  pretend  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the  deities, 
and  the  expounders  and  enforcers  of  their  will.  Each  of  these 
medicine  men  has  his  idols  carved  in  wood,  representing  the 
spirits  of  the  air  and  of  the  fire,  under  some  rude  and  grotesque 
form  of  a  horse,  a  bear,  a  beaver,  or  other  quadruped,  or  that  tf  bird 
or  fish.  These  idols  are  hung  round  with  amulets  and  votive 
offerings,  such  as  beavers'  teeth,  and  bears'  and  eagles'  claws. 

When  any  chief  personage  is  on  his  death-bed,  or  dangerously 
ill,  the  medicine  men  are  sent  for.  Each  brings  with  him  his 
idols,  with  which  he  retires  into  a  canoe  to  hold  a  consultation. 
As  doctors  are  prone  to  disagree,  so  these  medicine  men  have  now 
and  then  a  violent  altercation  as  to  the  malady  of  the  patient,  or 
the  treatment  of  it.  To  settle  this  they  beat  their  idols  soundly 
against  each  other;  whichever  first  loses  a  tooth  or  a  claw  is 
considered  as  confuted,  and  his  votary  retires  from  the  field. 

Polygamy  is  not  only  allowed,  but  considered  honourabler  and 
the  greater  number  of  wives  a  man  can  maintain,  the  more  impor- 
tant is  he  in  the  eyes  of  the  tribe.  The  first  wife,  however,  takes 
rank  of  aU  the  others,  and  is  considered  mistress  of  the  house. 
Still  the  domestic  establishment  is  liable  to  jealousies  and  cabals, 
and  the  lord  and  master  has  much  difficulty  in  maintaining  har- 
mony in  his  jangling  household. 

In  the  manuscript  from  which  we  draw  many  of  these  particu- 
lars, it  is  stated  that  he  who  exceeds  his  neighbours  in  the  number 
of  his  wives,  male  children,  and  slaves,  is  elected  chief  of  the 
village;  a  title  to  office  which  we  do  not  recollect  ever  before  to 
have  met  with. 

Feuds  are  frequent  among  these  tribes,  but  are  not  very  deadly. 
They  have  occasionally  pitched  battles,  fought  on  appointed  days, 
and  at  specified  places,  which  are  generally  the  banks  of  a  rivu- 
let. The  adverse  parties  post  themselves  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  stream,  and  at  such  distances  that  the  battles  often  last  a 
long  while  before  any  blood  is  shed.  The  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  seldom  exceeds  half  a  dozen.     Should  the  damage  be 
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equal  on  each  side,  the  war  is  considered  as  honourably  conclud- 
ed ;  should  one  party  lose  more  than  the  other,  it  is  entitled  to  a 
compensation  in  slaves  or  other  property,  otherwise  hostilities 
are  liable  to  be  renewed  nt  a  future  day.  They  are  much  given 
also  to  predatory  inroads  into  the  territories  of  their  enemies, 
and  sometimes  of  their  friendly  neighbours.  Should  they  fall 
upon  a  band  of  inferior  force,  or  upon  a  village  weakly  defended, 
they  act  with  the  ferocity  of  true  poltroons,  slaying  all  the  men, 
and  carrying  off  the  women  and  children  as  slaves.  As  to  the 
property,  it  is  packed  upon  horses,  which  they  bring  with  them 
for  the  purpose.  Thoy  are  mean  and  paltry  as  warriors,  and  al* 
together  inferior  in  heroic  qualities  to  the  savages  of  the  buffalo 
plains  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains. 

A  great  portion  of  their  time  is  passed  in  revelry,  music,  danc- 
ing, and  gambling.  Their  music  scarcely  deserves  the  name, 
the  instruments  being  of  the  rudest  kind.  Their  singing  is  harsh 
and  discordant ;  the  soijgs  are  chiefly  extempore,  relating  to 
passing  circumstances,  the  persons  present,  or  any  trifling  object 
that  strikes  the  attention  of  the  singer.  They  have  several  kinds 
of  dances,  some  of  them  lively  and  pleasing.  The  women  are 
rarely  permitted  to  dance  with  the  men,  but  form  groups  apart, 
dancing  to  the  same  instrument  and  song. 

They  have  a  great  passion  for  play,  arid  a  variety  of  games. 
To  such  a  pitch  of  excitement  are  they  sometimes  roused,  that 
they  gamble  away  every  thing  they  possess,  even  to  their  wives 
and  children.  They  are  notorious  thieves  also,  and  proud  of  their 
dexterity.  He  who  is  frequently  successful,  gains  much  applause 
and  popularity ;  but  the  clumsy  thief,  who  is  detected  in  some 
bungling  attempt,  is  scoffed  at  and  despised,  and  sometimes  se- 
verely punished. 

Such  are  a  few  leading  characteristics  of  the  natives  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Astoria.  They  appear  to  us  inferior  in  many 
respects  to  the  tribes  east  of  the  mountains,  the  bold  rovers  of  the 
prairies ;  and  to  partake  much  of  the  Esquimaux  character,  ele- 
vated in  some  degree  by  a  more  genial  climate,  and  more  varied 
style  of  living. 

The  habits  of  traffic  engendered  at  the  cataracts  of  the  Colum- 
bia, have  had  their  influence  along  the  coast.  The  Chinooks  and 
other  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  soon  proved  themselves 
keen  traders,  and  in  their  early  dealings  with  the  Astorians, 
never  hesitated  to  ask  three  times  what  they  considered  the  real 
value  of  an  article.  They  were  inquisitive,  also,  in  the  extreme, 
and  impertinently  intrusive  ;  and  were  prone  to  indulge  in  scof- 
fing and  ridicule^  at  the  expense  of  the  strangers. 
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In  one  thing,  however,  they  showed  superior  judgment  and  self- 
command  to  most  of  their  race ;  liiis  was  in  their  abstinence  froiu 
ardent  spirits,  and  the  abhorrence  and  disgust  with  which  tbej 
regarded  a  drunkard.  On  one  occasion,  a  son  of  Comcomly  had 
been  induced  to  drink  freely  at  the  factory,  and  went  home  in  a 
^tate  of  intojcicatioQ,  playing  all  kinds  of  mad  pranks,  until  he 
sank  into  a  stupor,  in  which  he  remained  for  two  days.  The  old 
chieftain  repaired  to  his  friend  M'DougaJ,  with  indignation  6am- 
ing  in  his  countenance,  and  bitterly  reproached  him  for  having 
permitted  his  son  to  degrade  himself  into  a  beast,  and  to  render 
himself  an  object  of  scorn  and  laughter  to  his  slave. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

A3  the  spring  opened,  the  little  settlement  of  Astoria  was  in  agi- 
tation, and  prepared  to  send  forth  various  expeditions.  Several 
important  things  were  to  be  done.  It  was  necessary  to  send  a 
supply  of  goods  to  the  trading  post  of  Mr.  David  Stuart,  estab- 
lished in  the  preceding  autumn  on  the  Oakinagan.  The  cache, 
or  secret  deposit,  made  by  Mr.  Hunt  at  the  Caldron  Linn,  was 
likewise  to  be  visited,  and  the  merchandise  and  other  effects  left 
there,  to  be  brought  to  Astoria.  A  third  object  of  moment  was 
to  send  despatches  overland  to  Mr.  Astor  at  New  York,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  settlement,  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  several  expeditions. 

The  task  of  carrying  supplies  to  Oakinagan  'was  assigned  to 
Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  a  spirited  and  enterprising  young  man,  nephew 
to  the  one  who  had  established  the  post.  The  cache  was  to  be 
sought  out  by  two  of  the  clerks,  named  Russell  Famham  and 
Donald  M^Gilles,  conducted  by  a  guide,  and  accompanied  by  eight 
men,  to  assist  in  bringing  home  the  goods. 

As  to  the  despatches,  they  were  confided  to  Mr.  John  Reed  the 
clerk,  the  same  who  had  conducted  one  of  the  exploring  detach- 
ments of  Snake  River.  He  was  now  to  trace  back  his  way  across 
the  mountains  by  the  same  route  by  which  he  had  come,  with  no 
other  companions  or  escort  than  Ben  Jones  the  Kentucky  hunter, 
and  two  Canadians.  As  it  was  still  hoped  that  Mr  Crooks  might 
be  in  existence,  and  that  Mr.  Reed  and  his  party  might  meet  with 
him  in  the  course  of  their  route,  they  were  charged  with  a  small 
supply  of  goods  and  provisions,  to  aid  that  gentleman  on  his  way 
to  Astoria. 

When  the  expedition  of  Reed  was  made  known,  Mr.  M^Lellan 
announced  his  determination  to  accompany  it.  He  had  long  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  smallness  of  his  interest  in  the  copartnership, 
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and  had  requested  an  additional  number  of  shares ;  his  request 
not  being  complied  with,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  company. 
M'Lellan  was  a  man  of  a  singularly  self-willed  and  decided 
character,  with  whom  persuasion  was  useless ;  he  was  permitted, 
therefore,  to  take  his  own  course  without  opposition. 

As  to  Reed,  he  set  about  preparing  for  his  hazardous  journey 
with  the  zeal  of  a  true  Irishman.  He  had  a  tin  case  made,  in  which 
the  letters  and  papers  addressed  to  Mr.  Astor  were  carefully 
soldered  up.  This  case  he  intended  to  strap  upon  his  shoulders, 
so  as  to  bear  it  about  with  him,  sleeping  and  waking,  in  all 
changes  and  chances,  by  land  or  by  water,  and  never  to  part  with 
it  but  with  his  life  I 

As  the  route  of  these  several  parties  would  be  the  same  for 
nearly  four  hundred  miles  up  the  Columbia,  and  within  that  dis- 
tance would  lie  through  the  piratical  pass  of  the  rapids,  and  among 
the  freebooting  tribes  of  the  river,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
start  about  the  same  time,  and  to  keep  together.  Accordingly, 
on  the  22nd  of  March,  they  all  set  off,  to  the  number  of  seventeen 
men,  in  two  canoes ; — and  here  we  cannot  but  pause  to  notice  the 
hardihood  of  these  several  expeditions,  so  insignificant  in  point 
of  force,  and  severally  destined  to  traverse  immense  wildernesses, 
where  larger  parties  had  experienced  so  much  danger  and  distress. 
"When  recruits  were  sought  in  the  preceding  year  among  experi- 
enced hunters  and  voyageurs  at  Montreal  and  St.  Louis,  it  was 
considered  dangerous  to  attempt  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains 
with  less  than  sixty  men ;  and  yet  here  we  find  Reed  ready  to 
push  his  way  across  those  barriers  with  merely  three  companions. 
Such  is  the  fearlessness,  the  insensibility  to  danger,  which  men 
acquire  by  the  habitude  of  constant  risk  I  The  mind,  like  the 
body,  becomes  callous  by  exposure. 

The  little  associated  band  proceeded  up  the  river,  under  the 
command  of  Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  and  arrived  early  in  the  month 
of  April  at  the  Long  Narrows,  that  notorious  pli^ndering  place. 
Here  it  was  necessary  to  unload  the  canoes,  and  to  transport  both 
them  and  their  cargoes  to  the  head  of  the  narrows  by  land. 
Their  party  was  too  few  in  numbei;  for  the  purpose.  They  were 
obliged,  therefore,  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  Cathlasco  Indians, 
who  undertook  to  carry  the  goods  on  their  horses.  Forward  then 
they  set,  the  Indians  with  their  horses  weU  freighted,  and  the  first 
load  convoyed  by  Reed  and  five  men,  well  armed ;  the  gallant 
Irishman  striding  along  at  the  head,  with  his  tin  case  of  despatches 
glittering  on  his  back.  In  passing,  however,  through  a  rocky  and 
intricate  defile,  some  of  the  freebooting  vagrants  turned  their 
horses  up  a  narrow  path  and  galloped  off,  carrying  with  them 
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two  bales  of  goods,  and  a  number  of  smaller  articles.  To  follow 
them  was  useless;  indeed,  it  was  with  much  ado  that  the  convoy 
got  into  port  with  the  residue  of  the  cargoes ;  for  some  of  the 
guards  were  pillaged  of  their  knives  and  pocket  handkerchiefs,  and 
the  lustrous  tin  case  of  Mr.  John  Reed  was  in  imminent  jeopardy. 

Mr.  Stuart  heard  of  these  depredations,  and  hastened  forward 
to  the  relief  of  the  convoy,  but  could  not  reach  them  before  dusk, 
by  which  time  they  had  arrived  at  the  village  of  Wish-ram, 
already  noted  for  its  great  fishery,  and  the  knavish  propensities 
of  its  inhabitants.  Here  they  found  themselves  benighted  in  a 
strange  place,  and  surrounded  by  savages  bent  on  pilfering,  if  not 
upon  open  robbery.  Not  knowing  what  active  course  to  take,  they 
remained  under  arms  all  night,  without  closing  an  eye,  and  at  the 
very  first  peep  of  dawn,  when  objects  were  yet  scarce  visible, 
every  thing  was  hastily  embarked,  and,  without  seeking  to  recover 
the  stolen  effects,  they  pushed  off  from  shore,  "  glad  to  bid  adieu," 
as  they  said,  "  to  this  abominable  nest  of  miscreants." 

The  worthies  of  Wish-ram,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  part 
so  easily  with  their  visitors.  Their  cupidity  had  been  quickened 
by  the  plunder  which  they  had  already  taken,  and  their  con- 
fidence increased  by  the  impunity  wdth  which  their  outrage  had 
passed.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  take  further  toll  of  the 
travellers,  and,  if  possible,  to  capture  the  tin  case  of  despatches ; 
which  shining  conspicuously  from  afar,  and  being  guarded  by 
John  Beed  with  such  especial  care,  must,  as  they  supposed,  be 
"  a  great  medicine/' 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  comrades  had  not  proceeded 
far  in  the  canoes,  when  they  beheld  the  whole  rabble  of  Wish-ram 
stringing  in  groups  along  the  bank,  whooping  and  yelling,  and 
gibbering  in  their  wild  jargon,  and  when  they  landed  below  the 
falls,  they  were  surrounded  by  upwards  of  four  hundred  of  these 
river  ruffians,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  war  clubs,  and  other 
savage  weapons.  These  now  pressed  forward,  with  offers  to  carry 
the  canoes  and  effects  up  the  portage.  Mr.  Stuart  declined  forward- 
ing the  goods,  alleging  the  lateness  of  the  hour;  but,  to  keep  them 
in  good  humour,  informed  them,  that,  if  they  conducted  themselves 
well,  their  offered  services  might  probably  be  accepted  in  the 
morning;  in  the  meanwhile,  he  suggested  that  they  might  carry  up 
the  canoes.  They  accordingly  set  off  with  the  two  canoes  on  tiieir 
shoulders,  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  eight  men  well  armed. 

When  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  falls,  the  mischievous  spirit 
of  the  savages  broke  out,  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  destroy- 
ing the  canoes,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  impede  the  white  men 
from  carrying  forward  their  goods,  and  laying  them  open  to  fur- 
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ther  pilfering.  They  were  with  some  difficulty  prevented  from 
committing  this  outrage  by  the  interference  of  an  old  man,  who 
appeared  to  have  authority  among  them;  and,  inconsequence  of 
his  harangue,  the  whole  of  the  hostile  band,  with  the  exception 
of  about  fifty,  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  river,  where  they 
lay  in  wait,  ready  for  further  mischief. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Stuart,  who  had  remained  at  the  foot 
of  the  falls  with  the  goods,  and  who  knew  that  the  proffered  as- 
sistance of  the  savages  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  op- 
portunity to  plunder,  determined,  if  possible,  to  steal  a  march  upon 
them,  and  defeat  their  machinations.  In  the  dead  of  the  night, 
therefore,  about  one  o'clock,  the  moon  shining  brightly,  he  roused 
his  party,  and  proposed  that  they  should  endeavour  to  transport 
the  goods  themselves,  above  the  falls,  before  the  sleeping  savages 
could  be  aware  of  their  operations.  All  hands  sprang  to  the  work 
with  zeal,  and  hurried  it  on  in  the  hope  of  getting  all  over  before 
daylight.  Mr.  Stuart  went  forward  with  the  first  loads,  and  took 
his  station  at  the  head  of  the  portage,  while  Mr.  Eeed  and  Mr 
M'Liellan  remained  at  the  foot  to  forward  the  remainder. 

The  day  dawned  before  the  transportation  was  completed. 
Some  of  the  fifty  Indians  who  had  remained  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  perceived  what  was  going  on,  and,  fueling  themselves 
too  weak  for  an  attack,  gave  the  alarm  to  those  on  the  opposite 
side,  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  whom  embarked  in  several  large 
canoes.  Two  loads  of  goods  yet  remained  to  be  brought  up.  Mr. 
Stuart  despatched  some  of  the  people  for  one  of  the  loads,  with 
a  request  to  Mr.  Reed  to  retain  with  him  as  many  men  as  he 
thought  necessary  to  guard  the  remaining  load,  as  he  suspected 
hostile  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  Mr.  Reed,  however, 
refused  to  retain  any  of  them,  saying  that  M'Lellan  and  himself 
were  sufficient  to  protect  the  small  quantity  that  remained.  The 
men  accordingly  departed  with  the  load,  while  Reed  and  M'Lellau 
continued  to  mount  guard  over  the  residue.  By  this  time,  a 
number  of  the  canoes  had  arrived  from  the  opposite  side.  As  they 
approached  the  shore,  the  unlucky  tin  box  of  John  Reed,  shining 
afar  like  the  brilliant  helmet  of  Euryalus,  caught  their  eyes.  No 
sooner  did  the  canoes  touch  the  shore,  than  they  leaped  forward 
on  the  rocks,  set  up  a  war-whoop,  and  sprang  forward  to  secure 
the  glittering  prize.  Mr.  M*Lellan,  who  was  at  the  river  bank, 
advanced  to  guard  the  goods,  when  one  of  the  savages  attempted 
to  hoodwink  him  with  his  buffalo  robe  with  one  hand,  and  to  stab 
him  with  the  other.  M'Lellan  sprang  back  just  far  enough  to  avoid 
the  blow,  and  raising  his  rifie,  shot  the  ruffian  through  the  heart. 

In  the  meantime  Reed,  who,  with  the  want  of  forethought  ot 
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an  Irishman,  had  neglected  to  remove  the  leathern  cover  from 
the  lock  of  his  rifle,  was  fumbling  at  the  fastenings,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  war  club  that  laid  him  sense- 
less on  the  ground.  In  a  twinkling  he  was  stripped  of  his  rifle 
and  pistols,  and  the  tin  box,  the  cause  of  all  this  onslaught,  was 
borne  off  in  triumph. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  Mr.  Stuart,  who  had  heard  the  war- 
whoop,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  with  Ben  Jones,  and  seven 
others  of  the  men.  When  he  arrived,  Reed  was  weltering  in  his 
blood,  and  an  Indian  standing  over  him  and  about  to  despatch 
him  with  a  tomahawk.  Stuart  gave  the  word,  when  Ben  Jones 
levelled  his  rifle,  and  shot  the  miscreant  on  the  spot.  The  men 
then  gave  a  cheer,  and  charged  upon  the  main  body  of  the 
savages,  who  took  to  instant  flight.  Reed  was  now  raised  from 
the  ground,  and  borne  senseless  and  bleeding  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  portage.  Preparations  were  made  to  launch  the  canoes 
and  embark  all  in  haste,  when  it  was  found  that  thej  were  too 
leakj  to  be  put  in  the  water,  and  that  the  oars  had  been  left  at 
the  foot  of  the  falls.  A  scene  of  confusion  now  ensued.  The 
Indians  were  whooping  and  yelling,  and  running  about  like 
fiends.  A  panic  seized  upon  the  men,  at  being  thus  suddenly 
checked;  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  Canadians  died  within  them, 
and  two  young  men  actually  fainted  away.  The  moment  they 
recovered  their  senses,  Mr.  Stuart  ordered  that  they  should  be 
deprived  of  their  arms,  their  under  garments  taken  off,  and  that 
a  piece  of  cloth  should  be  tied  round  their  waists,  in  imitation  of 
a  squaw;  an  Indian  punishment  for  cowardice.  Thus  equipped, 
they  were  stowed  away  among  the  goods  in  one  of  the  canoes. 
This  ludicrous  affair  excited  the  mirth  of  the  bolder  spirits,  even 
in  the  midst  of  their  perils,  and  roused  the  pride  of  the  wavering. 
The  Indians  having  crossed  back  again  to  the  north  side,  order 
was  restored,  some  of  the  hands  were  sent  back  for  the  oars, 
others  set  to  work  to  calk  and  launch  the  canoes,  and  in  a  little 
while  all  were  embarked  and  were  continuing  their  voyage  along 
the  southern  shore. 

No  sooner  had  they  departed,  than  the  Indians  returned  to  the 
scene  of  action,  bore  off  their  two  comrades,  who  had  been  shot, 
one  of  whom  was  still  living,  and  returned  to  their  village.  Here 
they  killed  two  horses  ;  and  drank  the  hot  blood  to  give  fierceness 
to  their  courage.  They  painted  and  arrayed  themselves  hideously 
for  battle  ;  performed  the  dead  dance  round  the  slain,  and  raised 
the  war  song  of  vengeance.  Then  mounting  their  horses  to  the 
number  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  brandishing  their  wea- 
pons, they  set  off  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  to  get  ahead 
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of  the  canoes,  lie  in  wait  for  them,  and  take  a  terrible  revenge 
on  the  white  men. 

They  succeeded  in  getting  some  distance  above  the  canoes  with- 
out being  discovered,  and  were  crossing  the  river  to  post  themselves 
on  the  side  along  which  the  white  men  were  coasting,  when  they 
were  fortunately  descried.  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  companions  were 
immediately  on  the  alert.  As  they  drew  near  to  the  place  where 
*lae  savages  had  crossed,  they  observed  them  posted  among  steep 
€m^Z.  overhanging  rocks,«close  along  which  the  canoes  would  have 
to  pass.  Finding  that  the  enemy  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground, 
the  whites  stopped  shoi*t  when  within  five  hundred  yards  of  them, 
and  discharged  and  reloaded  their  pieces.  They  then  made  a 
fire,  and  dressed  the  wounds  of  Mr.  lleed,  who  had  received  five 
severe  gashes  in  the  head.  This  being  done,  they  lashed  the 
canoes  together,  fastened  them  to  a  rock  at  a  small  distance  fi*om 
the  shore,  and  there  awaited  the  menaced  attack. 

They  had  not  been  long  posted  in  this  manner,  when  they  saw 
a  canoe  approaching.  It  contained  the  war  chief  of  the  tribe,  and 
three  of  his  principal  warriors.  He  drew  near,  and  made  a  long 
harangue,  in  which  he  informed  them  that  they  had  killed  one 
and  wounded  another  of  his  nation;  that  the  relations  of  the  slain 
cried  out  for  vengeance,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  lead  them 
to  fight*  Still  he  wished  to  spare  unnecessary  bloodshed;  he  pro^ 
posed,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Reed,  who,  ho  observed,  was  little  better 
than  a  dead  man,  might  be  given  up  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  manes 
of  the  deceased  warrior.  This  would  appease  the  fury  of  his 
friends ;  the  hatchet  would  then  be  buried,  and  all  thenceforward 
would  be  friends*  The  answer  was  a  stern  refusal  and  a  defiance, 
and  the  war  chief  saw  that  the  canoes  were  well  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  defence.  He  withdrew,  therefore,  and  returning  to  his 
warriors  among  the  rocks  held  long  deliberations.  Blood  for  blood 
is  a  principle  in  Indian  equity  and  Indian  honour ;  but  though 
the  inhabitants  of  Wish-ram  were  men  of  war,  they  were  likewise 
men  of  traffic,  and  it  was  suggested  that  honour  for  once  might 
give  way  to  profit.  A  negotiation  was  accordingly  opened  with 
the  white  men,  and  after  some  diplomacy,  the  matter  was  com- 
promised for  a  blanket  to  cover  the  dead,  and  some  tobacco  to 
be  smoked  by  the  living.  This  being  granted,  the  heroes  of 
Wishram  crossed  the  river  once  more,  returned  to  their  village 
to  feast  upon  the  horses  whose  blood  they  had  so  vaingloriously 
drunk,  and  the  travellers  pursued  their  voyage  without  further 
molestation. 

The  tin  case,  however,  containing  the  important  despatches  for 
New  York,  was  irretrievably  lost ;  the  very  precaution  taken  by 
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t^he  worthy  E[ibernian  to  secure  his  missives,  had,  hj  rendering 
them  conspicuous,  produced  their  robbery.  The  object  of  his 
overland  journey,  therefore,  being  defeated,  he  gave  up  the  expe- 
dition. The  whole  party  repaired  with  Mr.  Robert  Stuart  to  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  David  Stuart,  on  the  Oakinagan  River. 
After  remaining  here  two  or  three  days,  they  all  set  out  on  their 
return  to  Astoria,  accompanied  by  Mr.  David  Stuart.  This  gen- 
tleman had  a  large  quantity  of  beaver  skins  at  his  establishment, 
but  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  take  them  with  him,  fearing  the 
Ipvy  of  "  black  mail"  at  the  falls. 

On  their  way  down,  when  below  the  forks  of  the  Columbia, 
they  were  hailed  one  day  from  the  shore  in  English.  Looking 
around,  they  descried  two  wretched  men,  entirely  naked.  They 
pulled  to  shore ;  the  men  came  up  and  made  themselves  known. 
They  proved  to  be  Mr.  Crooks  and  his  faithful  follower,  John  Day. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Crooks,  with  Day  and  four 
Canadians,  had  been  so  reduced  by  famine  and  fatigue,  that  Mr. 
Hunt  was  obliged  to  leave  them,  in  the  month  of  December,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Snake  River.  Their  situation  was  the  more 
critical,  as  they  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  band  of  Shosho- 
nies,  whose  horses  had  been  forcibly  seized  by  Mr.  Hunt's  party 
for  provisions.  Mr.  Crooks  remained  here  twenty  days,  detained 
by  the  extremely  reduced  state  of  John  Day,  who  was  utterly 
unable  to  travel,  and  whom  he  would  not  abandon,  as  Day  had 
been  in  his  employ  on  the  Missouri,  and  had  always  proved  him- 
self most  faithful.  Fortunately,  the  Shoshonies  did  not  offer  to 
molest  them.  They  had  never  before  seen  white  men,  and  seemed 
to  entertain  some  superstitions  with  regard  to  them;  for,  though 
they  would  encatnp  near  them  in  the  daytime,  they  would  move 
off  with  their  tents  in  the  night ;  and  finally  disappeared,  with- 
out taking  leave. 

When  Day  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  travel,  they  kept  feebly 
on,  sustaining  themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  until,  in  the  month 
of  February,  when  three  of  the  Canadians,  fearful  of  perishing 
with  want,  left  Mr.  Crooks  on  a  small  river,  on  the  road  by  which 
Mr.  Hunt  had  passed  in  quest  of  Indians.  Mr.  Crooks  followed 
Mr.  Hunt's  track  in  the  snow  for  several  days,  sleeping  as  usual 
in  the  open  air,  and  suffering  all  kinds  of  hardships.  At  length, 
coming  to  a  low  prairie,  he  lost  every  appearance  of  the  "  trail," 
and  wandered  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  the  moun- 
tains, subsisting  sometimes  on  horse  nieat,  sometimes  on  beavera 
and  their  skins,  and  a  part  of  the  time  on  roots. 

About  the  last  of  March,  the  other  Canadian  gave  out,  and  was 
left  with  a  lodge  of  Shoshonies;  but  Mr.  Crooks  and  John  Day 
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Still  TN.ept  on,  and,  finding  the  snow  sufficiently  diminished,  under- 
took, from  Indian  information,  to  cross  the  last  mountain  ridge. 
1'hey  happily  succeeded,  and  afterwards  fell  in  with  the  Wallah- 
Wallahs,  a  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  and  reputed  as  being  frank,  hospitable,  and  sincere. 
They  proved  worthy  of  the  character,  for  they  received  the  poor 
wanderers  kindly,  killed  a  horse  for  them  to  eat,  and  directed 
them  on  their  way  to  the  Columbia.  They  struck  the  river  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  advanced  down  it  one  hundred  miles, 
until  they  came  within  about  twenty  miles  of  the  falls. 

Here  they  met  with  some  of  the  "  chivalry  "  of  that  noted  pass, 
who  received  them  in  a  friendly  way,  and  set  food  before  them  ; 
but,  while  they  were  satisfying  their  hunger,  perfidiously  seized 
their  rifles.  They  then  stripped  them  naked,  and  drove  them  off, 
refusing  the  entreaties  of  Mr.  Crooks  for  a  flint  and  steel  of  which 
they  had  robbed  him;  and  threatening  his  life  if  he  did  not  in- 
stantly depart. 

In  this  forlorn  plight,  still  worse  off  than  before,  they  renewed 
their  wanderings.  They  now  sought  to  find  their  way  back  to  the 
hospitable  Wallah- Wallahs,  and  had  advanced  eighty  miles  along 
the  river,  when  fortunately  on  the  very  morning  that  they  were 
going  to  leave  the  Columbia,  and  strike  inland,  the  canoes  of  Mr. 
Stuart  hove  in  sight. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  joy  of  these  poor  men  at  once  more 
finding  themselves  among  countrymen  and'friendsjor  of  the  honest 
and  hearty  welcome  with  which  they  were  received  by  their  fellow 
adventurers.  The  whole  party  now  continued  down  the  river, 
passed  all  the  dangerous  places  without  interruption,  and  arrived 
safely  at  Astoria  on  the  11th  of  May. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

Having  traced  the  fortunes  of  the  two  expeditions  by  sea  and 
land  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  presented  a  view  of  affairs 
at  Astoria,  we  will  return  for  a  moment  to  the  master  spirit  of 
the  enterprise,  who  regulated  the  springs  of  Astoria,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  New  York. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  part  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Astor  was 
to  furnish  the  Russian  fur  establishment  on  the  northwest  coast 
with  regular  supplies,  so  as  to  render  it  independent  of  those 
casual  vessels  which  cut  up  the  trade  and  supplied  the  natives 
with  arms.  This  plan  had  been  countenanced  by  our  own  govern- 
ment, and  likewise  by  Count  Pahlen,  the  Russian  minister  at 
Washington.  As  its  views,  however,  were  important  and  exten- 
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give,  and  might  eventually  affect  a  wide  coarse  of  commerce,  Mr 
Aster  was  desirous  of  establishing  a  complete  arrangement  on 
the  subject  with  the  Russian  American  Fur  Company,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Russian  government.  For  this  purpose,  in  March 
1811,  he  despatched  a  confidential  agent  to  St.  Petersburgh,  fully 
empowered  to  enter  into  the  requisite  negotiations.  A  passage 
was  given  to  this  gentleman  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  John  Adams,  one  of  its  armed  vessels,  bound  to  a 
European  port. 

The  next  step  of  Mr.  Astor  was  to  despatch  the  annual  ship 
contemplated  on  his  general  plan.  He  had  as  yet  heard  nothing 
of  the  success  of  the  previous  expeditions,  and  had  to  proceed  upon 
the  presumption  that  every  thing  had  been  effected  according  to 
his  instructions.  He  accordingly  fitted  out  a  fine  ship  of  four  hun< 
dred  and  ninety  tons,  called  the  Beaver,  and  freighted  her  with  a 
valuable  cargo  destined  for  the  factory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, the  trade  along  the  coast,  and  the  supply  of  the  Russian 
establishment.  In  this  ship  embarked  a  reinforcement,  consisting 
of  a  partner,  five  clerks,  fifteen  American  labourers,  and  six  Cana-> 
dian  voyageurs.  In  choosing  his  agents  for  his  first  expedition, 
Mr.  Astor  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  British  subjects 
experienced  in  the  Canadian  fur  trade ;  henceforth  it  was  his  in- 
tention, as  much  as  possible,  to  select  Americans,  so  as  to  secure 
an  ascendency  of  American  influence  in  the  management  of  the 
company,  and  to  make  it  decidedly  national. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  John  Clarke,  the  partner,  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  present  expedition,  was  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
though  he  had  passed  much  of  his  life  in  the  northwest,  having 
been  employed  in  the  fur  trade  since  the  age  of  sixteen.  Most 
of  the  clerks  were  young  gentlemen  of  good  connections  in  the 
American  cities,  some  of  whom  embarked  in  the  hope  of  gain, 
others  through  the  mere  spirit  of  adventure  incident  to  youth. 

The  instructions  given  by  Mr.  Astor  to  Captain  Sowle,  the 
commander  of  the  Beaver,  were,  in  some  respects,  hypothetical, 
in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  resting  upon  the  previous  steps 
of  the  enterprise. 

He  was  to  touch  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  inquire  about  the 
fortunes  of  the  Tonquin,  and  whether  an  establishment  had  been 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  If  so,  he  was  to  take  as 
many  Sandwich  Islanders  as  his  ship  would  accommodate,  ani 
proceed  thither.  On  arriving  at  the  river,  he  was  to  observe  great 
caution,  for  even  if  an  establishment  should  have  been  formed,  it 
might  have  fallen  into  hostile  hands.  He  was,  therefore,  to  put 
in  as  if  by  casualty  or  distress,  to  give  himself  out  as  a  coasting 
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trader,  and  to  say  nothing  about  his  ship  being  owned  by  Mr. 
Astor,  until  he  had  ascertained  that  every  thing  was  right.  In 
til  at  case,  he  was  to  land  such  part  of  his  cargo  as  was  intended 
for  the  establishment,  and  to  proceed  to  New  Archangel  with  the 
supplies  intended  for  the  Russian  post  at  that  place,  where  he 
could  receive  peltries  in  payment.  With  these  he  was  to  return 
to  Astoria;  take  in  the  furs  collected  there,  and,  having  com- 
pleted his  cargo  by  trading  along  the  coast,  was  to  proceed  to  Can- 
ton. The  captain  received  the  same  injunctions  that  had  been 
given  to  Captain  Thorn  of  the  Tonquin,  of  great  caution  and  cir- 
cumspection in  his  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  that  he  should 
not  permit  more  than  one  or  two  to  be  on  board  at  a  time. 

The  Beaver  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1811,  and  reached  the  Sandwich  Islands  without  any  occurrence 
of  moment.  Here  a  rumour  was  heard  of  the  disastrous  fate  of 
the  Tonquin.  Deep  solicitude  was  felt  by  every  one  on  board 
for  the  fate  of  both  expeditions,  by  sea  and  land.  Doubts  were 
entertained  whether  any  establishment  had  been  formed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  or  whether  any  of  the  company  would  be 
found  there.  After  much  deliberation,  the  captain  took  twelve 
Sandwich  Islanders  on  board,  for  the  service  of  the  factory,  should 
there  be  one  in  existence,  and  proceeded  on  his  voyage. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  he  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  Colum* 
bia,  and  running  as  near  as  possible,  fired  two  signal-guns.  No 
answer  was  returned,  nor  was  there  any  signal  to  be  descried. 
Night  coming  on,  the  ship  stood  out  to  sea,  and  every  heart 
drooped  as  the  land  faded  away.  On  the  following  morning  they 
again  ran  in  within  four  miles  of  the  shore,  and  lired  other  signal 
guns,  but  still  without  reply.  A  boat  was  then  despatched,  to 
sound  the  channel,  and  attempt  an  entrance;  but  returned  with- 
out success,  there  being  a  tremendous  swell,  and  breakers.  Sig- 
nal guns  were  fired  again  in  the  evening,  but  equally  in  vain,  and 
once  more  the  ship  stood  off  to  sea  for  the  night.  The  captain 
now  gave  up  all  hope  of  finding  any  establishment  at  the  place, 
and  indulged  in  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions.  He  feared  his 
predecessors  had  been  massacred  before  they  had  reached  their 
place  of  destination;  or  if  they  should  have  erected  a  factory,  that 
it  had  been  surprised  and  destroyed  by  the  natives. 

In  this  moment  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  Mr.  Clarke  announced 
his  determination,  in  case  of  the  worst,  to  found  an  establishment 
with  the  present  party,  and  all  hands  bravely  engaged  to  stand  by 
him  in  the  undertaking.  The  next  morning  the  ship  stood  in  for 
the  third  time,  and  fired  three  signal  guns,  but  with  little  hope  of 
reply.     To  the  great  joy  of  the  crew,  three  distinct  guns  were 
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heard  in  answer.  The  apprehensions  of  all  but  Captain  Sowle 
were  now  at  rest.  That  cautious  commander  recollected  the  in- 
structions given  him  by  Mr.  Astor,  and  determined  to  proceed 
with  great  circumspection.  He  was  well  aware  of  Indian  treach- 
ery and  cunning.  It  was  not  impossible,  he  observed,  that  these 
cannon  might  have  been  fir^d  by  the  savages  themselves*  They 
might  have  surprised  the  fort,  massacred  its  inmates ;  and  these 
signal  guns  might  only  be  decoys  to  lure  him  across  the  bar,  that 
they  might  have  a  chance  of  cutting  him  oif,  and  seizing  his  vessel. 

At  length  a  white  flag  was  descried  hoisted  as  a  signal  on  Cape 
Disappointment.  The  passengers  pointed  to  it  in  triumph,  but 
the  captain  did  not  yet  dismiss  his  doubts.  A  beacon  fire  blazed 
through  the  night  on  the  same  place,  but  the  captain  observed 
that  all  these  signals  might  be  treacherous. 

On  the  following  morning,  May  9th,  the  vessel  came  to  anchor 
off  Cape  Disappointment,  outside  of  the  bar.  Towards  noon 
an  Indian  canoe  was  seen  making  for  the  ship,  and  all  hands 
were  ordered  to  be  on  the  alert.  A  few  moments  afterwards,  a 
barge  was  perceived  following  the  canoe.  The  hopes  and  fears 
of  those  on  board  of  the  ship  were  in  tumultuous  agitation,  as 
the  boat  drew  nigh  that  was  to  let  them  know  the  fortunes  of  the 
enterprise,  and  the  fate  of  their  predecessors.  The  captain,  who 
was  haunted  with  the  idea  of  possible  treachery,  did  not  suffer 
his  curiosity  to  get  the  better  of  his  caution,  but  ordered  a  party 
of  his  men  under  arms^  to  receive  the  visitors.  The  canoe  came 
first  alongside,  in  which  were  Comcomly  and  six  Indians;  in  the 
barge  were  M*Dougal,  M'Lellan,  and  eight  Canadians.  A  little 
conversation  with  these  gentlemen  dispelled  all  the  captain's  fears, 
and  the  Beaver  crossing  the  bar  under  their  pilotage,  anchored 
safely  in  Baker's  Bay. 

CHAPTER  XLin. 

The  arrival  of  the  Beaver  with  a  reinforcement  and  supplies, 
gave  new  life  and  vigour  to  affairs  at  Astoria.  These  were  means 
for  extending  the  operations  of  the  establishment,  and  founding 
interior  trading  posts.  Two  parties  were  immediately  set  on  foot 
to  proceed  severally  under  the  command  of  Messrs.  M'Kenzie 
and  Clarke,  and  establish  posts  above  the  forks  of  the  Columbia, 
at  points  where  most  rivalry  and  opposition  were  apprehended 
from  the  Northwest  Company. 

A  third  party,  headed  by  Mr.  David  Stuart,  was  to  repair  with 
supplies  to  the  post  of  that  gentleman  on  the  Oakinagan.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  expeditions,  a  fourth  was  necessary  to  convey  des- 
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patches  to  Mr.  Astor,  at  New  York,  in  place  of  those  unfortunately 
lost  by  John  Reed.  The  safe  conveyance  of  these  despatches 
were  highly  important,  as  by  them  Mr.  Astor  would  receive  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  factory,  and  regulate  his  reinforcements 
and  supplies  accordingly.  The  mission  was  one  of  peril  and 
hardship,  and  required  a  man  of  nerve  and  vigour.  It  was  con- 
fided to  Robert  Stuart,  who,  though  he  had  never  been  across  the 
mountains,  and  a  very  young  man,  had  given  proofs  of  his  com- 
petency to  the  task.  Four  trusty  and  well-tried  men,  who  h^id 
come  over  land  in  Mr.  Hunt's  expedition,  were  given  as  his  guides 
and  hunters.  These  were  Ben  Jones  and  John  Day,  the  Ken- 
tuckians,  and  Andri  Vallar  and  Francis  Le  Clerc,  Canadians. 
Mr.  M'Lellan  again  expressed  his  determination  to  take  this  op- 
portunity of  returning  to  the  Atlantic  States.  In  this  he  was 
joined  by  Mr.  Crooks,  who,  notwithstanding  all  that  he  had  suf- 
fered in  the  dismal  journey  of  the  preceding  winter,  was  ready  to 
retrace  his  steps  and  brave  every  danger  and  hardship,  rather 
than  remain  at  Astoria.  This  little  handful  of  adventurous  men 
we  propose  to  accompany  in  its  long  and  perilous  peregrinations. 

The  several  parties  we  have  mentioned  all  set  off  in  company 
on  the  29th  of  June,  under  a  salute  of  cannon  from  the  fort. 
They  were  to  keep  together,  for  mutual  protection,  through  the 
piratical  passes  of  the  river,  and  to  separate,  on  their  different 
destinations,  at  the  forks  of  the  Qolumbia.  Their  number,  col- 
lectively, was  nearly  sixty,  consisting  of  partners  and  clerks, 
Canadian  voyageurs,  Sandwich  Islanders,  and  American  hunters; 
and  they  embarked  in  two  barges  and  ten  canoes. 

They  had  scarcely  got  under  way,  when  John  Day,  the  Ken- 
tucky hunter,  became  restless  and  uneasy,  and  extremely  way- 
ward in  his  deportment.  This  caused  surprise,  for  in  general  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  cheerful,  manly  deportment.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  recollection  of  past  sufferings  might  harass  his  mind 
in  undertaking  to  retrace  the  scenes  where  they  had  been  expe- 
rienced. As  the  expedition  advanced,  however,  his  agitation  in- 
creased. He  began  to  talk  wildly  and  incoherently,  and  to  show 
manifest  symptoms  of  derangement. 

Mr.  Crooks  now  informed  his  companions  that  in  his  desolate 
wanderings  through  the  Snake  river  country  during  the  preceding 
winter,  in  which  he  had  been  accompanied  by  John  Day,  the  poor 
fellow's  wits  had  been  partially  unsettled  by  the  sufferings  and 
horrors  through  which  they  had  passed,  and  he  doubted  whether 
they  had  ever  been  restored  to  perfect  sanity.  It  was  still  hoped 
that  this  agitation  of  spirit  might  pass  away  as  they  proceeded; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  grew  more  and  more  violent.     His  com- 
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rades  endeavoured  to  divert  his  mind  and  to  draw  him  into  ra-. 
tional  conversation,  but  he  only  became  the  more  exasperated, 
uttering  wild  and  incoherent  ravings.  The  sight  of  any  of  the 
natives  put  him  in  an  absolute  fury,  and  he  would  heap  on  them 
the  most  opprobrious  epithets ;  recollecting,  no  doubt^  what  he 
had  suffered  from  Indian  robbers. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  July  he  became  absolutely  fran- 
tic, and  attempted  to  destroy  himself.  Being  disarmed,  he  sank 
into  quietude,  and  professed  the  greatest  remorse  for  the  crime  he 
had  meditated.  He  then  pretended  to  sleep,  and  having  thus  lul- 
led suspicion,  suddenly  sprang  up,  just  before  daylight,  seized  a 
pair  of  loaded  pistols,  and  endeavoured  to  blow  out  his  brains. 
In  his  hurry  he  fired  too  high,  and  the  balls  passed  over  his  head. 
He  was  instantly  secured  and  placed  under  a  guard  in  one  of  the 
boats.  How  to  dispose  of  him  was  now  the  question,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  him  with  the  expedition.  Fortunately  Mr. 
Stuart  met  with  some  Indians  accustomed  to  trade  with  Astoria. 
These  undertook  to  conduct  John  Day  back  to  the  factory,  and 
deliver  him  there  in  safety.  It  was  with  the  utmost  concern  that 
his  comrades  saw  the  poor  fellow  depart ;  for,  independent  of  his 
invaluable  services  as  a  first-rate  hunter,  his  frank  and  loyal  quali- 
ties had  made  him  a  universal  favourite.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
add  that  the  Indians  executed  their  task  faithfully,  and  landed 
John  Day  among  his  friends  at  Astoria ;  but'his  constitution  was 
completely  broken  by  the  hardships  he  had  undergone,  and  he 
died  within  a  year. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  July  the  party  arrived  at  the  pira- 
tical pass  of  the  river,  and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  first  rapid. 
The  next  day,  before  the  commencement  of  the  portage,  the  great- 
est precautions  were  taken  to  guard  against  lurking  treachery,  or 
open  attack.  The  weapons  of  every  man  were  put  in  order,  and 
his  cartridge-box  replenished.  Each  one  wore  a  kind  of  surcoat 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  elk,  reaching  from  his  neck  to  his  knees, 
and  answering  the  purpose  of  a  shirt  of  mail,  for  it  was  arrow  proof, 
and  could  even  resist  a  musket  ball  at  the  distance  of  ninety  yards. 
Thus  armed  and  equipped,  they  posted  their  forces  in  military 
style.  Five  of  the  officers  took  their  stations  at  each  end  of  the 
portage,  which  was  between  three  and  four  miles  in  length ;  a 
number  of  men  mounted  guard  at  short  distances  along  the  heights 
immediately  overlooking  the  river,  while  the  residue  thus  pro- 
tected from  surprise,  employed  themselves  below  in  dragging  up 
the  barges  and  canoes,  and  carrying  up  the  goods  along  the  narrow 
margin  of  the  rapids.  With  these  precautions  they  ail  passed  un- 
molested.    The  only  accident  that  happened  was  the  upsetting 
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of  one  of  the  canoes,  by  which  some  of  the  goods  sank,  and  others 
floated  down  the  stream.  The  alertness  and  rapacity  of  the  hordes 
which  infest  these  rapids,  were  immediately  apparent.  They 
pounced  upon  the  floating  merchandise  with  the  keenness  of  regu- 
lar wreckers.  A  bale  of  goods  which  landeil  upon  one  of  the 
islands  was  immediately  ripped  open,  one  half  of  its  contents  divid- 
ed among  the  captors,  and  the  other  half  secreted  in  a  lonely  hut 
in  a  deep  ravine.  Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  however,  set  out  in  a  canoe 
with  five  men  and  an  interpreter,  ferreted  out  the  wreckers  in  their 
retreat,  and  succeeded  in  wresting  from  them  their  booty. 

Similar  precautions  to  those  already  mentioned,  and  to  a  still 
greater  extent,  were  observed  in  passing  the  long  narrows,  and  the 
•falls,  where  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  chiv- 
alry of  Wish-ram,  and  its  freebooting  neighbourhood.  In  fact, 
they  had  scarcely  set  their  first  watch  one  night,  when  an  alarm  of 
"  Indians ! "  was  given.  "  To  arms ! "  was  the  cry,  and  every  mau 
was  at  his  post  in  an  instant*  The  alarm  was  explained ;  a  war 
party  of  Shoshonies  had  surprised  a  canoe  of  the  natives  just  below 
the  encampment,  had  murdered  four  men  and  two  women,  and  it 
was  apprehended  they  would  attack  the  camp.  The  boats  and  ca- 
noes were  immediately  hauled  up,  a  breastwork  was  made  of  them, 
and  the  packages,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  with  the  river  in 
the  rear,  and  thus  the  party  remained  fortified  throughout  the  night. 

The  dawn,  however,  dispelled  the  alarm;  the  portage  was 
conducted  in  peace;  the  vagabond  warriors  of  the  vicinity  hov- 
ered about  them  while  at  work,  but  were  kept  at  a  wary  distance. 
They  regarded  the  loads  of  merchandise  with  wistful  eyes,  but 
seeing  the  "  long-beards  "  so  formidable  in  number,  and  so  well 
prepared  for  action,  they  made  no  attempt  either  by  open  force 
or  sly  pilfering  to  collect  their  usual  toll,  but  maintained  a  peace- 
ful demeanour,  and  were  afterwards  rewarded  for  their  good  con- 
duct with  presents  of  tobacco. 

Fifteen  days  were  consumed  in  ascending  from  the  foot  of 
the  first  rapid,  to  the  head  of  the  falls,  a  distance  of  about  eighty 
miles,  but  full  of  all  kinds  of  obstructions.  Having  happily  ac- 
complished these  difiicult  portages,  the  party,  on  the  19  th  of  July, 
arrived  at  a  smoother  part  of  the  river,  and  pursued  their  way  up 
the  stream  with  greater  speed  and  facility. 

They  were  now  in  the  neighbourhood  where  Mr.  Crooks  and 
John  Day  had  been  so  perfidiously  robbed  and  stripped  a  few 
months  previously,  when  confiding  in  the  proffered  hospitality  of 
a  rutfian  band.  On  landing  at  night,  therefore,  a  vigilant  guard 
was  maintained  about  the  camp.  On  the  following  morning  a 
number  of  Indians  made  their  appcai'ance,  and  came  prowling 
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round  the  party  while  at  breakfast.  To  his  great  delight^  Mr. 
Crooks  recognised  among  them  two  of  the  miscreants  by  whom 
he  had  been  robbed.  They  were  instantly  seized,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  thrown  into  one  of  the  canoes.  Here  they  lay  in 
doleful  fright,  expecting  summary  execution.  Mr.  Crooks,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  a  revengeful  disposition,  and  agreed  to  release 
the  culprits  as  soon  as  the  pillaged  property  should  be  restored. 
Several  savages  immediately  started  oif  in  different  directions, 
and  before  night  the  rifles  of  Crooks  and  Day  were  produced  ; 
several  of  the  smaller  articles  pilfered  from  them,  however,  could 
not  be  recovered. 

The  bands  of  the  culprits  were  then  removed,  and  they  lost 
no  time  in  taking  their  departure,  still  under  the  influence  of  ab- 
ject terror,  and  scarcely  crediting  their  senses  that  they  had 
escaped  the  merited  punishment  of  their  offences. 

The  country  on  each  side  of  the  river  now  began  to  assume  a 
different  character.  The  hills,  and  cliffs,  and  forests  disappeared; 
vast  sandy  plains  scantily  clothed  here  and  there  with  short  tufts 
of  grass,  parched  by  the  summer  sun,  stretched  far  away  to  the 
north  and  south.  The  river  was  occasionally  obstructed  with  rocks 
and  rapids,  but  often  there  were  smooth,  placid  intervals,  where 
the  current  was  gentle,  and  the  boatmen  were  enabled  to  lighten 
their  labours  with  the  assistance  of  the  sail. 

The  natives  in  this  part  of  the  river  resided  entirely  on  the 
northern  side.  They  were  hunters,  as  well  as  fishermen,  and  had 
horses  in  plenty.  Some  of  these  were  purchased  by  the  party, 
as  provisions,  and  killed  on  the  spot,  though  they  occasionally 
found  a  difficulty  in  procuring  fuel  wherewith  to  cook  them.  One 
of  the  greatest  dangers  that  beset  the  travellers  in  this  part  of 
their  expedition,  was  the  vast  number  of  rattlesnakes  which  in- 
fested the  rocks  about  the  rapids  and  portages,  and  on  which  the 
men  were  in  danger  of  treading.  They  were  often  found,  too,  in 
quantities  about  the  encampments.  In  one  place,  a  nest  of  them 
lay  coiled  together,  basking  in  the  sun.  Several  guns  loaded 
with  shot  were  discharged  at  them,  and  thirty-seven  killed  and 
wounded.  To  prevent  any  unwelcome  visits  from  them  in  the 
night,  tobacco  was  occasionally  strewed  around  the  tents^  a  weed 
for  which  they  have  a  very  proper  abhorrence. 

On  the  28th  of  July  the  travellers  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wallah- Wallah,  a  bright,  clear  stream,  about  six  feet  deep,  and 
fifty-five  yards  wide,  which  flows  rapidly  over  a  bed  of  sand  and 
gravel,  and  throws  itself  into  the  Columbia,  a  few  miles  below 
Lewis  River.  Here  the  combined  parties  that  had  thus  far  voyaged 
together,  were  to  separate,  each  for  its  particular  destination.- 
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On  the  banks  of  theWallah-Wallah  lived  the  hospitable  tribe  of 
the  same  name  who  had  succoured  Mr.  Crooks  and  John  Dayin  the 
time  of  their  extremity.  No  sooner  did  they  hear  of  the  arrival  of 
the  party  than  they  hastened  to  greet  them.  They  built  a  great  bon- 
fire on  the  bank  of  the  river,  before  the  camp,  and  men  and  women 
danced  round  it  to  the  cadence  of  their  songs,  in  which  they  sang 
the  praises  of  the  white  men,  and  welcomed  them  to  their  country. 

On  the  following  day  a  traffic  was  commenced,  to  procure  horses 
for  such  of  the  party  as  intended  to  proceed  by  land.  The  Wallah- 
Wallahs  are  an  equestrian  tribe.  The  equipments  of  their  horses 
were  rude  and  inconvenient.  High  saddles,  roughly  made  of  deer 
skin,  stuffed  with  hair,  which  chafe  the  horse's  back  and  leave  it 
raw ;  wooden  stirrups,  with  a  thong  of  raw  hide  wrapped  round 
them ;  and  for  bridles  they  have  cords  of  twisted  horse-hair,  which 
they  tie  round  the  under  jaw.  They  are,  like  most  Indians,  bold 
but  hard  riders,  and  when  on  horseback  gallop  about  the  most  dan- 
gerous places,  without  fear  for  themselves,  or  pity  for  their  steeds. 

From  these  people  Mr.  Stuart  purchased  twenty  horses  for  his 
party;  some  for  the  saddle,  and  others  to  transport  the  baggage. 
He  was  fortunate  in  procuring  a  noble  animal  for  his  own  use, 
which  was  praised  by  the  Indians  for  its  great  speed  and  bottom, 
and  a  high  price  set  upon  it.  No  people  understand  better  the 
value  of  a  horse  than  these  equestrian  tribes ;  and  nowhere  is  speed 
a  greater  requisite,  as  they  frequently  engage  in  the  chase  of  the 
antelope,  one  of  the  fleetest  of  animals.  Even  after  the  Indian  who 
sold  this  boasted  horse  to  Mr.  Stuart  had  concluded  his  bargain, 
he  lingered  about  the  animal,  seeming  loath  to  part  from  him,  and 
to  be  sorry  for  what  he  had  done. 

A  day  or  two  were  employed  by  Mr.  Stuart  in  arranging  pack- 
ages and  pack-saddles,  and  making  other  preparations  for  his  long 
and  arduous  journey.  His  party,  by  the  loss  of  John  Day,  was 
now  reduced  to  six,  a  small  number  for  such  an  expedition.  They 
were  young  men,  however,  full  of  courage,  health,  and  good  spirits, 
and  stimulated,  rather  than  appalled  by  danger. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  July,  all  preparations  being  con- 
cluded, Mr.  Stuart  and  his  little  band  mounted  their  steeds,  and 
took  a  farewell  of  their  fellow-travellers,  who  gave  them  three 
hearty  cheers  as  they  set  out  on  their  dangerous  journey.  The 
course  they  took  was  to  the  southeast,  towards  the  fated  region  of 
the  Snake  River.  At  an  immense  distance  rose  a  chain  of  craggy 
mountains,  which  they  would  have  to  traverse ;  they  were  the  same 
among  which  the  travellers  had  experienced  such  sufferings  from 
cold  during  the  preceding  winter,  and  from  their  azure  tints,  when 
seen  at  a  distance,  had  received  the  name  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

In  retracing  the  route  which  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  Mr.  Hunt's 
party  during  the  preceding  winter,  Mr.  Stuart  had  trusted,  in  the 
present  more  favourable  season,  to  tind  easy  travelling  and  abun- 
dant supplies.  On  these  great  wastes  and  wilds,  however,  each 
season  has  its  peculiar  hardships.  The  travellers  had  not  proceeded 
far  before  they  found  themselves  among  naked  and  arid  hills,  with 
a  soil  composed  of  sand  and  clay,  baked  and  brittle,  that  to  ail 
appearance  had  never  been  visited  by  the  dews  of  heaven. 

Not  a  spring,  or  pool,  or  running  stream  was  to  be  seen  ;  the 
sunburnt  country  was  seamed  and  cut  up  by  dry  ravines,  the  beds 
of  winter  torrents  serving  only  to  balk  the  hopes  of  man  and  be»ist, 
with  the  sight  of  dusty  channels  where  water  had  once  poured 
along  in  floods. 

For  a  long  summer  day  they  continued  onward  without  halt- 
ing ;  a  burning  sky  above  their  heads,  a  parched  desert  beneath 
their  feet,  with  just  wind  enough  to  raise  the  light  sand  from  the 
knolls,  and  envelop  them  in  stifling  clouds.  The  suflerings  from 
thirst  became  intense ;  a  flne  young  dog,  their  only  companion  of 
the  kind,  gave  out,  and  expired.  Evening  drew  on  without  any 
prospect  of  relief,  and  they  were  almost  reduced  to  despair,  when 
they  descried  something  that  looked  like  a  fringe  of  forest,  along 
the  horizon.  All  were  inspired  with  new  hope,  for  they  knew  that 
on  these  arid  wastes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  trees,  there  is  always 
water.  They  now  quickened  their  pace ;  the  horses  seemed  to 
understand  their  motives,  and  to  partake  of  their  anticipations; 
for,  though  before  almost  ready  to  give  out,  they  now  required 
neither  whip  nor  spur.  With  all  their  exertions  it  was  late  in  the 
night  before  they  drew  near  to  the  trees.  As  they  approached, 
they  heard,  with  transport,  the  rippling  of  a  shallow  stream.  No 
sooner  did  the  refreshing  sound  reach  the  ears  of  the  horses  than 
the  poor  animals  snufled  the  air,  rushed  forward  with  ungovern- 
able eagerness,  and  plunging  their  muzzles  into  the  water,  drank 
until  they  seemed  in  danger  of  bursting.  Their  riders  had  but 
little  more  discretion,  and  required  repeated  draughts  to  quench 
their  excessive  thirst.  Their  weary  march  that  day  had  been  forty- 
five  miles,  over  a  tract  that  might  rival  the  deserts  of  Africa  for 
aridity.  Indeed,  the  suflerings  of  the  traveller  on  these  American 
deserts  is  frequently  more  severe  than  in  the  wastes  of  Afiricaor 
Asia,  from  being  less  habituated  and  prepared  to  cope  with  them. 

On  the  banks  of  this  blessed  stream  the  travellers  encamped  for 
the  night;  and  so  great  had  been  their  fatigue,  and  so  sound  and 
sweet  was  their  sleep,  that  it  was  a  late  hour  the.  next  mornisg 
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before  they  awoke.  They  now  recognised  the  little  river  to  be  the 
Umatalla,  the  same  on  the  banks  of  which  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  arrived  after  their  painful  struggle  through  the  Blue 
Mountains,  and  experienced  such  a  kind  relief  in  the  friendly 
camp  of  the  Sciatogas. 

That  range  of  Bhie  Mountains  now  extended  in  the  distance 
before  them ;  they  were  the  same  among  which  poor  Michael  Car- 
riere  had  perished.  They  form  the  southeast  boundary  of  the  great 
plains  along  the  Columbia,  dividing  the  waters  of  its  main  stream 
from  those  of  Lewis  River,  They  are,  in  fact,  a  part  of  a  long 
chain  which  stretches  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  includes 
in  its  links  the  Snake  River  Mountains. 

The  day  was  somewhat  advanced  before  the  travellers  left  the 
shady  banks  of  the  Umatalla.  Their  route  gradually  took  them 
among  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  assumed  the  most  rugged  as- 
pect on  a  near  approach.  They  were  shagged  with  dense  and 
gloomy  forests,  and  cut  up  by  deep  and  precipitous  ravines,  ex- 
tremely toilsome  to  the  horses.  Sometimes  the  travellers  had  to 
follow  the  course  of  some  brawling  stream,  with  a  broken,  rocky 
bed,  which  the  shouldering  cliffs  and  promontories  on  either  side, 
obliged  them  frequently  to  cross  and  recross.  For  some  miles 
they  struggled  forward  through  these  savage  and  darkly  wooded 
defiles,  when  all  at  once  the  whole  landscape  changed,  as  if  by 
magic.  The  rude  mountains  and  rugged  ravines  softened  into 
beautiful  hills,  and  intervening  meadows,  with  rivulets  winding 
through  fresh  herbage,  and  sparkling  and  murmuring  over  gra- 
velly beds,  the  whole  forming  a  verdant  and  pastoral  scene,  which 
derived  additional  charms  from  being  locked  up  in  the  bosom  of 
such  a  hard-hearted  region. 

Emerging  from  the  chain  of  Blue  Mountains,  they  descended 
upon  a  vast  plain,  almost  a  dead  level,  sixty  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, of  excellent  soil,  with  fine  streams  meandering  through  it 
in  every  direction,  their  courses  marked  out  in  the  wide  landscape 
by  serpentine  lines  of  cotton- wood  trees,  and  willows,  which  fringed 
their  banks,  and  afforded  sustenance  to  great  numbers  of  beavers 
and  otters. 

In  traversing  this  plain,  they  passed  close  to  the  skirts  of  the 
hills,  a  great  pool  of  water,  three  hundred  yards  in  circumference, 
fed  by  a  sulphur  spring  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  boiling  up  in 
one  comer.  The  vapour  from  this  pool  was  extremely  noisome, 
and  tainted  the  air  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  place  was 
much  frequented  by  elk,  which  were  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  their  horns,  shed  in  the 
spring  time,  were  strewed  in  every  direction  ar6und  the  pond. 
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On  the  20th  of  August,  they  reached  the  main  body  of  Woodpile 
Creek,  the  same  stream  which  Mr.  Hunt  had  ascended  in  the 
preceding,  year,  shortly  after  his  separation  from  Mr.  Crooks. 

On  the  banks  of  this  stream  they  saw  a  herd  of  nineteen  ante- 
lopes ;  a  sight  so  unusual  in  that  part  of  the  country^^  that  at  first 
they  doubted  the  evidence  of  their  senses.  They  tried  by  every 
means  to  get  within  shot  of  them,  but  they  were  too  shy 
and  fleet,  and  after  alternately  bounding  to  a  distance,  and  then 
stopping  to  gaze  with  capricious  curiosity  at  the  hunter,  they  at 
length  scampered  out  of  sight. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  the  traveller  arrived  on  the  banks  of 
Snake  River,  the  scene  of  so  many  trials  and  mishaps  to  all  of 
the  present  party  excepting  Mr.  Stuart.  They  struck  the  river 
just  above  the  place  where  it  entered  the  mountains,  through 
which  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Crooks  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  find 
a  passage.  The  river  was  here  a  rapid  stream,  four  hundred 
yards  in  width,  with  high  sandy  banks,  and  here  and  there  a 
scanty  growth  of  willow.  Up  the  southern  side  of  the  river  they 
now  bent  their  course,  intending  to  visit  the  caches  made  by  Mr. 
Hunt  at  the  Caldron  Linn. 

On  the  second  evening,  a  solitary  Snake  Indian  visited  their 
camp,  at  a  late  hour,  and  informed  them  that  there  was  a  white 
man  residing  at  one  of  the  cantonments  of  his  tribe,  about  a  day's 
ioumey  higher  up  the  river.  It  was  immediately  concluded,  that 
he  must  be  one  of  the  poor  fellows  of  Mr.  Hunt's  party,  who 
had  given  out  exhausted  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  in  the  wretched 
journey  of  the  preceding  winter.  All  present,  who  had  borne  a 
part  in  the  sufferings  of  that  journey,  were  eager  now  to  press 
forward,  and  bring  relief  to  a  lost  comrade.  Early  the  next 
morning,  therefore,  they  pushed  forward  with  unusual  alacrity. 
For  two  days,  however,  did  they  travel'without  being  able  to  find 
any  trace  of  such  a  straggler. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  they  arrived  at  a  place 
where  a  large  river  came  in  from  the  east,  which  was  renowned 
among  all  the  wandering  hordes  of  the  Snake  nation  for  its  sal- 
mon fishery,  that  fish  being  taken  in  incredible  quantities  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Here,  therefore,  during  the  fishing  season,  the 
Snake  Indians  resort  from  far  and  near,  to  lay  in  their  stock  of 
salmon,  which  with  esculent  roots,  forms  the  principal  food  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  barren  regions. 

On  the  bank  of  a  small  stream  emptying  into  Snake  River  at 
this  place,  Mr.  Stuart  found  an  encampment  of  Shoshonies.  He 
made  the  usual  inquiry  of  them  concerning  the  white  man  of 
whom  he  had  received  intelligence.     No  such  person  was  dwell- 
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ing  among  them,  but  they  said  there  were  white  men  residing 
with  some  of  their  nation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This 
was  still  more  animating  information.  Mr.  Crooks  now  hoped 
that  these  might  be  the  men  of  his  party,  who,  disheartened  by 
perils  and  hardships,  had  preferred  to  remain  among  the  Indians. 
Others  thought  they  might  be  Mr.  Miller  and  the  hunters  who  had 
left  the  main  body  at  Henry's  Fort,  to  trap  among  the  mountain 
streams.  Mr.  Stuart  halted,  therefore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Shoshonie  lodges,  and  sent  an  Indian  across  the  river  to  seek 
out  the  white  men  in  question,  and  bring  them  to  his  camp. 

The  travellers  passed  a  restless,  miserable  night.  The  place 
swarmed  with  myriads  of  musquitoes,  which,  with  tlteir  stings 
and  their  music,  set  all  sleep  at  defiance.  The  morning  dawn 
found  them  in  a  feverish,  irritable  mood,  and  their  spleen  was 
completely  aroused  by  the  return  of  the  Indian  without  any  in- 
telligence of  the  white  men.  They  now  considered  themselves 
the  dupes  of  Indian  falsehoods,  and  resolved  to  put  no  more  con- 
fidence in  Snakes.  They  soon,  however,  forgot  this  resolution. 
In  the  course  of  the  morning,  an  Indian  came  galloping  after  them; 
Mr.  Stuart  waited  to  receive  him;  no  sooner  had  he  come  up, 
than,  dismounting  and  throwing  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  Mr. 
Stuart's  horse,  he  began  to  kiss  and  caress  the  animal,  who,  on 
his  part,  seemed  by  no  means  surprised  or  displeased  with  his 
salutation.  Mr.  Stuart,  who  valued  his  horse  highly,  was  some- 
what annoyed  by  these  transports;  the  cause  of  them  was  soon 
explained.  The  Snake  said  the  horse  had  belonged  to  him,  and 
been  the  best  in  his  possession,  and  that  it  had  been  stolen  by  the 
Wallah- Wallahs.  Mr.  Stuart  was  by  no  means  pleased  with 
this  recognition  of  his  steed,  nor  disposed  to  admit  any  claim  on 
the  part  of  its  ancient  owner.  In  fact  it  was  a  noble  animal, 
admirably  shaped,  of  free  and  generous  spirit,  graceful  in  move- 
ment, and  fleet  as  an  antelope.  It  was  his  intention,  if  possible, 
to  take  the  horse  to  New  York,  and  present  him  to  Mr.  Astor. 

In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  party  came  up,  and  immediately 
recognised  in  the  Snake  an  old  ff  lend  and  ally.  He  was,  in  fact 
one  of  the  two  guides  who  had  conducted  Mr.  Hunt's  party,  in 
the  preceding  autumn,  across  Mad  River  Mountain  to  Fort  Henry, 
and  who  subsequently  departed  with  Mr.  Miller  and  his  fellow 
trappers,  to  conduct  them  to  a  good  trapping  ground.  The  reader 
may  recollect  that  these  two  trusty  Snakes  were  engaged  by  Mr. 
Hunt  to  return  and  take  charge  of  the  horses  which  the  party  in- 
tended  to.  leave  at  Fort  Henry,  when  they  should  embark  in  canoes. 

The  party  now  crowded  round  the  Snake,  and  began  to  ques- 
tion him  with  eagerness.     His  replies  were  somewhat  vague,  and 
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but  partially  understood.  He  told  a  long  storj  about  the  harses, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  thej  had  been  stolen  bj  varioua 
wandering  bands,  and  scattered  in  dififerent  directions.  The 
cache,  too,  had  been  plundered,  and  the  saddles  and  other  equip* 
ments  carried  off.  His  information  concerning  Mr.  Miller  and 
his  comrades,  was  not  more  satisfactory.  They  had  trapped  for 
some  time  about  the  upper  streams,  but  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  marauding  party  of  Crows,  who  had  robbed  them  of  horses, 
weapons,  and  every  thing. 

Further  questioning  brought  forth  further  intelligence,  but  all 
of  a  disastrous  kind.  About  ten  days  previously  he  had  met  with 
three  other  white  men,  in  very  miserable  plight,  having  one  horse 
each,  and  but  one  rifle  among  them.  They  also  had  been  plun- 
dered and  maltreated  by  the  Crows,  those  universal  freebooters. 
The  Snake  endeavoured  to  pronounce  the  names  of  these  three 
men,  and  as  far  as  his  imperfect  sounds  could  be  understood^ 
they  were  supposed  to  be  three  of  the  party  of  four  hunters,  viz., 
Carson,  St.  Michael,  Detaye  and  Delaunay,  who  were  detached 
from  Mr.  Hunt's  party  on  the  28th  of  September,  to  trap  beaver 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  Indian  informed  them  that 
the  route  by  which  Mr.  Hunt  had  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
was  very  bad  and  circuitous,  and  that  he  knew  one  much  shorter 
and  easier.  Mr.  Stuart  urged  him  to  accompany  them  as  guide, 
promising  to  reward  him  with  a  pistol  with  powder  and  ball,  a 
knife,  an  awl,  some  blue  beads,  a  blanket,  and  a  looking-glass. 
Such  a  catalogue  of  riches  was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted ;  be- 
side the  poor  Snake  languished  after  the  prairies;  he  was  tired, 
he  said,  of  salmon,  and  longed  for  buffalo  meat,  and  to  have  a 
grand  buffalo  hunt  beyond  the  mountains.  He  departed,  there- 
fore, with  all  speed,  to  get  his  arms  and  equipments  for  the  jour- 
ney, promising  to  rejoin  the  party  the  next  day.  He  kept  his 
word,  and  as  he  no  longer  said  any  thing  to  Mr.  Stuart  on  the 
subject  of  the  pet  horse,  they  journeyed  very  harmoniously 
together;  though  now  and  then,  the  Snake  would  regard  his 
quondam  steed  with  a  wistful  eye. 

They  had  not  travelled  many  miles,  when  they  came  to  a  great 
bend  in  the  river.  Here  the  Snake  informed  them  that,  by 
cutting  across  the  hills,  they  would  save  many  miles  of  distance. 
The  route  across,  however,  would  be  a  good  day's  journey.  He 
advised  them,  therefore,  to  encamp  here  for  the  night,  and  set  off 
early  in  the  morning.  They  took  his  advice,  though  they  had 
come  but  nine  miles  that  day. 

On  the  following  morning  they  rose,  bright  and  earlj,  to 
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ascend  tlie  bills.  On  mustering  their  little  party,  the  guide  was 
missing.  They  supposed  him  to  be  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  proceeded  to  collect  the  horses.  The  vaunted  steed  of 
Mr.  Stuart  was  not  to  be  found.  A  suspicion  flashed  upon  his 
mind.  Search  for  the  horse  of  the  Snake! — ^He  likewise  was 
gone — the  tracks  of  two  horses,  one  after  the  other,  were  found, 
making  off  from  the  camp.  They  appeared  as  if  one  horse  had 
been  mounted,  and  the  other  led.  They  were  traced  for  a  few 
miles  above  the  camp,  until  they  both  crossed  the  river.  It  was 
plain  the  Snake  had  taken  an  Indian  mode  of  recovering  his 
horse,  having  quietly  decamped  with  him  in  the  night. 

New  vows  were  made  never  more  to  trust  in  Snakes,  or  any 
other  Indians.  It  was  determined,  also,  to  maintain,  hereafter, 
the  strictest  vigilance  over  their  horses,  dividing  the  night  into 
three  watches,  and  one  person  mounting  guard  at  a  time.  They 
resolved,  also,  to  keep  along  the  river,  instead  of  taking  the  short 
cut  recommended  by  the  fugitive  Snake,  whom  they  now  set 
down  for  a  thorough  deceiver.  The  heat  of  the  weather  was 
oppressive,  and  their  horses  were,  at  times,  rendered  almost 
frantic  by  the  stings  of  the  prairie  flies.  The  nights  were  suf- 
focating, and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  sleep,  from  the  swarms 
of  musquitoes. 

On  the  20th  of  August  they  resumed  their  march,  keeping 
along  the  prairie  parallel  to  Snake  River.  The  day  was  sultry, 
and  some  of  the  party,  being  parched  with  thirst,  left  the  line  of 
inarch,  and  scrambled  down  the  bank  of  the  river  to  drink.  The 
bank  was  overhung  with  willows,  beneath  which,  to  their  sur- 
prise they  beheld  a  man  fishing.  No  sooner  did  he  see  them, 
than  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy.  It  proved  to  be  John 
Hoback,  one  of  their  lost  comrades.  They  had  scarcely  exchanged 
greetings,  when  three  other  men  came  out  from  among  the  wil- 
lows. They  were  Joseph  Miller,  Jacob  Bezner,  and  Robinson 
the  scalped  Kentuckian,  the  veteran  of  the  Bloody  Ground. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  recollect  the  abrupt  and  wilful  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Miller  threw  up  his  interest  as  a  partner  of  the 
company,  and  departed  from  Fort  Henry,  in  company  with  these 
three  trappers,  and  a  fourth  named  Cass.  He  may  likewise  re- 
cognise in  Robinson,  Rezner,  and  Hoback,  the  tyio  of  Kentucky 
hunters,  who  had  originally  been  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Henry, 
and  whom  Mr.  Hunt  found  floating  down  the  Missouri,  on  their 
way  homeward;  and  prevailed  upon,  once  more,  to  cross  the 
mountains.  The  haggard  looks  and  naked  condition  of  these 
men  proved\how  much  they  had  suffered.  After  leaving  Mr. 
Hunt's  party,  they  had  made  their  way  about  two  hundred  miles 
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to  the  southward,  where  they  trapped  beaver  on  a  river  which, 
accordlDg  to  their  account,  discharged  itself  into  the  ocean  to  the 
south  of  the  Columbia,  but  which  we  apprehend  to  be  Bear  River, 
a  stream  emptying  itself  into  Lake  Bonneville,  an  immense  body 
of  salt  water,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Having  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  beaver  skins,  they 
made  them  into  packs,  loaded  their  horses,  and  steered  two  hun- 
dred miles  due  east.  Here  they  came  upon  an  encampment  of 
sixty  lodges  of  Arapahays,  an  outlawed  band  of  the  Arapahoes, 
and  notorious  robbers.  These  fell  upon  the  poor  trappers;  rob- 
bed them  of  their  peltries,  most  of  their  clothing,  and  several  of 
their  horses.  They  were  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives,  and 
without  being  entirely  stripped,  and  after  proceeding  about  fifty 
miles  further,  made  their  halt  for  the  winter. 

Early  in  the  spring  they  resumed  their  wayfaring,  but  -were 
unluckily  overtaken  by  the  same  ruffian  horde,  who  levied  stiU 
farther  contributions,  and  carried  off  the  remainder  of  their 
horses,  excepting  two.  With  these  they  continued  on,  suffering 
the  greatest  hardships.  They  still  retained  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion, but  were  in  a  desert  country,  where  neither  bird  nor  beast 
was  to  be  found.  Their  only  chance  was  to  keep  along  the 
rivers  and  subsist  by  fishing;  but,  at  times,  no  fish  were  to  be 
taken,  and  then  their  sufferings  were  horrible.  One  of  their 
horses  was  stolen  among  the  mountains  by  the  Snake  Indians; 
the  other,  they  said,  was  carried  off  by  Cass,  who,  according  to 
their  account,  "  villainously  left  them  in  their  extremities." 
Certain  dark  doubts  and  surmises  were  afterwards  circulated 
concerning  the  fate  of  that  poor  fellow,  which,  if  true,  showed  to 
what  a  desperate  state  of  famine  his  comrades  had  been  reduced. 

Being  now  completely  unhorsed,  Mr.  Miller  and  his  three 
companions  wandered  on  foot  for  several  hundred  miles,  enduring 
hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  while  traversing  the  barren  wastes 
which  abound  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  At  the  time  they 
were  discovered  by  Mr.  Stuart's  party,  they  were  almost  famished, 
and  were  fishing  for  a  precarious  meal.  Had  Mr.  Stuart  made 
the  short  cut  across  the  hills,  avoiding  this  bend  of  the  river,  or 
had  not  some  of  his  party  accidentally  gone  down  to  the  margin 
of  the  stream  to  drink,  these  poor  wanderers  might  have  remained 
undiscovered,  and  have  perished  in  the  wilderness.  Nothing 
could  exceed  their  joy  on  thus  meeting  with  their  old  comrades, 
or  the  heartiness  with  which  they  were  welcomed.  All  hands 
immediately  encamped ;  and  the  slender  stores  of  the  party  were 
ransacked  to  furnish  out  a  suitable  regale. 

The  next  morning  they  all  set  out  together,  Mr.  Millar  and 
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his  comrades  being  resolved  to  give  up  the  life  of  a  trapper,  and 
accompany  Mr.  Stuart  back  to  St.  Louis. 

For  several  days  they  kept  along  the  course  of  Snake  River, 
occasionally  making  short  cuts  across  hills  and  promontories, 
where  there  were  bends  in  the  stream.  In  their  way  they  passed 
several  camps  of  Shoshonies,  from  some  of  whom  they  procured 
salmon,  but  in  general  they  were  too  wretchedly  poor  to  furnish 
any  thing.  It  was  the  wish  of  Mr.  Stuart  to  purchase  horses  for 
the  recent  recruits  of  his  party;  but  the  Indians  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  part  with  any,  alleging  that  they  had  not  enough 
for  their  own  use. 

On  the  25th  of  August'  they  reached  a  great  fishing  place,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Salmon  Falls.  Here  there  is  a 
perpendicular  fall  of  twenty  feet  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
while  on  the  south  side  there  is  a  succession  of  rapids.  The  salmon 
ere  taken  here  in  incredible  quantities,  as  they  attempt  to  shoot 
the  falls.  It  was  now  a  favourable  season,  and  there  were  about 
one  hundred  lodges  of  Shoshonies  busily  engaged  killing  and  dry- 
ing fish.  The  salmon  begin  to  leap,  shortly  after  sunrise.  At 
this  time  the  Indians  swim  to  the  centre  of  the  falls,  where  some 
station  themselves  on  rocks,  and  others  stand  to  their  waists  in 
the  water,  all  armed  with  spears,  with  which  they  assail  the 
salmon  as  they  attempt  to  leap,  or  fall  back  exhausted.  It  is  an 
incessant  slaughter,  so  great  is  the  throng  of  the  fish. 

The  construction  of  the  spears  thus  used  is  peculiar.  The 
head  is  a  straight  piece  of  elk  horn,  about  seven  inches  long ;  on 
the  point  of  which  an  artificial  barb  is  made  fast,  with  twine  well 
gummed.  The  head  is  stuck  on  the  end  of  the  shaft,  a  very  long 
pole  of  willow,  to  which  it  is  likewise  connected  by  a  strong  cord, 
a  few  inches  in  length.  When  the  spearsman  makes  a  sure  blow, 
he  often  strikes  the  head  of  the  spear  through  the  body  of  the  fish. 
It  comes  off  easily,  and  leaves  the  salmon  struggling  with  the  string 
through  its  body,  while  the  pole  is  still  held  by  the  spearsman. 
"Were  it  not  for  the  precaution  of  the  string,  the  willow  shaft 
would  be  snapped  by  the  struggles  and  the  weight  of  the  fish.  Mr. 
Miller,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  had  been  at  these  falls, 
and  had  seen^  several  thousand  salmon  taken  in  the  course  of  one 
afternoon.  He  declared  that  he  had  seen  a  salmon  leap  a  distance 
of  about  thirty  feet,  from  the  commencement  of  the  foam  at  the 
foot  of  the  fall,  completely  to  the  top. 

Having  purchased  a  good  supply  of  salmon  from  the  fishermen, 
the  party  resumed  their  journey,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth,  arrived 
at  the  Caldron  Linn ;  the  eventfiil  scene  of  the  preceding  autumn. 
Here,  the  first  thing  that  met  their  eyes,  was  a  memento  of  th^ 
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perplexities  of  that  period;  the  wreck  of  a  canoe,  lodged  beli^een 
two  ledges  of  rocks.  They  endeavoured  to  get  down  to  it,  but 
the  river  banks  were  too.  high  and  precipitous. 

They  now  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  neighbonrhood  where 
Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party  had  made  the  caches,  intending  to  take 
from  them  such  articles  as  belonged  to  Mr.  Crooks,  M'Leilan,  and 
the  Canadians.  On  reaching  the  spot,  they  found,  to  their  as- 
tonishment, six  of  the  caches  open  and  rifle^d  of  their  contents, 
excepting  a  few  books  which  lay  scattered  about  the  vicinity. 
They  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  plundered  in  the  course 
of  the  summer.  There  were  tracks  of  wolves  in  every  direction, 
to  and  from  the  holes,  from  which  Mr.  Stuart  concluded  that  these 
animals  had  first  been  attracted  to  the  place  by  the  smell  of  the 
skins  contained  in  the  caches,  which  they  had  probably  torn  up, 
and  that  their  tracks  had  betrayed  the  secret  to  the  Indians. 

The  three  remaining  caches  had  not  been  molested:  they  con* 
tained  a  few  dry  goods,  some  ammunition,  and  a  number  of  beaver 
traps.  From  these  Mr.  Stuart  took  whatever  was  requisite  for 
his  party;  he  then  deposited  within  them  all  his  superfluous  bag- 
gage, and  all  the  books  and  papers  scattered  around;  the  holes 
were  then  carefully  closed  up,  and  all  traces  of  them  effaced.  And 
here  we  have  to  record  another  instance  of  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  the  western  trappers.  No  sooner  did  the  trio  of  Kentucky 
hunters,  Robinson,  Rezner,  and  Hoback,  find  that  they  could  once 
more  be  fitted  out  for  a  campaign  of  beaver-trapping,  than  they 
forgot  all  that  they  had  suffered,  and  determined  upon  another 
trial  of  their  fortunes;  prefennng  to  take  their  chance  in  the 
wilderness,  rather  than  return  home  ragged  and  penniless.  As  to 
Mr.  Miller  he  declared  his  curiosity  and  his  desire  of  travelliDg 
through  the  Indian  countries  fully  satisfied;  he  adhered  to  his 
determination,  therefore,  to  keep  on  with  the  party  to  St.  Louis, 
and  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  civilized  society. 

The  three  hunters,  therefore,  Robinson,  Rezner,  and  Hoback, 
were  furnished,  as  far  as  the  caches  and  the  means  of  Mr.  Stuart's 
party  afforded,  with  the  requisite  munitions  and  equipments  for  a 
"  two  years'  hunt;"  but  as  their  fitting  out  was  yet  incomplete, 
they  resolved  to  wait  in  this  neighbourhood  until  Mr.  Reed  should 
arrive;  whose  arrival  might  soon  be  expected,  as  he  was  to  set 
out  for  the  caches  about  twenty  days  after  Mr.  Stuart  parted  with 
him  at  the  Wallah- Wallah  River. 

Mr.  Stuart  gave  in  charge  to  Robinson  a  letter  to  Mr.  Reed 
reporting  his  safe  journey  thus  far,  and  the  state  in  which  he  had 
found  the  caches.  A  duplicate  of  this  letter  he  elevated' on  a 
pole,  and  set  it  up  near  the  place  of  deposit. 
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All  tilings  being  thus  arranged,  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  little  band, 
now  seven  in  number,  took  leave  of  the  three  hardy  trappers, 
wishing  them  all  possible  success  in  their  lonely  and  perilous 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness;  and  we,  in  like  manner,  shall  leave 
them  to  their  fortunes,  promising  to  take  them  up  again  at  some 
future  page,  and  to  close  the  story  of  their  persevering  and  ill- 
&ted  enterprise. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  companions  resumed 
their  journey,  bending  their  course  eastward,  along  the  course  of 
Snake  River.  As  they  advanced,  the  country  opened.  The  hills 
which  had  hemmed  in  the  river  receded  on  either  hand,  and 
great  sandy  and  dusty  plains  extended  before  them.  Occasion- 
ally there  were  intervals  of  pasturage,  and  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  fringed  with  willows  and  cotton-wood,  so  that  its  course 
might  be  traced  from  the  hill  tops,  winding  under  an  umbrageous 
covert,  through  a  wide  sunburnt  landscape.  The  soil,  however, 
was  generally  poor;  there  was  in  some  places  a  miserable  growth 
of  wormwood,  and  a  plant  called  saltweed,  resembling  penny- 
royal; but  the  summer  heat  had  parched  the  plains,  and  left  but 
little  pasturage.  The  game  too  had  disappeared.  The  hunter 
looked  in  vain  over  the  lifeless  landscape;  now  and  then  a  few 
antelope  might  be  seen,  but  not  within  reach  of  the  rifle.  We  for- 
bear to  follow  the  travellers  in  a  week's  wandering  over  these  barren 
wastes,  where  they  suffered  much  from  hunger;  having  to  depend 
upon  a  few  fish  from  the  streams,  and  now  and  then  a  little  dried 
salmon,  or  a  dog,  procured  from  some  forlorn  lodge  of  Shoshonies. 

Tired  of  these  cheerless  wastes,  they  left  the  banks  of  Snake 
River  on  the  7th  of  September,  under  guidance  of  Mr.  Miller, 
wbo  having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  country  during  his 
trapping  campaign,  undertook  to  conduct  them  across  the  moun- 
tains by  a  better  route  than  that  by  Fort  Henry,  and  one  more 
out  of  the  range  of  the  Blackfeet.  He  proved,  however,  but  an 
indifferent  guide,  and  they  soon  became  bewildered  among  the  rug- 
ged hills  and  unknown  streams,  and  burnt  and  barren  prairies. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  river  on  which  Mr.  Miller  had  trapped,. 
and  to  which  they  gave  his  name ;  though,  as  before  observed, 
-we  presume  it  to  be  the  same  called  Bear  River,  which  empties 
itself  into  Lake  Bonneville.  Up  this  river  and  its  branches 
they  kept  for  two  or  three  days,  supporting  themselves  precari- 
ously upon  fish.  They  soon  found  that  they  were  in  a  dangerous 
neighbourhood*     On  the  12th  of  September,  having  encamped 
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early,  they  sallied  forth  with  their  rods  to  angle  for  their  supper- 
On  returning,  they  beheld  a  number  of  Indians  prowling  about 
their  camp,  whom,  to  their  infinite  disquiet,  they  soon  perceived 
to  be  Upsarokas,  or  Crows.  Their  chief  came  forward  with  a 
confident  air.  He  was  a  dark  herculean  fellow,  full  six  feet  four 
inches  in  height,  with  a  mingled  air  of  the  ruffian  and  the  rogue. 
He  conducted  himself  peaceably,  howeyer,  and  despatched  some 
of  his  people  to  their  camp,  which  was  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, from  whence  they  returned  with  a  mf)st  acceptable  sup- 
ply of  buffalo  meat.  He  now  signified  to  Mr.  Stuart  that  he  was 
going  to  trade  with  the  Snakes  who  reside  on  the  west  base  of  the 
mountains,  below  Henry's  Fort.  Here  they  cultivate  a  delicate 
kind  of  tobacco,  much  esteemed  and  sought  after  by  the  moun- 
tain tribes.  There  was  something  sinister,  however,  in  the  look 
of  this  Indian,  that  inspired  distrust.  By  degrees,  the  number  of 
his  people  increased,  until,  by  midnight,  there  were  twenty-one  of 
them  about  the  camp,  who  began  to  be  impudent  and  troublesome. 
The  greatest  uneasiness  was  now  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  horses 
and  effects,  and  everyone  kept  vigilant  watch  throughout  the  night. 

The  morning  dawned,  however,  without  any  unpleasant  occur- 
rence, and  Mr.  Stuart,  having.purchased  all  the  buffalo  meat  that 
the  Crows  had  to  spare,  prepared  to  depart.  His  Indian  acquaint- 
ance, however,  were  disposed  for  further  dealings;  and,  above  all, 
anxious  for  a  supply  of  gunpowder,  for  which  they  offered  horses 
in  exchange.  Mr.  Stuart  declined  to  furnish  them  with  the  dan- 
gerous commodity.  They  became  more  importunate  in  their 
solicitations,  until  they  met  with  a  flat  refusal. 

The  gigantic  chief  now  stepped  forward,  assumed  a  swelling 
air,  and,  slapping  himself  upon  the  breast,  gave  Mr.  Crooks  to  un- 
derstand that  he  was  a  chief  of  great  power  and  importance.  He 
signified,  further,  that  it  was  customary  for  great  chiefs  when  they 
met,  to  make  each  other  presents.  He  requested,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Stuart  would  alight,  and  give  him  the  horse  upon  which  he 
was  mounted.  This  was  a  noble  animal,  of  one  of  the  wild  races 
of  the  prairies ;  on  which  Mr.  Stuart  set  great  value ;  he,  of  course, 
shook  his  head  at  the  request  of  the  Crow  dignitary.  Upon  this 
the  latter  strode  up  to  him,  and  taking  hold  of  him,  moved  him 
backwards  and  forwards  in  his  saddle,  as  if  to  make  him  feel  that 
he  was  a  mere  child  within  his  grasp.  Mr.  Stuart  preserved  his 
calmness,  and  still  shook  his  head.  The  chief  then  seized  the 
bridle,  and  gave  it  a  jerk  that  startled  the  horse,  and  nearly  brought 
the  rider  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Stuart  instantly  drew  forth  a  pistol, 
and  presented  it  at  the  head  of  the  bully-ruflSan.  In  a  twinkling, 
his  swaggering  was  at  an  end,  and  he  dodged  behind  his  horse  to 
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escape  the  expected  shot.  As  his  subject  Crows  gazed  on  the 
affray  from  a  little  distance,  Mr.  Stuart  ordered  his  men  to  level 
their  rifles  at  them,  but  not  to  fire.  The  whole  crew  scampered 
among  the  bushes,  and  throwing  themselves  upon  the  ground, 
vanished  from  sight. 

The  chieftain  thus  left  alone,  was  confounded  for  an  instant ; 
but,  recovering  himself,  with  true  Indian  shrewdness,  burst  into 
a  loud  laugh,  and  affected  to  turn  off  the  whole  matter  as  a  piece 
of  pleasantry.  Mr.  Stuart  by  no  means  relished  such  equivocal 
joking,  but  it  was  not  his  policy  to  get  into  a  quarrel;  so  he  joined 
with  the  best  grace  he  could  assume,  in  the  merriment  of  the 
jocular  giant;  and,  to  console  the  latter  for  the  refusal  of  the 
horse,  made  him  a  present  of  twenty  charges  of  powder.  They 
parted,  according  to  all  outward  professions,  the  best  friends  in 
the  world ;  it  was  evident,  however,  that  nothing  but  the  small- 
ness  of  his  own  force,  and  the  martial  array  and  alertness  of  the 
white  men,  had  prevented  the  Crow  chief  from  proceeding  to 
open  outrage.  As  it  was,  his  worthy  followers,  in  the  course  of 
their  brief  interview,  had  contrived  to  purloin  a  bag  containing 
almost  all  the  culinary  utensils  of  the  party. 

The  travellers  kept  on  their  way  due  east,  over  a  chain  of 
hills.  The  recent  rencontre  showed  them  that  they  were  now  in 
a  land  of  danger,  subject  to  the  wide  roamings  of  a  predaceous 
tribe;  nor,  in  fact,  had  they  gone  many  miles,  before  they  beheld 
sights  calculated  to  inspire  anxiety  and  alarm.  From  the  sum- 
mits of  some  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  in  different  directions, 
columns  of  smoke  began  to  rise.  These  they  concluded  to  be 
signals  made  by  the  runners  of  the  Crow  chieftain,  to  summon 
the  stragglers  of  his  band,  so  as  to  pursue  them  with  greater 
force.  Signals  of  this  kind,  made  by  out-runners  from  one  cen- 
tral point,  will  rouse  a  wide  circuit  of  the  mountains  in  a  won- 
derfully short  space  of  time;  and  bring  the  straggling  hunters 
and  warriors  to  the  standard  of  their  chieftain. 

To  keep  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  way  of  these  free- 
booters, Mr.  Stuart  altered  his  course  to  the  north,  and,  quitting 
the  main  stream  of  Miller's  River,  kept  up  a  large  branch  that 
came  in  from  the  mountains.  Here  they  encamped,  after  a 
fatiguing  march  of  twenty-five  miles.  As  the  night  drew  on,  the 
horses  were  hobbled  or  fettered,  and  tethered  close  to  the  camp; 
a  vigilant  watch  was  maintained  until  morning,  and  every  one 
slept  with  his  rifle  on  his  arm. 

At  sunrise  they  were  again  on  the  march,  still  keeping  to  the 
north.  They  soon  began  to  ascend  the  mountains,  and  occasion- 
ally had  wide  prospects  over  the  surrounding  country.     Not  a 
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Bign  of  a  Crow  was  to  be  seen;  but  tbis  did  not  assare  tbem  of 
their  security,  well  knowing  the  perseverance  of  these  savages  in 
dogging  any  party  they  intend  to  rob,  and  the  stealthy  way  in 
which  they  can  conceal  their  movements,  keeping  along  ravines 
and  defiles.  After  a  mountain  scramble  of  twentv-one  miles, 
they  encamped  on  the  margin  of  a  stream  running  to  the  north. 

In  the  evening  there  was  an  alarm  of  Indians,  and  every  one 
was  instantly  on  the  alert.  They  proved  to  be  three  miserable 
Snakes,  who  were  no  sooner  informed  that  a  band  of  Crows  was 
prowling  in  the  neighbourhood,  than  they  made  off  with  great 
signs  of  consternation. 

A  couple  more  of  weary  days  and  watchful  nights  brought 
them  to  a  strong  and  rapid  stream,  running  due  north,  which 
they  concluded  to  be  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  Snake  River. 
It  was  probably  the  same  since  called  Salt  River.  They  deter- 
mined to  bend  their  course  down  this  river,  as  it  would  take 
them  still  further  out  of  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  the 
Crows.  They  then  would  strike  upon  Mr.  Hunt's  track  of  the 
preceding  autumn,  and  retrace  it  across  the  mountains.  The 
attempt  to  find  a  better  route  under  guidance  of  Mr.  Miller  had 
cost  them  a  large  bend  to  the  south ;  in  resuming  Mr.  Hunt's 
track,  they  would  at  least  be  sure  of  their  road.  They  accor- 
dingly turned  down  along  the  course  of  this  stream,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  days'  journey,  came  to  where  it  was  joined  by  a 
larger  river,  and  assumed  a  more  impetuous  character,  raging 
and  roaring  among  rocks  and  precipices.  It  proved,  in  fact,  to 
be  Mad  River,  already  noted  in  the  expedition  of  Mr.  Hunt.  On 
the  banks  of  this  river,  they  encamped  on  the  18th  of  September, 
at  an  early  hour. 

Six  days  had  now  elapsed  since  their  interview  with  the 
Crows;  during  that  time  they  had  come  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  the  north  and  west,  without  seeing  any  signs  of  those 
marauders.  They  considered  themselves,  therefore,  beyond  the 
reach  of  molestation,  and  began  to  relax  in  their  vigilance,  linger- 
ing occasionally  for  part  of  a  day,  where  there  was  good  pasturage. 
The  poor  horses  needed  repose.  They  had  been  urged  on,  by 
forced  marches,  over  rugged  heights,  among  rocks  and  &Jlen 
timber,  or  over  low  swampy  valleys,  inundated  by  the  labours  of 
the  beaver.  These  industrious  animals  abounded  in  all  the  moun- 
tain streams,  and  water  courses,  wherever  there  were  willows 
for  their  subsistence.  Many  of  them  they  had  so  completely 
dammed  up  as  to  inundate  the  low  grounds,  making  shallow  pools 
or  lakes,  and  extensive  quagmires :  by  which  the  route  of  the 
travellers  was  often  impeded. 
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On  the  19th  of  September,  they  rose  at  early  dawn;  some 
began  to  prepare  breakfast,  and  others  to  arrange  the  packs  pre- 
paratory to  a  march.  The  horses  had  been  hobbled,  but  left  at 
large  to  graze  upon  the  adjacent  pasture.  Mr.  Stuart  was  on  the 
bank  of  a  river,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  camp,  when  he  heard 
the  alarm  cry — "  Indians  !  Indians! — to  arms!  to  arms!  " 

A  mounted  Crow  galloped  past  the  camp,  bearing  a  red  flag. 
He  reined  his  steed  on  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  knoll,  and 
waved  his  flaring  banner.  A  diabolical  yell  now  broke  forth  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  camp,  beyond  where  the  horses  were 
grazing,  and  a  small  troop  of  savages  came  galloping  up,  whoop- 
ing and  making  a  terrific  clamour.  The  horses  took  fright,  and 
dashed  across  the  camp  in  the  direction  of  the  standard-bearer, 
attracted  by  his  waving  flag.  He  instantly  put  spurs  to  his  steed, 
and  scoured  ofi^,  followed  by  the  panic-stricken  herd,  their  fright 
being  increased  by  the  yells  of  the  savages  in  their  rear. 

At  the  flrst  alarm,  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  comrades  had  seized 
their  rifles,  and  attempted  to  cut  off  the  Indians,  who  were  pur- 
suing the  horses.  Their  attention  was  instantly  distracted  by 
whoops  and  yells  in  an  opposite  direction.  They  now  appre- 
hended that  a  reserve  party  was  about  to  carry  off  their  baggage. 
They  ran  to  secure  it.  The  reserve  party,  however,  galloped  by, 
whooping  and  yelling  in  triumph  and  derision.  The  last  of  them 
proved  to  be  their  commander,  the  identical  giant  joker  already 
mentioned.  He  was  not  cast  in  the  stern  poetical  mould  of  fash- 
ionable Indian  heroism,  but  on  the  contrary,  was  grievously  given 
to  vulgar  jocularity.  As  he  passed  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  compan- 
ions, he  checked  his  horse,  raised  himself  in  the  saddle,  and  clap- 
ping his  hand  on  the  most  insulting  part  of  his  body,  uttered  some 
jeering  words,  which,  fortunately  for  their  delicacy,  they  could  not 
understand.  The  rifle  of  Ben  Jones  was  levelled  in  an  instant, 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  whizzing  a  bullet  into  the  target  so 
tauntingly  displayed.  "Not  for  your  life!  not  for  your  life!  " 
exclaimed  Mr.  Stuart,  "  you  will  bring  destruction  on  us  all !  " 

It  was  hard  to  restrain  honest  Ben,  when  the  mark  was  so 
fair,  and  the  insult  so  foul.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Stuart,"  exclaimed  he, 
"  only  let  me  have  one  crack  at  the  infernal  rascal,  and  you  may 
keep  all  the  pay  that  is  due  to  me." 

"By  heaven,  if  you  fire,"  cried  Mr.  Stuart,  "I'll  blow  your 
brains  out." 

By  this  time  the  Indian  was  far  out  of  reach,  and  had  rejoined 
his  men,  and  the  whole  dare-devil  band,  with  the  captured  horses, 
scuttled  off  along  the  defiles,  their  red  flag  flaunting  over  head,  and 
the  rocks  echoing  to  their  whoops  and  yells,  and  demoniac  laughter. 
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The  unhorsed  travellers  gazed  after  them  in  silent  mortifica- 
tion and  despair;  yet  Mr.  Stuart  could  not  but  admire  the  style 
and  spirit  with  which  the  whole  exploit  had  been  managed,  and 
pronounced  it  one  of  the  most  daring  and  intrepid  actions  he  had 
ever  heard  of  among  Indians.  The  whole  number  of  the  Crows 
did  not  exceed  twenty.  In  this  way  a  small  gang  of  lurkers  will 
hurry  off  the  cavalry  of  a  large  war  party,  for  when  once  a  drove 
of  horses  are  seized  with  a  panic,  they  become  frantic,  and  nothing 
short  of  broken  necks  can  stop  them. 

No  one  was  more  annoyed  by  this  unfortunate  occurrence 
than  Ben  Jones.  iJe  declared  he  would  actually  have  given  his 
whole  arrears  of  pay,  amounting  to  upwards  of  a  year's  wages, 
rather  than  be  balked  of  such  a  capital  shot.  Mr.  Stuart,  how- 
ever, represented  what  might  have  been  the  consequence  of  so 
rash  an  act.  Life  for  life  is  the  Indian  maxim.  The  whole  tribe 
would  have  made  common  cause  in  avenging  the  death  of  a  war- 
rior. The  party  were  but  seven  dismounted  men,  with  a  wide 
mountain  region  to  traverse,  infested  by  these  people,  and  which 
might  all  be  roused  by  signal-fires.  In  fact,  the  conduct  of  the 
band  of  marauders  in  question,  showed  the  perseverance  of  sav- 
ages when  once  they  have  fixed  their  minds  upon  a  project.  These 
fellows  had  evidently  been  silently  and  secretly  dogging  the  party 
for  a  week  past,  and  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  keep- 
ing out  of  sight  by  day,  lurking  about  the  encampment  at  night, 
watching  all  their  movements,  and  waiting  for  a  favourable 
moment  when  they  should  be  off  their  guard.  The  menace  of 
Mr.  Stuart,  in  their  first  interview,  to  shoot  the  giant  chief  with 
his  pistol,  and  the  fright  caused  among  the  warriors  by  present- 
ing the  rifies,  had  probably  added  the  stimulus  of  pique  to  their 
usual  horse-stealing  propensities;  and  in  this  mood  of  mind  they 
would  doubtless  have  followed  the  party  throughout  their  whole 
course  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  rather  than  be  disappointed 
in  their  scheme. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Few  reverses  in  this  changeful  world  are  more  complete  and 
disheartening  than  that  of  a  traveller,  suddenly  unhorsed,  in  the 
midst  of  the  wilderness.  Our  unfortunate  travellers  contemplated 
their  situation,  for  a  time,  in  perfect  dismay.  A  long  journey  over 
rugged  mountains  and  immeasurable  plains  lay  before  them,  which 
they  must  painfully  perform  on  foot,  and  every  thing  necessary  for 
subsistence  or  defence  must  be  carried  on  their  shoulders.  Their 
dismay,  however,  was  but  transient,  and  they  immediately  set  to 
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work,  with  that  prompt  expediency  produced  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  wilderness,  to  fit  themselves  for  the  change  in  their  condition. 

Their  first  attention  was  to  select  from  their  baggage  such 
articles  as  were  indispensable  to  their  journey;  to  make  them  up 
into  convenient  packs,  and  to  deposit  the  residue  in  caches.  The 
whole  day  was  consumed  in  these  occupations;  at  night,  they 
made  a  scanty  meal  of  their  remaining  provisions,  and  lay  down 
to  sleep  with  heavy  hearts.  In  the  morning,  they  were  up  and 
about  at  an  early  hour,  and  began  to  prepare  their  knapsacks  for 
a  march,  while  Ben  Jones  repaired  to  an  old  beaver  trap  which 
he  had  set  in  the  river  bank,  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
camp.  He  was  rejoiced  to  find  a  middle-sized  beaver  there,  suffi- 
cient for  a  morning's  meal  to  his  hungry  comrades.  On  his  way 
back  with  his  prize,  he  observed  two  heads  peering  over  the  edge 
of  sui  impending  cliff,  several  hundred  feet  high,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  couple  of  wolves.  As  he  continued  on,  he  now  and 
then  cast  his  eye  up;  the  heads  were  still  there,  looking  down 
with  fixed  and  watchful  gaze.  A  suspicion  now  flashed  across 
his  mind  that  they  might  be  Indian  scouts ;  and,  had  they  not 
been  far  above  the  reach  of  his  rifle  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
regaled  them  with  a  shot. 

On  arriving  at  the  camp,  he  directed  the  attention  of  his  com- 
rades to  these  aerial  observers.  The  same  idea  was  at  first  enter- 
tained, that  they  were  wolves;  but  their  immoveable  watchfulness 
soon  satisfied  every  one  that  thoy  were  Indians.  It  was  concluded 
that  they  were  watching  the  movements  of  the  party,  to  discover 
their  place  of  concealment  of  such  articles  as  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  leave  behind.  There  was  no  likelihood  that  the  caches 
would  escape  the  search  of  such  keen  eyes  and  experienced  rum- 
magers,  and  the  idea  was  intolerable,  that  any  more  booty  should 
fall  into  their  hands.  To  disappoint  them,  therefore,  the  travellers 
stripped  the  caches  of  the  articles  deposited  there,  and  collecting 
together  everything  that  they  could  not  carry  away  with  them, 
made  a  bonfire  of  all  that  would  bum,  and  threw  the  rest  into  the 
river.  There  was  a  forlorn  satisfaction  in  thus  balking  the  Crows, 
by  the  destruction  of  their  own  property ;  and,  having  thus  gra- 
tified their  pique,  they  shouldered  their  packs,  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  set  out  on  their  pedestrian  wayfaring. 

The  route  they  took  was  down  along  the  banks  of  Mad  River 
This  stream  makes  its  way  through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains, 
into  the  plain  below  Fort  Henry,  where  it  terminates  in  Snake 
River.  Mr.  Stuart  was  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  Snake  encamp- 
ments in  the  plain,  where  he  might  procure  *a  couple  of  horses  to 
transport  the  baggage.    In  such  case,  he  intended  to  resume  his 
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eastern  course  across  the  mountains,  and  endeavour  to  reacli  the 
Cheyenne  River  before  winter.  Should  he  fail,  however,  of  ob- 
taining horses,  he  would  probably  be  compelled  to  winter  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  the  mountains,  somewhere  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  Spanish  or  Colorado  River. 

With  all  the  care  that  had  been  observed  in  taking  nothing  with 
them  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  the  poor  pedestrians  were 
heavily  laden,  and  their  burdens  added  to  the  fatigues  of  their 
rugged  road.  They  suffered  much,  too,  firom  hunger.  The  trout 
they  caught  were  too  poor  to  yield  much  nourishment ;  their  main 
dependence,  therefore,  was  upon  an  old  beaver  trap,  which  they 
had  providentially  retained.  Whenevertheywere  fortunate  enough 
to  entrap  a  beaver,  it  was  cut  up  immediately  and  distributed,  that 
each  man  might  carry  his  share. 

After  two  days  of  toilsome  travel,  during  which  they  made  but 
eighteen  miles,  they  stopped  on  the  21st  to  build  two  rafts  on  which 
to  cross  to  the  north  side  of  the  river.  On  these  they  embarked 
on  the  following  morning,  four  on  one  raft  and  three  on  the  other, 
and  pushed  boldly  from  the  shore.  Finding  the  rafts  sufficiently 
firm  and  steady  to  withstand  the  rough  and  rapid  water,  they 
changed. their  minds,  and,  instead  of  crossing,  ventured  to  float 
down  with  the  current.  The  river  was,  in  general,  very  rapid, 
and  from  one  to  two  hundred  yards  in  width,  winding  in  every 
direction  through  mountains  of  hard  black  rock,  covered  with 
pines  and  cedars.  The  mountains  to  the  east  of  the  river  were 
spurs  of  the  Rocky  range,  and  of  great  magnitude ;  those  on  the 
west  were  little  better  than  hills,  bleak  and  barren,  or  scantily 
clothed  with  stunted  grass. 

Mad  River,  though  deserving  its  name  from  the  impetuosity 
of  its  current,  was  free  from  rapids  and  cascades,  and  flowed  on 
in  a  single  channel  between  gravel  banks,  often  fringed  with  cot- 
ton-wood and  dwarf  willows  in  abundance.  These  gave  suste- 
nance to  immense  quantities  of  beaver,  so  that  the  voyageurs 
found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  food.  Ben  Jones,  also,  killed  a 
fallow  deer,  and  a  wolverine,  and  as  they  were  enabled  to  carry 
the  carcasses  on  their  rafts,  their  larder  was  well  supplied.  In- 
deed they  might  have  occasionally  shot  beavers  that  were  svnm- 
ming  in  the  river  as  they  floated  by,  but  they  humanely  spared 
their  lives,  being  in  no  want  of  meat  at  the  time.  In  this  way, 
they  kept  down  the  river  for  three  days,  drifting  with  the  current 
and  encamping  on  land  at  night,  when  they  drew  up  their  rafts  on 
shore.  Towards  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  they  came  to  a 
little  island  on  which  they  descried  a  gang  of  elk.  Ben  Jones 
landed,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  wound  one,  which  imnie* 
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diately  took  to  the  water,  but,  being  unable  to  stem  the  current, 
drifted  above  a  mile,  when  it  was  overtaken  and  drawn  to  shore. 
As  a  storm  was  gathering,  they  now  encamped  on  the  margin  of 
the  river,  where  they  remained  all  the  next  day,  sheltering  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could  from  the  rain,  and  hail,  and  snow,  a 
sharp  foretaste  of  the  impending  winter.  During  their  encamp- 
ment, they  employed  themselves  in  jerking  a  part  of  the  elk  for 
future  supply.  In  cutting  up  the  carcass,  they  found  that  the 
animal  had  been  wounded  by  hunters,  about  a  week  previously, 
an  arrow  head  and  a  musket  ball  remaining  in  the  wounds.  In 
the  wilderness,  every  trivial  circumstance  is  a  matter  of  anxious 
speculation.  The  Snake  Indians  have  no  guns;  the  elk,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  been  wounded  by  one  of  them.  They  were 
on  the  borders  of  the  country  infested  by  the  Blackfeet,  who  carry 
firearms.  It  was  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  elk  had  been 
hunted  by  some  of  that  wandering  ajid  hostile  tribe,  who,  of  course, 
must  be  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  idea  put  an  end  to  the  tran- 
sient solace  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  comparative  repose  and 
abundance  of  the  river. 

For  three  days  longer  they  continued  to  navigate  with  their 
rafts.  The  recent  storm  had  rendered  the  weather  extremely 
cold.  They  had  now  floated  down  the  river  about  ninety-one 
miles,  when,  finding  the  mountains  on  the  right,  diminished  to 
moderate  sized  hills,  they  landed,  and  prepared  to  resume  their 
journey  on  foot.  Accordingly,  having  spent  a  day  in  prepara- 
tions, making  moccasons,  and  parcelling  out  their  jerked  meat  in 
packs  of  twenty  pounds  to  each  man,  they  turned  their  backs 
upon  the  river  on  the  29th  of  September  and  struck  off  to  the 
northeast ;  keeping  along  the  southern  skirt*  of  the  mountain  on 
which  Henry's  Fort  was  situated. 

Their  march  was  slow  and  toilsome;  part  of  the  time  through 
an  alluvial  bottom,  thickly  grown  with  cotton-wood,  hawthorn  and 
willows,  and  part  of  the  time  over  rough  hills.  Three  antelopes 
came  within  shot,  but  they  dared  not  fire  at  them,  lest  the  report 
of  their  rifles  should  betray  them  to  the  Blackfeet.  In  the  course  of 
the  day,  they  came  upon  a  large  horse-track  apparently  about  three 
-weeks  old,  and  in  the  evening  encamped  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
stream,  on  a  spot  which  had  been  the  camping  place  of  this  same  band. 

On  the  following  morning  they  still  observed  the  Indian  track, 
but  after  a  time  they  came  to  where  it  separated  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  was  lost.  This  showed  that  the  band  had  dispersed  in 
various  hunting  parties,  and  was,  in  all  probability,  still  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  proceed  with  the 
utmost  caution.    Therjr  kept  a  vigilant  eye  as  they  marched,  upon 
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every  height  where  a  scout  might  be  posted,  and  scanned  the 
solitary  landscape  and  the  distant  ravines,  to  observe  any  column 
of  smoke ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  seen ;  all  was  inde- 
scribably stem  and  lifeless-.  Towards  evening  they  came  to  where 
there  were  several  hot  springs,  strongly  impregnated  with  iron 
and  sulphur,  and  sending  up  a  volume  of  vapour  that  tainted  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  and  might  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  a 
couple  of  miles.  Near  to  these  they  encamped,  in  a  deep  gulley, 
which  afforded  some  concealment.  To  their  great  concern,  Mr. 
Crooks,  who  had  been  indisposed  for  the  two  preceding  days,  had 
a  violent  fever  in  the  night.  Shortly  after  daybreak  they  re- 
sumed their  march.  On  emerging  from  the  glen,  a  consultation 
was  held  as  to  their  course.  Should  they  continue  round  the 
skirt  of  the  mountain,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  falling  in 
with  the  scattered  parties  of  Blackfeet,  who  were  probably  hunt- 
ing in  the  plain.  It  was  thought  most  advisable,  therefore,  to 
strike  directly  across  the  mountain,  since  the  route,  though  rug- 
ged and  difficult,  would  be  most  secure.  This  counsel  was  indig- 
nantly derided  by  MXellan  as  pusillanimous.  Hot-headed  and 
-impatient  at  all  times,  he  had  been  rendered  irascible  by  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey,  and  the  condition  of  his  feet,  which  were 
chafed  and  sore.  He  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  encountering 
the  difficulties  of  the  mountain,  and  swore  he  would  rather  face 
all  the  Blackfeet  in  the  country.  He  was  overruled,  however, 
and  the  party  began  to  ascend  the  mountain,  striving,  with  the  ar- 
dour and  emulation  of  young  men,  who  should  be  first  up.  M^Lellan, 
who  was  double  the  age  of  some  of  his  companions,  soon  began 
to  lose  breath,  and  fall  in  the  rear.  In  the  distribution  of  bur- 
dens, it  was  his  turn  to  carry  the  old  beaver  trap.  Piqued  and 
irritated,  he  suddenly  came  to  a  halt,  swore  he  would  carry  it  no 
further,  and  jerked  it  half-way  down  the  hill.  He  was  offered  in 
place  of  it  a  package  of  dried  meat,  but  this  he  scornfully  threw 
upon  the  ground.  They  might  carry  it,  he  said,  who  needed  it, 
for  his  part,  he  could  provide  his  daily  food  with  his  rifle.  He 
concluded  by  flinging  off  from  the  party,  and  keeping  along  the 
skirts  of  the  mountain,  leaving  those,  he  said,  to  climb  rocks,  who 
were  afraid  to  face  Indians.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Stuart  repre- 
sented to  him  the  rashness  of  his  conduct,  and  the  dangers  to  which 
he  exposed  himself:  he  rejected  such  counsel  as  craven.  It  was 
equally  useless  to  represent  the  dangers  to  which  he  subjected 
his  companions;  as  he  could  be  discovered  at  a  great  distance  on 
those  naked  plains,  and  the  Indians,  seeing  him,  would  know  that 
there  must  be  other  white  men  within  reach.  M'Lellan  turned  a 
-deaf  ear  to  every  remonstrance,  and  kept  on  his  wilful  waj. 
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It  seems  a  strange  instance  of  perverseness  in  this  man  thus  to 
fling  himself  off  alone,  in  a  savage  region,  where  solitude  itself 
was  dismal,  but  every  encounter  with  his  fellow-man  full  of  peril. 
Such,  however,  is  the  hardness  of  spirit,  and  the  insensibility  to 
danger,  that  grow  upon  men  in  the  wilderness.  M'Lellan  more- 
over, was  a  man  of  peculiar  temperament,  ungovernable  in  his 
wiU,  of  a  courage  that  absolutely  knew  no  fear,  and  somewhat  of 
a  braggart  spirit,  that  took  a  pride  in  doing  desperate  and  hair- 
brained  things. 

Mr.  Stuart  and  his  party  found  the  passage  of  the  mountain 
somewhat  difficult,  on  account  of  the  snow,  which  in  many  places 
was  of  considerable  depth,  though  it  was  now  but  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober. They  crossed  the  summit  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  beheld 
below  them  a  plain  about  twenty  miles  wide,  bounded  on  the  op- 
posite side  by  their  old  acquaintances,  the  Pilot  Knobs,  those 
towering  mountains  which  had  served  Mr.  Hunt  as  landmarks 
in  part  of  his  route  of  the  preceding  year.  Through  the  interme- 
diate plain  wandered  a  river  about  fifty  yards  wide,  sometimes 
gleaming  in  open  day,  but  often  running  through  willowed  banks, 
which  marked  its  serpentine  course. 

Those  of  the  party  who  had  been  across  these  mountains,  point* 
ed  out  much  of  the  bearings  of  the  country  to  Mr.  Stuart.  They 
showed  him  in  what  direction  must  lie  the  deserted  post  called 
Henry's  Fort,  where  they  had  abandoned  their  horses  and  em- 
barked in  canoes,  and  they  informed  him  that  the  stream  which 
wandered  through  the  plain  below  them,  fell  into  Henry  River, 
half  way  between  the  fort  and  the  mouth  of  Mad  or  Snake  River. 
The  character  of  all  this  mountain  region  was  decidedly  volcanic; 
and  to  the  northwest,  between  Henry's  Fort  and  the  source  of  the 
Missouri,  Mr.  Stuart  observed  several  very  high  peaks  covered 
with  snow,  from  two  of  which  smoke  ascended  in  considerable 
volumes,  apparently  from  craters  in  a  state  of  eruption. 

On  their  way  down  the  mountain,  when  they  had  reached  the 
skirts,  they  descried  M'Lellan  at  a  distance,  in  the  advance,  tra- 
versing the  plain.  Whether  he  saw  them  or  not,  he  showed  no  dis-» 
position  to  rejoin  them,  but  pursued  his  sullen  and  solitary  way. 

After  descending  into  the  plain,  they  kept  on  about  six  miles, 
until  they  reached  the  little  river,  which  was  here  about  knee 
deep,  and  richly  fringed  with  willow.  Here  they  encamped  for 
the  night.  At  this  encampment  the  fever  of  Mr.  Crooks  increased 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  travel.  Some 
of  the  men  were  strenuous  for  Mr.  Stuart  to  proceed  without 
him,  ui^ng  the  imminent  danger  they  were  exposed  to  by  delay 
in  that  unknown  and  barren  region,  infested  by  the  most  treach- 
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erous  and  inveterate  of  foes.  Thej  represented  tHat  the  season 
was  rapidly  advancing ;  the  weather  for  some  days  had  been  ex- 
tremely cold;  the  mountains  were  already  almost  impassable 
from  snow,  and  would  soon  present  effectual  barriers.  Their 
provisions  were  exhausted;  there  was  no  game  to  be  seen,  and 
they  did  not  dare  to  use  their  rifles,  rthrough  fear  of  drawing 
upon  them  the  Blackfeet. 

The  picture  thus  presented,  was  too  true  to  be  contradicted, 
and  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Stuart ;  but  the 
idea  of  abandoning  a  fellow  being,  and  a  comrade,  in  such  a  for- 
lorn situation,  was  too  repugnant  to  his  feelings  to  be  admitted 
for  an  instant.  He  represented  to  the  men  that  the  malady  of 
Mr.  Crooks  could  not  be  of  long  duration,  and  tliat  in  all  proba- 
bility, he  would  be  able  to  travel  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty,  however,  that  he  prevailed  upon  them 
to  abide  the  event. 
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As  the  travellers  were  now  in  a  dangerous  neighbourhood,  where 
the  report  of  a  rifle  might  bring  the  savages  upon  them,  they 
had  to  depend  upon  their  old  beaver-trap  for  subsistence.  The 
little  river  on  which  they  were  encamped  gave  many  "beaver 
signs,''  and  Ben  Jones  set  off  at  daybreak,  along  the  willowed 
banks,  to  find  a  proper  trapping-place.  As  he  was  making  his 
way  among  the  thickets,  with  his  trap  on  his  shoulder,  and  his 
rifle  in  his  hand,  he  heard  a  crashing  sound,  and  turning,  beheld 
a  huge  grizzly  bear  advancing  upon  him,  with  terriflc  growl. 
The  sturdy  Kentuckian  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  man  or 
monster.  Levelling  his  rifle,  he  pulled  trigger.  The  bear  was 
wounded,  but  not  mortally:  instead,  however,  of  rushing  upon  his 
assailant,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  this  kind  of  bear,  lie  re- 
treated into  the  bushes.  Jones  followed  him  for  some  distance, 
but  with  suitable  caution,  and  Bruin  effected  his  escape. 

As  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  detention  of  some  days  in 
this  place,  and  as  the  supplies  of  the  beaver-trap  were  too  pre- 
carious to  be  depended  upon,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
run  some  risk  of  discovery  by  hunting  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Ben  Jones,  therefore,  obtained  permission  to  range  with  his  rifle 
some  distance  from  the  camp,  and  set  off  to  beat  up  the  river 
banks  in  defiance  of  bear  or  Blackfeet. 

He  returned  in  great  spirits  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Hav- 
ing come  upon  a  gang  of  elk  about  six  miles  off,  and  killed  five. 
This  was  joyful  news,  and  the  party  immediately  moved  forward 
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to  the  place  where  he  had  left  the  carcasses.  Thej  were  obliged 
to  support  Mr.  Crooks  the  whole  distance,  for  he  was  unable  to 
walk.  Here  they  remained  for  two  or  three  dajs,  feasting 
heartilj  on  elk  meat,  and  dr3ring  as  much  as  thej  would  be  able 
to  carry  awaj  with  them. 

By  the  5th  of  October,  some  simple  prescriptions,  together 
with  an  ^*  Indian  sweat,'*  had  so  far  benefited  Mr.  Crooks,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  move  about;  they,  therefore,  set  forward 
slowly,  dividing  his  pack  and  accoutrements  among  them,  and 
made  a  creeping  day's  progress  of  eight  miles  south.  Their 
route  for  the  most  part  lay  through  swamps,  caused  by  the  indus- 
trious labours  of  the  beaver ;  for  this  little  animal  had  dammed 
up  numerous  small  streams,  issuing  from  the  Pilot  Knob  Moun- 
tains, so  that  the  low  grounds  on  their  borders  were  completely 
inundated.  In  the  course  of  their  march  they  killed  a  grizzly 
bear,  with  fat  on  its  flanks  upwards  of  three  inches  in  thickness. 
This  was  an  acceptable  addition  to  their  stock  of  elk  meat.  The 
next  day  Mr.  Crooks  was  sufficiently  recruited  in  strength  to  be 
able  to  carry  his  rifie  and  pistols,  and  they  made  a  march  of 
seventeen  miles  along  the  borders  of  the  plain. 

Their  journey  daily  became  more  toilsome,  and  their  sufferings 
more  severe,  as  they  advanced.  Keeping  up  the  channel  of  a 
river,  they  traversed  the  rugged  summit  of  the  Pilot  Knob  Moun- 
tain, covered  with  snow  nine  inches  deep.  For  several  days 
they  continued,  bending  their  course  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
east,  over  a  succession  of  rocky  heights,  deep  valleys,  and  rapid 
streams.  Sometimes  their  dizzy  path  lay  along  the  margin  of 
perpendicular  precipices,  severed  hundred  feet  in  height,  where 
a  single  false  step  might  precipitate  them  into  the  rocky  bed  of 
a  torrent  which  roared  below.  Not  the  least  part  of  their  weary 
task  was  the  fording  of  the  numerous  windings  and  branchings  of 
the  mountain  rivers,  all  boisterous  in  their  currents,  and  icy  cold. 

Hunger  was  added  to  their  other  sufferings,  and  soon  became 
the  keenest.  The  small  supply  of  bear  and  elk  meat  which  they 
had  been  able  to  carry  in  addition  to  their  previous  burdens, 
served  but  for  a  very  short  time.  In  their  anxiety  to  struggle 
forward,  they  had  but  little  time  to  hunt,  and  scarce  any  game 
in  their  path.  For  three  days  they  had  nothing  to  eat  but  a 
small  duck,  and  a  few  poor  trout.  They  occasionally  saw  num- 
bers of  antelopes,  and  tried  every  art  to  get  within  shot ;  but  the 
timid  animals  were  more  than  commonly  wild,  and  after  tanta- 
lizing the  hungry  hunters  for  a  time,  bounded  away  beyond  all 
chance  of  pursuit.  At  length  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  kill 
one:  it  was  extremely  meagre,  and  yielded  but  a  scanty  supply; 
l)ut  on  this  they  subsisted  for  sever^  days* 
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On  the  lltb,  they  encamped  on  a  small  stream,  near  the  foot 
of  the  Spanish  River  Mountain.  Here  they  met  with  traces  of 
that  wayward  and  solitary  being,  M'Lellan,  who  was  still  keep- 
ing on  ahead  of  them  through  these  lonely  mountains.  He  had 
encamped  the  night  before  on  this  stream ;  they  found  the  embers 
of  the  fire  by  which  he  had  slept,  and  the  remains  of -a  miserable 
wolf  on  which  he  had  supped.  It  was  evident  he  had  suffered, 
like  themselves,  the  pangs  of  hunger,  though  he  had  fared  better 
at  this  encampment ;  for  they  had  not  a  mouthful  to  eat. 

The  next  day,  they  rose  hungry  and  alert,  and  set  out  with 
the  dawn  to  climb  the  mountain,  which  was  steep  and  difficult 
Traces  of  volcanic  eruptions  were  to  be  seen  in  various  direc- 
tions. There  was  a  species  of  clay  also  to  be  met  with,  out  of 
which  the  Indians  manufacture  pots  and  jars,  and  dishes.  It  is 
very  fine  and  light,  of' an  agreeable  smell,  and  of  a  brown  colour, 
spotted  with  yellow,  and  dissolves  readily  in  the  mouth.  Vessels 
manufactured  of  it,  are  said  to  impart  a  pleasant  smell  and  flavour 
to  any  liquids.  These  mountains  abound  also  with  mineral 
earths,  or  chalks  of  various  colours;  especially  two  kinds  of 
ochre,  one  a  pale,  the  other  a  bright  red,  like  vermilion ;  much 
used  by  the  Indians,  in  painting  their  bodies. 

About  noon,  the  travellers  reached  the  "  drains  "  and  brooks 
that  formed  the  head  waters  of  the  river,  and  later  in  the  day,  de- 
scended to  where  the  main  body,  a  shallow  stream,  about  a  hnn« 
dred  and  sixty  yards  wide,  poured  through  its  mountain  valley. 

Here  the  poor  famishing  wanderers  had  expected  to  find  buf- 
falo in  abundance,  and  had  fed  their  hungry  hopes  during  their 
scrambling  toil,  with  the  thoughts  of  roasted  ribs,  juicy  humps^ 
and  broiled  marrow  bones.  To  their  great  disappointment,  the 
river  banks  were  deserted;  a  few  old  tracks,  showed  where  a  herd 
of  bulls  had  some  time  before  passed  along,  but  not  a  horn  nor 
hump  was  to  be  seen  in  the  sterile  landscape.  A  few  antelopes 
looked  down  upon  them  from  the  brow  of  a  crj^,  but  flitted  away 
out  of  sight  at  the  least  approach  of  the  hunter. 

In  the  most  starving  mood  they  kept  for  several  miles  further, 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  seeking  for  "  beaver  signs."  Find- 
ing some,  they  encamped  in  the  vicinity,  and  Ben  Jones  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  set  the  trap.  They  had  scarce  come  to  a  halt, 
when  they  perceived  a  large  smoke  at  some  distance  to  the  south- 
west. The  sight  was  hailed  with  joy,  for  they  trusted  it  might 
rise  from  some  Indian  camp,  where  they  could  procure  something 
to  eat,  and  the  dread  of  starvation  had  now  overcome  even  the 
terror  of  the  Blackfeet.  Le  Clerc,  one  of  the  Canadians,  was 
instantly  despatched  by  Mr.  Stuart,  to  reconnoitre;  and  the  travel- 
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lers  sat  up  till  a  late  hour,  watching  and  listening  for  his  return, 
hoping  he  might  bring  them  food.  Midnight  arrived,  but  Le 
Clerc  did  not  make  his  appearance,  and  they  laid  down  once  more 
supperless  to  sleep,  comforting  themselves  with  the  hopes  that 
their  old  beaver  trap  might  furnish  them  with  a  breakfast. 

At  daybreak  they  hastened  with  fiunished  eagerness  to  the 
trap — ^they  found  in  it  the  fore  paw  of  a  beaver;  the  sight  of  which 
tantalized  their  hunger,  and  added  to  their  dejection.  They  re- 
sumed their  journey  with  fla^ng  spirits,  but  had  not  gone  far 
when  they  perceived  Le  Clerc  approaching  at  a  distance.  They 
hastened  to  meet  him,  in  hopes  of  tidings  of  good  cheer.  He  had 
none  to  give  them;  but  news  of  that  strange  wanderer,  M^Lellan. 
The  smoke  had  risen  from  his  encampment,  which  took  fire  while 
he  wks  at  a  little  distance  irom  it  fishing.  Le  Clerc  found  him 
in  forlorn  condition.  His  fishing  had  been  unsuccessful.  During 
twelve  days  that  he  had  been  wandering  alone  through  these 
savage  mountains,  he  had  found  scarce  any  thing  to  eat.  He 
had  been  ill,  wayworn,  sick  at  heart,  still  he  had  kept  forward; 
but  now  his  strength  and  his  stubbornness  were  exhausted.  He 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  hearing  that  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  party 
were  near,  and  said  he  would  wait  at  his  camp  for  their  arrival, 
in  hopes  they  would  give  him  something  to  eat,  for  without  food 
he  declared  he  should  not  be  able  to  proceed  much  further. 

When  the  party  reached  the  place,  they  found  the  poor  fellow 
lying  on  a  parcel  of  withered  grass,  wasted  to  a  perfect  skeleton, 
and  so  feeble  that  he  could  scarce  raise  his  head  or  speak.  The 
presence  of  his  old  comrades  seemed  to  revive  him;  but  they  had 
no  food  to  give  him,  for  they  themselves  were  almost  starving. 
They  urged  him  to  rise  and  accompany  them,  but  he  shook  his 
head.  It  was  all  in  vain,  he  said;  there  was  no  prospect  of  their 
getting  speedy  relief,  and  without  it  he  should  perish  by  the  way; 
he  might  as  well,  therefore,  stay  and  die  where  he  was.  At  length, 
after  much  persuasion,  they  got  him  upon  his  legs;  his  rifle  and 
other  effects  were  shared  among  them,  and  he  was  cheered  and 
aided  forward.  Li  this  way  they  proceeded  for  seventeen  miles, 
over  a  level  plain  of  sand,  until,  seeing  a  few  antelopes  in  the 
distance,  they  encamped  on  the  margin  of  a  small  stream.  All 
now  that  were  capable  of  the  exertion,  turned  out  to  hunt  for  a 
meal.  Their  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  af);er  dark  they  returned 
to  their  camp,  &mished  almost  to  desperation. 

As  they  were  preparing  for  the  third  time  to  lay  down  to  sleep 
without  a  mouthful  to  eat,  Le  Clerc,  one  of  the  Canadians,  gaunt 
and  wild  with  hunger,  approached  Mr.  Stuart  with  his  gun  in  his 
hand.     "  It  was  all  in  vain,"  he  said,  ^'  to  attempt  to  proceed  any 
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further  without  food.  They  had  a  barren  plain  before  them,  three 
or  four  days'  journey  in  extent,  on  which  nothing  was  to  be  pro- 
cured. They  must  all  perish  before  they  could  get  to  the  end 
of  it.  It  was  better,  therefore,  that  one  should  die  to  save  the 
rest."  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  they  should  cast  lots ;  adding, 
as  an  inducement  for  Mr.  Stuart  to  assent  to  the  proposition,  that 
he,  as  leader  of  the  party,  should  be  exempt. 

Mr.  Stuart  shuddered  at  the  horrible  proposition,  and  todea- 
voured  to  reason  with  the  man,  but  his  words  were  unavaiUng. 
At  length,  snatching  up  his  rifle,  he  threatened  to  shoot  him  on 
the  spot  if  he  persisted.  The  famished  wretch  dropped  on  his 
knees,  begged  pardon  in  the  most  abject  terms,  and  promised 
never  again  to  offend  him  with  such  a  suggestion. 

Quiet  being  restored  to  the  forlorn  encampment,  each  one 
sought  repose.  Mr.  Stuart,  however,  was  so  exhausted  by  the 
agitation  of  the  past  scene,  acting  upon  his  emaciated  frame,  that 
he  could  scarce  crawl  to  his  miserable  couch ;  where,  notwith- 
standing his  &tigues,  he  passed  a  sleepless  night,  revolving  upon 
their  dreary  situation,  and  the  desperate  prospect  before  them. 

Before  daylight  the  next  morning,  they  were  up  and  on  their 
way ;  they  had  nothing  to  detain  them ;  no  breakfast  to  prepare, 
and  to  linger  was  to  perish.  They  proceeded,  however,  but 
slowly,  for  all  were  faint  and  weak.  Here  and  there  they  passed 
the  skulls  and  bones  of  buffaloes,  which  showed  that  these  ani- 
mals must  have  been  hunted  here  during  the  past  season ;  the 
sight  of  these  bones  served  only  to  mock  their  misery.  After 
travelling  about  nine  miles  along  the  plain,  they  ascended  a  range 
of  hills,  and  had  scarcely  gone  two  miles  further,  when,  to  their 
great  joy,  they  discovered  "  an  old  run-down  buffalo  bull ;"  the 
laggard  probably  of  some  herd  that  had  been  hunted  and  harassed 
tlu>ough  the  mountains.  They  now  all  stretched  themselves  out 
to  encompass  and  make  sure  of  this  solitary  animal,  for  their 
lives  depended  upon  their  success.  After  considerable  trouble 
and  infinite  anxiety,  they  at  length  succeeded  in  killing  biro. 
He  was  instantly  flayed  and  cut  up,  and  so  ravenous  was  their 
hunger,  that  they  devQured  some  of  the  flesh  raw.  The  residue 
they  carried  to  a  brook  near  by,  where  they  encamped,  lit  a  fire, 
and  began  to  cook. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  fearful  that  in  their  famished  state  they  would 
eat  to  excess  and  injure  themselves.  He  caused  a  soup  to  ^ 
made  of  some  of  the  meat,  and  that  each  should  take  a  quantity 
of  it  as  a  prelude  to  his  supper.  This  may  haTe  had  a  beneficial 
effect,  for  though  they  sat  up  the  greater  part  of  the  nighty  cook- 
ing and  cramming,  no  one  suffered  any  inconvenience. 
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The  next  morning  the  feasting  was  resumed,  and  about  mid- 
day, feeling  somewhat  recruited  and  refreshed,  they  set  out  on 
their  journey  with  renovated  spirits,  shaping  their  course  to- 
wards a  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  they  saw  towering  in  the 
east,  and  near  to  which  they  expected  to  find  the  head  waters 
of  the  Missouri. 

As  they  proceeded,  they  continued  to  see  the  skeletons  of 
buffaloes  scattered  about  the  plain  in  every  direction,  which 
showed  that  there  had  been  much  hunting  here  by  the  Indians 
in  the  recent  season.  Further  on  they  crossed  a  large  Indian 
trail,  forming  a  deep  path,  about  fifteen  days  old,  which  went  in 
a  north  direction.  They  concluded  it  to  have  been  made  by  some 
numerous  band  of  Crows,  who  had  hunted  in  this  country  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer. 

On  the  following  day  they  forded  a  stream  of  considerable 
magnitude,  with  banks  clothed  with  pine  trees.  Among  these 
they  found  the  traces  of  a  large  Indian  camp,  which  had  evidently 
been  the  head-quarters  of  a  hunting  expedition,  from  the  great  • 
quantities  of  buffalo  bones  strewed  about  the  neighbourhood. 
The  camp  had  apparently  been  abandoned  about  a  month. 

In  the  centre  was  a  singular  lodge  one  hundred  and  fi%  feet 
in  circumference,  supported  by  the  trunks  of  twenty  trees,  about 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  forty-four  feet  long.  Across  these 
were  laid  branches  of  pine  and  willow  trees,  so  as  to  yield  a  tol- 
erable shade.  At  the  west  end,  immediately  opposite  to  the  door, 
three  bodies  lay  interred  with  their  feet  towards  the  east.  At 
the  head  of  each  grave  was  a  branch  of  red  cedar  firmly  planted 
in  the  ground.  At  the  foot  was  a  large  bufialo's  skull,  painted 
black.  Savage  ornaments  were  suspended  in  various  parts  of  the 
edifice,  and  a  great  number  of  children's  moccasons.  From  the 
magnitude  of  this  building,  and  the  time  and  labour  that  must 
have  been  expended  in  erecting  it,  the  bodies  which  it  contained 
were  probably  those  of  noted  warriors  and  hunters. 

The  next  day,  October  17th,  they  passed  two  large  tributary 
streams  of  the  Spanish  River.  They  took  their  rise  in  the  Wind 
Kiver  Mountains,  which  ranged  along  to  the  east,  stupendously 
high  and  rugged,  composed  of  vast  masses  of  black  rock,  almost 
destitute  of  wood,  and  covered  in  many  places  with  snow.  This 
day  they  saw  a  few  bufialo  bulls,  and  some  antelopes,  but  could 
not  kill  any;  and  their  stock  of  provisions  began  to  grow  scanty 
as  well  as  poor. 

On  the  18th,  after  crossing  a  mountain  ridge,  and  traversing 
a  plain,  they  waded  one  of  the  branches  of  Spanish  River,  and 
on  ascending  its  bank,  met  with  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 
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Snake  Indians.  They  were  friendly  in  their  demeanour,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  their  encampment,  which  was  about  three  miles 
distant.  It  consisted  of  about  forty  wigwams,  constructed  prin- 
cipally of  pine  branches.  The  Snakes,  like  most  of  their  nation, 
were  very  poor ;  the  marauding  Crows,  in  their  late  excursion 
through  the  country,  had  picked  this  unlucky  band  to  the  very 
bone,  carrying  off  their  horses,  several  of  their  squaws,  and  most 
of  their  effects.  In  spite  of  their  poverty,  they  were  hospitable 
in  the  extreme,  and  made  the  hungry  strangers  welcome  to  their 
cabins.  A  few  trinkets  procured  from  them  a  supply  of  buffalo 
meat,  and  of  leather  for  moccasons,  of  which  the  party  were 
greatly  in  need.  The  most  valuable  prize  obtained  from  them, 
however;  was  a  horse  :  it  was  a  sorry  old  animal  in  truth,  but  it 
was  the  only  one  that  remained  to  the  poor  fellows,  after  the  fell 
swoop  of  the  Crows ;  yet  this  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  part 
with  to  their  guests  for  a  pistol,  an  axe,  a  knife,  and  a  few  other 
trifling  articles. 

They  had  doleful  stories  to  tell  of  the  Crows,  who  w6re  en- 
camped on  a  river  at  no  great  distance  to  the  east,  and  were  in 
such  force  that  they  dared  not  venture  to  seek  any  satisfaction 
for  their  outrages,  or  to  get  back  a  horse  or  squaw.  They  en- 
deavoured to  excite  the  indignation  of  their  visitors  by  accounts 
of  robberies  and  murders  committed  on  lonely  white  hunters  and 
trappers  by  Crows  and  Blackfeet.  Some  of  these  were  exaggera- 
tions of  the  outrages  already  mentioned,  sustained  by  some  of 
the  scattered  members  of  Mr.  Hunt's  expedition;  others  were  in 
all  probability  sheer  fabrications,  to  which  the  Snakes  seem  to 
have  been  a  little  prone.  Mr.  Stuart  assured  them  that  the  day 
was  not  far  distant  when  the  whites  would  make  their  power  to 
be  felt  throughout  that  country,  and  take  signal  vengeance  on  the 
perpetrators  of  these  misdeeds.  The  Snakes  expressed  great  joy 
at  the  intelligence,  and  offered  their  services  to  aid  the  righteous 
cause,  brightening  at  the  thoughts  of  taking  the  field  with  such 
potent  allies,  and  doubtless  anticipating  their  turn  at  stealing 
horses  and  abducting  squaws.  Their  offers  of  course  were  ac- 
cepted ;  the  calumet  of  peace  was  produced,  and  the  two  forlorn 
powers  smoked  eternal  friendship  between  themselves,  and  ven- 
geance upon  their  common  spoilers,  the  Crows. 


CHAPTER  XLVm. 

By  sunrise  on  the  following  morning  (October  19th,)  the  travel- 
lers had  loaded  their  old  horse  with  buffalo  meat,  sufficient  for 
$ve  days'  provisions,  and,  taking  leave  of  their  new  allies,  the  poor 
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but  hospitable  Snakes,  set  forth  in  somewhat  better  spirits, 
though  the  increasing  cold  of  the  weather,  and  the  sight  of  the 
snowy  mountains  which  they  had  yet  to  traverse,  were  enough  to 
chill  their  very  hearts.  The  country  along  this  branch  of  the 
Spanish  Kiver,  as  far  as  they  could  see,  was  perfectly  level, 
bounded  by  ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  both  to  the  east  and  west. 
They  proceeded  about  three  miles  to  the  south,  where  they  came 
again  upon  the  large  trail  of  Crow  Indians,  which  they  had  crossed 
four  days  previously,  made,  no  doubt,  by  the  same  marauding 
band  that  had  plundered  the  Snakes ;  and  which,  according  to 
the  account  of  the  latter,  was  now  encamped  on  a  stream  to  the 
eastward.  The  trail  kept  on  to  the  southeast,  and  was  so  well 
beaten  by  horse  and  foot,  that  they  supposed  at  least  a  hundred 
lodges  had  passed  along  it.  As  it  formed,  therefore,  a  convenient 
highway,  and  ran  in  a  proper  direction,  they  turned  into  it,  and 
determined  to  keep  along  it  as  far  as  safety  would  permit;  as 
the  Crow  encampment  must  be  some  distance  olF,  and  it  was  not 
likely  those  savages  would  return  upon  their  steps.  They  travel- 
led forward,  therefore,  all  that  day,  in  the  track  of  their  danger- 
ous predecessors,  which  led  them  across  mountain  streams,  and 
along  ridges,  and  through  narrow  valleys,  all  tending  generally 
towards  the  southeast.  The  wind  blew  coldly  from  the  north- 
east, with  occasional  flurries  of  snow,  which  made  them  encamp 
early,  on  the  sheltered  banks  of  a  brook.  The  two  Canadians, 
Vallee  and  Le  Clerc,  killed  a  young  buffalo  bull  in  the  evening, 
which  was  in  good  condition,  and  afforded  them  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  fresh  beef.  They  loaded  their  spits,  therefore,  and  crammed 
their  camp  kettle  with  meat,  and  while  the  wind  whistled,  and 
the  snow  whirled  around  them,  huddled  round  a  rousing  fire, 
basked  in  its  warmth,  and  comforted  both  soul  and  body  with  a 
hearty  and  invigorating  meal.  No  enjoyments  have  greater  zest 
than  these,  snatched  in  the  very  midst  of  difficulty  and  danger; 
and  it  is  probable  the  poor  wayworn  and  weather-beaten  travel- 
lers relished  these  creature  comforts  the  more  highly  from  the 
surrounding  desolation,  and  the  dangerous  proximity  of  the  Crows. 
The  snow  which  had  fallen  in  the  night  made  it  late  in  the 
morning  before  the  party  loaded  their  solitary  pack-horse,  and 
resumed  their  march.  They  had  not  gone  far  before  the  Crow 
trace  which  they  were  following  changed  its  direction,  and  bore 
to  the  north  of  east.  They  had  already  begun  to  feel  themselves 
on  dangerous  ground  in  keeping  along  it,  as  they  might  be  de- 
scried by  some  scouts  and  spies  of  that  race  of  Ishmaelites,  whose 
predatory  life  required  them  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert.  On 
seeing  the  trace  turn  so  much  to  the  north,  therefore,  they  aban- 
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dosed  it,  and  kept  on  their  course  to  the  southeast  for  eighteen 
miles,  through  a  beautifully  undulating  country,  having  the  main 
chain  of  mountains  on  the  left,  and  a  considerably  elevated  ridge 
on  the  right.  Here  the  mountain  ridge  which  divides  Wind  River 
from  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia  and  Spanish  Rivers  ends 
abruptly,  and,  winding  to  the  north  of  east,  becomes  the  dividing 
barrier  between  a  branch  of  the  Big  Horn  and  Cheyenne  Rivers, 
and  those  head  waters  which  flow  into  the  Missouri  below  the 
Sioux  country. 

The  ridge  which  lay  on  the  right  of  the  travellers  having  now 
become  very  low,  they  passed  over  it,  and  came  into  a  level  plain, 
about  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  incrusted  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  or  eighteen  inches  with  salt  as  white  as  snow.  This  is  fur- 
nished by  numerous  salt  springs  of  limpid  water,  which  are 
continually  welling  up,  overflowing  their  borders,  and  forming 
beautiful  crystallizations.  The  Indian  tribes  of  the  interior  are 
excessively  fond  of  this  salt,  and  repair  to  the  valley  to  collect  it ; 
but  it  is  held  in  distaste  by  the  tribes  of  the  sea-coast,  who  will 
eat  nothing  that  has  been  cured  or  seasoned  by  it. 

This  evening  they  encamped  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  in 
the  open  prairie.  The  northeast  wind  was  keen  and  cutting ;  they 
had  nothing  wherewith  to  make  a  fire  but  a  scanty  growth  of  sage 
or  wormwood,  and  were  fain  to  wrap  themselves  up  in  their  blan- 
kets, and  huddle  themselves  in  their  "  nests,"  at  an  early  hour. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  M'Lellan,  who  had  now  regained 
his  strength,  killed  a  buflalo,  but  it  was  some  distance  &om  the 
camp,  and  they  postponed  supplying  themselves  from  the  carcass 
until  the  following  morning. 

The  next  day  (October  21st)  the  cold  continued,  accompanied 
by  snow.  They  set  forward  on  their  bleak  and  toilsome  way, 
keeping  to  the  east-northeast,  towards  the  lofty  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain, which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  cross.  Before  they  reached 
its  base  they  passed  another  large  trail,  steering  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  point  of  the  mountain.  This  they  presumed  to  have  been 
made  by  another  band  of  Crows,  who  had  probably  been  hunting 
lower  down  on  the  Spanish  River. 

The  severity  of  the  weather  compelled  them  to  encamp  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  miles,  on  the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  where  they  found 
suflicient  dry  aspen  trees  to  supply  them  with  fire,  but  they  sought 
in  vain  about  the  neighbourhood  for  a  spring  or  rill  of  water. 

At  daybreak  they  were  up  and  on  the  march,  scrambling  up  the 
mountain  side  for  the  distance  of  eight  painful  miles.  From  the 
casual  hints  given  in  the  travelling  memoranda  of  Mr.  Stuart,  this 
mountain  would  seem  to  ofler  a  rich  field  of  speculatioii  for  tiio 
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geologist.  Here  was  a  plain  three  miles  in  diameter,  strewed  with 
pumice  stones  and  other  Yolcanic  relics,  with  a  lake  in  the  centre, 
occupying  what  had  probably  been  the  crater.  Here  were  also, 
in  some  places,  deposits  of  marine  shells,  indicating  that  this  moun- 
tain crest  had  at  some  remote  period  been  below  the  waves. 

After  pausing  to  repose,  and  to  enjoy  these  grand  but  savage 
and  awful  scenes,  they  began  to  descend  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain.  The  descent  was  rugged  and  romantic,  along  deep 
ravines  and  defiles,  overhung  with  craggs  and  cliffs,  among  which 
they  beheld  numbers  of  the  ahsahta  or  bighorn,  skipping  fear- 
lessly from  rock  to  rock.  Two  of  them  they  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing down  with  their  rifles,  as  they  peered  fearlessly  from  the  brow 
of  their  airy  precipices. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  travellers  found  a  rill 
of  water  oozing  out  of  the  earth,  and  resembling  in  look  and  taste, 
the  water  of  the  Missouri.  Here  they  encamped  for  the  night, 
and  supped  sumptuously  upon  their  mountain  mutton,  which  they 
found  in  good  condition,  and  extremely  well  tasted. 

The  morning  was  bright,  and  intensely  cold.  Early  in  the  day 
they  came  upon  a  stream  running  to  the  east,  between  low  hills 
of  bluish  earth,  strongly  impregnated  with  copperas.  Mr.  Stuart 
supposed  this  to  be  ohe  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  and 
determined  to  follow  its  banks.  After  a  march  of  twenty-six  miles, 
however,  he  arrived  at  the  summit  of  a  hill,  the  prospect  of  which 
induced  him  to  alter  his  intention.  He  beheld,  in  every  direction 
south  of  east,  a  vast  plain,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  through 
which  wandered  the  stream  in  question,  in  a  south -southeast  di- 
rection. It  could  not,  therefore,  be  a  branch  of  the  Missouri. 
He  now  gave  up  all  idea  of  taking  the  stream  for  his  guide,  and 
shaped  his  course  towards  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  east,  about 
sixty  miles  distant,  near  which  he  hoped  to  find  another  stream. 

The  weather  was  now  so  severe,  and  the  hardships  of  travel- 
ling so  great,  that  he  resolved  to  halt  for  the  winter,  at  the  first 
eligible  place.  That  night  they  had  to  encamp  on  the  open  prairip, 
near  a  scanty  pool  of  water,  and  without  any  wood  to  make  a 
fire.  The  northeast  wind  blew  keenly  across  the  naked  waste, 
and  they  were  fain  to  decamp  from  their  inhospitable  bivouack 
I>efore  tiie  dawn. 

For  two  days  they  kept  on  in  an  eastward  direction,  against 
wintry  blasts  and  occasional  snow  storms.  They  suffered,  also, 
from  scarcity  of  water,  having  occasionally  to  use  melted  snow ; 
this,  with  the  want  of  pasturage,  reduced  their  old  pack-horse 
sadly.  They  saw  many  tracks  of  buffalo,  and  some  few  bulls, 
which^  however,  got  the  wind  of  them,  and  scampered  off. 
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On  the  26th  of  October,  they  steered  east-northeast,  for  a  wooded 
ravine,  in  a  mountain  at  a  small  distance,  from  the  base  of  which, 
to  their  great  joy,  they  discovered  an  abundant  stream,  running 
between  willowed  banks.  Here  they  halted  for  the  night,  and 
Ben  Jones  having  luckily  trapped  a  beaver,  and  killed  two  buffalo 
bulls,  they  remained  all  the  next  day  encamped,  feasting  and  re- 
posing, and  allowing  their  jaded  horse  to  rest  from  his  labours. 

The  little  stream  on  which  they  were  encamped,  was  one  of 
the  head  waters  of  the  Platte  River,  which  flows  into  the  Missonri; 
it  was,  in  fact,  the  northern  fork,  or  branch  of  that  river,  though 
this  the  travellers  did  not  discover  until  long  afterwards.  Pur- 
suing the  course  of  this  stream  for  about  twenty  miles,  they  came 
to  where  it  forced  a  passage  through  a  range  of  high  hills,  covered 
with  cedars,  into  an  extensive  low  country,  affording  excellent 
pasture  to  nupierous  herds  of  buffalo.  Here  they  killed  three 
cows,  which  were  the  first  they  had  been  able  to  get,  having 
hitherto  had  to  content  themselves  with  bull  beef,  which  at  this 
season  of  the  year  is  very  poor.  The  hump  meat  afforded  them 
a  repast  fit  for  an  epicure. 

Late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th,  they  came  to  where  the 
stream,  now  increased  to  a  considerable  size,  poured  along  in  a 
ravine  between  precipices  of  red  stone,  two  hundred  feet  in  height. 
For  some  distance  it  dashed  along,  over  huge  masses  of  rock,  with 
foaming  violence,  as  if  exasperated  by  being  compressed  into  so 
narrow  a  channel,  and  at  length  leaped  down  a  chasm  that  looked 
dark  and  frightful  in  the  gathering  twilight. 

For  a  part  of  the  next  day,  the  wild  river,  in  its  capricious 
wanderings,  led  them  through  a  variety  of  striking  scenes.  At 
one  time  they  were  upon  high  plains,  like  platforms  among  the 
mountains,  with  herds  of  buffaloes  roaming  about  them ;  at  an- 
other, among  rude  rocky  defiles,  broken  into  cliffs  and  precipices, 
where  the  black-tailed  deer  bounded  off  among  the  crags,  and  the 
bighorn  basked  in  the  sunny  brow  of  the  precipice. 

In  the  after  part  of  the  day,  they  came  to  another  scene,  surpassing 
in  savage  grandeur  those  already  described.  They  had  been  tra- 
velling for  some  distance  through  a  pass  of  the  mountains,  keep- 
ing parallel  with  the  river,  as  it  roared  along,  out  of  sight,  through 
a  deep  ravine.  Sometimes  their  devious  path  approached  the 
margin  of  cliffs  below  which  the  river  foamed,  and  boiled  and 
whirled  among  the  masses  of  rock  that  had  fallen  into  its  channel 
As  they  crept  cautiously  on,  leading  their  solitary  pack-horse  along 
these  giddy  heights,  they  all  at  once  came  to  where  the  river 
thundered  down  a  succession  of  precipices,  throwing  up  clouds  of 
spray,  and  making  a  prodigious  din  and  uproar.     The  traveUers 
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retoained,  for  a  time,  gazing  with  mingled  awe  and  delight,  at  this 
furious  cataract^  to  which  Mr.  Stuart  gave,  from  the  colour  of  the 
impending  rocks,  the  name  of  "  The  Fiery  Narrows." 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

The  travellers  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
below  the  cataract.  The  night  was  cold,  with  partial  showers  of 
rain  and  sleet.  The  morning  dawned  gloomily,  the  skies  were 
sullen  and  overcast,  and  threatened  further  storms;  but  the  little 
band  resumed  their  journey,  in  defiance  of  the  weather.  The  in- 
creasing rigour  of  the  season,  however,  which  makes  itself  felt  early 
in  these  mountainous  regions,  and  on  these  naked  and  elevated 
plains,  brought  them  to  a  pause,  and  a  serious  deliberation,  after 
they  had  descended  about  thirty  miles  further  along  the  course  of 
the  river. 

AU  were  convinced  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  accomplish 
their  journey  on  foot  at  this  inclement  season.  They  had  still 
many  hundred  miles  to  traverse  before  they  should  reach  the  main 
course  of  the  Missouri,  and  their  route  would  lay  over  immense 
prairies,  naked  and  bleak,  and  destitute  of  fuel.  The  question 
then  was,  where  to  choose  their  wintering  place,  and  whether  or 
not  to  proceed  further  down  the  river.  They  had  at  first  imagined 
it  to  be  one  of  the  head  waters,  or  tributary  streams,  of  the 
Missouri.  Afterwards  they  had  believed  it  to  be  the  Rapid,  or 
Quicourt  River,  in  which  opinion  they  had  not  come  nearer  to  the 
truth;  they  now,  however,  were  persuaded,  with  equal  fallacy, 
by  its  incUning  somewhat  to  the  north  of  east,  that  it  was  the 
Cheyenne.  If  so,  by  continuing  down  it  much  further  they  must 
arrive  among  the  Indians,  from  whom  the  river  takes  its  name. 
Among  these  they  would  be  sure  to  meet  some  of  the  Sioux  tribe. 
These  would  apprise  their  relatives,  the  piratical  Sioux  of  the 
Missouri,  of  the  approach  of  a  band  of  white  traders;  so  that,  in 
the  spring  time,  they  would  be  likely  to  be  waylaid  and  robbed  on 
their  way  down  the  river  by  some  party  in  ambush  upon  its  banks. 

Even  should  this  prove  to  be  the  Quicourt  or  Rapid  River,  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  winter  much  further  down  upon  its 
banksi  as,  though  they  might  be  out  of  the  range  of  the  Sioux, 
they  would  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Poncas,  a  tribe  nearly 
as  dangerous.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  since  they  must  winter 
somewhere  on  this  side  of  the  Missouri,  to  descend  no  lower,  but 
to  keep  up  in  these  solitary  regions,  where  they  would  be  in  no 
danger  of  molestation. 

They  were  brought  the  more  promptly  and  unanimously  to 
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tliis  decision,  by  coming  upon  an  excellent  wintering  place,  that 
promised  every  thing  requisite  for  their  comfort.  It  was  on  a 
fine  bend  of  the  river,  just  below  where  it  issued  out  from  among 
a  ridge  of  mountains,  and  bent  towards  the  northeast.  Here  was 
a  beautiful  low  point  of  land,  covered  by  cotton-wood,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  growth  of  willow,  so  as  to  yield  both  shelter 
and  fuel,  as  well  as  materials  for  building.  The  river  swept  by 
in  a  strong  current,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide.  To 
the  southeast  were  mountains  of  moderate  height,  the  nearest 
about  two  miles  ofi*,  but  the  whole  chain  ranging  to  the  east,  south, 
and  southwest,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Their  summits 
were  crowned  with  extensive  tracts  of  pitch  pine,  chequered  with 
small  patches  of  the  quivering  aspen.  Lower  down  were  thick 
forests  of  firs  and  red  cedars,  growing  out  in  many  places  fix)m 
the  very  fissures  of  the  rocks.  The  mountains  were  broken  and 
precipitous,  with  huge  bluflfe  protruding  from  among  the  forests. 
Their  rocky  recesses,  and  beetling  cliffs,  afforded  retreats  to  in- 
numerable flocks  of  the  bighorn,  while  their  woody  summits  and 
ravines  abounded  with  bears  and  black-tailed  deer.  These,  with 
the  numerous  herds  of  buffalo  that  ranged  the  lower  grounds 
along  the  river,  promised  the  travellers  abundant  cheer  in  th^ 
winter  quartets. 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  therefore,  they  pitched  their  camp 
for  the  winter,  on  the  woody  point,  and  their  first  thought  was, 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  provisions.  Ben  Jones  and  the  two  Cana- 
dians accordingly  sallied  forth,  accompanied  by  two  others  of  the 
pai*ty,  leaving  but  one  to  watch  the  camp.  Their  hunting  was  un- 
commonly successful.  In  the  course  of  t  wo  days,  they  killed  thirty- 
two  buffaloes,  and  collected  their  meat  on  the  margin  of  a  small 
brook,  about  a  mile  distant.  Fortunately,  a  severe  frost  froze  the 
river,  so  that  the  meat  was  easily  transported  to  the  encampment 
On  a  succeeding  day,  a  herd  of  buffalo  came  trampling  through  the 
woody  bottom  on  the  river  banks,  and  fifteen  more  were  killed. 

It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  there  was  game  of  a 
more  dangerous  nature  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  one  occasion, 
Mr.  Crooks  had  wandered  about  a  mile  from  the  camp,  and  had 
ascended  a  small  hill  commanding  a  view  of  the  river.  He  was 
without  his  rifle,  a  rare  circumstance,  for  in  these  wild  regions, 
where  one  may  put  up  a  wild  animal,  or  a  wild  Indian,  at  every 
turn,  it  is  customary  never  to  stir  from  the  camp-fire  unarmeci 
The  hill  where  he  stood  overlooked  the  place  where  the  massacre 
of  the  buffalo  had  taken  place.  As  he  was  looking  around  on 
the  prospect,  his  eye  was  caught  by  an  object  below,  moving 
directly  towards  him.     To  his  dismay,  he  discovered  it  to  be  a 
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gnzzly  bear,  with  two  cubs.  There  was  no  tree  at  hand  into 
which  he  could  climb;  to  run,  would  only  be  to  provoke  pursuit, 
and  he  should  soon  be  overtaken.  He  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  therefore,  and  lay  motionless,  watching  the  movements 
of  the  animal  with  intense  anxiety.  It  continued  to  advance  un- 
til at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  when  it  turned,  and  made  into  the 
woods,  having  probably  gorged  itself  with  buffalo  flesh.  Mr. 
Crooks  made  all  haste  back  to  the  camp,  rejoicing  at  his  escape, 
and  determined  never  to  stir  out  again  without  his  rifle.  A  few 
days  after  this  circumstance,  a  grizzly  bear  was  shot  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, by  Mr.  Miller. 

As  the  slaughter  of  so  many  buffaloes  had  provided  the  party 
with  beef  for  the  winter,  in  case  they  met  with  no  further  supply, 
they  now  set  to  work,  heart  and  hand,  to  build  a  comfortable  wig- 
wam. In  a  little  while  the  woody  promontory  rang  with  the  un- 
wonted sound  of  the  axe.  Some  of  its  lofty  trees  were  laid  low, 
and  by  the  second  evening  the  cabin  was  complete.  It  was  eight 
feet  wide,  and  eighteen  feet  long.  The  walls  were  six  feet  high, 
and  the  whole  was  covered  with  buffalo  skins.  The  fireplace  was 
in  the  centre,  and  the  smoke  found  its  way  out  by  a  hole  in  the  roof. 

The  hunters  were  next  sent  out  to  procure  deer  skins  for  gar- 
ments, moccasons,  and  other  purposes.  They  made  the  mountains 
echo  with  their  rifles,  and,  in  the  course  of  two  days'  hunting, 
killed  twenty-eight  bighorns  and  black-tailed  deer. 

The  party  now  revelled  in  abundance.  After  all  that  they  had 
suffered  from  hanger,  cold,  £Eitigue  and  watchfulness ;  after  all 
their  perils  from  treacherous  and  savage  men,  they  exulted  in  the 
snugness  and  security  of  their  isolated  cabin,  hidden,  as  they 
thought,  even  from  the  prying  eyes  of  Indian  scouts,  and  stored 
with  creature  comforts;  and  they  looked  forward  to  a  winter  of 
peace  and  quietness;  of  roasting,  and  boiling,  and  broiling,  and 
feasting  upon  venison,  and  mountain  mutton,  and  bear's  meat, 
and  marrow  bones,  and  buffalo  humps,  and  other  hunter's  dainties, 
and  of  dosing  and  reposing  round  their  fire,  and  gossiping  over 
past  dangers  and  adventures,  and  telling  long  hunting  stories,  until 
spring  should  return;  when  they  would  make  canoes  of  buffalo 
skins,  and  float  themselves  down  the  river. 

From  such  halcyon  dreams  they  were  startled  one  morning,  at 
daybreak,  by  a  savage  yell.  They  started  up  and  seized  their  rifles. 
The  yell  was  repeated  by  two  or  three  voices.  Cautiously  peep- 
ing out,  they  beheld,  to  their  dismay,  several  Indian  warriors 
among  the  trees,  all  armed  and  painted  in  warlike  style  ;  being 
evidently  bent  on  some  hostile  purpose. 

Miller  changed  countenance  as  he  regarded  them.     "  We  are 
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in  trouble,"  said  he,  "  these  are  some  of  the  rascally  Arapahays 
that  robbed  me  last  year."  Not  a  word  was  uttered  by  the  rest 
of  the  party,  but  they  silently  slung  their  powder  horns  and  ball 
pouches,  and  prepared  for  battle.  M'Lellan,  who  had  taken  his 
gun  to  pieces  the  evening  before,  put  it  together  in  all  haste.  He 
proposed  that  they  should  break  out  the  clay  from  between  the 
logs,  so  as  to  be  able  to  fire  upon  the  enemy. 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  Stuart;  "  it  will  not  do  to  show  fear  or  dis- 
trust ;  we  must  first  hold  a  parley.  Some  one  must  go  out  aud 
meet  them  as  a  friend." 

Who  was  to  undertake  the  task  1  it  was  full  of  peril,  as  the 
envoy  might  be  shot  down  at  the  threshold. 

"  The  leader  of  a  party,"  said  Mr.  Miller,  "  always  takes  the 
advance." 

"Good!"  replied  Stuart;  "I  am  ready."  He  immediately 
went  forth;  one  of  the  Canadians  followed  him;  the  rest  of  the 
party  remained  in  garrison,  to  keep  the  savages  in  check. 

Stuart  advanced  holding  his  rifie  in  one  hand,  and  extending 
the  other  to  the  savage  that  appeared  to  be  the  chief.  The  latter 
stepped  forward  and  took  it ;  his  men  followed  his  example,  and 
all  shook  hands  with  Stuart,  in  token  of  friendship.  They  now 
explained  their  errand.  They  were  a  war  party  of  Arapahaj 
braves.  Their  village  lay  on  a  stream  several  days'  journey  to 
the  eastward.  It  had  been  attacked  and  ravaged  during  their 
absence,  by  a  band  of  Crows,  who  had  carried  off  several  of  their 
women,  and  most  of  their  horses.  They  were  in  quest  of  ven- 
geance. For  sixteen  days  they  had  been  tracking  the  Crows  about 
the  mountains,  but  had  not  yet  come  upon  them.  In  the  mean- 
time, they  had  met  with  scarcely  any  game,  and  were  half  fam- 
ished. About  two  days  previously,  they  had  heard  the  report  of 
firearms  among  the  mountains,  and  on  searching  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound,  had  come  to  a  place  where  a  deer  had  been  killed. 
They  had  immediately  put  themselves  upon  the  track  of  the  hun- 
ters, and  by  following  it  up,  had  arrived  at  the  cabin. 

Mr.  Stuart  now  invited  the  chief  and  another,  who  appeared 
to  be  his  lieutenant,  into  the  hut,  but  made  signs  that  no  one  else 
was  to  enter.  The  rest  halted  at  the  door ;  others  came  strag- 
gling up,  until  the  whole  party,  to  the  number  of  twenty-three, 
were  gathered  before  the  hut.  They  were  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  tomahawks  and  scalping  knives,  and  some  few  with  guns. 
All  were  painted  and  dressed  for  war,  and  had  a  wild  and  fierce 
appearance.  Mr.  Miller  recognised  among  them  some  of  the 
very  fellows  who  had  robbed  him  in  the  preceding  year;  and 
put  his  comrades  upon  their  guard.    Every  man  stood  ready  to 
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resist  the  first  act  of  hostility;  the  savages,  however,  conducted 
themselves  peaceal)ly,  and  showed  none  of  that  swaggering  arro- 
gance which  a  war  party  is  apt  to  assume. 

On  entering  the  hut  the  chief  and  his  lieutenant  cast  a  wistful 
look  at  the  rafters,  laden  with  venison  and  huffalo  meat.  Mr. 
Stuart  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  invited  them  to  help  them- 
selves. They  did  not  wait  to  be  pressed.  The  rafters  were  soon 
eased  of  their  burden ;  venison  and  beef  were  passed  out  to  the 
crew  before  the  door,  and  a  scene  of  gormandizing  commenced, 
of  which  few  can  have  an  idea,  who  have  not  witnessed  the  gas- 
tronomic powers  of  an  Indian,  after  an  interval  of  fasting.  This 
was  kept  up  throughout  the  day;  they  paused  now  and  then,  it 
is  true,  for  a  brief  interval,  but  only  to  return  to  the  charge  with 
renewed  ardour.  The  chief  and  the  lieutenant  surpassed  all  the 
rest  in  the  vigour  and  perseverance  of  their  attacks :  as  if,  from 
their  station  they  were  bound  to  signalize  themselves  in  aU  on- 
slaughts. Mr.  Stuart  kept  them  well  supplied  with  choice  bits, 
for  it  was  his  policy  to  overfeed  them,  and  keep  them  from  leav- 
ing the  hut,  where  they  served  as  hostages  for  the  good  conduct 
of  their  followers.  Once,  only,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  did  the 
chief  sally  forth.  Mr.  Stuart  and  one  of  his  men  accompanied 
him,  armed  with  their  rifles,  but  without  betraying  any  distrust. 
The  chieftain  soon  returned,  and  renewed  his  attack  upon  the 
larder.  In  a  word,  he  and  his  worthy  coadjutor,  the  lieutenant, 
ate  until  they  were  both  stupefied. 

Towards  evening  the  Indians  made  their  preparations  for  the 
night  according  to  the  practice  of  war  parties.  Those  outside  of  the 
but  threw  up  two  breastworks,  into  which  they  retired  at  a  tole- 
rably early  hour,  and  slept  like  overfed  hounds.  As  to  the  chief 
and  his  lieutenant,  they  passed  the  night  in  the  hut,  in  the  course 
of  which,  they,  two  or  three  times,  got  up  to  eat.  The  travellers 
took  turns,  one  at  a  time,  to  mount  guard  until  the  morning. 

Scarce  had  the  day  dawned,  when  the  gormandizing  was  re- 
newed by  the  whole  band,  and  carried  on  with  surprising  vigour 
until  ten  o'clock,  when  all  prepared  to  depart.  They  had  six 
days'  journey  yet  to  make,  they  said,  before  they  should  come  up 
with  the  Crows,  who  they  understood  were  encamped  on  a  river 
to  the  northward.  Their  way  lay  through  a  hungry  country 
where  there  was  no  game;  they  would,  moreover,  have  but  little 
time  to  hunt;  they,  therefore,  craved  a  small  supply  of  provisions 
for  their  journey.  Mr.  Stuart  again  invited  them  to  help  them- 
selves. They  did  so  with  keen  forethought,  loading  themselves 
with  the  choicest  parts  of  the  meat,  and  leaving  the  late  plenteous 
larder  far  gone  in  a  consumption.    Their  next  request  was  for -a 
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supply  of  ammunition,  having  guns,  but  no  powder  and  ball.  Thej 
promised  to  pay  magnificently  out  of  the  spoils  of  their  foray.  "  We 
are  poor  now/'  said  they,  "and  are  obliged  to  go  on  foot,  but  we 
shall  soon  come  back  laden  with  booty,  and  all  mounted  on  horse- 
back, with  scalps  hanging  at  our  bridles.  We  will  then  give  each 
of  you  a  horse  to  keep  you  from  being  tired  on  your  journey.** 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Stuart,  "  when  you  bring  the  horses,  you 
shall  have  the  ammunition,  but  not  before."  The  Indians  saw 
by  his  determined  tone,  that  all  further  entreaty  would  be  una- 
vailing, so  they  desisted,  with  a  good-humoured  laugh,  and  went 
off  exceedingly  well  freighted,  both  within  and  without,  promis- 
ing to  be  back  again  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight. 

No  sooner  were  they  out  of  hearing,  than  the  luckless  travel- 
lers held  another  council.  The  security  of  their  cabin  was  at  an 
end,  and  with  it  all  their  dreams  of  a  quiet  and  cosey  winter. 
They  were  between  two  fires.  On  one  side  were  their  old  ene- 
mies, the  Crows;  on  the  other  side,  the  Arapahays,  no  less  dan- 
gerous freebooters.  As  to  the  moderation  of  tiiis  war  party, 
they  considered  it  assumed  to  put  them  off  their  guard  against 
some  more  favourable  opportunity  for  a  surprisaL  It  was  deter- 
mined, therefore,  not  to  await  their  return,  but  to  abandon,  with 
all  speed,  this  dangerous  neighbourhood.  From  the  accounts  of 
their  recent  visitors,  they  were  led  to  believe,  though  erroneously, 
that  they  were  upon  the  Quicourt,  or  Bapid  River.  They  pro- 
posed now  to  keep  along  it  to  its  confiuence  with  the  I^Iissouri; 
but,  should  they  be  prevented  by  the  rigours  of  the  season  from 
proceeding  so  far,  at  least  to  reach  a  part  of  the  river  where  they 
might  be  able  to  construct  canoes  of  greater  strength  and  dura- 
bility than  those  of  buffalo  skins. 

Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  December,  they  bade  adieu,  with 
many  a  regret,  to  their  comfortable  quarters,  where,  for  five  weeks, 
they  had  been  indulging  the  sweets  of  repose,  of  plenty,  and  of 
fancied  security.  They  were  still  accompanied  by  their  veteran 
pack-horse,  which  the  Arapahays  had  omitted  to  steal,  either  be- 
cause they  intended  to  steed  him  on  their  return,  or  because  they 
thought  him  not  worth  steab'ng. 


CHAPTER  L. 

The  interval  of  comfort  and  repose  which  the  party  had  enjoyed 
in  their  wigwam,  rendered  the  renewal  of  their  fatigues  intolera- 
ble for  the  first  two  or  three  days.  The  snow  lay  deep,  and  was 
slightly  frozen  on  the  surface,  but  not  sufficiently  to  bear  their 
weight.     Their  feet  became  sore  by  breaking  through  the  crust, 
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an3  their  limbs  weary  by  floundering  on  without  firm  foothold. 
So  exhausted  and  dispirited  were  they,  that  they  began  to  think 
it  would  be  better  to  remain  and  run  the  risk  of  being  killed  by 
the  Indians,  than  to  drag  on  thus  painfully,  with  the  probability 
of  perishing  by  the  way.  Their  miserable  horse  fared  no  better 
than  themselves,  having  for  the  first  day  or  two  no  other  fodder 
than  the  ends  of  willow  twigs,  and  the  bark  of  the  cotton- wood  tree. 

They  all,  however,  appeared  to  gain  patience  and  hardihood 
as  they  proceeded,  and  for  fourteen  days  kept  steadily  on,  making 
a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  For  some 
days,  the  range  of  mountains  which  had  been  near  to  their  wig- 
wam kept  parallel  to  the  river  at  no  great  distance,  but  at  length 
subsided  into  hills.  Sometimes  tUey  found  the  river  bordered 
with  alluvial  bottoms,  and  groves  with  cotton-wood  and  willows; 
sometimes  the  adjacent  country  was  naked  and  barren.  In  one 
place  it  ran  for  a  considerable  distance  between  rocky  hills  and 
promontories  covered  with  cedar  and  pitch  pines,  and  peopled 
with  the  bighorn  and  the  mountain  deer;  at  other  places  it 
wandered  through  prairies  well  stocked  with  buffaloes  and  ante- 
lopes. As  they  descended  the  course  of  the  river,  they  began  to 
perceive  the  ash  and  white  oak  here  and  there  among  the  cotton- 
wood  and  willow ;  and  at  length  caught  a  sight  of  some  wild  horses 
on  the  distant  prairies. 

The  weather  was  various;  at  one  time  the  snow  lay  deep; 
then  they  had  a  genial  day  or  two,  with  the  mildness  and  serenity 
of  autumn;  then,  again,  the  frost  was  so  severe  that  the  river  was 
sufficiently  frozen  to  bear  them  upon  the  ice. 

During  the  last  three  days  of  their  fortnight's  travel,  however, 
the  face  of  the  country  changed.  The  timber  gradudly  dimin- 
ished, until  they  could  scarcely  find  fuel  sufficient  for  culinary 
purposes.  The  game  grew  more  and  more  scanty,  and,  finally, 
none  were  to  be  seen  but  a  few  miserable  broken-down  buffalo 
bulls,  not  worth  killing.  The  snow  lay  fifteen  inches  deep,  and 
made  the  travelling  grievously  painful  and  toilsome.  At  length 
they  came  to  an  immense  plain,  where  no  vestige  of  timber  was 
to  be  seen;  nor  a  single  quadruped  to  enliven  the  desolate  land- 
scape. Here,  then,  their  hearts  failed  them,  and  they  held  an- 
other consultation.  The  width  of  the  river,  which  was  upwards 
of  a  mile,  its  extreme  shallowness,  the  frequency  of  quicksands, 
and  various  other  characteristics,  had  at  length  made  them  sensi- 
ble of  their  errors  with, respect  to  it,  and  they  now  came  to  the 
correct  conclusion,  that  they  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Platte  or 
Shallow  River.  What  were  they  to  do?  Pursue  its  course  to 
the  Missouri?     To  go  on  at  this  season  of  the  year  seemed 
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dangerous  in  the  extreme.  There  was  i^o  prospect  of  obtaining 
either  food  or  firing.  The  country  was  destitute  of  trees,  and 
though  there  might  be  drift-wood  along  the  river,  it  lay  too  deep 
beneath  the  snow  for  them  to  find  it. 

The  weather  was  threatening  a  change,  and  a  snow  storm  on 
these  boundless  wastes,  might  prove  as  fatal  as  a  whirlwind  of 
sand  on  an  Arabian  desert.  After  much  dreary  deliberation,  it 
was  at  length  determined  to  retrace  their  three  last  days'  journey, 
of  seventy-seven  miles,  to  a  place  which  they  had  remarked;  where 
there  was  a  sheltering  growth  of  forest  trees,  and  a  country  abun- 
dant in  game.  Here  they  would  once  more  set  up  their  winter 
quarters,  and  await  the  opening  of  the  navigation  to  launch  them- 
selves in  canoes. 

Accordingly,  on  the  27th  of  December,  they  faced  about,  re- 
traced their  steps,  and  on  the  30th,  regained  the  part  of  the  river 
in  question.  Here  the  alluvial  bottom  was  from  one  to  two  miles 
wide,  and  thickly  covered  with  a  forest  of  cotton- wood  trees; 
while  herds  of  buffalo  were  scattered  about  the  neighbouring 
prairie,  several  of  which  soon  fell  beneath  their  rifles. 

They  encamped  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  in  a  grove  where 
there  were  trees  large  enough  for  canoes.  Here  they*  put  up  a 
shed  for  immediate  shelter,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  erect 
a  hut.  New- Year's  day  dawned  when,  as  yet,  but  one  wall  of 
their  cabin  was  completed ;  the  genial  and  jovial  day,  however, 
was  not  permitted  to  pass  uncelebrated,  even  by  this  weather- 
beaten  crew  of  wanderers.  All  work  was  suspended,  except  that 
of  roasting  and  boiling.  The  choicest  of  the  buffalo  meat,  with 
tongues,  and  humps,  and  marrow  bones,  were  devoured  in  quan- 
tities that  would  astonish  any  one  that  has  not  lived  among  hunters 
or  Indians ;  and  as  an  extra  regale,  having  no  tobacco  leffc,  they 
cut  up  an  old  tobacco  pouch,  still  redolent  with  the  potent  herb, 
and  smoked  it  in  honour  of  the  day.  Thus  for  a  time,  in  present 
revelry,  however  uncouth,  they  forgot  all  past  troubles  and  all 
anxieties  about  the  future,  and  their  forlorn  vrigwam  echoed  to 
the  sound  of  gayety. 

The  next  day  they  resumed  their  labours,  and  by  the  6th  of 
the  month  it  was  complete.  They  soon  killed  abundance  of  bufiblo, 
and  again  laid  in  a  stock  of  winter  provisions. 

The  party  were  more  fortunate  in  this  their  second  canton- 
ment. The  winter  passed  away  without  any  Indian  visitors;  and 
the  game  continued  to  be  plenty  in  the  neighbourhood.  They 
felled  two  large  trees,  and  shaped  them  into  canoes ;  and,  as  the 
spring  opened,  and  a  thaw  of  several  days'  continuance  melt«d 
the  ice  in  the  river,  they  made  every  preparation  for  embarking. 
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On  the  8th  of  March  they  launched  forth  in  their  canoes,  but 
soon  found  that  the  river  had  not  depth  sufficient  even  for  such 
slender  barks.  It  expanded  into  a  wide  but  extremely  shallow 
stream,  with  many  sand-bars,  and  occasionally  various  channels. 
They  got  one  of  their  canoes  a  few  miles  down  it,  with  extreme 
difficulty,  sometimes  wading,  and  dragging  it  over  the  shoals;  at 
length  they  had  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  to  resume  their 
journey  on  foot,  aided  by  their  faithfal  old  pack-horse,  who  had 
recruited  strength  during  the  repose  of  the  winter. 

The  weather  delayed  them  for  a  few  days,  having  suddenly  be- 
come more  rigorous  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  during  the  winter ; 
but  on  the  20th  of  March  they  were  again  on  their  journey. 

In  two  days  they  arrived  at  the  vast  naked  prairie,  the  wintry 
aspect  of  which  had  caused  them,  in  December,  to  pause  and  turn 
back.  It  was  now  clothed  in  the  early  verdure  of  spring,  and 
plentifully  stocked  with  game.  Still,  when  obliged  to  bivouack 
on  its  bare  surface,  without  any  shelter,  and  by  a  scanty  fire  of 
dry  buffalo-dung,  they  found  the  night  blasts  piercing  cold.  On 
one  occasion,  a  herd  of  buffalo  straying  near  their  evening  camp, 
they  killed  three  of  them  merely  for  their  hides,  wherewith  to 
make  a  shelter  for  the  night. 

They  continued  on  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles ;  with  vast 
prairies  extending  before  them  as  they  advanced;  sometimes 
diversified  by  undulating  hills,  but  destitute  of  trees.  In  one 
place  they  saw  a  gang  of  sixty-five  wild  horses,  but  as  to  the  buffa- 
loes, they  seemed  absolutely  to  cover  the  country.  Wild  geese 
abounded,  and  they  passed  extensive  swamps  that  were  alive  with 
innumerable  flocks  of  waterfowl,  among  which  were  a  few  swans, 
but  an  endless  variety  of  ducks. 

The  river  continued  a  winding  course  to  the  east-northeast, 
nearly  a  mile  in  width,  but  too  shallow  to  float  even  an  empty 
canoe.  The  country  spread  out  into  a  vast  level  plain,  bounded  by 
the  horizon  alone,  excepting  to  the  north,  where  a  line  of  hills 
seemed  like  a  long  promontory  stretching  into  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean.  The  dreary  sameness  of  the  prairie  wastes  began  to  grow 
extremely  irksome.  The  travellers  longed  for  the  sight  of  a  forest, 
or  grove,  or  single  tree,  to  break  the  level  uniformity,  and  began 
to  notice  every  object  that  gave  reason  to  hope  they  were  drawing 
towards  the  end  of  this  weary  wilderness.  Thus  the  occurrence 
of  a  particular  kind  of  grass  was  hailed  as  a  proof  that  they  could 
not  be  far  from  the  bottoms  of  the  Missouri;  and  they  were  re- 
joiced at  putting  up  several  prairie  hens,  a  kind  of  grouse  seldom 
found  far  in  the  interior.  In  picking  up  driftwood  for  fuel,  also, 
they  found  on  some  pieces  the  mark  of  an  axe,  which  caused  much 
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Their  return  caused  quite  a  sensation  at  the  place,  bringing  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party,  in 
their  adventurous  route  across  the  Rocky  Mountains^  and  of  the 
new  establishment  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

It  is  now  necessary,  in  linking  together  the  parts  of  this  ex- 
cursive narrative,  that  we  notice  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Astor, 
in  support  of  his  great  undertaking.  Ills  project  with  respect  to 
the  Russian  establishments  along  the  northwest  coast,  had  been 
diligently  prosecuted.  The  agent  sent  by  him  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  to  negotiate  in  his  name  as  President  of  the  American  Fur 
Company,  had,  under  sanction  of  the  Russian  government,  made 
a  provisional  agreement  with  the  Russian  Company. 

By  this  agreement,  which  was  ratified  by  Mr.  Astor  in  1813, 
the  two  companies  bound  themselves  not  to  interfere  with  each 
other's  trading  and  hunting  grounds,  nor  to  furnish  arms  and  am- 
munition to  the  Indians.  They  were  to  act  in  concert,  also,  against 
all  interlopers,  and  to  succour  each  other  in  case  of  danger.  The 
American  Company  was  to  have  the  exclusive  right  of  supplying 
the  Russian  posts  with  goods  and  necessaries,  receiving  peltries 
in  payment  at  stated  prices.  They  were,  also,  if  so  requested  by 
the  Russian  governor,  to  convey  the  furs  of  the  Russian  Company 
to  Canton,  sell  them  on  commission,  and  bring  back  the  proceeds, 
at  such  freight  as  might  be  agreed  on  at  the  time.  This  jagree- 
ment  was  to  continue  in  operation  four^years,  and  to  be  renew- 
able for  a  similar  term,  unless  some  unforeseen  contingency 
should  render  a  modification  necessary. 

It  was  calculated  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  infant  estab- 
lishment at  Astoria;  dispelling  the  fears  of  hostile  rivalry  on  the 
part  of  the  foreign  companies  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  giving  a 
formidable  blow  to  the  irregular  trade  along  the  coast.  It  was 
also  the  intention  of  Mr.  Astor  to  have  coasting  vessels  of  his  own 
at  Astoria,  of  small  tonnage  and  draught  of  water,  fitted  for  coast- 
ing service.  .  These,  having  a  place  of  shelter  and  deposit,  could 
ply  about  the  coast  in  short  voyages,  in  favourable  weather,  and 
would  have  vast  advantage  over  chance  ships,  which  must  make 
long  voyages,  maintain  numerous  crews,  and  could  only  approach 
the  coast  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
gradually  to  make  Astoria  the  great  emporium  of  the  American 
fur  trade  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  powerful  American 
state.  Unfortunately  for  these  sanguine  anticipations,  before 
Mr.  Astor  had  ratified  the  agreement,  as  above  stated,  war  broke 
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out  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  He  perceived 
at  once  the  peril  of  the  case.  The  harbour  of  New  York  would 
doubtless  be  blockaded,  and  the  departure  of  the  annual  supply 
ship  in  the  autumn  prevented  ;  or,  if  she  should  succeed  in  get- 
ting out  to  sea,  she  might  be  captured  on  her  voyage. 

In  this  emergency,  he  wrote  to  Captain  Sowle,  commander  of 
the  Beaver.  The  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  him  at  Canton, 
directed  him  to  proceed  to  the  factory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, with  such  articles  as  the  estabHshment  might  need ;  and 
to  remain  there,  subject  to  the  orders  of  Mr.  Hunt,  should  that 
gentleman  be  in  command  there. 

The  war  continued.  No  tidings  had  yet  been*  received  from 
Astoria;  the  despatches  having  been  delayed  by  the  misadventure 
of  Mr.  Reed  at  the  falls  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  unhorsing  of  Mr. 
Stuart  by  the  Crows  among  the  mountains.  A  painful  uncertainty, 
also,  prevailed  about  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party.  Nothing  had  been 
heard  of  them  since  their  departure  from  the  Arickary  village : 
Lisa,  who  parted  from  them  there,  had  predicted  their  destruc- 
tion ;  and  some  of  the  traders  of  the  Northwest  Company,  had 
actually  spread  a  rumour  of  their  having  been  cut  off  by  the  Indians. 

It  was  a  hard  trial  of  the  courage  and  means  of  an  individual,  to 
have  to  fit  out  another  costly  expedition,  where  so  much  had  already 
been  expended,  so  much  uncertainty  prevailed,  and  where  the  risk 
of  loss  was  so  greatly  enhanced,  that  no  insurance  could  be  effected. 

In  spite  of  all  these  discouragements,  Mr.  Astor  determined  to 
send  another  ship  to  the  relief  of  the  settlement.  He  selected  for 
this  purpose,  a  vessel  called  the  Lark,  remarkable  for  her  fast  sail- 
ing. The  disordered  state  of  the  times,  however,  caused  such  a  delay, 
that  February  arrived,  while  the  vessel  was  yet  lingering  in  port. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Astor  learnt  that  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany were  preparing  to  send  out  an  armed  ship  of  twenty  guns, 
called  the  Isaac  Todd,  to  form  an  establishment  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia.  These  tidings  gave  him  great  uneasiness.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  persons  in  his  employ  were  Scotch- 
men and  Canadians,  and  several  of  them  had  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Northwest  Company.  Should  Mr.  Hunt  have  failed  to 
arrive  at  Astoria,  the  whole  establishment  would  be  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  M*Dougal,  of  whose  fidelity  he  had  received  very 
disparaging  accounts  from  Captain  Thorn.  The  British  govern- 
ment, £dso,  might  deem  it  worth  while  to  send  a  force  against  the 
establishment,  having  been  urged  to  do  so  some  time  previously, 
by  the  Northwest  Company. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Astor  wrote  to  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, then  secretary  of  state,  requesting  protection  from  the  gov- 
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eminent  of  the  United  States.  He  represented  the  importance  of 
his  settlement,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  the  shelter  it 
might  afford  to  the  American  vessels  in  those  seas.  All  he  asked 
was,  that  the  American  government  would  throw  forty  or  fifty 
men  into  the  fort  at  his  establishment,  which  would  be  sufficient 
for  its  defence,  until  he  could  send  reinforcements  over  land. 

He  waited  in  vain  for  a  reply  to  this  letter,  the  government, 
no  doubt,  being  engrossed  at  the  time  by  an  overwhelming  crowd 
of  affairs.  The  month  of  March  arrived,  and  the  Lark  was  or- 
dered by  Mr.  Astor  to  put  to  sea.  The  officer  who  was  to  com- 
mand her,  shrunk  from  his  engagement,  and  in  the  exigency  of 
the  moment,  s^e  was  given  in  charge  to  Mr.  Northrop,  die  mate. 
Mr.  Nicholas  G.  Ogden,  a  gentleman  on  whose  talents  and  in- 
tegrity the  highest  reliance  could  be  placed,  sailed  as  supercargo. 
The  Lark  put  to  Sea  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1813. 

By  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Astor  wrote  to  Mi,  Hunt,  as  head 
of  the  establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  for  he  would 
not  allow  himself  to  doubt  of  his  welfare.  "  I  always  think  you 
are  well,"  said  he, ''  and  that  I  shall  see  you  again,  which  heaven, 
I  hope,  will  grant." 

He  warned  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against  any  attempts  to 
surprise  the  post;  suggesting  the  probability  of  armed  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  expressing  his  indig- 
nation at  the  ungratefril  returns  made  by  that  association  for  his 
frank  and  open  conduct,  and  advantageous  overtures.  *^  Were  I 
on  the  spot,"  said  he,  ^'  and  had  the  management  of  affairs,  I  would 
defy  them  all;  but,  as  it  is,  every  thing  depends  upon  you  and 
your  friends  about  you.  Our  enterprise  is  grand^  and  deserves 
success^  and  I  hope  in  God  it  wiU  meet  it.  If  my  object  was 
merely  gain  of  money,  I  should  say,  think  whether  it  is  best  to 
save  what  we  can,  and  abandon  the  place;  but  the  very  idea  is  like  a 
dagger  to  my  heartJ'  This  extract  is  sufficient  to  show  the  spirit 
and  the  views  which  actuated  Mr.  Astor  in  this  great  undertaking. 

Week  afler  week,  and  month  after  month  elapsed,  withoat 
any  thing  to  dispel  the  painful  incertitude  that  hung  over  every 
part  of  this  enterprise.  Though  a  man  of  resolute  spirit,  and 
not  easily  cast  down,  the  dangers  impending  over  this  darling 
scheme  of  his  ambition,  had  a  gradual  effect  upon  the  spirits  of 
Mr.  Astor.  He  was  sitting  one  gloomy  evening  by  his  window 
revolving  over  the  loss  of  the  Tonquin,  and  the  fate  of  her  un- 
fortunate crew,  and  fearing  that  some  equally  tragical  calamity 
might  have  befallen  the  adventurers  across  the  mountains,  when 
the  evening  newspaper  was  brought  to  him.  The  first  paragraph 
that  caught  his  eye,  announced  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Stuart  and  hi« 
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party  at  St.  Louis,  with  intelligence  that  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  com- 
panions had  effected  their  perilous  expedition  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia.  This  was  a  gleam  of  sunshine  that  for  a  time 
dispelled  evcfey  cloud,  and  he  now  looked  forward  with  sanguine 
hope  to  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  plans. 


CHAPTER  LH. 

The  course  of  our  narrative  now  takes  us  back  to  the  regions  be-, 
yond  the  mountains,  to  dispose  of  the  parties  that  set  out  from 
Astoria,  in  company  with  Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  and  whom  he  left 
on  the  banks  of  tiie  Wallah- Wallah.  Those  parties,  likewise  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  shortly  after  his  departure,  proceeding  to 
their  respective  destinations,  but  agreeing  to  meet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wallah- Wallah,  about  the  beginning  of  June  in  the  follow- 
ii^g  year,  with  such  peltries  as  they  should  have  collected  in  the 
interior,  so  as  to  convoy  each  other  through  the  dangerous  passes 
of  the  Columbia. 

Mr.  David  Stuart,  one  of  the  partners,  proceeded  with  bis  men 
to  the  post  already  established  by  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oak- 
inagan;  having  furnished  this  with  goods  and  ammunition,  he 
proceeded  three  hundred  miles  up  that  river,  where  he  establish- 
ed another  post  in  a  good  trading  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Clarke,  another  partner,  conducted  bis  little  band  up  Lewis 
River  to  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  coming  in  from  the  north, 
to  which  the  Canadians  gave  the  name  of  the  Pavion.  Here  he 
found  a  village  or  encampment  of  forty  huts  or  tents,  covered 
with  mats,  and  inhabited  by  Nez  Perces^  or  pierced-nose  Indians, 
as  they  are  called  by  the  traders;  but  Chipunnish,  as  they  are 
called  by  themselves.  They  are  a  hardy,  laborious,  and  some- 
what knavish  race,  who  lead  a  precarious  life,  fishing,  and  dig- 
ging roots  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  hunting  the  deer  on 
snow  shoes  during  the  winter,  and  traversing  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  the  spring,  to  trade  for  buffalo  skins  with  the  hunting 
tribes  of  the  Missouri.  Li  these  migrations  they  are  liable  to 
be  waylaid  and  attacked  by  the  Blackfeet,  and  other  warlike  and 
predatory  tribes,  and  driven  back  across  the  mountains  with  the 
loss  of  their  horses,  and  of  many  of  their  comrades. 

A  life  of  this  unsettled  and  precarious  kind  is  apt  to  render 
men  selfish,  and  such  Mr.  Clarke  found  the  inhabitants  of  this  vil- 
lage, who  were  deficient  in  the  usual  hospitality  of  Indians;  part- 
ing with  every  thing  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  showing  no 
sensibility  to  any  act  of  kindness.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  they 
were  aU  occupied  in  catching  and  curing  salmon.     The  men  were. 
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Stout,  robust,  active,  and  good  looking,  and  the  women  bandsomer 
than  those  of  the  tribes  nearer  to  the  coast. 

It  was  the  plan  of  Mr.  Clarke  io  \a.j  up  his  boats  here  and  pro- 
ceed by  land  to  his  place  of  destination,  which  was  among  the 
Spokan  tribe  of  Indians,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant. 
He  accordingly  endeavoured  to  purchase  horses  for  the  journey, 
but  in  this  he  had  to  contend  with  the  sordid  disposition  of  these 
people.  They  asked  high  prices  for  their  horses,  and  were  so  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with,  that  Mr.  Clarke  was  detained  seven  days  among 
them,  before  he  could  procure  a  sufficient  number.  During  that 
time  he  was  annoyed  by  repeated  pilferings,  for  which  he  could 
get  no  redress.  The  chief  promised  to  recover  the  stolen  articles; 
but  failed  to  do  so,  alleging  that  the  thieves  belonged  to  a  distant 
tribe,  and  had  made  off  with  their  booty.  With  this  excuse  Mr. 
Clarke  was  fain  to  content  himself,  though  he  laid  up  in  his  heart 
a  bitter  grudge  against  the  whole  pierced-nose  race,  which  it  will  be 
found  he  took  occasion  subsequently  to  gratify  in  a  signal  manner. 

Having  made  arrangements  for  his  departure,  Mr.  Clarke  laid 
up  his  barge  and  canoes  in  a  sheltered  place,  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  bay,  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  willows,  confiding  them  to 
the  care  of  the  Nez  Perce  chief,  who,  on  being  promised  an  ample 
compensation,  engaged  to  have  a  guardian  eye  upon  them;  then 
mounting  his  steed,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  httle 
caravan,  he  shook  the  dust  off  his  feet  as  he  turned  his  back  upon 
this  village  of  rogues  and  hard  dealers.  We  shall  not  follow  him 
minutely  in  his  journey ;  which  lay  at  times  over  steep  and  rocky 
hills,  and  among  crags  and  precipices;  at  other  times  over  vast 
naked  and  sunburnt  plains,  abounding  with  rattlesnakes,  in  tra- 
versing which,  both  men  and  horses  suffered  intolerably  from  heat 
and  thirst.  The  place  on  which  he  fixed  for  a  trading  post, 
was  a  fine  point  of  land,  at  the  junction  of  the  Pointed  Heart 
and  Spokan  Rivers.  His  establishment  was  intended  to  compete 
with  a  trading  post  of  the  Northwest  Company,  situated  at  no 
great  distance,  and  to  rival  it  in  the  trade  with  the  Spokan  Indians, 
as  well  as  with  the  Cootonais  and  Flatheads.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood we  shall  leave  him  for  the  present. 

Mr.  M^Kenzie,  who  conducted  the  third  party  from  the  Wal- 
lah-Wallah, navigated  for  several  days  up  the  south  branch  of  the 
Columbia,  named  the  Camoenum  by  the  natives,  but  commonly 
called  Lewis  River,  in  honour  of  the  first  explorer.  Wandering 
bands  of  various  tribes  were  seen  along  this  river,  travelling  in 
various  directions;  for  the  Indians  generally  are  restless,  roving 
beings,  continually  intent  on  enterprises  of  war,  traffic,  and  hunt 
ing.     Some  of  these  people  were  driving  large  gangs  of  horses, 
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as  if  to  a  distant  market.  Having  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
>>hahaptan,  he  ascended  some  distance  up  that  river,  and  estab- 
lished his  trading  post  upon  its  banks.  This  appeared  to  be  a 
great  thoroughfare  for  the  tribes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
falls  of  the  Columbia,  in  their  expeditions  to  make  war  upon  the 
tribes  of  the  Rockj  Mountains;  to  hunt  buffalo  on  the  plains 
beyond,  or  to  traffic  for  roots  and  buffalo  robes.  It  was  the  sea- 
son of  migration,  and  the  Indians  from  various  distant  parts  were 
passing  and  repassing  in  great  numbers. 

Mr.  M'Kenzie  now  detached  a  small  band,  under  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  John  Reed,  to  visit  the  caches  made  by  Mr.  Hunt  at  the 
Caldron  Linn,  and  to  bring  the  contents  to  his  post ;  as  he  de- 
pended, in  some  measure,  on  them  for  his  supplies  of  goods  and 
ammunition.  They  had  not  been  gone  a  week,  when  two  Indians 
arrived  of  the  Pallatapalla  tribe,  who  live  upon  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  These  communicated  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that  the 
caches  had  been  robbed.  They  said  that  some  of  their  tribe  had, 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  spring,  been  across  the  mountains, 
which  separated  them  from  Snake  River,  and  had  traded  horses 
with  the  Snakes  in  exchange  for  blankets,  robes,  and  goods  of 
various  descriptions.  These  articles  the  Snakes  had  procured 
from  caches  to  which  they  were  guided  by  some  white  men  who 
resided  among  them,  and  who  afterwards  accompanied  them  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  intelligence  was  extremely  perplex- 
ing to  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  but  the  truth  of  part  of  it  was  confirmed  by 
the  two  Indians,  who  brought  them  an  English  saddle  and  bridle, 
which  was  recognised  as  having  belonged  to  Mr.  Crooks.  The 
perfidy  of  the  white  men  who  revealed  the  secret  of  the  caches, 
was,  however,  perfectly  inexplicable.  We  shall  presently  account 
for  it  in  narrating  the  expedition  of  Mr.  Reed. 

That  worthy  Hibernian  proceeded  on  his  mission  with  his 
usual  alacrity.  His  forlorn  travels  of  the  preceding  winter  had 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  country,  and  he 
reached  Snake  River  without  any  material  difficulty.  Here,  in 
an  encampment  of  the  natives,  he  met  with  six  white  men,  wan- 
derers from  the  main  expedition  of  Mr.  Hunt,  who,  after  having 
had  their  respective  shares  of  adventures  and  mishaps,  had  fortu- 
nately come  together  at  this  place.  Three  of  these  men  were 
Turcotte,  La  Chapelle,  and  Francis  Landry;  the  three  Canadian 
voyageurs  who,  it  may  be  recollected,  had  left  Mr.  Crooks  in 
February,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Snake  River,  being  dismayed 
by  the  increasing  hardships  of  the  journey,  and  fearful  of  per- 
ishing of  hunger.  They  had  returned  to  a  Snake  encampmenty 
where  they  passed  the  residue  of  the  winter. 
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Early  in  the  spring,  being  utterly  destitute,  and  in  great  ex- 
tremity, and  having  worn  out  the  hospitality  of  the  Snakes,  tbej 
determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  buried  treasures  within 
their  knowledge.  They  accordingly  informed  the  Snake  chieftains 
taat  they  knew  where  a  great  quantity  of  goods  had  been  left  in 
caches,  enough  to  enrich  the  whole  tribe;  and  offered  ito  conduct 
them  to  the  place,  on  condition  of  being  rewarded  with  horses  and 
provisions.  The  chiefltains  pledged  their  faith  and  honour  a.<< 
great  men  and  Snakes,  and  the  three  Canadians  conducted  them 
to  the  place  of  deposit  at  the  Caldron  Linn.  This  is  the  way  that 
the  savages  got  knowledge  of  the  caches,  and  not  by  following  the 
tracks  of  wolves,  as  Mr.  Stuart  had  supposed.  Never  did  money 
diggers  turn  up  a  miser's  hoard  with  more  eager  delight,  than  did 
the  savages  lay  open  the  treasures  of  the  caches.  Blankets  and  robes, 
brass  trinkets  and  blue  beads,  were  drawn  forth  with  chuckling  ex- 
ultation, and  long  strips  of  scarlet  cloth  produced  yells  of  ecstasy. 

The  rifling  of  the  caches  effected  a  change  in  the  fortunes  and 
deportment  of  the. whole  party.  The  Snakes  were  better  clad 
and  equipped  than  ever  were  Snakes  before,  and  the  three  Cana- 
dians, suddenly  finding  themselves  with  horse  to  ride  and  weapon 
to  wear,  were,  like  beggars  on  horseback,  ready  to  ride  on  any 
wild  scamper.  An  opportunity  soon  presented.  The  Snakes 
determined  on  a  hunting  match  on  the  buffalo  prairies,  to  lay  in 
a  supply  of  beef,  that  they  might  live  in  plenty,  as  became  men 
of  their  improved  condition.  The  three  newly  mounted  cavaliers 
must  fain  accompany  them.  They  all  traversed  the  Rocky  Moan- 
tains  in  safety,  descended  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri, 
and  made  great  havoc  among  the  buffaloes. 

Their  hunting  camp  was  fbll  of  meat;  they  were  gorging  them- 
selves, like  true  Indians,  with  present  plenty,  and  drying  and 
jerking  great  quantities  for  a  winter's  supply.  In  the  midst  of 
their  revelry  and  good  cheer,  the  camp  was  surprised  by  the  Black- 
feet.  Several  of  the  Snakes  were  slain  on  the  spot;  the  residue, 
with  their  three  Canadian  allies,  fled  to  the  mountains,  stripped 
of  horses,  buffalo  meat,  everything;  and  made  their  way  back  to 
the  old  encampment  on  Snake  River,  poorer  than  ever,  but  es- 
teeming themselves  fortunate  in  having  escaped  with  their  lives. 
They  had  not  beeli  long  there  when  the  Canadians  were  cheered 
by  the  sight  of  a  companion  in  misfortune,  Dubreuil,  the  poor 
voyageur  who  had  left  Mr.  Crooks  in  March,  being  too  much 
exhausted  to  keep  on  with  him.  Not  long  afterwards,  three  other 
straggling  members  of  the  main  expedition  made  their  appear- 
ance. These  were  Carson,  St.  Michael,  and  Pierre  Delaunay,  three 
of  the  trappers  who,  in  company  with  Pierre  Detaye,  had  been 
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left  among  the  mountains  by  Mr.  Hunt,  to  trap  beaver,  in  the 
preceding  month  of  September.  They  had  departed  from  the  mam 
body  well  armed  and  provided,  with  horses  to  ride,  and  horses  to 
carry  the  peltries  they  were  to  collect.  They  came  wandering 
into  the  Snake  camp  as  ragged  and  destitute  as  their  predecessors. 
It  appears  that  they  had  finished  their  trapping,  and  were  making 
their  way  in  the  spring  to  the  Missouri,  when  they  were  met  and 
attacked  by  a  powerful  band  of  the  all-pervading  Crows.  They 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  killed  sev^n  of  the  savages,  but 
were  overpowered  by  numbers.  Pierre  Detayi^  was  slain,  the  rest 
were  robbed  of  horses  and  effects,  and  obliged  to  turn  back,  when 
they  fell  in  with  their  old  companions,  as  already  mentioned. 

We  should  observe,  that  at  the  heels  of  PieiTe  Delaunay  came 
draggling  an  Indian  wife,  whom  he  had  picked  up  in  his  wander- 
ings; having  grown  weary  of  celibacy  among  the  savages. 

The  whole  seven  of  this  forlorn  fraternity  of  adventurers, 
thus  accidentally  congregated  on  the  banks  of  Snake  River,  were 
making  arrangements  once  more  to  cross  the  mountains,  when 
some  Indian  scouts  brought  word  of  the  approach  of  the  little 
band  headed  by  John  Eeed. 

The  latter,  having  heard  the  several  itories  of  these  wander- 
ers, took  them  all  into  his  party,  and  set  out  for  the  Caldron 
Linn,  to  clear  out  two  or  three  of  the  caches  which  had  not  been 
revealed  to  the  Indians. 

At  that  place  he  met  with  Robinson,  the  Kentucky  veteran, 
who,  with  his  two  comrades,  Rezner  and  Hoback,  had  remained 
there  when  Mr.  Stuart  went  on.  This  adventurous  trio  had  been 
trapping  higher  up  the  river,  but  Robinson  had  come  down  in  a 
canoe,  to  await  the  expected  arrival  of  the  party,  and  obtain  horses 
and  equipments.  He  told  Reed  the  story  of  the  robbery  of  his 
party  by  the  Arapahays,  but  it  differed,  in  some  particulars,  from 
the  account  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Stuart.  In  that,  he  had  repre- 
sented Cass  as  having  shamefully  deserted  his  companions  in  their 
extremity,  carrying  off  with  him  a  horse;  in  the  one  now  given, 
he  spoke  of  him  as  having  been  killed  in  the  affray  with  the  Ara- 
pahays. This  discrepancy,  of  which,  of  course.  Reed  could  have 
had  no  knowledge  at  the  time,  concurred  with  other  circumstances, 
to  occasion  afterwards  some  mysterious  speculations  and  dark 
surmises,  as  to  the  real  fate  of  Cass;  but  as  no  substantial 
grounds  were  ever  adduced  for  them,  we  forbear  to  throw  any 
deeper  shades  into  this  story  of  sufferings  in  the  wilderness. 

Mr.  Reed  having  gathered  the  remainder  of  the  goods  from 
the  caches,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  party,  now  augmented 
by  the  seven  men  thus  casually  picked  up,  and  tlie  squaw  of 
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Pierre  Delaunay,  and  made  his  way  successfully  to  M^enzie'3 
Post,  on  the  waters  of  the  Shahaptan. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

After  the  departure  of  the  different  detachments,  or  brigades, 
as  they  are  called  by  the  fur  traders,  the  Beaver  prepared  for  her 
voyage  along  the  coast,  and  her  visit  to  the  Russian  establish- 
ment, at  New  Archangel,  where  she  was  to  carry  supplies.  It 
had  been  determined  in  the  council  of  partners  at  Astoria,  that 
Mr.  Hunt  should  embark  in  this  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quainting himself  with  the  coasting  trade,  and  of  making  arrange- 
ments with  the  commander  of  the  Russian  post,  and  that  he 
should  be  relanded  in  October,  at  Astoria,  by  the  Beaver,  on  her 
way  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Canton. 

The  Beaver  put  to  sea  in  the  month  of  August  Her  depar- 
ture, and  that  of  the  various  brigades,  left  the  fortress  of  Astoria 
but  slightly  garrisoned.  This  was  soon  perceived  by  some  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  the  consequence  was,  increased  insolence  of 
deportment,  and  a  disposition  to  hostility.  It  was  now  the  fish- 
ing season,  when  the  tribes  from  the  northern  coast  drew  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Columbia.  These  were  warlike  and  per- 
fidious in  their  dispositions ;  and  noted  for  their  attempts  to  sur- 
prise trading  ships.  Among  them  were  numbers  of  the  Newee- 
tees,  the  ferocious  tribe  that  massacred  the  crew  of  the  Tonquin. 

Great  precautions,  therefore,  were  taken  at  the  factory,  to 
guard  against  surprise  while  these  dangerous  intruders  were  in 
the  vicinity.  Galleries  were  constructed  inside  of  the  palisades; 
the  bastions  were  heightened,  and  sentinels  were  posted  day  and 
night.  Fortunately,  t*he  Chinooks  and  other  tribes  resident  in 
the  vicinity,  manifested  the  most  pacific  disposition.  Old  Com- 
comly,  who  held  sway  over  them,  was  a  shrewd  calculator.  He 
was  aware  of  the  advantages  of  having  the  whites  as  neighbours 
and  allies,  and  of  the  consequence  derived  to  himself  and  his 
people  from  acting  as  intermediate  traders  between  them  and  the 
distant  tribes.  He  had,  therefore,  by  this  time,  become  a  firm 
friend  of  the  Astorians,  and  formed  a  kind  of  barrier  between 
them  and  the  hostile  intruders  from  the  north. 

The  summer  of  1812  passed  away  without  any  of  the  hostili- 
ties that  had  been  apprehended ;  the  Neweetees,  and  other  dan- 
gerous visitors  to  the  neighbourhood,  finished  their  fishing  and 
returned  home,  and  the  inmates  of  the  factory  once  more  felt 
secure  from  attack. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  guard  against  other  evils.     The 
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seasdn  of  scarcity  arrived,  which  commences  in  October,  and  lasts 
until  the  end  of  January,  To  provide  for  the  support  of  the 
garrison,  the  shallop  was  employed  to  forage  about  the  shores  of 
the  river.  A  number  of  the  men,  also,  under  the  command  of 
some  of  the  clerks,  were  sent  to  quarter  themselves  on  the  banks 
of  the  WoUamut,  (the  Multnomah  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,)  a  fine 
river  which  disembogues  itself  into  the  Columbia,  about  sixty 
miles  above  Astoria.  The  country  bordering  on  the  river  is 
finely  diversified  with  prairies  and  hills,  and  forests  of  oak,  ash, 
maple  and  cedar.  It  abounded,  at  that  time,  with  elk  and  deer, 
and  the  streams  were  well  stocked  with  beaver.  Here  the  party, 
after  supplying  their  own  wants,  were  enabled  to  pack  up  quan- 
tities of  dried  meat,  and  send  it  by  canoes  to  Astoria. 

The  month  of  October  elapsed  without  the  return  of  the  Bea- 
ver. November,  December,  January,  passed  away,  and  still 
nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  her.  Gloomy  apprehensions  now 
began  to  be  entertained:  she  might  have  been  wrecked  in  the 
course  of  her  coasting  voyage,  or  surprised,  like  the  Tonquin,  by 
some  of  the  treacherous  tribes  of  the  north. 

No  one  indulged  more  in  these  apprehensions  than  M'Dougal, 
who  had  now  the  charge  of  the  establishment.  He  no  longer 
evinced  the  bustling  confidence  and  buoyancy  which  once  charac- 
terized him.  Command  seemed  to  have  lost  its  charms  for  him ; 
or  rather,  he  gave  way  to  the  most  abject  despondency,  decrying 
the  whole  enterprise,  magnifying  every  untoward  circumstance, 
and  foreboding  nothing  but  evil. 

While  in  this  moody  state,  he  was  surprised,  on  the  16th  of 
January,  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  M'Kenzie,  wayworn  and 
weather-beaten  by  a  long  wintry  journey  from  his  post  on  the  Sha- 
haptan,  and  with  a  face  the  very  frontispiece  for  a  volume  of  mis- 
fortune. M*Kenzie  had  been  heartily  disgusted  and  disappointed 
at  his  post  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Tushepaws,  a  powerful 
and  warlike  nation,  divided  into  many  tribes,  under  different 
chiefs,  who  possessed  innumerable  horses,  but,  not  having  turned 
their  attention  to  beaver  trapping,  had  no  furs  to  ofier.  According 
to  M^Kenzie,  they  were  but  a  "  rascally  tribe  ;"  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  they  were  prone  to  consult  their  own  interests, 
more  than  comported  with  the  interests  of  a  greedy  Indian  trader. 

Game  being  scarce,  he  was  obliged  to  rely,  for  the  most  part, 
on  horse-flesh  for  subsistence,  and  the  Indians  discovering  his 
necessities,  adopted  a  policy  usual  in  civilized  trade,  and  raised 
the  price  of  horses  to  an  exorbitant  rate,  knowing  that  he  and 
his  men  must  eat  or  die.  In  this  way,  the  goods  he  had  brought 
to  trade  for  beaver-skins,  were  likely  to  be  bartered  for  horse- 
fiesby  and  all  the  proceeds  devoured  upon  the  spot. 
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He  had  despatched  trappers  in  various  directions,  *but  the 
country  around  did  not  oflTer  more  beaver  than  his  own  station. 
In  this  emergency  he  began  to  think  of  abandoning  his  unprofi- 
table post,  sending  his  goods  to  the  posts  of  Clarke  and  David 
Stuart,  who  could  make  a  better  use  of  them,  as  they  were  in  a 
good  beaver  country,  and  returning  with  his  party  to  Astoria,  to 
seek  some  better  destination.  With  this  view  he  repaired  to  the 
post  of  Mr.  Clarke  to  hold  a  consultation.  While  the  two  part- 
ners were  in  conference  in  Mr.  Clarke's  wigwam,  an  unexpected 
visitor  came  bustling  in  upon  them. 

This  was  Mr.  John  George  M*Tavish,  a  partner  of  the  North- 
west Company,  who  had  charge  of  the  rival  trading  posts  estab- 
lished in  that  neighbourhood.  Mr.  M'Tavish  was  the  delighted 
messenger  of  bad  news.  He  had  been  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  where 
he  received  an  express  from  Canada,  containing  the  declaration 
of  war,  and  President  Madison's  proclamation,  which  he  handed 
with  the  most  officious  complaisance  to  Messrs.  Clarke  and 
M'Kenzie.  He  moreover  told  them  that  he  had  received  a  fresh 
supply  of  goods  from  the  northwest  posts  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  was  prepared  for  vigorous  opposition  to 
the  establishment  of  the  American  Company.  He  capped  the 
climax  of  this  obliging,  but  belligerent  intelligence,  by  informing 
them  that  the  armed  ship,  Isaac  Todd,  was  to  be  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  about  the  beginning  of  March,  to  get  possession  of 
the  trade  of  the  river,  and  that  he  was  ordered  to  join  her  there 
at  that  time. 

The  receipt  of  this  news  determined  M'Kenzie.  He  immedi- 
ately returned  to  the  Shahaptan,  broke  up  his  establishment,  depo- 
sited his  goods  in  cacAe,  and  hastened,  with  all  his  people  to  Astoria. 

The  intelligence  thus  brought,  completed  the  dismay  of 
M^Dougal,  and  seemed  to  produce  a  complete  confusion  of  mind. 
He  held  a  council  of  war  with  M'Kenzie,  at  which  some  of  the 
clerks  were  present,  but  of  course  had  no  votes.  They  gave  up 
all  hope  of  maintaining  their  post  at  Astoria.  The  Beaver  had 
probably  been  lost ;  they  could  receive  no  aid  from  the  United 
States,  as  all  the  ports  would  be  blockaded.  From  England  no- 
thing could  be  expected  but  hostility.  It  was  determined,  there- 
fore, to  abandon  the  establishment  in  the  course  of  the  following 
spring,  and  return  across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  they  suspended  all  trade  with 
the  natives,  except  for  provisions,  having  already  more  peltries 
than  they  could  carry  away,  and  having  need  of  all  the  goods  for 
the  clothing  and  subsistence  of  their  people,  during  the  remain- 
der of  their  sojourn,  and  on  their  journey  across  the  mount^uns. 
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This  intention  of  abandoning  Astoria  was,  however,  kept  secret 
from  the  men,  lest  they  should  at  once  give  up  all  labour,  and 
become  restless  and  insubordinate. 

In  the  meantime,  M'Kenzie  set  off  for  his  post  at  the  Shahap- 
tan,  to  get  his  goods  from  the  caches,  and  buy  horses  and  provi- 
sions with  them  for  the  caravan  across  the  mountains.  He  was 
charged  with  despatches  from  M'Dougal  to  Messrs.  Stuart  and 
Clarke,  apprizing  them  of  the  intended  migration,  that  they  might 
make  timely  preparations. 

M^Kenzie  was  accompanied  by  two  of  the  clerks,  Mr.  John 
Reed,  the  Irishman,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Seton,  of  New  York.  They 
embarked  in  two  canoes,  manned  by  seventeen  men,  and  ascended 
the  river  without  any  incident  of  importance,  until  they  arrived  in 
the  eventful  neighbourhood  of  the  rapids.  They  made  the  portage 
of  the  narrows  and  the  falls  early  in  the  afternoon,  and,  having 
partaken  of  a  scanty  meal,  had  now  a  long  evening  on  their  hands. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  lay  the  village  of  Wish-ram, 
of  freebooting  renown.  Here  lived  the  savages  who  had  robbed 
and  maltreated  Reed,  when  bearing  his  tin  box  of  despatches.  It 
was  known  that  the  rifle  of  which  he  was  despoiled  was  retained 
as  a  trophy  at  the  village.  M*Kenzie  offered  to  cross  the  river, 
and  demand  the  rifle,  if  any  one  would  accompany  him.  It  was 
a  hair-brained  project,  for  these  villages  were  noted  for  the  ruf- 
fian character  of  their  inhabitants ;  yet  two  volunteers  promptly 
stepped  forward;  Alfred  Seton,  the  clerk,  and  Joe  de  la  Pierre, 
the  cook.  The  trio  soon  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
On  landing,  they  freshly  primed  their  rifles  and  pistols.  A  path 
winding  for  about  a  hundred  yards  among  rocks  and  crags,  led 
to  the  village.  No  notice  seemed  to  be  taken  of  their  approach. 
Not  a  solitary  being,  man,  woman,  or  child,  greeted  them*  The 
very  dogs,  those  noisy  pests  of  an  Indian  town,  kept  silence.  On 
entering  the  village,  a  boy  made  his  appearance,  and  pointed  to 
a  house  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  rest.  They  had  to  stoop  to 
enter  it ;  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  threshold,  the  narrow 
passage  behind  them  was  filled  up  by  a  sudden  rush  of  Indians, 
-who  had  before  kept  out  of  sight. 

M^Kenzie  and  his  companions  found  themselves  in  a  rude 
chamber  of  about  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  twenty  wide.  A 
bright  fire  was  blazing  at  one  end,  near  which  sat  the  chief,  about 
sixty  years  old.  A  large  number  of  Indians,  wrapped  in  buffalo 
robes,  were  squatted  in  rows,  three  deep,  forming  a  semicircle 
round  three  sides  of  the  room.  A  single  glance  around  sufficed 
to  show  them  the  grim  and  dangerous  assembly  into  which  they 
had  intruded,  and  that  all  retreat  was  cat  off  by  the  mass  which 
blocked  up  the  entrance^        * 
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The  chief  pointed  to  the  racant  side  of  the  room  opposite  to 
the  door,  and  motioDed  for  them  to  take  their  seats.  Thej  com- 
plied. A  dead  pause  ensued.  The  grim  warriors  around  sat  like 
statues;  each  muffled  in  his  rohe,  with  his  fierce  eyes  bent  on  the 
intruders.     The  latter  felt  they  were  in  a  perilous  predicament 

"  Keep  your  eyes  on  the  chief  while  I  am  addressing  him," 
said  M^Kenzie  to  his  companions.  ''  Should  he  give  any  sign  to 
his  band,  shoot  him,  and  make  for  the  door." 

M'Kenzie  advanced,  and  offered  the  pipe  of  peace  to  the  chief,* 
but  it  was  refused.  He  then  made  a  regular  speech,  explaining  the 
object  of  their  visit,  and  proposing  to  give  in  exchange  for  the 
rifle  two  blankets,  an  axe,  some  beads,  and  tobacco. 

When  he  had  done,  the  chief  rose,  began  to  address  him  in  a  low 
voice,  but  soon  became  loud  and  violent,  and  ended  by  working 
himself  up  into  a  furious  passion.  He  upbraided  the  white  men 
for  their  sordid  conduct  in  passing  and  repassing  through  their 
neighbourhood,  without  giving  them  a  blanket  or  any  other  article 
of  goods,  merely  because  they  had  no  fors  to  barter  in  exchange ; 
and  he  alluded,  with  menaces  of  vengeance,  to  the  death  of  the 
Indian  killed  by  the  whites  in  the  skirmish  at  the  falls. 

Matters  were  verging  to  a  crisis.  It  was  evident  the  surround- 
ing savages  were  only  waiting  a  signal  from  the  chief  to  spring 
upon  their  prey.  M^Kenzie  and  his  companions  had  gradually 
risen  on  their  feet  during  the  speech,  and  had  brought  their  rifles 
to  a  horizontal  position,  the  barrels  resting  in  their  left  hands;  the 
muzzle  of  M'Kenzie's  piece  was  within  three  feet  of  the  speaker's 
heart.  They  cocked  their  rifies ;  the  click  of  the  locks  for  a  mo- 
ment suffused  the  dark  cheek  of  the  savage,  and  there  was  a  pause. 
They  coolly,  but  promptly,  advanced  to  the  door;  the  Indians  tell 
back  in  awe,  and  suffered  them  to  pass.  The  sun  was  just  setting, 
as  they  emerged  from  this  dangerous  den.  They  took  the  pre- 
caution to  keep  along  the  tops  of  the  rocks  as  much  as  possible 
on  their  way  back  to  the  canoe,  and  reached  their  camp  in  safet}', 
congratulating  themselves  on  their  escape,  and  feeling  no  desire 
to  make  a  second  visit  to  the  grim  warriors  of  Wish-ram. 

M'Kenzie  ahd  his  party  resumed  their  journey  the  next  morn- 
ing. At  some  distance  above  the  falls  of  the  Columbia,  they  ob- 
served two  bark  canoes,  filled  with  white  men,  coming  down  the 
river,  to  the  frill  chant  of  a  set  of  Canadian  voyageurs.  A  parley 
ensued.  It  was  a  detachment  of  northwesters,  under  the  command 
of  Mr.  John  Greorge  M*Tavish,  bound,  full  of  song  and  spirit,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Isaac  Todd. 

Mr.  M'Kenzie  and  M'Tavish  came  to  a  halt,  and  landing,  en- 
camped together  for  the  night.     The  voyageurs  of  either  party 
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bailed  each  other  as  brothers,  and  old  ''comrades,"  and  they 
mingled  together  as  if  united  by  one  common  interest,  instead  of 
belonging  to  rival  companies,  and  trading  under  hostile  flags. 

In  the  morning  they  proceeded  on  their  different  ways,  in  style 
corresponding  to  their  different  fortunes:  the  one  toiling  painfully 
against  the  stream,  the  other  sweeping  down  gayly  with  the  current. 

M'Kenzie  arrived  safely  at  his  deserted  post  on  the  Shahaptan, 
but  found,  to  his  chagrin,  that  his  caches  had  been  discovered 
and  rifled  by  the  Indians.  Here  was  a  dilemma,  for,  on  the 
stolen  goods  he  had  depended  to  purchase  horses  of  the  Indians. 
He  sent  out  men  in  all  directions  to  endeavour  to  discover  the 
thieves,  and  despatched  Mr.  Heed  to  the  posts  of  Messrs.  Clarke 
and  David  Stuart,  with  the  letters  of  Mr.  M'Dougal. 

The  resolution  announced  in  these  letters,  to  break  up  and 
depart  from  Astoria,  was  condemned  by  both  Clarke  and  Stuart. 
These  two  gentlemen  had  been  very  successful  at  their  posts, 
and  considered  it  rash  and  pusillanimous  to  abandon,  on  the  flrst 
difficulty,  an  enterprise  of  such  great  cost  and  ample  promise. 
They  made  no  arrangements,  therefore,  for  leaving  the  country, 
but  acted  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  their  new  and  pros- 
perous establishments, 

The  regular  time  approached,  when  the  partners  of  the  inte- 
rior posts  were  to  rendezvous  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wallah- Wallah, 
on  their  way  to  Astoria,  with  the  peltries  they  had  collected. 
Mr.  Clarke  accordingly  packed  all  his  furs  on  twenty-eight  horses, 
and,  leaving  a  clerk  and  four  men  to  take  charge  of  the  post,  de- 
parted on  the  25th  of  May  with  the  residue  of  his  force. 

On  the  30th,  he  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pavion  and 
Lewis  Rivers,  where  he  had  left  his  barge  and  canoes,  in  the 
guardianship  of  the  old  Pierced-nose  chieftain.  That  dignitary 
had  acquitted  himself  more  faithfully  of  his  charge  than  Mr. 
Clarke  had  expected,  and  the  canoes  were  found  in  very  tolerable 
order.  Some  repairs  were  necessary,  and,  while  they  were 
making,  the  party  encamped  close  by  the  village.  Having  had 
repeated  and  vexatious  proofs  of  the  pilfering  propensities  of 
this  tribe  during  his  former  visit,  Mr.  Clarke  ordered  that  a  wary 
eye  should  be  kept  upon  them. 

He  was  a  tall,  good-looking  man,  and  somewhat  given  to  pomp 
and  circumstance,  which  made  him  an  object  of  note  in  the  eyes 
of  the  wondering  savages.  He  was  stately,  too,  in  his  appoint- 
ments, and  had  a  silver  goblet  or  drinking  cup,  out  of  which  he  would 
drink  with  a  magnificent  sdr,  and  then  lock  it  up  in  a  large  gardt 
vin,  which  accompanied  him  in  his  travels,  and  stood  in  his  tent. 
This  goblet  had  originally  been  sent  as  a  present  from  Mr.  Astor 
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to  Mr.  M'Kay,  the  partner  who  had  unfortunately  been  blown  op 
in  the  Tonquin.  As  it  reached  Astoria  after  the  departure  of 
that  gentleman^,  it  had  remained  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Clarke. 

A  silver  goblet  was  too  glittering  a  prize  not  to  catch  the  eje 
of  a  Pierced-nose.  It  was  like  the  shining  tin  case  of  John  Reed. 
Such  a  wonder  had  never  been  seen  in  the  land  before..  The  In- 
dians talked  about  it  to  one  another.  They  marked  the  care  with 
which  it  was  deposited  in  the  garde  vin,  like  a  relie  in  its  shrine^ 
and  concluded  that  it  must  be  a  '*  great  medicine."  That  night 
Mr.  Clarke  neglected  to  lock  up  his  treasure;  in  the  morning  the 
sacred  casket  was  open — the  precious  relic  gone  1 

Clarke  was  now  outrageous.  All  the  past  vexations  that  he 
had  suffered  from  this  pilfering  community  rose  to  mind,  and  he 
threatened  that,  unless  the  goblet  was  promptly  returned,  he 
would  hang  the  thief  should  he  eventually  discover  him.  The 
day  passed  away,  however,  without  the  restoration  of  the  cup. 
At  night  sentinels  were  secretly  posted  about  the  camp.  With 
all  their  vigilance,  a  Pierced-nose  contrived  to  get  into  the  camp 
unperceived,  and  to  load  himself  with  booty;  it  was  only  on  his 
retreat  that  he  was  discovered  and  taken. 

At  daybreak  the  culprit  was  brought  to  trial,  and  promptly 
convicted.  He  stood  responsible  for  all  the  spoliations  of  the  camp, 
the  precious  goblet  among  the  number,  and  Mr.  Clarke  passed 
sentence  of  death  upon  him. 

A  gibbet  was  accordingly  constructed  of  oars :  the  chief  of  the 
village  and  his  people  were  assembled,  and  the  culprit  was  pro- 
duced, with  his  legs  and  arms  pinioned.  Clarke  then  made  an 
harangue.  He  reminded  the  tribe  of  the  benefits  he  had  bestowed 
upon  them  during  his  former  visits,  and  the  many  thefts  and  other 
misdeeds  which  he  had  overlooked.  The  prisoner,  especially,  had 
always  been  peculiarly  well  treated  by  the  white  men,  but  had 
repeatedly  been  guilty  of  pilfering.  He  was  to  be  punished  for 
his  own  misdeeds,  and  as  a  warning  to  his  tribe. 

The  Indians  now  gathered  round  Mr.  Clarke,  and  interceded 
for  the  culprit.  They  were  willing  he  should  be  punished  se- 
verely, but  implored  that  his  life  might  be  spared.  The  compan- 
ions, too,  of  Mr.  Clarke,  considered  the  sentence  too  severe,  and 
advised  him  to  mitigate  it ;  but  he  was  inexorable.  He  was  not 
naturally  a  stern  or  cruel  man ;  but  from  his  boyhood  he  had 
lived  in  the  Indian  country  among  Indian  traders,  and  held  the 
life  of  a  savage  extremely  cheap.  He  was,  moreover,  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  doctrine  of  intimidation. 

Farnham,  a  clerk,  a  tall  "  Green  Mountain  boy  "  from  Ver- 
mont, who  had  been  robbed  of  a  pistol,  acted  as  ezecutiooer. 
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The  signal  was  given,  and  the  poor  Pierced-nose,  resisting,  strug- 
gling, and  screaming,  ia  the  most  frightfal  manner,  was  launched 
into  eternitj.  The  Indians  stood  round  gazing  in  silence  and 
mute  awe,  but  made  no  attempt  to  oppose  the  execution,  nor  tes- 
tified any  emotion  when  it  was  over.  They  locked  up  their  feel- 
ings within  their  bosoms  until  an  opportunity  should  arrive  to 
gratify  them  with  a  bloody  act  of  vengeance. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  needless  severity  of  this  act,  its  impolicy 
was  glaringly  obvious.  Mr.  M'Lennan  and  three  men  were  to 
return  to  the  post  with  the  horses,  their  loads  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  canoes.  They  would  have  to  pass  through  a  tract 
of  country  infested  by  this  tribe,  who  were  all  horsemen  and  hard 
riders,  and  might  pursue  them  to  take  vengeance  for  the  death  of 
their  comrade.  M*Lennan,  however,  was  a  resolute  fellow,  and 
made  light  of  all  dangers.  He  and  his  three  men  were  present 
at  the  execution,  and  set  off  as  soon  as  life  was  extinct  in  the 
victim ;  but,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  their  comrades  *'  they  did 
not  let  the  grass  grow  under  the  heels  of  their  horses,  as  they 
clattered  out  of  the  Pierced-nosed  country,"  and  were  glad  to  find 
themselves  in  safety  at  the  post. 

Mr.  Clarke  and  his  party  embarked  about  the  same  time  in  their 
canoes,  and  early  on  the  following  day  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Wallah-Wallah,  where  they  found  Messrs.  Stuart  and  M'Kenzie 
awaiting  them;  the  latter  having  recovered  part  of  the  goods  stolen 
from  his  cache.  Clarke  informed  them  of  the  signal  punishment  he 
had  inflicted  dn  the  Pierced-nose,  evidently  expecting  to  excite  their 
admiration  by  such  a  hardy  act  of  justice,  performed  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  Indian  country,  but  was  mortified  at  finding  it  strongly 
censuredas  inhuman,  unnecessary,  and  likely  to  provoke  hostilities. 

The  parties  thus  united  formed  a  squadron  of  two  boats  and 
six  canoes,  with  which  they  performed  their  voyage  in  safety  down 
the  river,  and  arrived  at  Astoria  on  the  12th  of  June,  bringing 
with  them  a  valuable  stock  of  peltries. 

About  ten  days  previously,  the  brigade  which  had  been  quar- 
tered on  the  banks  of  the  WoUamut,  had  arrived  with  numerous 
packs  of  beaver,  the  result  of  a  few  months'  sojourn  on  that  river. 
These  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  enterprise,  gathered  by  men  as  yet 
mere  strangers  in  the  land;  but  they  were  such  as  to  give  substantial 
grounds  for  sanguine  anticipations  of  profit,  when  the  country 
should  be  more  completely  explored,  and  the  trade  established. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 
The  partners  found  Mr.  M'uougal  in  all  the  bustle  of  preparation; 
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having  about  nine  days  previously  announced  at  the  factory  his" 
intention  of  breaking  up  the  establishment,  and  fixed  upon  the 
1st  of  July  for  the  time  of  departure.  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Clarke 
felt  highly  displeased  at  his  taking  so  precipitate  a  step,  without 
waiting  for  their  concurrence,  when  he  must  have  known  that 
their  arrival  could  not  be  far  distant. 

Indeed,  the  whole  conduct  of  Mr.  M'Dougal  was  such  as  to 
awaken  strong  doubts  as  to  his  loyal  devotion  to  the  cause.  His 
old  sympathies  with  the  Northwest  Company  seemed  to  have  re- 
vived. He  had  received  M*Tavish  and  his  party  with  uncalled-for 
hospitality,  as  though  they  were  friends  and  allies  instead  of  being 
a  party  of  observation,  come  to  reconnoitre  the  state  of  afiPairs  at 
Astoria,  and  to  wait  the  arrival  of  a  hostile  ship.  Had  they  been 
left  to  themselves,  they  would  have  been  starved  off  for  want  of 
provisions,  or  driven  away  by  the  Chinooks,  who  only  wanted  a 
signal  from  the  factory  to  treat  them  as  intruders  and  enemies. 
M'Dougal,  on  the  contrary,  had  supplied  them  from  the  stores  of 
the  garrison,  and  had  gained  them  the  favour  of  the  Indians,  by 
treating  them  as  friends. 

Having  set  his  mind  fixedly  on  the  project  of  breaking  up  the 
establishment  at  Astoria  in  the  current  year,  M^Dougal  was  sorely 
disappointed  at  finding  that  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Clarke  had  omitted 
to  comply  with  his  request  to  purchase  horses  and  provisions  for 
the  caravan  across  the  mountains.  It  was  now  too  late  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  in  time  for  traversing  the  mountains 
before  winter,  and  the  project  had  to  be  postponed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  non-arrival  of  the  annual  ship,  and  the 
apprehensions  entertained  of  the  loss  of  the  Beaver  and  of  Mr. 
Hunt,  had  their  effect  upon  the  minds  of  Messrs.  Stuart  and 
Clarke.  They  began  to  listen  to  the  desponding  representations 
of  M*Dougal,  seconded  by  M*Kenzie,  who  inveighed  against  their 
situation  as  desperate  and  forlorn ;  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  or 
perish  upon  a  barbarous  coast;  neglected  by  those  who  sent  them 
there,  and  threatened  with  dangers  of  every  kind.  In  this  way 
they  were  brought  to  consent  to  the  plan  of  abandoning  the  coun- 
try in  the  ensuing  year. 

About  this  time,  M'Tavish  applied  at  the  factory  to  purchase 
a  small  supply  of  goods  wherewith  to  trade  his  way  back  to  his 
post  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Columbia,  having  waited  in  vain 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Isaac  Todd.  His  request  brought  on  a  con- 
sultation among  the  partners.  M'Dougal  urged  that  it  should  be 
complied  with.  He  furthermore  proposed,  that  they  should  give 
up  to  M'Tavish,  for  a  proper  consideration,  the  post  on  the  Spo- 
kan,  and  all  its  dependencies,  as  they  had  not  sufficient  goods  on 
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hand  to  supply  that  post  themselves,  and  to  keep  up  a  competition 
with  the  Northwest  Company  in  the  trade  with  the  neighbouring 
Indians.  This  last  representation  has  since  been  proved  incorrect. 
By  inventories,  it  appears  that  their  stock  in  hand  for  the  supply 
of  the  interior  posts  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany ;  so  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  competition. 

Through  the  influence  of  Messrs.  M^Dougal  and  M'Kenzie,  this 
proposition  was  adopted,  and  was  promptly  accepted  by  M'Tavish. 
The  merchandise  sold  to  him  amounted  to  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  dollars,  to  be  paid  for,  in  the  following  spring,  in  horses,  or  in 
any  other  manner  most  acceptable  to  the  partners  at  that  period. 

This  agreement  being  concluded,  the  partners  formed  their 
plans  for  the  year  that  they  would  yet  have  to  pass  in  the  country. 
Their  objects  were,  chiefly,  present  subsistence,  and  the  purchase 
of  horses  for  the  contemplated  journey,  though  they  were  likewise 
to  collect  as  much  peltries  as  their  diminished  means  would  com- 
mand. Accordingly,  it  was  arranged  that  David  Stuart  should  re- 
turn to  his  former  post  on  the  Oakinagan^  and  Mr.  Clarke  should 
make  his  sojourn  among  the  Flatheads.  John  Reed,  the  sturdy 
Hibernian,  was  to  undertake  the  Snake  River  country,  accom- 
panied by  Pierre  Dorion  and  Pierre  Delaunay,  as  hunters,  and 
Francis  Landry,  Jean  Baptiste  Turcotte,  Andre  la  Chapelle^  and 
Gilles  le  Clerc,  Canadian  voyageurs. 

Astoria,  however,  was  the  post  about  which  they  felt  the  greatest 
solicitude,  and  on  which  they  all  more  or  less  depended.  The  main- 
tenance of  this  in  safety  throughout  the  coming  year  was,  there- 
fore, their  grand  consideration.  Mr.  M'Dougal  was  to  continue 
in  command  of  it,  with  a  party  of  forty  men.  They  would  have 
to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  neighbouring  savages  for  their  subsis- 
tence. These,  at  present,  were  friendly,  but  it  was  to  be  feared  that 
when  they  should  discover  the  exigencies  of  the  post  and  its  real 
weakness,  they  might  proceed  to  hostilities;  or,  at  any  rate,  might 
cease  to  furnish  their  usual  supplies.  It  was  important,  therefore, 
to  render  the  place  as  independent  as  possible  of  the  surrounding 
tribes  for  its  support;  and  it  was  accordingly  resolved  that 
M^Kenzie,  with  four  hunters  and  eight  common  men,  should  win- 
ter in  the  abundant  country  of  WoUamut,  from  whence  they  might 
be  enabled  to  furnish  a  constant  supply  of  provisions  to  Astoria. 
As  there  was  too  great  a  proportion  of  clerks  for  the  number  of 
privates  in  the  service,  the  engagements  of  three  of  them,  Ross 
Cox,  Ross,  and  M*Lennan,  were  surrendered  to  them,  and  they 
immediately  enrolled  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  Northwest 
Company;  glad,  no  doubt,  to  escape  from  what  they  considered 
a  sinking  ship. 
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Ilaving  made  all  these  arrangements,  the  four  partners,  on  tbe 
first  of  July,  signed  a  formal  manifesto,  stating  the  alarming  state 
of  their  affairs,  from  the  non -arrival  of  the  annual  ship,  and  the 
absence  and  apprehended  loss  of  the  Beaver,  their  want  of  goods, 
their  despair  of  receiving  any  further  supply,  their  ignorance  of 
the  coast,  and  their  disappointment  as  to  the  interior  trade,  which 
they  pronounced  unequal  to  the  expenses  incurred,  and  incom- 
petent to  stand  against  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  Northwest 
Company.  And  as  by  the  16th  article  of  the  company's  agree- 
ment, they  were  authorized  to  abandon  this  undertaking,  and  dis- 
solve the  concern,  if  before  the  period  of  five  years  it  should  be 
found  unprofitable,  they  now  formally  announced  their  intention 
to  do  so  on  the  Ist  day  of  June,  of  the  ensuing  year,  unless  in  the 
interim  they  should  receive  the  necessary  support  and,  supplies 
from  Mr.  Astor,  or  the  stockholders,  with  ©rders  to  continue. 

This  instrument,  accompanied  by  private  letters  of  similar  im- 
port, was  delivered  to  Mr.  M'Tavish,  who  departed  on  the  5th  of 
July.  He  engaged  to  forward  the  despatches  to  Mr.  Astor,  by  the 
usual  winter  express  sent  overland  by  the  Northwest  Company. 

The  manifesto  was  signed  with  great  reluctance  by  Messrs. 
Clarke  and  D.  Stuart,  whose  experience  by  no  means  justified  the 
discouraging  account  given  in  it  of  the  internal  trade,  and  who 
considered  the  main  difficulties  of  exploring  an  unknown  and 
savage  country,  and  of  ascertaining  the  best  trading  and  trapping 
grounds,  in  a  great  measure  overcome.  They  were  overruled, 
however,  by  the  urgent  instances  of  M'Dougal  and  M'Kenzie, 
who,  having  resolved  upon  abandoning  the  enterprise,  were  de- 
sirous of  making  as  strong  a  case  as  possible  to  excuse  their 
conduct  to  Mr.  Astor  and  to  the  world. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

While  difficulties  and  disasters  had  been  gathering  about  the  in- 
fant settlement  of  Astoria,  the  mind  of  its  projector  at  New  York, 
was  a  prey  to  great  anxiety.  The  ship  Lark,  despatched  by  him 
with  supplies  for  the  establishment,  sailed  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1 813.  Within  a  fortnight  afterwards,  he  received  inteUigenee 
which  justified  all  his  apprehensions  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  British.  The  Northwest  Company  had  made  a  second  me- 
morial to  that  government,  representing  Astoria  as  an  American 
establishment,  stating  the  vast  scope  of  its  contemplated  opera- 
tions, magnifying  the  strength  of  its  fortijQ cations,  and  expressing 
their  fears  that,  unless  crushed  in  the  bud,  it  would  ^ect  H^ 
downfal  of  their  trade. 
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Influenced  by  these  representations,  the  British  government  or- 
dered the  frigate  Phoebe  to  be  detached  as  a  convoy  for  the  armed 
ship,  Isaac  Todd,  which  was  ready  to  sail  with  men  and  munitions 
for  forming  a  new  establishment.  They  were  to  proceed  together  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  capture  or  destroy  whatever  American 
fortress  they  should  find  there,  and  plant  theBritish  flagon  its  ruins. 

Informed  of  these  movements,  Mr.  Astor  lost  no  time  in  ad- 
dressing a  second  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state,  communicating 
this  intelligence,  and  requesting  it  might  be  laid  before  the  pre- 
sident; as  no  notice,  however,  had  been  taken  of  his  previous 
letter,  he  contented  himself  with  this  simple  communication,  and 
made  no  further  application  for  aid. 

Awakened  now  to  the  danger  that  menaced  the  establishment 
at  Astoria,  and  aware  of  the  importance  of  protecting  this  foot- 
hold of  American  commerce  and  empire  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  the  government  determined  to  send  the  frigate  Adams, 
Captain  Crane,  upon  this  service.  On  hearing  of  this  determi- 
nation, Mr.  Astor  immediately  proceeded  to  fit  out  a  ship  called 
the  Enterprise,  to  sail  in  company  with  the  Adams,  freighted  with 
additional  supplies  and  reinforcements  for  Astoria. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  while  in  the  midst  of  these  prepara- 
tions, Mr.  Astor  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  Stuart,  dated  St. 
Louis,  May  1st,  confirming  the  intelligence  already  received 
through  the  public  newspapers,  of  his  safe  return,  and  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party  at  Astoria,  and  giving  the  most 
flattering  accounts  of  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise. 

So  deep  had  been  the  anxiety  of  Mr.  Astor  for  the  success  of 
this  great  object  of  his  ambition,  that  this  gleam  of  good  news 
was  almost  overpowering.  "  I  felt  ready,"  said  he,  "  to  fall  upon 
iny  knees  in  a  transport  of  gratitude." 

At  the  same  time  he  heard  that  the  Beaver  had  made  good  her 
voyage  from  New  York  to  the  Columbia.  This  was  additional 
ground  of  hope  for  the  welfare  of  the  little  colony.  The  post  being 
thus  relieved  and  strengthened  with  an  American  at  its  head,  and 
a  ship  of  war  about  to  sail  for  its  protection,  the  prospect  for  the 
future  seemed  full  of  encouragement,  and  Mr.  Astor  proceeded 
with  fresh  vigour,  to  fit  out  his  merchant  ship. 

Unfortunately  for  Astoria,  this  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  was 
soon  overclouded.  Just  as  the  Adams  had  received  her  comple- 
ment of  men,  and  the  two  vessels  were  ready  for  sea,  news  came 
from  Commodore  Chauncey,  commanding  on  Lake  Ontario,  that 
a  reinforcement  of  seamen  was  wanted  in  that  quarter.  The  de- 
mand was  urgent,  the  crew  of  the  Adams  was  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  that  service,  and  the  ship  was  laid  up. 
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This  was  a  most  ill-timed  and  discouraging  blow,  but  Mr.  Astor 
would  not  yet  allow  himself  to  pause  in  his  undertaking.  He 
determined  to  send  the  Enterprise  to  sea  alone,  and  let  her  take 
the  chance  of  making  her  unprotected  way  across  the  ocean.  Just 
at  this  time,  however,  a  British  force  made  its  appearance  off  the 
Hook;  and  the  port  of  New  York  was  effectually  blockaded.  To 
send  a  ship  to  sea  under  these  circumstances,  would  be  to  expose 
her  to  almost  certain  capture.  The  Enterprise,  was,  therefore, 
unloaded  and  dismantled,  and  Mr.  Astor  was  obliged  to  comfort 
himself  with  the  hope  that  the  Lark  might  reach  Astoria  in  safety, 
and  that  aided  by  her  supplies,  and  by  the  good  management  of 
Mr.  Hunt  and  his  associates,  the  little  colony  might  be  able  to 
maintain  itself  until  the  return  of  peace. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

We  have  hitherto  had  so  much  to  relate  of  a  gloomy  and  disas- 
trous nature,  that  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  momentary  relief  we  turn 
to  something  of  a  more  pleasing  complexion,  and  record  the  first, 
and  indeed  only  nuptials  in  high  life  that  took  place  in  the  infant 
settlement  of  Astoria. 

M'Dougal,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  thoasand 
projects,  and  of  great,  though  somewhat  irregular  ambition,  sud- 
denly conceived  the  idea  of  seeking  the  hand  of  one  of  the  native 
princesses,  a  daughter  of  the  one-eyed  potentate  Comcomly,  who 
held  sway  over  the  fishing  tribe  of  the  Chinooks,  and  had  long 
supplied  the  factory  with  smelts  and  sturgeons. 

Some  accounts  give  rather  a  romantic  origin  to  this  affair, 
tracing  it  to  the  stormy  night  when  M*Dougal,  in  the  course  of 
an  exploring  expedition,  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  royal  abode  of  Comcomly.  Then  and  there  he  was 
first  struck  with  the  charms  of  this  piscatory  princess,  as  she 
exerted  herself  to  entertain  her  father's  guest. 

The  "journal  of  Astoria,"  however,  which  was  kept  under  his 
own  eye,  records  this  union  as  a  high  state  alliance,  and  great 
stroke  of  policy.  The  factory  had  to  depend,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  the  Chinooks  for  provisions.  They  were  at  present  friendly,  but 
it  was  to  be  feared  they  would  prove  otherwise,  should  they  discover 
the  weakness  and  the  exigencies  of  the  post,  and  the  intention  to 
leave  the  country.  This  alliance,  therefore,  would  infallibly  rivet 
Comcomly  to  the  interests  of  the  Astorians,  and  with  him  the  power- 
ful tribe  of  the  Chinooks.  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  it  is  hard  to  fathom 
the  real  policy  of  governors  and  princes,  M'Dougal  despatched 
two  of  the  clerks  as  ambassadors  extraordinary,  to  wait  upon 
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the  one-eyed  chieftain,  and  make  overtures  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter. 

The  Chinooksy  though  not  a  very  refined  nation,  have  notions 
of  matrimonial  arrangements  that  would  not  disgrace  the  most 
reined  sticklers  for  settlements  and  pin  money.  The  suitor 
repairs  not  to  the  bower  of  his  mistress,  but  to  her  father's  lodge, 
and  throws  down  a  present  at  his  feet.  His  wishes  are  then  dis- 
closed by  some  discreet  friend  employed  by  him  for  the  purpose. 
If  the  suitor  and  his  present  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  father, 
be  breaks  the  matter  to  his  daughter,  and  inquires  into  the  state 
of  her  inclinations.  Should  her  answer  be  favourable,  the  suit 
is  accepted,  and  the  lover  has  to  make  further  presents  to  the 
father,  of  horses,  canoes,  and  other  valuables,  according  to  the 
beauty  and  merits  of  the  bride;  looking  forward  to  a  return  in 
kind  whenever  they  shall  go  to  housekeeping. 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  shrewd- 
ness of  Comcomly;  but  never  was  it  exerted  more  adroitly  than 
on  this  occasion.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  M'Dougal,  and 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  having  so  distinguished  a  son-in-law; 
but  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  benefiting  his  own  fortune  was 
not  likely  to  occur  a  second  time,  and  he  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  Accordingly,  the  negotiation  was  protracted  with  true 
diplomatic  skill.  Conference  after  conference  was  held  with  the 
two  ambassadors:  Comcomly  was  extravagant  in  his  term»;  rating 
the  charms  of  his  daughter  at  the  highest  price,  and  indeed  she 
is  represented  as  having  one  of  the  flattest  and  most  aristocratical 
heads  in  the  tribe.  At  length  the  preliminaries  were  all  happily 
adjusted.  On  the  20th  of  July,  early  in  the  afternoon,  a  squadron 
of  canoes  crossed  over  from  the  village  of  the  Chinooks,  bearing 
the  royal  family  of  Comcomly,  and  all  his  court. 

That  worthy  sachem  landed  in  princely  state,  arrayed  in  a 
bright  blue  blanket  and  red  breech  clout,  with  an  extra  quantity 
of  paint  and  feathers,  attended  by  a  train  of  half-naked  warriors 
and  nobles.  A  horse  was  in  waiting  to  receive  the  princess, 
who  was  mounted  behind  one  of  the  clerks,  and  thus  conveyed, 
coy  but  compliant,  to  the  fortress.  Here  she  was  received  with 
devout,  though  decent  joy,  by  her  expecting  bridegroom. 

Her  bridal  adornments,  it  is  true,  at  first  caused  some  little 
dismay,  having  painted  and  anointed  herself  for  the  occasion 
according  to  the  Chinook  toilet;  by  dint,  however,  of  copious 
ablutions,  she  was  freed  from  all  adventitious  tint  and  fragrance, 
and  entered  into  the  nuptial  state,  the  cleanest  princess  that  had 
ever  been  known,  of  the  somewhat  unctuous  tribe  of  the  Chinooks. 

From  that  time  forward,  Comcomly  was  a  daily  visitor  at  the 
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fort,  and  was  admitted  into  the  most  intimate  councils  of  his  son* 
in-law.  He  took  an  interest  in  every  thing  that  was  going 
forward,  bat  was  particularly  frequent  in  his  visits  to  the  black- 
smith's shop;  tasking  the  labours  of  the  artificer  in  iron  for  every 
kind  of  weapon  and  implement  suited  to  the  savage  state,  inso- 
much that  the  necessary  business  of  the  factory  was  often  post- 
poned to  attend  to  his  requisitions. 

The  honey-moon  had  scarce  passed  away,  and  M^Dougal  was 
seated  with  his  bride  in  the  fortress  of  Astoria,  when,  about  noon 
of  the  20th  of  August,  Gassacop,  the  son  of  Comcomly,  hurried 
into  his  presence  with  great  agitation,  and  announced  a  ship  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  news  produced  a  vast  sensation. 
Was  it  a  ship  of  peace  or  war?  Was  it  American  or  British? 
Was  it  the  Beaver  or  the  Isaac  Todd?  M*Dougal  hurried  to 
the  water  side,  threw  himself  into  a  boat,  and  ordered  the  hands 
to  pull  with  all  speed  for  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Those  in  the 
fort  remained  watching  the  entrance  of  the  river,  anxious  to  know 
whether  they  were  to  prepare  for  greeting  a  friend  or  fighting'  an 
enemy.  At  length  the  ship  was  descried  crossing  the  bar,  and 
bending  her  course  towards  Astoria.  Every  gaze  was  fixed  upon 
her  in  silent  scrutiny,  until  the  American  flag  was  recognised.  A 
general  shout  was  the  first  expression  of  joy,  and  next  a  saluta- 
tion was  thundered  from  the  cannon  of  the  fort 

The  vessel  came  to  anchor  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  returned  the  salute.  The  boat  of  Mr.  M'Dougal  went  on 
board,  and  was  seen  returning  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  Asto- 
rians  watched  her  with  straining  eyes,  to  discover  who  were  on 
board,  but  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  evening  closed  in,  before 
she  was  sufficiently  near.  At  length  she  reached  the  land,  and 
]VIr.  Hunt  stepped  on  shore.  He  was  hailed  as  one  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  his  return  was  a  signal  for  merriment  almost  equal 
to  tliat  which  prevailed  at  the  nuptials  of  M'Dougal. 

We  must  now  explain  the  cause  of  thisgentleman's  long  absence, 
which  had  given  rise  to  such  gloomy  and  dispiriting  surmises. 


CHAPTER  LVn. 

It  will  be  recollected,  thfcit  the  destination  of  the  Beaver,  when 
she  sailed  from  Astoria  on  the  4th  of  August  in  1812,  was  to 
proceed  northwardly  along  the  coast  of  Sheetka,  or  New  Arch- 
angel, there  to  dispose  of  that  part  of  her  cargo  intended  for  the 
supply  of  the  Russian  establishment  at  that  place,  and  then  to  re- 
turn to  Astoria,  where  it  was  expected  she  would  arrive  in  October, 
^ew  Archangel  is  situated  in  Norfolk  Sound,  lat.  57*  S'-SF., 
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long.  1 35°  50'  W.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  different  colo- 
nies of  the  Russian  Fur  Companj,  and  the  common  rendezvous 
of  the  American  vessels  trading  along  the  coast. 

The  Beaver  met  with  nothing  worthy  of  particular  mention 
in  her  voyage,  and  arrived  at  New  Archangel  on  the  19th  of 
August.  The  place  at  that  time  was  the  residence  of  Count 
Baranhoff,  the  governor  of  the  different  colonies;  a  rough,  rugged, 
hospitahle,  hard-drinking  old  Russian ^  somewhat  of  a  soldier, 
somewhat  of  a  trader;  above  all,  a  boon  companion  of  the  old 
Tojstering  school,  with  a  strong  cross  of  the  bear. 

Mr.  Hunt  found  this  hyperborean  veteian  ensconced  in  a  fort 
which  crested  the  whole  of  a  high  rocky  promontory.  It  mounted 
one  hundred  guns,  large  and  small,  and  was  impregnable  to  In- 
dian attack,  unaided  by  artillery.  Here  the  old  governor  lorded 
it  over  sixty  Russians,  who  formed  the  corps  of  the  trading  estab- 
lishment, besides  an  indefinite  number  of  Indian  hunters  of  the 
Kodiak  tribe,  who  were  continually  coming  and  going,  or  loung- 
ing and  loitering  about  the  fort  like  so  many  hounds  round  a 
sportsman's  hunting  quarters.  Though  a  loose  liver  among  his 
guests,  the  governor  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  among  his  men ; 
keeping  them  in  perfect  subjection,  and  having  seven  on  guard 
night  and  day. 

Beside  those  immediate  serfs  and  dependents  just  mentioned, 
the  old  Russian  potentate  exerted  a  considerable  sway  over  a 
numerous  and  irregular  class  of  maritime  traders,  who  looked  to 
him  for  aid  and  munitions,  and  through  whom  he  may  be  said  to 
have,  in  some  degree,  extended  his  power  along  the  whole  north- 
west coast.  These  were  American  captains  of  vessels  engaged 
in  a  particular  department  of  trade.  One  of  these  captains  would 
^ome,  in  a  manner,  empty-handed  to  New  Archangel.  Here 
his  ship  would  be  furnished  with  about  fifly  canoes  and  a  hundred 
Kodiak  hunters,  and  fitted  out  with  provisions,  and  every  thing 
necessary  for  hunting  the  sea-otter  on  the  coast  of  California, 
where  the  Russians  have  another  establishment.  The  ship  would 
plyalongthe  Californian  coast  from  place  to  place,  dropping  parties 
of  otter  hunters  in  their  canoes,  furnishing  them  only  with  water, 
and  leaving  them  to  depend  upon  their  own  dexterity  for  a 
maintenance.  When  a  sufficient  cargo  was  collected,  she  would 
gather  up  her  canoes  and  hunters,  and  return  with  them  to  Arch- 
angel; where  the  captain  would  render  in  the  returns  of  his  voy- 
age, and  receive  one-half  of  the  skins  for  his  share. 

Over  these  coasting  captains,  as  we  have  hinted,  the  veteraa 
governor  exerted  some  sort  of  sway,  but  it  was  of  a  peculiar  and 
characteristic  kind;  it  was  the  tyranny  of  the  table.     They  were 
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obliged  to  join  him  in  his  "  prosnics"  or  carousals,  and  to  drink 
**  potations  pottle  deep."  His  carousals,  too,  were  not  of  the 
most  quiet  Idnd,  nor  were  his  potations  as  mild  as  nectar.  "  He 
is  continually/'  said  Mr.  Hunt,  "  giving  entertainments  by  way 
of  parade,  and  if  you  do  not  drink  raw  rum,  and  boiling  punch  as 
strong  as  sulphur,  he  will  insult  you  as  soon  as  he  gets  drank, 
which  is  very  shortly  after  sitting  down  to  table." 

As  to  any  '<  temperance  captain  "  who  stood  fast  to  his  faith, 
and  refused  to  give  up  his  sobriety,  he  might  go  elsewhere  for  a 
market,  for  he  stood  no  chance  with  the  governor.  Rarely,  how- 
ever, did  any  cold-water  caitiff  of  the  kind  darken  the  door  of  old 
Baranhoff ;  the  coasting  captains  knew  too  well  his  humour  and 
their  own  interests;  they  joined  in  his  revels,  they  drank,  and  sang, 
and  whooped,  and  hiccuped,  until  they  all  got  "half  seas  over," 
and  then  affairs  went  on  swimmingly. 

An  awful  warning  to  all  "  flinchers  "  occurred  shortly  before 
Mr.  Hunt's  arrival.  A  young  naval  officer  had  recently  been  sent 
out  by  the  Emperor  to  take  command  of  one  of  the  company's 
vessels.  The  governor,  as  usual,  had  him  at  his  "  prosnics."  and 
plied  him  with  fiery  potations.  The  young  man  stood  on  the  de- 
fensive until  the  old  count's  ire  was  completely  kindled;  he  carried 
his  point,  and  made  the  greenhorn  tipsy,  willy  nilly.  In  propor- 
tion as  they  grew  fuddled  they  grew  noisy,  they  quarrelled  in  their 
cups ;  the  youngster  paid  old  Baranhoff  in  his  own  coin  by  rating 
him  soundly ;  in  reward  for  which,  when  sober,  he  was  taken  the 
rounds  of  four  pickets,  and  received  seventy-nine  lashes,  taled  out 
with  Russian  punctuality  of  punishment. 

Such  was  the  old  grizzled  bear  with  whom  Mr.  Hunt  had  to  do 
his  business.  How  he  managed  to  cope  with  his  humour;  whether 
he  pledged  himself  in  raw  rum  and  blazing  punch,  and  "  clinked 
the  can  "  with  him  as  they  made  their  bargains,  does  not  appear 
upon  record;  we  must  infer,  however,  from  his  general  obs^ra- 
tions  on  the  absolute  sway  of  this  hard-drinking  potentate,  that  he 
had  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  his  court,  and  that  their  business 
transactions  presented  a  maudlin  mixture  of  punch  and  peltry. 

The  greatest  annoyance  to  Mr.  Hunt,  however,  was  the  delay 
to  which  he  was  subjected,  in  disposing  of  the  cargo  of  the  ship, 
and  getting  the  requisite  returns.  With  all  the  governor's  devo- 
tions to  the  bottle,  he  never  obfuscated  hb  faculties  sufficiently  to 
lose  sight  of  his  interest,  and  is  represented  by  Mr.  Hunt  as  keen, 
not  to  say  crafty,  at  a  bargain,  as  the  most  arrant  water  drinker. 
A  long  time  was  expended  negotiating  with  him,  and  by  the  time 
the  bargain  was  concluded  the  month  of  October  had  arrived.  To 
add  to  the  delay*  he  was  to  be  paid  for  his  cargo  in  seal  skifts. 
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Now,  it  SO  happened  that  there  was  none  of  this  kind  of  peltry  at 
the  fort  of  old  BaranhoiF.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  Mr. 
Hunt  to  proceed  to  a  seal-catching  establishment,  which  the  Rus- 
sian Company  had  at  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  sea  of  Kam- 
schatka.  He  accordingly  set  sail  on  the  4th  of  October,  after 
having  spent  forty-five  days  at  New  Archangel,  boozing  and  bar- 
gaining with  its  roystering  commander,  and  right  glad  was  ho  to 
escape  from  the  clutches  of  this  ''  old  man  of  the  sea." 

TTie  Beaver  arrived  at  St.  Paul's  on  the  31st  of  October;  by 
which  time,  according  to  arrangement,  he  ought  to  have  been  back 
at  Astoria.  The  island  of  St.  Paul's  is  in  latitude  57°  N.,  longi- 
tude 170°  or  171°  W.  Its  shores,  in  certain  places  and  at  certain 
seasons,  are  covered  with  seals,  while  others  are  playing  about  in 
the  water.  Of  these,  the  Eussians  take  only  the  small  ones,  from 
seven  to  ten  months  old,  and  carefully  select  the  males,  giving  the 
females  their  freedom,  that  the  breed  may  not  be  diminished.  The 
islanders,  however,  kill  the  large  ones  for  provisions,  and  for  skins 
wherewith  to  cover  their  canoes.  They  drive  them  from  the  shore 
over  the  rocks,  until  within  a  short  distance  of  their  habitations, 
where  they  kill  them.  By  this  means  they  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  carrying  the  skins,  and  have  the  flesh  at  hand.  This 
is  thrown  in  heaps,  and  when  the  season  for  skinning  is  over,  they 
take  out  the  entrails,  and  make  one  heap  of  the  blubber.  This, 
with  drift-wood,  serves  for  fuel,  for  the  island  is  entirely  destitute 
of  trees.  They  make  another  heap  of  the  flesh,  which,  with  the 
eggs  of  sea-fowls,  preserved  in  oil,  an  occasional  sea-lion,  a  few 
ducks  in  winter,  and  some  wild  roots,  compose  their  food. 

Mr.  Hunt  found  seven  Russians  at  the  island,  and  one  hun- 
dred hunters,  natives  of  Oonalaska,  with  their  families.  They 
lived  in  cabins  that  looked  like  canoes;  being,  for  the  most  part 
formed  of  the  jaw-bone  of  a  whale,  put  up  as  rafters,  across 
which  were  laid  pieces  of  drift-wood  covered  over  with  long 
grass,  the  skins  of  large  sea  animals,  and  earth  ;  so  as  to  be  quite 
comfortable,  in  despite  of  the  rigours  of  the  climate ;  though  we 
are  told  they  had  as  ancient  and  fish-like  an  odour,  <<  as'  had  the 
quarters  of  Jonah,  when  he  lodged  within  the  whale." 

In  one  of  these  odoriferous  mansions,  Mr.  Hunt  occasionally 
took  up  his  abode,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  hasten  the  load- 
ing of  the  ship.  The  operation,  however,  was  somewhat  slow,, 
for  it  was  necessary  to  overhaul  and  inspect  every  pack  to  pre- 
vent imposition,  and  the  peltries  had  then  to  be  conveyed  in  large 
boats,  made  of  skins,  to  the  ship,  which  was  some  little  distance 
from  the  shore,  standing  off  and  on. 

One  nighty  while  Mr.  Hunt  was  on  shore,  with  some  others  of 
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the  crew,  there  rose  a  terrible  gale.  When  the  day  broke,  the 
ship  was  not  to  be  seen.  He  watched  for  her  with  anxious  eyes 
until  night,  but  in  vain.  Day  afler  day  of  boisterous  storms, 
and  howling  wintry  weather,  were  passed  in  watchfulness  and 
solicitude.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  dark  and  angry  sea, 
and  a  scowling  northern  sky ;  and  at  night  he  retired  within  the 
jaws  of  the  whale,  and  nestled  disconsolately  among  seal  skins. 

At  length,  on  the  13th  of  November,  the  Beaver  made  her  ap- 
pearance ;  much  the  worse  for  the  stormy  conflicts  she  had  sus- 
tained in  those  hyperborean  seas.  She  had  been  obliged  to  carry 
a  press  of  sail  in  heavy  gales,  to  be  able  to  hold  her  ground,  and 
had  consequently  sustained  great  damage  in  her  canvas  and  rig- 
ging. IVIr.  Hunt  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  the  residue  of  the  cargo 
on  board  of  her  ;  then,  bidding  adieu  to  his  seal-flshing  friends, 
and  his  whalebone  habitation,  he  put  forth  once  more  to  sea. 

He  was  now  for  making  the  best  of  his  way  to  Astoria,  and 
fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  the  interests  of  that  place,  and 
the  interests  of  Mr.  Astor,  had  he  done  so ;  but,  unluckilj,  a 
perplexing  question  rose  in  his  mind,  the  sails  and  rigging  of  the 
Beaver  had  been  much  rent  and  shattered  in  the  late  storm ; 
would  she  be  able  to  stand  the  hard  gales  to  be  expected  in  mak- 
ing Columbia  River,  at  this  season  ?  Was  it  prudent,  also,  at  this 
boisterous  time  of  the  year  to  risk  the  valuable  cargo  which  she 
now  had  on  board,  by  crossing  and  recrossing  the  dangerous  bar 
of  that  river  ?  These  doubts  were  probably  suggested  or  enforced 
by  Captain  Sowle,  who,  it  has  already  been  seen,  was  an  over- 
cautious, or  rather,  a  timid  seaman,  and  they  may  have  had  some 
weight  with  Mr.  Hunt ;  but  there  were  other  considerations, 
which  more  strongly  swayed  his  mind.  The  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son, and  the  unforeseen  delays  the  ship  had  encountered  at  New 
Archangel,  and  by  being  obliged  to  proceed  to  St.  Paul's,  had 
put  her  so  much  back  in  her  calculated  time,  that  there  was  a 
risk  of  her  arriving  so  late  at  Canton,  as  to  come  to  a  bad  mai*- 
ket,  both  for  the  sale  of  her  peltries,  and  the  purchase  of  a  return 
cargo.  He  considered  it  to  the  interest  of  the  company,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  proceed  at  once  to  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
there  wait  the  arrival  of  the  annual  vessel  from  New  York,  take 
passage  in  her  to  Astoria,  and  suffer  the  Beaver  to  continue  on 
to  Canton. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  urged  to  the  other  course  by  his 
engagements;  by  the  plan  of  the  voyage  marked  out  for  the 
Beaver,  by  Mr.  Astor;  by  his  inchnation,  and  the  possibility 
that  the  establishment  might  need  his  presence,  and  by  the  recol* 
lection  that  there  must  already  be  a  large  amount  of  peltries  col- 
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lectcd  at  Astoria^  and  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  Beaver,  to 
convey  them  to  market. 

These  conflicting  questions  perplexed  and  agitated  his  mind, 
and  gave  rise  to  much  anxious  reflection,  for  be  was  a  conscien- 
tious man  that  seems  ever  to  Iiave  aimed  at  a  faithful  discbarge 
of  his  duties,  and  to  have  had  the  interests  of  his  employers  earn- 
estly at  heart.  His  decision  in  the  present  instance  was  injudi- 
cious, and  proved  unfortunate.  It  was,  to  bear  away  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  He  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
necessity,  and  that  the  distressed  condition  of  the  ship  left  him 
no  other  alternative;  but  we  rather  suspect  he  was  so  persuaded 
by  the  representations  of  the  timid  captain.  They  accordingly 
stood  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  arrived  at  Woahoo,  where  the 
ship  underwent  the  necessary  repairs,  and  again  put  to  sea  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1813;  leaving  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  island. 

We  will  follow  the  Beaver  to  Canton,  as  her  fortunes,  in  some 
measure,  exemplify  the  evil  of  commanders  of  ships  acting  con- 
trary to  orders;  and  as  they  form  a  part  of  the  tissue  of  cross 
purposes  that  marred  the  great  commercial  enterprise  we  have 
undertaken  to  record. 

The  Beaver  arrived  safe  at  Canton,  where  Captain  Sowle  found 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Astor,  giving  him  information  of  the  war,  and 
directing  him  to  convey  the  intelligence  to  Astoria.  He  wrote  a 
reply,  dictated  eithei"  by  timidity  or  obstinacy,  in  which  he  de- 
clined complying  with  the  orders  of  Mr.  Astor,  but  said  he  would 
wait  for  the  return  of  peace,  and  then  come  home.  The  other 
proceedings  of  Captain  Sowle  were  equally  wrong-headed  and 
unlucky.  He  was  offered  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  fur  he  had  taken  on  board  at  St.  Paul's.  The  goods  for 
which  it  had  been  procured,  cost  but  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
in  New  York.  Had  he  accepted  this  offer,  and  reinvested  the 
amoimt  in  nankeens,  which  at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
interruption  to  commerce  by  the  war,  were  at  two- thirds  of  their 
usual  price,  the  whole  would  have  brought  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  New  York.  It  is  true,  the  war  would  have  rendered  it 
unsafe  to  attempt  the  homeward  voyage,  but  he  might  have  put 
the  goods  in  store  at  Canton,  until  after  the  peace,  and  have  sailed 
without  risk  of  capture  to  Astoria ;  bringing  to  the  partners  at 
that  place  tidings  of  the  great  profits  realized  on  the  outward 
cargo,  and  the  still  greater  to  be  expected  from  the  returns.  The 
news  of  such  a  brilliant  commencement  to  their  undertaking  would 
have  counterbalanced  the  gloomy  tidings  of  the  war;  it  would  have 
infused  new  spirit  into  them  all,  and  given  them  courage  and  con- 
stancy to  persevere  in  the  enterprise.     Captain  Sowle,  however, 
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refased  the  offer  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars^  and 
stood  wavering  and  chaffering  for  higher  terms.  The  furs  hegan 
to  fall  in  value ;  this  onlj  increased  his  irresolution ;  they  sunk 
so  much  that  he  feared  to  sell  at  all ;  he  borrowed  money  on  Mr. 
Astor's  account  at  an  interest  of  eighteen  per  cent.,  and  laid  up 
his  ship  to  await  the  return  of  peace. 

In  the  mean  while,  Mr.  Hunt  soon  saw  reason  to  repent  the 
resolution  he  had  adopted  in  altering  the  destination  of  the  ship. 
His  stay  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  was  prolonged  &r  beyond  all 
expectation.  He  looked  in  vain  for  the  annual  ship  in  the  spring. 
Month  after  month  passed  by,  and  still  she  did  not  make  her  appear- 
ance. He,  too,  proved  the  danger  of  departing  from  orders.  Had 
he  returned  from  St.  Paul's  to  Astoria,  all  the  anxiety  and  despond- 
ency about  his  fate,  and  about  the  whole  course  of  the  undertaking, 
would  have  been  obviated.  The  Beaver  would  have  received  the 
furs  collected  at  the  factory,  and  taken  them  to  Canton,  and  great 
gains,  instead  of  great  losses,  would  have  been  the  result  The 
greatest  blunder,  however,  was  that  committed  by  Captain  Sowle. 

At  length,  about  the  20th  of  June,  the  ship  Albatross,  Cap- 
tain Smith,  arrived  from  China,  and  brought  the  first  tidings  of 
the  war  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Mr.  Hunt  was  no  longer  in 
doubt  and  perplexity  as  to  the  reason  of  the  non-appearance  of 
the  annual  ship.  His  first  thoughts  were  for  the  welfare  of 
Astoria,  and  concluding  that  the  inhabitants  would  probably  be 
in  want  of  provisions,  he  chartered  the  Albatross  for  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  land  him  with  some  supplies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  where  he  arrived,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  20th  of 
August,  after  a  year's  seafaring  that  might  have  furnished  a 
chapter  in  the  wanderings  of  Sindbad. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

Mb.  Hunt  was  overwhelmed  with  surprise  when  he  learnt  the 
resolution  taken  by  the  partners  to  abandon  Astoria.  He  soon 
found,  however,  that  matters  had  gone  too  far,  and  the  minds  of 
his  colleagues  had  become  too  firmly  bent  upon  the  measure,  to 
render  any  opposition  of  avail.  He  was  beset,  too,  with  the  same 
disparaging  accounts  of  the  interior  trade,  and  of  the  whole  con- 
cerns and  prospects  of  the  company  that  had  been  rendered  to 
Mr.  Astor.  His  own  experience  had  been  full  of  perplexities 
and  discouragements.  He  had  a  conscientious  anxiety  for  the 
interests  of  Mr.  Astor,  and,  not  comprehending  the  extended 
views  of  that  gentleman,  and  his  habit  of  operating  with  great 
amounts^  he  had  from  the  first  been  daunted  by  the  enormous 
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expenses  required,  and  had  become  disheartened  by  the  subse- 
quent losses  sustained,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  ruinous  in 
their  magnitude.  Bj  degrees,  therefore,  he  was  brought  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  step  taken  by  his  colleagues,  as  perhaps  advisable  in 
the  exigencies  of  the  case;  his  only  care  was  to  wind  up  the  busi- 
ness with  as  little  further  loss  as  possible  to  Mr.  Astor. 

A  large  stock  of  valuable  furs  was  collected  at  the  factory,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  get  to  a  market.  There  were  twenty-five 
Sandwich  Islanders  also  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  whom 
they  were  bound  by  express  agreement  to  restore  to  their  native 
country.     For  these  purposes  a  ship  was  necessary. 

The  Albatross  was  bound  to  the  Marquesas;  and  thence  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  It  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Hunt  should  sail  in 
her  in  quest  of  a  vessel,  and  should  return,  if  possible,  by  the  1st 
of  January,  bringing  with  him  a  supply  of  provisions.  Should  any 
thing  occur,  however,  to  prevent  his  return,  an  arrangement  was 
to  be  proposed  to  Mr.  M^Tavish,  to  transfer  such  of  the  men  as 
were  so  disposed,  from  the  service  of  tho  American  Fur  Company 
into  that  of  the  Northwest,  the  latter  becoming  responsible  for 
the  wages  due  them,  on  receiving  an  equivalent  in  goods  from 
the  storehouse  of  the  factory.  As  a  means  of  facilitating  the  des- 
patch of  business,  Mr.  M'Dougal  proposed,  that  in  case  Mr.  Hunt 
should  not  return,  the  whole  arrangement  with  Mr.  M'Tavish 
should  be  left  solely  to  him.  This  was  assented  to;  the  contingency 
being  considered  possible,  but  not  probable. 

It  is  proper  to  note,  that»  on  the  first  announcement  by  Mr. 
M'Dougal  of  his  intention  to  break  up  the  establishment,  three 
of  the  clerks,  British  subjects,  had,  with  his  consent,  passed  into 
the  service  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  departed  with  Mr. 
M'Tavish  for  his  post  in  the  interior. 

Having  arranged  all  these  matters  during  a  sojourn  of  six  days 
at  Astoria,  Mr.  Hunt  set  sail  in  the  Albatross  on  the  26th  of 
August,  and  arrived  without  accident  at  the  Marquesas.  He  had 
not  been  there  long,  when  Porter  arrived  in  the  frigate  Essex, 
bringing  in  a  number  of  stout  London  whalers  as  prizes,  having 
made  a  sweeping  cruise  in  the  Pacific.  From  Commodore  Porter 
he  received  the  alarming  intelligence  that  the  British  frigate 
Phoebe,  with  a  storeship,  mounted  with  battering  pieces,  calculated 
to  attack  forts,  had  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro,  where  she  had  been 
joined  by  the  sloops  of  war  Cherub  and  Racoon,  and  that  they 
had  all  sailed  in  company  on  the  6th  of  July  for  the  Pacific, 
bound,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  Columbia  River. 

Here,  then,  was  the  death- warrant  of  unfortunate  Astoria! 
The  anxious  mind  of  Mr.  Hunt  was  in  greater  perplexity  than 
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ever.  He  had  been  eager  to  extricate  the  property  of  Mr.  Astor 
from  a  failing  concern  with  as  little  loss  as  possible;  there  waa 
now  danger  that  the  whole  would  be  swallowed  up.  How  was  it 
to  be  snatched  from  the  gulf?  It  was  impossible  to  charter  a 
ship  for  the  purpose,  now  that  a  British  squadron  was  on  its  waj 
to  the  river.  He  applied  to  purchase  one  of  the  whale  ships 
brought  in  by  Commodore  Porter.  The  commodore  demanded 
25,000  dollars  for  her.  The  price  appeared  exorbitant,  and  no  bar- 
gain could  be  made.  Mr.  Hunt  then  urged  the  commodore  to  fit 
out  one  of  his  prizes,  and  send  her  to  Astoria,  to  bring  off  the  pro- 
perty and  part  of  the  people,  but  he  declined,  "  from  want  of  autho- 
rity." He  assured  Mr.  Hunt,  however,  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  fall  in  with  the  enemy,  or,  should  he  hear  of  their  having  cer- 
tainly gone  to  the  Columbia,  he  would  either  follow  or  anticipate 
them,  should  his  circumstances  warrant  such  a  step. 

In  this  tantalizing  state  of  suspense,  Mr.  Hunt  was  detained 
at  the  Marquesas  until  November  23d,  when  he  proceeded  in  the 
Albatross  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  still  cherished  a  faint 
hope  that,  notwithstanding  the  war,  and  all  other  discouraging 
circumstances,  the  annual  ship  might  have  been  sent  by  Mr. 
Astor,  and  might  have  touched  at  the  islands,  and  proceeded  to 
the  Columbia.  He  knew  the  pride  and  interest  taken  by  that 
gentleman  in  his  great  enterprise,  and  that  he  would  not  be 
deterred  by  dangers  and  difficulties  from  prosecuting  it;  much 
less  would  he  leave  the  infant  establishment  without  succour  and 
support  in  the  time  of  trouble.  In  this,  we  have  seen,  he  did 
but  justice  to  Mr.  Astor;  and  we  must  now  turn  to  notice  the 
cause  of  the  non-arrival  of  the  vessel  which  he  had  despatched 
with  reinforcements  and  supplies.  Her  voyage  forms  another 
chapter  of  accidents  in  this  eventful  story. 

The  Lark  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  6th  of  March,  1813, 
and  proceeded  prosperously  on  her  voyage,  until  within  a  few 
degrees  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Here  a  gale  sprang  up  that 
soon  blew  with  tremendous  violence.  The  Lark  was  a  staunch 
and  noble  ship,  and  for  a  time  buffeted  bravely  with  the  storm. 
Unluckily,  however,  she  "  broached  to,"  and  was  struck  by  a 
heavy  sea,  that  hove  her  on  her  beam -ends.  The  helm,  too,  was 
knocked  to  leeward,  all  command  of  the  vessel  was  lost,  and  an- 
other mountain  wave  completely  overset  her.  Orders  were 
given  to  cut  away  the  masts.  In  the  hurry  and  confusion,  the 
boats  also  were  unfortunately  cut  adrift.  The  wreck  then 
righted,  but  was  a  mere  hiilk,  full  of  water,  with  a  heavy  sea 
washing  over  it,  and  all  the  hatches  off.  On  mustering  the  crew, 
one  man  was  missing,  who  was  discovered  below  in  the  fore- 
castle, drowned. 
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In  catting  away  the  masts,  it  had  been  utterly  impossible  to 
observe  the  necessary  precaution  of  commencing  with  the  lee  rig- 
ging, that  being,  from  the  position  of  the  ship,  completely  under 
water.  The  masts  and  spars,  therefore,  being  linked  to  the  wreck 
by  the  shrouds  and  rigging,  remained  alongside  for  four  days. 
During  all  this  time  the  ship  lay  rolling  in  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
the  heavy  surges  breaking  over  her,  and  ^he  spars  heaving  and 
banging  to  and  fro,  bruising  the  half-drowned  sailors  that  clung 
to  the  bowsprit  and  the  stumps  of  the  masts.  The  sufferings  of 
these  poor  fellows  were  intolerable.  They  stood  to  their  waists 
in  water,  in  imminent  peril  of  being  washed  off  by  every  surge. 
In  this  position  they  dared  not  sleep,  lest  they  should  let  go  their 
hold  and  be  swept  away.  The  only  dry  place  on  the  wreck  was 
the  bowsprit.  Here  they  took  turns  to  be  tied  on,  for  half-an- 
hour  at  a  time,  and  in  this  way  gained  short  snatches  of  sleep. 

On  the  14th,  the  first  mate  died  at  his  post,  and  was  swept  off 
by  the  surges.  On  the  17th,  two  seamen,  faint  and  exhausted, 
were  washed  overboard.  The  next  wave  threw  their  bodies  back 
upon  the  deck,  where  they  remained,  swashing  backward  and  for- 
ward, ghastly  objects  to  the  almost  perishing  survivors.  Mr, 
Ogden,  the  supercargo,  who  was  at  the  bowsprit,  called  to  the  men 
nearest  to  the  bodies,  to  fasten  them  to  the  wreck;  as  a  last  horri- 
ble resource  in  case  of  being  driven  to  extremity  by  famine ! 

On  the  17th  the  gale  gradually  subsided,  and  the  sea  became 
calm.  The  sailors  now  crawled  feebly  about  the  wreck,  and  be- 
gan to  relieve  it  from  the  main  incumbrances.  The  spars  were 
cleared  away,  the  anchors  and  guns  heaved  overboard;  the  sprit- 
sail  yard  was  rigged  for  a  jury  mast,  and  a  mizzen  topsail  set  upon 
it.  A  sort  of  stage  was  made  of  a  few  broken  spars,  on  which 
the  crew  were  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  keep  themselves  dry,  and  to  sleep  comfortably.  Still 
their  sufferings  from  hunger  and  thirst  were  great;  but  there 
was  a  Sandwich  Islander  on  board,  an  expert  swimmer,  who  found 
his  way  into  the  cabin,  and  occasionally  brought  up  a  few  bottles 
of  wine  and  porter,  and  at  length  got  into  the  run,  and  secured 
a  quarter-cask  of  wine.  A  little  raw  pork  was  likewise  procured, 
and  dealt  out  with  a  sparing  hand.  The  horrors  of  their  situa- 
tion were  increased  by  the  sight  of  numerous  sharks  prowling 
about  the  wreck,  as  if  waiting  for  their  prey.  On  the  24th,  the 
cook,  a  black  man,  died,  and  was  cast  into  the  sea,  when  he  was 
instantly  seized  on  by  these  ravenous  monsters. 

They  had  been  several  days  making  slow  headway  under  their 
scanty  sail,  when,  on  the  25th,  they  came  in  sight  of  land.  It  was 
about  fifteen  leagues  distant,  and  thev  reni*iined  two  or  three  days 
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drifting  along  in  sight  of  it.  On  the  28th,  they  descried,  to  their 
great  transport,  a  canoe  approaching,  managed  hj  natives.  They 
came  alongside,  and  brought  a  most  welcome  supply  of  potatoes. 
They  informed  them  that  the  land  they  had  made  was  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  The  second  mate  and  one  of  the  seamen  went 
on  shore  in  the  canoe  for  water  and  provisions,  and  to  procure 
aid  from  the  islander^,  in  towing  the  wreck  into  a  harbour. 

Neither  of  the  men  returned,  nor  was  any  assistance  sent 
from  shore.  The  next  day,  ten  or  twelve  canoes  came  alongside, 
but  roamed  round  the  wreck  like  so  many  sharks,  and  would 
render  no  aid  in  towing  her  to  land. 

The  sea  continued  to  break  over  the  vessel  with  such  violence, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  stand  at  the  helm  without  the  assistance 
of  lashings.  The  crew  were  now  so  worn  down  by  famine  and 
thirst,  that  the  captain  saw  it  would  be  impossible  for  than  to 
withstand  the  breaking  of  the  sea,  when  the  ship  should  ground; 
he  deemed  the  only  chance  for  their  lives,  therefore,  was  to  get 
to  land  in  the  canoes,  and  stand  ready  to  receive  and  protect  the 
wreck  when  she  should  drift  to  shore.  Accordingly,  they  all  got 
safe  to  land,  but  had  scarcely  touched  the  beach  when  they  were 
surrounded  by  the  natives,  who  stripped  them  almost  nakedi 
The  name  of  this  inhospitable  island  was  Tahoorowa. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  wreck  came  drifting  to  the 
strand,  with  the  surf  thundering  around  her,  and  shortly  after- 
wards bilged.  On  the  following  morning,  numerous  casks  of 
provisions  floated  on  shore.  The  natives  staved  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  iron  hoops,  but  would  not  allow  the  crew  to  help 
themselves  to  the  contents,  or  to  go  on  board  of  the  wreck. 

As  the  crew  were  in  want  of  every  thing,  and  as  it  might  be 
a  long  time  before  any  opportunity  occurred  for  them  to  get 
away  from  these  islands,  Mr.  Ogden,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  a 
chance,  made  his  way  to  the  island  of  Owyhee,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  some  arrangement  with  the  king  for  the  relief  of  his 
companions  in  misfortune. 

The  illustrious  Tamaahmaah,  as  we  have  shown  on  a  former 
occasion,  was  a  shrewd  bargainer,  and  in  the  present  instance 
proved  himself  an  experienced  wrecker.  His  negotiations  with 
M'Dougal,  and  the  other  "  Eris  of  the  great  American  Fur 
Company,"  had  but  little  effect  on  present  circumstances,  and  he 
proceeded  to  avail  himself  of  their  misfortunes.  He  agreed  to 
furnish  the  crew  with  provisions  during  their  stay  in  his  territo- 
ries, and  to  return  to  them  all  their  clothing  that  could  be  found, 
but  he  stipulated  that  the  wreck  should  be  abandoned  to  him  as 
a  waif  cast  by  fortune  on  his  shores.   With  these  conditions  Mr. 
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Ogden  was  fein  to  comply.  Upon  this  the  great  Tamaahmaah 
deputed  his  favourite,  John  Young,  the  tarpaulin  governor  of 
Owyhee,  to  proceed  with  a  namher  of  the  royal  guards,  and  take 
possession  of  the  wreck  on  behalf  of  the  crown.  Tliis  was  done 
accordingly,  and  the  property  and  crew  were  removed  to  Owyhee. 
The  royal  bounty  appears  to  have  been  but  scanty  in  its  dispen- 
sations. The  crew  fared  but  meagrely;  though,  on  reading  the 
journal  of  the  voyage,  it  is  singular  to  find  them,  after  all  the 
hardships  they  had  suffered,  so  sensitive  about  petty  inconve- 
niences, as  to  exclaim  against  the  king  as  a  '*  savage  monster/' 
for  refusing  them  a  "  pot  to  cook  in,"  and  denying  Mr.  Ogden 
the  use  of  a  knife  and  fork  which  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck. 

Such  was  the  unfortunate  catastrophe  of  the  Lark;  had  she 
reached  her  destination  in  safety,  affairs  at  Astoria  might  have 
taken  a  different  course.  A  strange  fatality  seems  to  have  at- 
tended all  the  expeditions  by  sea,  nor  were  those  by  land  much 
less  disastrous. 

Captain  Northrop  was  still  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  De- 
cember 20th,  when  Mr.  Hunt  arrived.  The  latter  immediately 
purchased,  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  a  brig  called  the  Pedler,  and 
put  Captain  Northrop  in  command  of  her.  They  set  sail  for  As- 
toria on  the  22nd  January,  intending  to  remove  the  property  from 
thence  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  Russian  settlements  on  the 
northwest  coast,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.   Such  were  the  orders  of  Mr.  Astor,  sent  out  by  the  Lark. 

We  will  now  leave  Mr.  Hunt  on  his  voyage,  and  return  to  see 
what  has  taken  place  at  Astoria  during  his  absence. 
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Ok  the  2nd  of  October,  about  five  weeks  after  Mr.  Hunt  had  sailed 
in  the  Albatross  from  Astoria,  Mr.  M'Kenzie  set  off  with  two 
canoes  and  twelve  men,  for  the  posts  of  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Clarke, 
to  apprize  them  of  the  new  arrangements  determined  upon  in  the 
recent  conference  of  the  partners  at  the  factory. 

He  had  not  ascended  the  river  a  hundred  miles,  when  he  met 
a  squadron  of  ten  canoes,  sweeping  merrily  down  under  British 
colours,  the  Canadian  oarsmen,  as  usual,  in  full  song. 

It  was  an  armament  fitted  out  by  M^Tavish,  who  had  with  him 
Mr.  J.  Stuart,  another  partner  of  the  Northwest  Company,  toge- 
ther with  some  clerks,  and  sixty-eight  men — seventy-five  souls  in 
all.  They  had  heard  of  the  frigate  Phoebe  and  the  Isaac  Todd 
being  on  the  high  seas,  and  were  on  their  way  down  to  await  their 
arrival.    In  one  of  the  canoes  Mr.  Clarke  came  passenger,  the 
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alarming  intelligence  having  broaght  him  down  from  biB  poet  on 
the  Spokan.  Mr.  M^Kenzie  immediatelj  determined  to  return 
with  him  to  Astoria;  and,  veering  about,  the  two  parties  encamped 
together  for  the  night.  The  leaders,  of  course,  observed  a  doe 
decorum:  but  sonie  of  the  subalterns  could  not  restrain  their 
chuckling  exultation,  boasting  that  they  would  soon  plant  the 
British  standai*d  on  the  walls  of  Astoria,  and  drive  the  Ameri- 
cans out  of  the  country. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  M^Kenzie  had  a  secret  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Clarke,  in  which  they  agreed  to  set  off  privately, 
before  daylight,  and  get  down  in  time  to  apprize  M'Dougal  of  the 
approach  of  these  Northwesters.  The  latter,  however,  were  com- 
pletely on  the  alert;  just  as  M^Kenzie's  canoes  were  about  to 
push  off,  they  were  joined  by  a  couple  from  the  northwest  squad- 
ron, in  which  was  M^Tavish,  with  two  clerks,  and  eleven  men. 
With  these,  he  intended  to  push  forward  and  make  arrangements^ 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  convoy,  in  which  was  a  large  quantity  of 
furs,  to  await  his  orders. 

The  two  parties  arrived  at  Astoria  on  the  7th  of  October.  The 
Northwesters  encamped  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  displayed 
the  British  colours.  The  young  men  in  the  fort,  natives  of  the 
United  States,  were  on  the  point  of  hoisting  the  American  flag, 
but  were  forbidden  by  Mr.  M^Dougal.  They  were  astonished  at 
such  a  prohibition,  and  were  exceedingly  galled  by  the  tone  and 
manner  assumed  by  the  clerks  and  retainers  of  the  Northwest 
Company,  who  ruffled  about  in  that  swelling  and  braggart  style 
which  grows  up  among  these  heroes  of  the  wilderness;  they,  in 
fact,  considered  themselves  lords  of  the  ascendant,  and  regarded 
the  hampered  and  harassed  Astorians  as  a  conquered  people. 

On  the  following  day  M'Dougal  convened  the  clerks,  and  read 
to  them  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  his  uncle,  Mr.  Angus  Shaw, 
one  of  the  principal  partners  of  the  Northwest  Company,  announc- 
ing the  coming  of  the  Phoebe  and  Isaac  Todd,  "  to  take  and  de- 
stroy every  thing  American  on  the  northwest  coast." 

This  intelligence  was  received  without  dismay  by  such  of  the 
clerks  as  were  natives  of  the  United  States.  They  had  felt  in- 
dignant at  seeing  their  national  flag  struck  by  a  Canadian  com- 
mander, and  the  British  flag  flowed,  as  it  were,  in  their  faces. 
They  had  been  stung  to  the  quick,  also,  by  the  vaunting  airs  as- 
sumed by  the  Northwesters.  In  this  mood  of  mind,  they  would 
willingly  have  nailed  their  colours  to  thestafl*,  and  defied  the  frigate. 
She  could  not  come  within  many  miles  of  the  fort,  they  observed, 
and  any  boats  she  might  send  coulS  be  destroyed  by  their  cannon. 
There  were  cooler  and  more  calculating  spirits^  however^  who 
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liad  th«  control  of  afi^irs,  and  felt  nothing  of  the  patriotic  pride 
and  indignation  of  these  youths.  The  extract  of  the  letter  had, 
apparently,  been  read  by  M^Dougal  merely  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  preconcerted  stroke  of  management.  On  the  same  day  Mr. 
M^Tavish  proposed  to  purchase  the  whole  stock  of  goods  and  furs 
belonging  to  the  company,  both  at  Astoria  and  in  the  interior, 
at  cost  and  charges.  Mr.  M'Dougal  undertook  to  comply;  assum* 
ing  the  whole  management  of  the  negotiation  in  virtue  of  the 
power  invested  in  him,  in  case  of  the  non-arrival  of  Mr.  Hunt. 
That  power,  however,  was  limited  and  specific,  and  did  not  extend 
to  an  operation  of  this  nature  and  extent ;  no  objection,  however, 
was  made  to  his  assumption,  and  he  and  M'Tavish  soon  made  a 
preliminary  arrangement,  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  latter. 

Mr.  Stuart,  and  the  reserve  party  of  Northwesters,  arrived 
shortly  afterwards,  and  encamped  with  M'Tavish,'  The  former 
exclaimed  loudly  against  the  terms  of  the  arrangement,  and  in- 
sisted upon  a  reduction  of  the  prices.  New  negotiations  had  now 
to  be  entered  into.  The  demands  of  the  Northwesters  were  made 
in  a  peremptory  tone,  and  they  seemed  disposed  to  dictate  like 
conquerors.  The  Americans  looked  on  with  indignation  and  im- 
patience*. They  considered  M'Dougal  as  acting,  if  not  a  perfi- 
dious, certainly  a  craven  part.  He  was  continually  repairing  to 
the  camp  to  negotiate,  instead  of  keeping  within  his  walls  and 
receiving  overtures  in  his  fortress.  His  case^  they  observed,  was 
not  60  desperate  as  to  excuse  such  crouching.  He  might,  in  fact, 
hold  out  for  his  own  terms.  The  northwest  party  had  lost  their 
ammunition ;  they  had  no  goods  to  trade  with  the  natives  for  pro- 
visions; and  they  were  so  destitute  that  M'Dougal  had  absolutely 
to  feed  them,  while  he  negotiated  with  them.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
was  well  lodged  and  victualled ;  had  sixty  men,  with  arms,  am- 
munition, boats,  and  everything  requisite  either  for  defence  or  re- 
treat. The  party,  beneath  the  guns  of  his  fort,  were  at  his  mercy; 
should  an  enemy  appear  in  the  offing,  he  could  pack  up  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  property  and  retire  to  some  place  of  conceal- 
ment-, or  make  off  for  the  interior. 

These  considerations,  however,  had  no  weight  with  Mr.  M*Dou- 
gal,  or  were  overruled  by  other  motives.  The  terms  of  sale  were 
lowered  by  him  to  the  standard  fixed  by  Mr.  Stuart,  and  an  agree- 
ment executed  on  the  16th  of  October,  by  which  the  furs  and  mer- 
chandise of  all  kinds  in  the  country,  belonging  to  Mr.  Astor,  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Northwest  Company  at  about  a  third  of 
their  real  value.*  A  safe  passage  through  the  northwest  posts  was 

*  Nor  qnite  40,000  dollars  wore  allowed  for  furs  worth  upwards  of  100,000  dollars.  Beaver 
vas  valued  at  two  dollars  per  skin,  though  worth  fire  dollars.    Land  otter  at  fifty  cents« 
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guaranteed  to  micli  as  did  not  choose  to  enter  into  tlie  service  of 
that  company,  and  the  amount  of  wages  due  to  them  was  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  price  paid  for  Astoria. 

The  conduct  and  motives  of  Mr.  M'Dougal  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  proceeding,  have  been  strongly  questioned  by  the 
other  partners.  He  has  been  accused  of  availing  himself  of  a 
wrong  construction  of  powers  vested  in  him  at  his  own  reqnest, 
and  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  Mr.  Astor  to  the  Northwest 
Company,  under  the  promise  or  hope  of  advantage  to  himself. 

He  always  insisted,  however,  that  he  made  the  best  bargain 
for  Mr.  Astor  that  circumstances  would  permit ;  the  frigate  be- 
ing hourly  expected,  in  which  case  the  whole  property  of  that 
gentleman  would  be  liable  to  capture.  That  the  return  of  Mr. 
Hunt  was  problematical ;  the  frigate  intending  to  cruise  aloDg 
the  coast  for  two  years,  and  clear  it  of  all  American  vessels.  He 
moreover  averred  and  M*Tavish  corroborated  his  averment  by 
certificate,  that  he  proposed  an  arrangement  to  that  gentlemaD, 
by  which  the  furs  were  to  be  sent  to  Canton,  and  sold  there  at 
Mr.  Aster's  risk,  and  for  his  account;  but  the  proposition  was 
not  acceded  to. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  representations,  several  of  the  per- 
sons present  at  the  transaction,  and  acquainted  with  the  whole 
course  of  the  affair,  and  among  the  number  Mr.  M'Kenzie  him- 
self, his  occasional  coadjutor,  remained  firm  in  the  belief  that  he 
had  acted  a  hollow  part.  Neither  did  he  succeed  in  exculpating 
himself  to  Mr.  Astor ;  that  gentleman  declaring,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten^ some  time  afterwards  to  Mr.  Hunt,  that  he  considered  the 
property  virtually  given  away.  "  Had  our  place  and  our  pro- 
perty," he  adds,  "  been  fairly  captured,  I  should  have  preferred 
it.     I  should  not  feel  as  if  I  were  disgraced." 

All  these  may  be  unmerited  suspicions;  but  it  certainly  is  a 
circumstance  strongly  corroborative  of  them,  that  Mr.  M^Dougal 

though  worth  five  dollars.  Sea  otter  at  twelve  dollars,  worth  lh)in  forty-five  to  sixty  dollars: 
and  for  several  kinds  of  fdrs  nothing  was  allowed.  Moreover,  the  goods  and  merchandise  faf 
the  Indian  trade  ought  to  have  hronght  three  times  the  amount  for  which  they  were  sold. 
The  foUowing  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  articles  on  hand,  and  the  prices : — 

Dols.  Dols. 

17,705  lbs.  beaver  parchment,    valued  at      2,00       worth  5,00 

465  old  coat  beaver, „       „        1,66           „  3,50 

907  land  otter, „       „         ,50          „  5,00 

68  sea  otter „       „      12,00  „    45  to  60,00 

30  „      „     „       „       5,00           „  25,00 

Kothirg  was  allowed  for 

179  mink  skins,      wortiieach    ,40 

22  racoon,                 „       „       ,40 

28  lynx,                     „       „        2,00 

18  fox,                        „       , 1,00 

106.,                          „       „        1,60 

71  black  bear,           „       , 4,00 

16  grizzly  bear         „       „       lOgOO 
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shortly  after  concluding  this  agreement,  became  a  member  of  the 
Northwest  Company,  and  received  a  share  productire  of  a  hand* 
some  income. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  November,  a  sail  was  descried 
doubling  Cape  Disappointment.  It  came  to  anchor  in  Baker's 
Bay,  and  proved  to  be  a  ship  of  war.  Of  what  nation  ?  was  now 
the  anxious  inquiry.  If  English,  why  did  it  come  alone  ?  where 
was  the  merchant  vessel  that  was  to  have  accompanied  it  ?  If 
American,  what  was  to  become  of  the  newly  acquired  possession 
of  the  Northwest  Company. 

In  this  dilemma,  M'Tavish,  in  all  haste,  loaded  two  barges 
with  all  the  packages  of  furs  bearing  the  mark  of  the  Northwest 
Company,  and  made  off  for  Tongue  Point,  three  miles  up  the 
river.  There  he  was  to  await  a  preconcerted  signal  firom  M'Dou- 
gal,  on  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  ship.  If  it  should  prove 
American,  M'Tavish  would  have  a  fair  start,  and  could  bear  off 
his  rich  cargo  to  the  interior.  It  is  singular  that  this  prompt 
mode  of  conveying  valuable,  but  easily  transportable  effects  be- 
yond the  reach  of  a  hostile  ship  should  not  have  suggested  itself 
while  the  property  belonged  to  Mr.  Astor. 

In  the  meantime,  M^Dougal,  who  stiU  remained  nominal  chief 
at  the  fort,  launched  a  canoe,  manned  by  men  recently  in  the 
employ  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  steered  for  the  ship. 
On  the  way,  he  instructed  his  men  to  pass  themselves  for  Ameri- 
cans or  Englishmen,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

The  vessel  proved  to  be  the  British  sloop-of-war  Racoon,  of 
twenty-six  guns,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  commanded 
by  Captain  Black.  According  to  the  account  of  that  officer,  the 
frigate  Phoebe,  and  the  two  sloops-of-war,  Cherub  and  Racoon, 
had  sailed  in  convoy  of  the  Isaac  Todd  from  Rio  Janeiro.  On 
board  of  the  Phoebe,  Mr.  John  M'Donald,  a  partner  of  the  North- 
west Company,  embarked  as  passenger,  to  profit  by  the  antici- 
pated catastrophe  at  Astoria.  The  convoy  was  separated  by  stress 
of  weather  off  Cape  Horn.  The  three  ships  of  war  came  together 
again  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  their  appointed  rendez- 
vous, but  waited  in  vain  for  the  Isaac  Todd. 

In  the  meantime,  intelligence  was  received  of  the  mischief 
that  Commodore  Porter  was  doing  among  the  British  whale  ships. 
Commodore  Hillyer  immediately  set  sail  in  quest  of  him,  with 
the  Phoebe  and  the  Cherub,  transferring  Mr.  McDonald  to  the 
Racoon,  and  ordering  that  vessel  to  proceed  to  the  Columbia. 
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The  officers  of  the  Racoon  were  in  hi^h  spirits.  The  agents  of 
the  Northwest  Company,  in  instigating  the  expedition,  had  talked 
of  immense  booty  to  be  made  by  the  fortunate  captors  of  Astoria. 
Mr.  McDonald  had  kept  up  the  excitement  during  ihe  voyage,  so 
that  not  a  midshipman'  but  revelled  in  dreams  of  ample  prize^ 
money,  nor  a  lieutenant  that  would  have  sold  his  chance  for  a 
thousand  pounds.  Their  disappointment,  therefore,  may  easily 
be  conceived,  when  they  learned  that  their  warlike  attack  upon 
Astoria  had  been  forestalled  by  a  snug  commercial  arrangement; 
that  their  anticipated  booty  had  become  British  property  in  the 
regular  course  of  traffic,  and  that  all  this  had  been  effected  by 
the  very  company  which  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  them 
sent  on  what  they  now  stigmatized  as  a  fool's  errand.  They  felt 
as  if  they  had  been  duped  and  made  tools  of,  by  a  set  of  shrewd 
men  of  traffic,  who  had  employed  them  to  crack  the  nut,  while 
they  carried  off  the  kernel.  In  a  word,  M'Dougal  found  himself 
so  ungraciously  received  by  his  countrymen  on  board  of  the  ship, 
that  he  was  glad  to  cut  short  his  visit,  and  return  to  shore.  He 
was  busy  at  the  fort,  making  preparations  for  the  reception  of 
the  captain  of  the  Racoon,  when  his  one-eyed  Indian  father-in- 
law  made  his  appearance,  with  a  train  of  Chinook  warriors,  all 
painted  and  equipped  in  warlike  style. 

Old  Comcomly  had  beheld,  with  dismay,  the  arrival  of  a  "big 
war  canoe  "  displaying  the  British  flag.  The  shrewd  old  savage 
had  become  something  of  a  politician  in  the  course  of  his  daily 
visits  at  the  fort.  He  knew  of  the  war  existing  between  the  na- 
tions, but  knew  nothing  of  the  arrangement  between  M'Dougal 
and  M*Tavish.  He  trembled,  therefore,  for  the  power  of  his  white 
son-in-law,  and  the  new-fledged  grandeur  of  his  daughter,  and 
assembled  his  warriors  in  all  haste.  ^^  King  George,"  said  he, 
''  has  sent  his  great  canoe  to  destroy  the  fort,  and  make  slaves  of 
all  the  inhabitants.  Shall  we  suffer  it?  The  Americans  are  the 
first  white  men  that  have  fljced  themselves  in  the  land.  They 
have  treated  us  like  brothers.  Their  great  chief  has  taken  my 
daughter  to  be  his  squaw :  we  are,  therefore,  as  one  people." 

His  warriors  all  determined  to  stand  by  the  Americans  to  the 
last,  and  to  this  effect  they  came  painted  and  armed  for  battle. 
Comcomly  made  a  spirited  war  speech  to  his  son-in-law*  He  of- 
fered to  kill  every  one  of  King  George's  men  that  should  attempt 
to  land.  It  was  an  easy  matter.  The  ship  could  not  approach 
within  six  miles  of  the  fort;  the  crew  could  only  land  in  boat& 
The  woods  reached  to  the  water's  edge;  in  these,  he  and  his  war- 
riors would  conceal  themselves,  and  shoot  down  the  enemy  as  fatjt 
as  they  put  foot  on  shore* 
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M'Dougal  was,  doubtless,  properly  sensible  of  ibis  parental  de« 
Totion  on  tbe  part  of  bis  savage  father-in-law,  and  perbaps  alittlo 
rebuked  by  tbe  game  spirit,  so  opposite  to  bis  own.  He  assured 
Comcomly,  bowever,  tbat  his  solicitude  for  tbe  safety  of  himself 
and  tbe  princess  was  superfluous;  as,  though  tbe  ship  belonged 
to  King  George,  her  crew  would  not  injure  tbe  Americans,  or 
their  Indian  allies.  He  advised  him  and  bis  warriors,  therefore, 
to  lay  aside  their  weapons  and  war  shirts,  wash  off  tbe  paint  from 
their  £Eices  and  bodies,  and  appear  like  clean  and  civil  savages, 
to  receive  tbe  strangers  courteously. 

Comcomly  was  sorely  puzzled  at  this  advice,  which  accorded 
so  little  with  bis  Indian  notions  of  receiving  a  hostile  nation;  and 
it  was  only  after  repeated  and  positive  assurances  of  tbe  amicable 
intentions  of  tbe  strangers  tbat  be  was  induced  to  lower  bis  fight* 
ing  tone.  He  said  something  to  bis  warriors  explanatory  of  this 
singular  posture  of  affairs,  and  in  vindication,  perhaps,  of  tbe 
pacific  temper  of  bis  son-in-law.  They  all  gave  a  shrug  and  an 
Indian  grunt  of  acquiescence,  and  went  off  sulkily  to  their  villags, 
to  lay  aside  their  weapons  for  tbe  present. 

The  proper  arrangements  being  made  for  the  reception  of 
Captain  Black,  tbat  officer  caused  his  ship's  boats  to  be  manned, 
and  landed  with  befitting  state  at  Astoria.  From  tbe  talk  tbat  had 
been  made  by  tbe  Northwest  Company  of  tbe  strength  of  the 
place,  and  the  armament  they  had  required  to  assist  in  its  reduc*- 
tion,  be  expected  to  find  a  fortress  of  some  importance.  When  be 
bebeld  nothing  but  stockades  and  bastions,  calculated  for  defence 
against  naked  savages,  be  felt  an  emotion  of  indignant  surprise, 
mingled  with  something  of  tbe  ludicrous*  "Is  this  tbe  fort," 
cried  be,  *'  about  which  I  have  heard  so  much  talking  ?  D — ^n 
me,  but  I'd  batter  it  down  in  two  hours  with  a  four- pounder ! " 

When  be  learned,  bowever,  tbe  amount  of  rich  furs  tbat  bad 
been  passed  into  tbe  bands  of  the  Northwesters,  be  was  outra- 
geous, and  insisted  tbat  an  inventory  should  be  taken  of  all  tbe 
property  purchased  of  the  Americans,  "  with  a  view  to  ulterior 
measures  in  England,  for  the  recovery  of  tbe  value  from  tbe 
Northwest  Company." 

As  he  grew  cool,  bowever,  be  gave  over  all  idea  of  preferring 
such  a  claim,  and  reconciled  himself,  as  well  as  be  could,  to  tbe 
idea  of  having  been  forestalled  by  bis  bargaining  coadjutors. 

On  tbe  12tb  of  December,  tbe  fate  of  Astoria  was  consummated 
by  a  regular  ceremonial.  Captain  Black,  attended  by  bis  ofiicersp 
entered  tbe  fort,  caused  tbe  British  standard  to  be  erected,  broke 
a  bottle  of  wine,  and  declared,  in  a  loud  voice,  tbat  be  took  posses- 
sion of  the  establishment  and  of  tbe  country,  in  tbe  name  of  bis 
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Britannic  Majesty,  changing  the  name  of  Astoria  to  that  of  Fort 
George. 

The  Indian  warriors,  who  had  offered  their  services  to  repel  tLe 
strangers,  were  present  on  this  occasion.  It  was  explained  to  them 
as  being  a  friendly  arrangement  and  transfer,  but  they  shook  their 
heads  grimly,  and  considered  it  an  act  of  subjugation  of  their 
ancient  allies.  They  regretted  that  they  had  complied  with 
M^DougaFs  wishes,  in  laying  aside  their  arms,  and  remarked  that, 
however  the  Americans  might  conceal  the  fact,  they  were  undoubt- 
edly all  slaves;  nor  could  they  be  persuaded  of  the  contrary,  until 
they  beheld  the  Racoon  depart  without  taking  away  any  prisoners. 

As  to  Comcomly,  he  no  longer  prided  himself  upon  his  white  son- 
in-law,  but,  whenever  he  was  asked  about  him,  shook  his  head,  and 
replied,  that  his  daughter  had  made  a  mistake,  and,  instead  of  get- 
ting a  great  warrior  for  a  husband,  had  married  herself  to  a  squaw ! 


CHAPTER  LXL 

Having  given  the  catastrophe  at  the  Fort  of  Astoria,  it  remains 
now  but  to  gather  up  a  few  loose  ends  of  this  widely  excursive 
narrative  and  conclude.  On  the  28th  of  February  the  brig  Pedler 
anchored  in  Columbia  River.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr. 
Hunt  had  purchased  this  vessel  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  take 
off  the  furs  collected  at  the  factory,  and  to  restore  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  to  their  homes.  When  that  gentleman  learned,  however, 
the  precipitate  and  summary  manner  in  which  the  property  had 
been  bargained  away  by  M'Dougal,  he  expressed  his  indignation 
in  the  strongest  terms,  and  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  get 
back  the  furs.  As  soon  as  his  wishes  were  known  in  this  respect, 
M'Dougal  came  to  sound  him  on  behalf  of  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany, intimating  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  peltries  might  be  repur- 
chased at  an  advance  of  fifty  per  cent.  This  overture  was  not 
calculated  to  soothe  the  angry  feelings  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  his  indig- 
nation was  complete,  when  he  discovered  that  M*Dougal  had  be- 
come a  partner  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  had  actually  been 
so  since  the  23d  of  December.  He  had  kept  his  partnership  a 
secret,  however;  had  retained  the  papers  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Com- 
pany in  his  possession;  and  had  continued  to  act  as  Mr.  Aster's 
agent,  though  two  of  the-  partners  of  the  other  company,  Mr. 
M'Kenzie  and  Mr.  Clarke,  were  present.  He.  had,  moreover, 
divulged  to  his  new  associates  all  that  he  knew  as  to  Mr.  Aslor's 
plans  and  affairs,  and  had  made  copies  of  his  business  letters  for 
their  perusal. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  considered  the  whole  conduct  of  M'Dougal 
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Hollow  and  collusive.  His  only  thought  was,  therefore,  to  get  all 
the  papers  of  the  concern  out  of  his  hands,  and  bring  the  busi- 
ness to  a  close;  for  the  interests  of  Afr.  Astor  were  yet  completely 
at  stake;  the  drafts  of  the  Northwest  Company  in  his  favour,  for 
the  purchase  money,  not  having  yet  been  obtained.  With  some 
difficulty  he  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  papers.  The 
bills  or  drafts  were  delivered  without  hesitation.  The  latter  he 
remitted  to  Mr.  Astor  by  some  of  his  associates,  who  were  about 
to  cross  the  continent  to  New  York.  This  done,  he  embarked  on 
board  the  Pedler,  on  the  3d  of  April,  acicompanied  by  two  of  the 
clerks,  Mr.  Seton  and  Mr.  Halsey,  and  bade  a  final  adieu  to  Astoria. 

The  next  day,  April  4th,  Messrs.  Clarke,  M'Kenzie,  David 
Stuart,  and  such  of  the  Astorians  as  had  not  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  Northwest  Company,  set  out  to  cross  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  take  the  reader  another 
journey  across  those  rugged  barriers;  but  we  will  step  forward 
with  the  travellers  to  a  distance  on  their  way,  merely  to  relate 
their  interview  with  a  character  already  noted  in  this  work. 

As  the  party  were  proceeding  up  the  Columbia,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Wallah- Wallah  River,  several  Indian  canoes  put  off  from 
the  shore  to  overtake  them,  and  a  voice  called  upon  them  in  French, 
and  requested  them  to  stop.  They  accordingly  put  to  shore,  and 
were  joined  by  those  in  the  canoes.  To  their  surprise,  they  recog- 
nised in  the  person  who  had  hailed  them  the  Indian  wife  of  Pierre 
Dorion,  accompanied  by  her  two  children.  She  had  a  story  to  tell, 
involving  the  fate  of  several  of  our  unfortunate  adventurers. 

Mr.  John  Reed,  the  Hibernian,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been 
detached  during  the  summer  to  the  Snake  River.  His  party 
consisted  of  four  Canadians,  Giles  Le  Clerc,  Francois  Landry, 
Jean  Baptiste  Turcot,  and  Ajidre  La  Chapelle,  together  with  two 
hunters,  Pierre  Dorion  and  Pierre  Delaunay;  Dorion,  as  usual, 
being  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  children.  The  objects  of  this 
expedition  were  twofold;  to  trap  beaver,  and  to  search  for  the 
three  hunters,  Robinson,  Hoback,  and  Rezner. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn.  Reed  lost  one  man,  Landry,  by 
death;  another  one,  Pierre  Delauaay,  who  was  of  a  sullen,  per- 
verse disposition,  left  him  in  a  moody  fit,  and  was  never  heard  of 
afterwards.  The  number  of  his  party  was  not,  however,  reduced 
by  these  losses,  as  the  three  hunters,  Robinson,  Hoback,  and 
Rezner,  had  joined  it. 

Reed  now  built  a  house  on  the  Snake  River,  for  their  winter 
quarters;  which  being  completed,  the  party  set  about  trapping. 
Rezner,  Le  Clerc,  and  Pierre  Dorion,  went  about  &Ye  days'  jour- 
ney from  the  wintering  house,  to  a  part  of  the  country  well  stocked 
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with  beaver.  Here  thej  pnt  up  a  hut,  and  proceeded  to  trap  with 
great  success.  While  the  men  were  out  hunting,  Pierre  Oorioa'f 
wife  remained  at  home  to  dress  the  skins  and  prepare  the 
meals.  She  was  thus  employed  one  evening  about  the  beginning 
of  January,  cooking  the  supper  of  the  hunters,  when  she  beard 
footsteps,  and  Le  Clerc  staggered,  pale  and  bleeding,  into  the  hut. 
He  informed  her  that  a  party  of  savages  had  surprised  them,  while 
at  their  traps,  and  had  killed  Bezner  and  her  husband.  He  had 
barely  strength  left  to  give  this  information,  when  he  sank  upon 
the  ground. 

The  poor  woman  saw  that  the  only  chance  for  life  was  instant 
flight,  but,  in  this  exigency,  showed  that  presence  of  mind  and 
force  of  character  for  which  she  had  frequently  been  noted.  With 
great  difficulty,  she  caught  two  of  the  horses  belonging  to  the  party. 
Then  collecting  her  clothes,  and  a  small  quantity  of  beaver  meat 
and  dried  salmon,  she  packed  them  upon  one  of  the  horses,  and 
helped  the  wounded  man  to  mount  upon  it.  On  the  other  horse 
she  mounted  with  her  two  children,  and  hurried  away  from  this 
dangerous  neighbourhood,  directing  her  flight  to  Mr.  Reed's  es- 
tablishment. On  the  third  day,  she  descried  a  number  of  Indians 
on  horseback  proceeding  in  an  easterly  direction.  She  immedi- 
ately dismounted  with  her  children,  and  helped  Le  Clerc  likewise 
to  dismount,  and  all  concealed  themselves.  Fortunately  they 
eeci^ped  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  savages,  but  had  to  proceed  with 
the  utmost  caution.  That  night  they  slept  without  Are  or  water; 
she  managed  to  keep  her  children  warm  in  her  arms;  but  before 
morning,  poor  Le  Clerc  died. 

With  the  dawn  of  day  the  resolute  woman  resumed  her  course, 
and,  on  the  fourth  day,  reached  the  house  of  Mr.  Reed.  It  was 
deserted,  and  all  round  were  marks  of  blood  and  signs  of  a  furious 
massacre.  Not  doubting  that  Mr.  Reed  and  his  party  had  all 
fallen  victims,  she  turned  in  fresh  horror  from  the  spot.  For  two 
days  she  continued  hurrying  forward,  ready  to  sink  for  want  of 
food,  but  more  solicitous  about  her  children  than  herself.  At 
length  she  reached  a  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the 
upper  part  of  the  Wallah- Wallah  River.  Here  she  chose  a  wild 
lonely  ravine,  as  her  place  of  winter  refuge. 

She  had  fortunately  a  buflalo  robe  and  three  deer  skins;  of 
these,  and  of  pine  bark  and  cedar  branches,  she  constructed  a  rude 
wigwam,  which  she  pitched  beside  a  mountain  spring.  HJa^g 
no  other  food,  she  killed  the  two  horses,  and  smoked  their  flesh. 
The  skins  aided  to  cover  her  hut.  Here  she  dragged  out  the 
winter,  with  no  other  company  than  her  two  children*  Towards 
the  middle  of  March|  her  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted*    She 
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tberefore  packed  up  the  remainder,  slang  it  on  lier  back,  and,  with 
her  belpless  little  ones,  set  out  again  on  her  wanderings. '  Crossing 
the  ridge  of  mountains,  she  descended  to  the  banks  of  the  Wallah- 
Wallah,  and  kept  along  them  until  she  arrived  where  that  river 
throws  itself  into  the  Columbia.  She  was  hospitably  received  and 
entertained  by  the  Wallah- Wallahs,  and  had  been  nearly  two 
Treeks  among  them  when  the  two  canoes  passed. 

On  being  interrogated,  she  could  assign  no  reason  for  this 
murderous  attack  of  the  savages ;  it  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
wanton  and  unprovoked.  Some  of  the  Astorians  supposed  it  an 
tU5t  of  butchery  by  a  roving  band  of  Blackfeet ;  others,  however, 
and  with  greater  probability  of  correctness,  have  ascribed  it  to 
the  tribe  of  Pierced-nosed^Indians,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of 
their  comrade  hanged  by  order  of  Mr.Clarke.  If  so,  it  shows 
that  these  sudden  and  apparently  wanton  outbreakings  of  san* 
guinary  violence  on  the  part  of  the  savages,  have  often  some  pre- 
vious, though  perhaps  remote,  provocation. 

The  narrative  of  the  Indian  woman  closes  the  chequered  ad- 
ventures of  some  of  the  personages  of  this  motley  story ;  such  as 
the  honest  Hibernian  Reed,  and  Dorion  the  hybrid  interpreter. 
Turcot  and  La  Chapelle  were  two  of  the  men  who  fell  off  from 
Mr.  Crooks  in  the  course  of  his  wintry  journey,  and  had  sub- 
sequently such  disastrous  times  among  the  Indians.  We  cannot 
but  feel  some  sympathy  with  that  persevering  trio  of  Kentnckians, 
Bobinson,  Rezner,  and  Hoback ;  who  twice  turned  back  when 
on  their  way  homeward,  and  lingered  in  the  wilderness  to  perish 
by  the  hands  of  savages. 

The  return  parties  from  Astoria,  both  by  sea  and  land,  ex- 
perienced on  the  way  as  many  adventures,  vicissitudes,  and  mis- 
haps, as  the  far-famed  heroes  of  the  Odyssey ;  they  reached  their 
destination  at  different  times,  bearing  tidings  to  Mr.  Astor  of  the 
unfortunate  termination  of  his  enterprise. 

That  gentleman,  however,  was  not  disposed,  even  yet,  to  give 
the  matter  up  as  lost.  On  the  contrary,  his  spu*it  was  roused  by 
what  he  considered  ungenerous  and  unmerited  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Northwest  Company.  "  After  their  treatment  of  me," 
said  he,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hunt,  ^<  I  have  no  idea  of  remaining 
quiet  and  idle."  He  determined,  therefore,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  to  resume  his  enterprise. 

At  the  return  of  peace,  Astoria,  with  the  adjacent  country, 
reverted  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  on  the 
principle  o£ status  ante  bellum,  and  Captain  Biddle  was  despatched 
in  the  sloop  of  war  Ontario,  to  take  formal  repossession. 

lu  the  winter  of  1815,  a  law  was  passed  by  Congress  prohi 
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biting  all  traffic  of  British  traders  within  the  territories  of  the 
United  States. 

The  favourable  moment  seemed  now  to  Mr.  Astor  to  have 
arrived  for  the  revival  of  his  fevourite  enterprise,  but  new  diffi- 
culties had  grown  up  to  impede  it.  The  Northwest  Company 
were  now  in  complete  occupation  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  its 
chief  tributary  streams,  holding  the  posts  which  he  had  estab- 
lished, and  carrying  on  a  trade  throughout  the  neighbonring 
regioni  in  defiance  of  the  prohibitory  law  of  Congress,  vdiich, 
in  effect,  was  a  dead  letter  beyond  the  mountains. 

To  dispossess  them,  would  be  an  undertaking  of  almost  a 
belligerent  nature;  for  their  agents  and  retainers  were  well  armed, 
and  skilled  in  the  use  of  weapons,  as  i?  usual  with  Indian  traders^ 
The  ferocious  and  bloody  contests  which  had  taken  place  between 
the  rival  trading  parties  of  the  Northwest  and  Hudson's  Bay 
Companies,  had  shown  what  might  be  expected  from  commer- 
cial feuds  in  the  lawless  depths  of  the  wilderness.  Mr.  Astor  did 
not  think  it  advisable,  therefore,  to  attempt  the  matter  without 
the  protection  of  the  American  flag;  under  which  his  people 
might  rally  in  case  of  need.  He  accordingly  made  an  informal 
overture  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Madison, 
through  Mr.  Gallatin,  offering  to  renew  his  enterprise,  and  to 
re-establish  Astoria,  provided  it  would  be  protected  by  the 
American  flag,  and  made  a  military  post ;  stating  that  the  whole 
force  required  would  not  exceed  a  lieutenant's  command. 

The  application,  approved  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Gallatin, 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  of  our  country,  was  favoura- 
bly received,  but  no  step  was  taken  in  consequence ;  the  President 
not  being  disposed,  in  all  probability,  to  commit  himself  by  any 
direct  countenance  or  overt  act.  Discouraged  by  this  supineness 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  Mr.  Astor  did  not  think  fit  to  re- 
new his  overtures  in  a  more  formal  manner,  and  the  favourably 
moment  for  the  re-occupation  of  Astoria  was  suffered  to  pass 
unimproved. 

The  British  trading  establishments  were  thus  enabled,  with- 
out molestation,  to  strike  deep  their  roots,  and  extend  their  rami- 
fications, in  despite  of  the  prohibition  of  Congress,  until  they  had 
spread  themselves  over  the  rich  field  of  enterprise  opened  by  Mr. 
Astor.  The  British  government  soon  began  to  perceive  the  im- 
portance of  this  region,  and  to  desire  to  include  it  within  ^eir 
territorial  domains.  A  question  has  consequently  risen  as  to  the 
right  to  the  soil,  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  perplexing  now 
open  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  In  the  first 
treaty  relative  to  it,  under  date  of  October  20th,  1818,  the  ques- 
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iion  was  left  unsettled,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  country  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  America,  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
claimed  by  either  nation,  should  be  open  to  the  inhabitants  of 
both  for  ten  years,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  with  the  equal  right 
of  navigating  all  its  rivers.  When  these  ten  years  had  expired, 
a  subsequent  treaty,  in  1828,  extended  the  arrangement  to  ten 
additional  years.     So  the  matter  stands  at  present. 

On  casting  back  our  eyes  over  the  series  of  events  we  have 
recorded,  we  see  no  reason  to  attribute  the  failure  of  this  great 
commercial  undertaking  to  any  fault  in  the  scheme,  or  omission 
in  the  execution  of  it,  on  the  part  of  the  projector.  It  was  a 
magnificent  enterprise;  well  concerted  and  carried  on,  without 
regard  to  difiiculties  or  expense.  A*succession  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances and  cross  purposes,  however,  beset  it  almost  from 
the  outset;  some  of  them,  in  fact,  arising  from  neglect  of  the  orders 
and  instructions  of  Mr.  Astor.  The  first  crippling  blow  was  the 
loss  of  the  Tonquin,  which  clearly  would  not  have  happened,  had 
Mr.  Aster's  earnest  injunctions  with  regard  to  the  natives  been 
attended  to.  Had  this  ship  performed  her  voyage  prosperously, 
and  revisited  Astoria  in  due  time,  the  trade  of  the  establishment 
would  have  taken  its  preconcerted  course,  and  the  spirits  of  all 
concerned  been  kept  up  by  a  confident  prospect  of  success.  Her 
dismal  catastrophe  struck  a  chill  into  every  heart,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  subsequent  despondency. 

Another  cause  of  embarrassment  and  loss  was  the  departure 
from  the  plan  of  Mr.  Astor,  as  to  the  voyage  of  the  Beaver, 
subsequent  to  her  visiting  Astoria.  The  variation  from  this  plan 
produced  a  series  of  cross  purposes,  disastrous  to  the  establish- 
ment, and  detained  Mr.  Hunt  absent  from  his  post,  when  his 
presence  there  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  enterprise;  so  es- 
sential is  it  for  an  agent,  in  any  great,  and  complicated  undertak- 
ing, to  execute  faithfully,  and  to  the  letter,  the  part  marked  out 
for  him  by  the  master  mind  which  has  concerted  the  whole. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war  -between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  multiplied  the  hazards  and  embarrassments  of  the 
enterprise.  The  disappointment  as  to  convoy,  rendered  it  difli- 
cult  to  keep  up  reinforcements  and  supplies;  and  the  loss  of  the 
Lark  added  to  the  tissue  of  misadventures. 

That  Mr.  Astor  battled  resolutely  against  every  difficulty,  and 
pursued  his  course  in  defiance  of  every  loss,  has  been  sufiiciently 
shown.  Had  he  been  seconded  by  suitable  agents,  and  properly 
protected  by  government,  the  ultimate  failure  of  his  plan  might 
yet  have  been  averted.  It  was  his  gi^eat  misfortune,  that  his 
agents  were  not  imbued  with  his  own  spirit.     Some  had  not 
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capacity  sufHcient  to  comprehend  the  real  nature  and  €Xt6Qjt;<if 
his  scheme;  others  were  alien  in  feeling  and  intereet,  and  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  service  of  a  rival  company.  Whatet¥OT 
sympathies  they  might  originally  have  had  with  him,  were  im- 
paired, if  not  destroyed,  by  the  war.  They  looked  upoa  h\H 
cause  as  desperate,  and  only  considered  how  they  might  make 
interest  to  regain  a  situation  under  their  former  employers.  The 
absence  of  Mr.  Hunt,  the  only  real  representative  of  Mr,  A^tor, 
at  the  time  of  the  capitulation  with  the  Northwest  Company, 
completed  the  series  of  cross  purposes.  Had  that  gentleman  been 
present,  the  transfer,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have  taken  place* 

It  is  painful,  at  all  times,  to  see  a  grand  and  beneficial  stroke 
of  genius  fail  of  its  aim:  but  we  regret  the  failure  of  this  enter* 
prise  in  a  national  point  of  view ;  for,  had  it  been  crowned  with 
success,  it  would  have  redounded, greatly  to  the  advantage  and 
extension  of  our  commerce.  The  profits  drawn  from  the  countxy 
in  question  by  the  British  Fur  Company,  though  of  ample  amount, 
form  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  advantages  that  would 
have  arisen  had  it  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  That  company,  as  has  been  shown,  is  limited 
in  the  nature  and  scope  of  its  operations,  and  can  make  but  Utile 
use  of  the  maritime  facilities  held  out  by  an  emporium  and  a 
harbour  on  that  coast.  In  our  hands,  besides  the  roving  bands 
of  trappers  and  traders,  the  country  would  have  been  explored 
and  settled  by  industrious  husbandmen ;  and  the  fertile  valleys 
bordering  its  rivers,  and  shut  up  among  its  mountains,  would  have 
been  made  to  pour  forth  their  agricultural  treasures  to  contribute 
to  the  general  wealth. 

In  respect  to  commerce,  we  should  have  had  a  line  of  trading 
posts  from  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  across  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  forming  a  high  road  from  the  great  regions  of  the  west 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  We  should  have  had  a  fortified  post 
and  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  commanding  the  trade  of 
that  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  of  a  wide  extent  of  country  and 
sea-coast ;  carrying  on  an  active  and  profitable  commerce  with 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  a  direct  and  frequent  communication 
with  China.  In  a  word,  Astoria  might  have  realized  the  anti* 
cipations  of  Mr.  Astor,  so  well  understood  and  appreciated  hy 
Mr.  Jefierson,  in  gradually  becoming  a  commercial  empire  be- 
yond the  mountains,  peopled  by  *'  free  and  independent  Americans, 
and  linked  with  us  by  ties  of  blood  and  interest." 

We  repeat,  therefore,  our  sincere  regret,  that  our  government 
should  have  neglected  the  overture  of  Mr.  Astor,  and  suffered 
the  moment  to  pass  by,  when  full  possession  of  this  region  might 
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%ave  been  taken  quietly,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  and  a  military 
post  established,  without  dispute,  at  Astoria.  Our  statesmen 
baree  become  sensible,  when  too  late,  of  the  importance  of  this 
measure.  Bills  have  repeatedly  been  brought  into  Congress  for 
the  purpose,  but  without  success;  and  our  rightful  possessions  on 
that  coast,  as  well  as  our  trade  on  the  Pacific,  have  no  rallying 
point  protected  by  the  national  fiag,  and  by  a  military  force. 

In  the  meantime,  the  second  period  of  ten  years  is  fast  elaps- 
ing. In  1838,  the  question  of  title  will  again  come  up,  and  most 
probably,  in  the  present  amicable  state  of  our  relations  with  Great 
Britain,  will  be  again  postponed.  Every  year,  however,  the 
litigated  claim  is  growing  in  importance.  There  is  no  pride  so 
jealous  and  irritable  as  the  pride  of  territory.  As  one  wave  of 
emigration  after  another  rolls  into  the  vast  regions  of  the  west, 
and  our  settlements  stretch  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
eager  eyes  of  our  pioneers  will  pry  beyond,  and  they  will  become 
impatient  of  any  barrier  or  impediment  in  the  way  of  what  they 
consider  a  grand  outlet  of  our  empire.  Should  any  circumstance, 
therefore,  unfortunately  occur  to  disturb  the  present  harmony  of 
the  two  nations,  this  ill-^adjusted  question,  which  now  lies  dormant, 
may  suddenly  start  up  into  one  of  belligerent  import,  and  Astoria 
become  the  watchword  in  a  contest  for  dominion  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific. 


Since  the  above  was  written,  the  question  of  dominion  over  the 
vast  territory  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  for  a  time 
threatened  to  disturb  the  peaceful  relations  with  our  transatlantic 
kindred,  has  been  finally  settled  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  concession, 
and  the  venerable  projector  whose  early  enterprise  forms  the 
subject  of  this  work  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  ere  his  eyes 
closed  upon  the  world,  that  the  fiag  of  his  country  again  waved 
over  "  AsTOBLA..** 


THE  END. 
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Drctttght  of  a  Fibtitiov  to  Conosesb,  sent  by  Mr.  Astob  m  1812. 

To  the  honourable  the  Senate  and  Hoobo  of  RepresentatiTes  of  the  United  State% 
in  Congress  assembled. 

The  petition  of  the  AimicAir  Fub  Com?  ant  respectfully  showeth: 

That  the  trade  with  the  several  Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  has,  for  many  years  past, 
been  almost  exclusively  carried  on  by  the  merchants  Canada;  who,  having  formed  power- 
ful and  extensive  associations  for  that  purpose,  being  aided  by  British  capital,  and  being  en- 
couraged by  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  British  government,  could  not  be  opposed,  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  by  individuals  of  the  United  States. 

That  by  means  of  the  above  trade,  thus  systematically  pursued,  not  only  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  have  been  deprived  of  commercial  profits  and  advantages,  to  wliich  they 
appear  to  have  just  and  natural  pretensions,  but  a  great  and  dangerous  influence  has  been 
established  over  the  Indian  tribes,  difficult  to  be  counteracted,  and  capable  of  being  exerted 
at  critical  periods,  to  the  great  injury  and  annoyance  of  our  frontier  settlements. 

That  in  order  to  obtain  at  least  a  part  of  the  above  trade,  and  more  particularly  that  which 
is  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  your  petitioners,  in  the  year  1808,  obtained  an 
act  of  incorporation  firom  the  State  of  New  York,  whereby  they  are  enabled,  with  a  competent 
capital,  to  carry  on  the  said  trade  with  the  Indians  in  such  manner  as  may  be  conformable  to 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  such  commerce. 

That  the  capital  mentioned  in  the  said  act,  amounting  to  one  million  of  dollars,  having 
been  duly  formed,  your  petitioners  entered  with  zeal  and  alacrity  into  those  large  and  impor- 
tant arrangements,  which  were  necessary  for,  or  conducive  to,  the  object  of  their  incorpora- 
tion ;  and,  among  other  things,  purchased  a  great  part  of  tiie  stock  in  trade,  and  trading  es- 
tablishments, of  the  Michilimiackinac  Company  of  Cimada.— Tour  petitioners  also,  with  the 
expectation  of  great  public  and  private  advantage  from  the  use  of  the  said  establishments, 
ordered,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1810,  an  assortment  of  goods  from  England,  suitable 
fbr  the  Indian  trade;  which,  in  consequence  of  the  President's  proclamation  of  November  of 
that  jrear,  were  shipped  to  Canada  instead  of  New  York,  and  have  been  transported,  under  a 
very  heavy  expense,  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  But  as  they  could  not  legally  be  brought 
into  the  Indian  country  within  the  boundaries  of  tiie  United  States,  they  have  been  stored  on 
the  Island  of  St  Joseph,  in  Lake  Huron,  where  they  now  remain. 

Your  petitioners,  with  great  deference  uid  implicit  submission  to  the  wisdom  of  the  national 
legislature,  beg  leave  to  suggest  for  consideration,  whether  they  have  not  some  claim  to  na- 
tional attention  and  encouragement,  firom  the  nature  and  importance  of  their  undertaking;; 
which  thou£^  hazardous  and  uncertain  as  it  concerns  their  private  emolument,  must,  at  any 
rate,  redound  to  the  public  security  and  advantage.  If  their  undertaking  shall  appear  to  be 
of  the  description  given,  they  would  fhrther  suggest  to  your  honourable  bodies,  that  unless 
they  can  procure  a  regular  supply  for  the  trade  in  which  they  are  engaged,  it  may  languish, 
and  be  finally  abandoned  by  American  citizens ;  when  it  will  revert  to  its  forma  channel,  with 
additional,  and  perhaps  with  irresistible,  power. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  upon  idl  ^ose'conslderations  of  public  policy  which  will 
present  themselves  to  your  honourable  bodies,  in  connection  with  those  already  mentioned, 
yoor  petitioners  respectfully  pray  that  a  law  may  be  passed  to  enable  the  President,  or  any  of 
the  heads  of  departments  acting  under  his  authority,  to  grant  ])ermits  for  the  Introduction  of 
Soods  necessary  fbr  the  supply  of  the  Indians,  into  the  Indian  country  that  is  within  the 
boandaries  of  the  United  States,  under  such  regulations,  and  with  such  restrictions,  as  may 
secure  the  public  revenue  and  promote  the  public  welikre. 

And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  common  seal  of  the  American  Fur  Company  b  hereunto 
aflOxed,  the  day  of  March,  1813. 

3y  order  of  the  Corporation. 
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AN  ACT  to  enable  the  Americ&n  Fur  Company,  and  other  citizens,  to  introduce  gooda  necesniy 
for  the  Indian  trade  into  the  territories  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

Whkbeas,  the  public  peace  and  welfare  require  that  thenatiye  Indian  tribes,  residing  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  should  receive  their  necessary  supplies  under  the  an- 
thority  and  firom  the  citizens  of  the  United  States :  Therefore,  be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Bepresentatives  o^  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  that  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  heads  of  departments  thereunto  by  him 
duly  authorized,  from  time  to  time  to  grant  permits  to  the  American  Fnr  Company,  tlieir 
agents  or  &ctors,  or  any  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  to 
introduce  into  the  Indian  country,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  such  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  said  trade,  under  such  regulations  and  restric- 
tions as  the  said  President  or  heads  of  departments  may  Judge  proper ;  any  law  or  regulation 
to  the  contrary,  in  anywisa,  notwithstanding. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Astob,  dated 

New  York,  Augttst  5, 1835. 

Deas  Sib,— In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  will  state  such  fects  as  I  recollect  toucliing 
the  subjects  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  28th  nit  I  may  be  mistaken  respecting  dates  and 
details,  and  will  only  relate  general  &cts,  which  I  well  remember. 

In  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  1794  with  Great  Britain,  the  citizens  and  sultiects  of  each 
country  were  permitted  to  trade  with  the  Indians  residing  in  the  territories  of  the  other  party. 
The  reciprocity  was  altogether  nominal.  Since  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  British  had  in- 
herited from  the  French  the  whole  fur  trade,  through  the  great  lakes  and  their  commnmca- 
tions,  with  all  the  western  Indians,  whether  residing  in  the  British  domhiions  or  the  United 
States.  They  kept  the  important  western  posts  on  those  lakes  till  about  the  year  1797.  And 
the  defensive  Indlai^  war,  which  the  United  States  had  to  sustahi  from  1776  to  1795,  had  still 
more  alienated  the  Indians,  and  secured  to  the  British  their  exclusive  trade,  carried  throogli 
the  lakes,  wherever  the  Indians  in  that  quarter  lived.  No  American  could,  without  imminent 
danger  of  property  and  life,  carry  on  that  trade,  even  within  the  United  States,  by  the  way 
of  either  Michilimackinac  or  St  Mary's.  And  independent  of  the  loss  of  commerce,  Gh-eat 
Britain  was  enabled  to  preserve  a  most  dangerous  influence  over  our  Indians. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  you  communicated  to  our  government  the  prospect 
you  had  to  be  able,  and  your  intention,  to  purchase  one  half  of  the  interest  of  the  Canadian 
Fur  Company,  engaged  in  trade  by  the  way  of  Michilimacldnac  with  oar  own  Indians.  Tea 
wished  to  know  whether  the  plan  met  with  the  approbation  of  government,  and  how  for  yon 
could  rely  on  its  protection  and  encouragement  This  overture  was  received  with  great  sattdbc- 
tion  by  the  administration;  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  president,  wrote  you  to  that  effect.  I  was  al30 
directed,  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  write  to  you  an  ofiScial  letter  to  the  same  purpose. 
On  hivestigating  the  subject,  it  was  found  that  the  Executive  had  no  authority  to  give  yon 
any  direct  aid;  and  X  believe  that  you  received  nothing  more  than  an  entire  approbation  of 
your  plan,  and  general  assurances  of  the  protection  due  to  every  citizen  engaged  in  lawftil 
and  useful  pursuits. 

You  did  eflfect  the  contemplated  purchase,  but  in  what  year  I  do  not  recollect.  Immediate!  j 
before  the  war,  you  represented  that  a  large  quantity  of  merchandise,  intended  for  the  Indian 
trade,  and  including  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  belonging  to  that  concern  of  which  you 
owned  one  half,  was  deposited  at  a  post  on  Lake  Huron,  within  the  British  dominions;  that, 
in  order  to  prevent  thehr  ultimately  falling  into  the  hands  of  Indians  who  might  prove  hostile^ 
you  were  desirous  to  try  to  have  tiiem  conveyed  into  the  United  States;  but  that  you  were 
prevented  by  the  then  existing  law  of  non-intercourse  with  the  British  dominions. 

The  Executive  could  not  annul  the  provisions  of  that  law.  But  I  was  directed  to  Instmct 
the  collectors  on  the  lakes,  in  case  you  or  your  agents  should  voluntarily  bring  in  and  deliver 
to  them  any  parts  of  the  goods  above  mentioned,  to  receive  and  keep  them  in  their  guard, 
and  not  to  commence  prosecutions  until  ftirther  instructions :  the  intention  beii^  then  to 
apply  to  Congress  for  an  act  remitting  the  forfeiture  and  penalties.  I  wrote  accordingly,  to 
that  effect,  to  the  collectors  of  Detroit  and  Michilimackinac. 

The  attempt  to  obtain  the  goods  did  not,  however,  succeed;  and  I  cannot  say  how  for  the 
failure  ii]\jured  you.  But  the  war  proved  fotal  to  another  much  more  extensive  and  impor- 
tant enterprise. 

Previous  to  that  time,  but  I  also  forget  the  year,  you  had  undertaken  to  carry  on  a  trade 
on  your  own  account,  though  I  believe  under  the  New  York  charter  of  the  American  Fur 
Company,  with  the  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  project  was  also  commnni- 
cated  to  government,  and  met,  of  coarse,  with  its  fall  approbation,  and  best  wishes,  for  yomr 
success.    You  carried  it  on,  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  sending  several  shijis  to  the  inoath 
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of  the  Columbia  Rirer,  and  a  large  party  by  land  acrofls  the  moontains,  and  finally  founding 
tlie  establishment  of  Astoria. 

This  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  during  the  war,  from  circumstances 
with  which  I  am  but  imperfisctly  acquainted— being  then  absent  on  a  foreign  mission.  I  re- 
turned in  September  1815,  and  sailed  again  on  a  mission  to  France  in  June  1816.  During 
that  period  I  visited  Washington  twice— in  October  or  November  1815,  and  in  March  1816. 
On  one  of  these  two  occasions,  and  I  believe  on  the  last,  you  mentioned  to  me  that  you  were 
disposed  once  more  to  renew  the  attempt,  and  to  re-establish  Astoria,  provided  you  had  the 
protection  of  the  American  flag ;  for  which  purpose,  a  lieutenant's  command  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  you.  You  requested  me  to  mention  this  to  the  President,  which  I  did.  Mr.  Madison 
said  he  would  consider  the  subject,  and,  although  he  did  not  commit  himself,  I  thought  that 
he  received  the  proposal  favourably.  The  message  was  verbal,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  application  was  ever  renewed  in  a  more  formal  manner.  I  sailed  soon  after  for  Europe, 
and  was  seven  years  absent.  I  never  had  the  pleasure,  since  1816,  to  see  Mr.  Madlaon,  and 
never  heard  again  anything  concerning  the  subject  in  question. 

I  remain,  dear  sb*,  most  respectfully. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 
JoBN  Jacob  Astok,  Esq., 

New  York.  . 


Notices  of  the  present  state  of  Hie  Fcjb  Trade,  chiefly  extracted  from  an  article 
published  in  Silliman's  Jovrsal  for  January  1834. 

The  Northwest  Company  did  not  long  enjoy  the  sway  they  had  acquired  over  tlie  trading 
regions  of  the  Columbia.  A  competition,  ruinous  in  its  expenses,  which  had  long  existed 
between  them  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  ended  in  their  downfal  and  the  ruin  of  most 
of  the  partners.  The  relics  of  the  company  became  merged  in  the  rival  association,  and  the 
whole  business  was  conducted  under  the  name  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

This  coalition  took  place  in  1821.  They  then  abandoned  Astoria,  and  built  a  large  estab- 
lishment sixty  miles  up  the  river,  on  the  right  bank,  which  they  called  Fort  Vancouver.  This 
was  in  a  neighbourhood  where  provisions  could  be  more  readily  procured,  and  where  there 
was  less  danger  from  molestation  by  any  naval  force.  The  company  are  said  to  carry  on  an 
active  and  prosperous  trade,  and  to  give  great  encouri^ment  to  settlers.  They  are  extreme- 
ly Jealous,  however,  of  any  interference  or  participation  in  their  trade,  and  monopolize  it  from 
the  coast  of  the  Paciflc  to  the  mountains,  and  for  a  considerable  extent  north  and  south. 
The  American  traders  and  trappers  who  venture  across  the  mountains,  instead  of  enjoying 
the  participation  in  the  trade  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  that  had  been  stipulated  by  treat}', 
are  obliged  to  keep  to  the  south^  out  of  the  track  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  parties. 

Mr.  ^tor  has  withdrawn  entirely  from  tke  American  Fur  Company,  as  he  has,  in  &ct,  from 
active  business  of  every  kind.  That  company  is  now  headed  by  Mr.  Ramsay  Crooks ;  its  prin- 
cipal establishment  is  at  ftlichilimackinac,  and  it  receives  its  fnrs  from  the  posts  depending  on 
that  station,  and  from  those  on  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Yellow  Stone  Rivers,  and  the 
great  range  of  country  extending  thence  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  company  has  steam- 
boats in  its  employ,  with  which  it  ascends  the  rivers,  and  penetrates  to  a  vast  distance  Into 
the  bosom  of  ttiosc  regions  formerly  so  painfully  explored  in  keel-boats  and  barges,  or  by 
weary  parties  on  horseback  and  on  foot.  The  first  irruption  of  steamboats  into  the  heart  of 
these  vast  wlldemesses  is  said  to  have  caused  the  utmost  astonishment  and  affright  among 
their  savage  inhabitants. 

In  addition  to  the  main  companies  already  mentioned,  minor  associations  have  been  formed, 
which  push  their  way  in  the  most  intrepid  manner  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  fm  West,  and 
beyond  the  mountain  barriers.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  is  Ashley's  company,  from  St. 
Louis,  who  trap  for  themselves,  and  drive  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Indians.  The  spirit, 
enterprise,  and  hardihood  of  Ashley,  are  themes  of  the  highest  eulc^^^  in  the  fiir  West,  and 
bis  adventures  and  exploits  furnish  abundance  of  frontier  stories. 

Another  company  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  from  New  York,  formed  in  1831,  and 
headed  by  Captain  Bonneville  of  the  United  States'  army,  has  pushed  its  enterprises  into 
tracts  before  but  little  known,  and  has  brought  considerable  quantities  of  fhrs  from  the  region 
between  the  Rocky  Mountahis  and  the  coasts  of  Monterey  and  Upper  California,  on  the 
Buenaventura  and  Timpanogos  Rivers. 

The  fur  countries,  from  the  Paciflc,  east  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  now  occupied  (exclu- 
sive of  private  combinations  and  individual  trappers  and  traders)  by  the  Russians ;  and  on 
the  northwest,  fh)m  Bhering's  Strait  to  Qoeen  Charlotte's  Island,  in  north  latitude  flfty-three 
degrees,  and  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  thence,  south  of  the  Colnmbla  River;  while 
Ashley's  compuiy,  sad  that  under  Captain  BonnevQle,  take  the  lemainder  of  the  region  to 
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California.  Indeed,  the  w)iole  compass  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  traveraed 
ill  every  direction.  The  monntains  and  forests,  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Golf  of  Htudco, 
are  threaded,  tlirongh  every  maze,  by  tlie  hmiter.  Every  river  and  tribnttuy  stream,  from 
tiie  Columbia  to  the  month  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  from  the  M'Kenzie  to  tbe  Colorado  of 
the  West,  from  their  head  sprinji^s  to  their  junction,  are  searched  and  trapped  for  beaver. 
Almost  all  the  American  furs,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Hudson's  bay  Company,  find  their 
way  to  New  York,  and  are  either  distributed  thence  for  home  consumption,  or  sent  to  fo- 
reign markets. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ship  their  fws  from  their  factories  of  York  Fort  and  from 
Hoose  River,  on  Hudson's  Bay ;  their  collection  from  Grand  River,  &&,  tliey  ship  from  Ca- 
nada ;  and  the  collection  from  Columbia  goes  to  London.  None  of  their  furs  come  to  tlje 
United  States,  except  through  the  London  market 

The  export  trade  of  furs  from  the  United  States  is  chiefly  to  London.  Some  quantities 
have  been  sent  to  Canton,  and  some  few  to  Hamburg ;  and  an  increasing  export  trade  in 
beaver,  otter,  nutria,  and  vicunia  wool,  prepared  for  the  hatter^H  use,  is  carried  on  in  ICcsxico. 
Some  Airs  are  exported  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  {  but  the  principal  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States  are  from  New  York  to  London,  frt)m  whence  tbey  ai-e  sent  to 
Leipsic,  a  well-known  mart  for  ftirs,  where  they  are  disposed  of  during  the  great  £fur  In  ttiat 
city,  and  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  continent. 

The  United  States  import  from  South  America,  nutria,  vicunia,  chinchUla,  and  a  few  deer 
skins ;  also  fur  seals  from  the  Lobos  Islands,  off  the  river  Plate.  A  quantity  of  beaver,  otter, 
&c.,  are  brought  annually  from  Santa  F€.  Dressed  furs  for  edgings,  linings,  caps,  muffs,  &c., 
such  as  squirrel,  genet,  fltch  skins,  and  blue  rabbit,  are  received  from  the  north  of  Europe ; 
also  coney  and  hare's  fur;  but  the  largest  importations  are  from  London,  where  is  concen- 
trated nearly  the  whole  of  the  North  American  fur  trade. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  ftir  trade,  by  which  it  will  appear  that  the  extended  sway 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  its  monopoly  of  the  region  of  which  Astoria  was  tlie  key, 
has  operated  to  turn  the  main  current  of  this  opulent  trade  into  the  coffers  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  render  London  tlie  emporium  instead  of  New  York,  as  Mr.  Astor  had  intended. 

We  will  subjoin  a  few  observations  on  the  animals  sought  after  in  this  traffic,  extracted 
flrom  the  si&me  intelligent  source  with  the  preceding  remarks. 

0/the  fur-bearing  animalSy  *'  the  precious  esmine,"  so  called  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  is 
fimnd,  of  the  best  quality,  only  in  the  cold  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia.*  Its  for  is  of  the 
most  perfect  whiteness,  except  the  tip  of  its  tail,  which  is  of  a  brilliant  shining  black.  With 
these  black  tips  tacked  on  the  Skins,  they  are  beautifully  spotted,  producing  an  efEtet  often 
imitated,  but  never  equalled  in  other  ftirs.  The  ermine  is  of  the  genus  mustela  (weasel,) 
and  resembles  the  common  weasel  in  its  form ;  is  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  frxmi  die 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  body  is  from  ten  to  twelve  Inches  long.  It  lives 
in  hollow  trees,  river  banks,  and  especially  in  beech  forests ;  preys  on  small  Mrds,  is  very  shy, 
sleeping  during  the  day,  and  employing  the  night  in  search  of  food.  The  for  of  the  older 
animals  is  preferred  to  the  younger.  It  iS  taken  by  snares  and  traps,  and  sometimes  shoe 
with  blunt  arrows.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  domesticate  it;  but  it  is  extremely  ivUd, 
and  has  been  found  untameable. 

The  sable  can  scarcely  be  called  second  to  the  ermine.  It  is  a  native  of  Northern  "EuTfyp^, 
and  Siberia,  and  is  also  of  the  genus  mustela.  In  Samoieda,  Yakutsk,  Kamschatka,  and 
Russian  Lapland,  it  is  found  of  the  richest  quality,  and  darkest  colour.  In  its  habits,  it  re- 
sembles the  ermine.  It  preys  on  small  sqnirreU  and  birds,  sleeps  by  day,  and  prowls  for 
food  during  the  night.  It  is  so  like  the  marten  in  every  paitieular  except  its  size,  and  tho 
dark  shade  of  its  colonr,  that  naturalists  have  not  decided  whether  it  is  the  richest  and 
finest  of  the  marten  tribe,  or  a  variety  of  that  species.f  It  varies  in  dimensions  from  eigliteen 
to  twenty  inches. 

The  rich  dark  shades  of  the  sable,  and  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  ermine,  the  gi^  de|>th, 
and  the  peculiar,  almost  flowing  softness  of  their  skins  and  ftir,  have  combined  to  gain  them 
a  preference  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  In  this  age,  they  maintain  the 
same  relative  estimate  in  regard  to  other  furs,  as  when  they  marked  the  rank  of  the  piond 
crusader,  and  were  emblazoned  in  heraldry:  but  in  most  European  nations,  they  are  now 
worn  promiscuously  by  the^opulent. 

The  martens  from  Northern  Asia  and  the  monntains  of  Kamschatka  are  much  superior  to 
the  American,  thongh  in  every  pack  of  American  marten  skins  there  are  a  certain  number 
which  are  beautifolly  shaded,  and  of  a  dark  brown  olive  colour,  of  great  depth  and  richness. 

Next  these  in  value,  for  ornament  and  utility,  are  the  sea  otter,  the  mink,  and  the  fiery  fox. 

The  fiery  fox  is  the  bright  red  of  Asia;  is  more  brilliantly  coloured  and  of  finer  tar  than 
any  other  of  the  genus.  It  is  highly  valued  for  the  splendour  of  its  red  colour  and  the  fine- 
ness of  its  ftir.    It  is  the  standard  of  value  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Asia. 

The  sea  otter,  which  was  first  Introduced  into  commerce  in  1725,  from  the  Alentlen  and 
Eurile  Islands,  is  an  exceedingly  fine,  soft,  close  fur,  Jet  black  in  winter,  with  a  silken  gloss. 

*  An  animal  called  the  atoat,  a  kind  of  ermino,  is  s^d  to  he  found  in  North  America,  but  very  ialbrior  t9 
the  European  and  Asiatic 

*  The  finest  for  nnd  the  daikest  colour  are  most  esteemed;  and  whe&er  the  diflisreiiee  axime  fHm  tb*  ■!» 
of  the  animal,  or  from  some  peculiarity  of  location,  is  not  known.    Tluy  do  not  vaiy  mora  from  the  i 
manen  than  the  Arabian  Ikorse  from  the  ahafmy  CaoadiaB. 
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The  tar  ot  the  yoxmg  anioial  is  of  a  beaatlftil  brown  colour.  It  Is  met  with  in  great  abun- 
dance in  Behring's  Island,  Kamschatka,  Aleutian  and  Fox  Islands,  and  is  also  taken  on  tne 
opposite  coasts  of  North  America.  It  is  sometimes  taken  with  nets,  bat  more  fireqaeHtly  with 
clubs  and  fpears.    Their  food  is  principally  lobster  and  other  shell-flsh. 

In  1780  mrs  had  become  so  scarce  in  Siberia,  th^  the  supply  was  insnfBcient  for  the  de- 
mand in  the  Asiatic  countries.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  sea  otter  was  introduced  into  the 
markets  for  China.  The  skins  brought  such  incredible  prices,  as  to  originate  immediately 
several  American  and  British  expeditions  to  the  northern  idands  (tf  the  Padflc,  to  Mootka 
Sound,  and  the  northwest  coast  of  America ;  but  the  Russians  already  had  possession  of  the 
tract  wUdi  they  now  hold,  and  had  arranged  a  trade  for  the  sea  otter  with  tlra  Koudek  tribes. 
Tliey  do  not  engross  the  trade,  howeyer ;  the  American  northwest  trading  ships  procure  tiiem, 
all  along  the  coast,  fi'om  the  Indians. 

At  one  period,  the  fur  seals  formed  no  Inconsl^rable  item  in  the  trade.  South  Georgia,  in 
south  latitude  flfty-flve  degrees,  discovered  in  1675,  was  explored  by  Captain  Cook  in  1771. 
Tlie  Americans  immediately  commenced  carrying  seal  skins  thence  to  China,  where  they  ob  • 
tained  the  most  exorbitant  prices.  One  million  two  hundred  thousand  skins  have  been  taken 
ftom  that  island  alone,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  firom  the  Island  of  Desolation,  since  they 
were  first  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  commerce. 

The  discovery  of  the  South  Shetlands,  sixty-three  degrees  south  latitude,  in  1818,  added 
surprisingly  to  the  trade  in  flir  seals.  The  number  taken  fi-om  the  South  Shetlands  in  1821 
and  1822  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  This  v^uable  animal  is  now 
almost  extinct  in  all  these  islands,  owing  to  tne  exterminating  system  adopted  by  the  hunters. 
They  are  still  taken  on  the  Lobos  Islands,  where  the  provident  government  of  Montevideo 
resMct  the  fishery,  or  hunting,  within  certain  limits,  which  ensures  an  annual  return  of  the 
seals.  At  certain  seasons  these  ampltibia, for  the  purpose  of  renewing  their  coat,  come  up «n 
the  dark  fh)wning  rocks  and  precipices,  where  there  is  n<)t  a  trace  of  vegetation.  In  tne 
middle  of  January,  the  islands  are  partially  cleared  of  snow,  where  a  few  patches  of  short 
BtraggUng  grass  spring  up  in  favourable  situations;  but  the  seals  do  not  resort  to  it  for  food. 
They  remahi  on  the  rocks  not  less  than  two  months,  without  any  sustenance,  when  they 
return  much  emaciated  to  the  sea. 

Bears  of  various  species  and  colours,  many  varieties  of  the  fox,  the  wolf,  the  beaver,  the 
otter,  the  marten,  the  racoon,  the  badger,  the  wolverine,  the  mink,  the  lynx,  the  mnskrat, 
the  woodchuck,  the  rabbit,  the  hare,  and  the  squirrel,  are  natives  of  North  Americn. 

The  beaver,  otter,  lynx,  fisher,  hare,  and  racoon,  sre  used  principally  for  hats ;  wliile  the 
bears  of  several  varieties  furnish  an  excellent  material  for  sleigh  linings,  foi  cavalry  caps,  and 
other  military  equipments.  The  fur  of  the  black  fox  is  the  most  valuable  of  any  of  the  Ameri- 
can varieties ;  and  next  to  that  the  red,  which  is  exported  to  China  and  Smyrna.  In  Ctiina, 
the  red  is  employed  for  trimmings,  linings,  and  robes ;  the  latter  being  variegated  by  adding 
the  black  fhr  of  the  paws,  in  spots  or  waves.  There  are  many  other  varieties  of  American 
fox,  such  as  the  gray,  the  white,  the  cross,  the  silver,  and  the  dun-coloured.  The  silver 
fox  is  a  rare  animal,  a  native  of  the  woody  country  below  the  falls  of  the  Columbia  River.  It 
has  a  long,  thick,  deep  lead-coloured  fur,  intermingled  with  long  hairs,  invariably  white  at 
the  top,  forming  a  bilght  lustrous  silver  gray,  esteemed  by  some  more  beautiful  than  any 
other  kind  of  fox. 

The  skins  of  the  buffalo,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  of  various  deer,  and  of  the  antel<^, 
are  included  in  the  fir  trade  with  the  Indians  and  trappers  of  the  north  and  west 

Fox.and  seal  skins  are  sent  firom  Greenland  to  Denmark.  The  white  fur  of  the  arctic  fox 
and  polar  bear  is.  sometimes  found  in  the  packs  brought  to  the  traders  by  the  most  northern 
tiibes  of  Indians,  but  is  not  particularly  valuable.  The  silver-tipped  rabbit  is  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land, and  is  sent  thence  to  Russia  and  China. 

Other  fhrs  are  employed  and  valued  according  to  the  caprices  of  fashion,  as  well  in  those 
countries  where  tiiey  are  needed  for  defences  against  the  severity  of  the  seasons,  as  among  the 
inhabitants  of  milder  climates,  who,  being  of  Tartar  or  Sclavonian  descent,  are  said  to  inherit 
an  attachment  to  furred  clothing.  Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  Poland,  of  Southern  Russia, 
of  China,  of  Persia,  of  Turkey,  and  all  the  nations  of  Gothic  oiigin  in  the  middle  and  western 
parts  of  Europe.  Under  the  burning  suns  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  mild  climes  of  Bucha- 
ria  and  independent  Tartary,  there  is  also  a  constant  demand,  and  a  great  consamption,  where 
there  exists  no  physical  necessity.  In  our  own  temperate  latitudes,  besides  thehr  ose  in  the 
arts,  they  are  in  request  for  ornament  and  warmth  during  the  winter,  and  large  quantities 
are  annually  consumed  for  both  purposes  in  the  United  States. 

From  the  foregoing  statements,  it  appears  that  the  fur  trade  must  henceforward  decline. 
The  advanced  state  of  geog^raphlcal  science  shows  that  no  new  countries  remain  to  be  ex- 
plored. In  North  America,  the  animals  are  slowly  decreasing,  ftom  the  persevering  efforts 
and  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  practised  by  the  hunters,  and  by  the  appropriation  to  the 
nses  of  man  of  those  forests  and  rivers  which  have  afforded  them  food  and  protection.  They 
recede  witii  the  aborighies  before  the  tide  of  dviUzation ;  but  a  diminished  supply  will  remain 
in  the  mountabis  and  uncultivated  tracts  of  this  and  oth<»^  countries,  if  the  avidity  of  tho 
hunteor  can  be  restrained  within  proper  limitations. 
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Height  of  the  Rocky  Mountaim. 

Various  estimates  bave  been  made  of  tbe  heigbt  of  the  Rocky  Moimtaina,  but  it  i&  donJMfa! 
irhetUer  any  have,  as  vet,  done  ja»tioe  to  their  real  altitude,  which  promisee  to  plaoe  them 
only  second  to  the  highest  mountains  of  the  known  world.  Their  heigbt  has  been  dixniBiah* 
ed  to  the  eye  by  the  great  elevation  of  the  plains  from  which  they  rise.  They  consist,  oeoordiag 
to  Long,  of  ridges,  knobs,  and  peaks,  variously  disposed.  The  more  elevated  parts  are  eovered 
»ith  perpetual  snows,  which  contribute  to  give  them  « luminous,  and,  at  a  great  dirtatkce, 
even  a  brilliant  appearance ;  whence  they  derived,  among  some  of  the  first  discoTererBk  the 
name  of  the  Shining  Mountains. 

James's  Peak  has  generally  been  cited  as  tilie  highest  of  the  chain ;  and  its  elcTatioa  alKuve 
the  common  level  has  been  ascertained,  by  a  trigonometrical  measurement,  to  be  about 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  feet.  Mr.  Long,  however.  Judged,  ft'om  the  poiiiition  of  tbe  toiow 
near  the  summits  of  other  peaks  and  ridges  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  that  they  were  mnch. 
higher.  Haying  heard  Professor  Benwick  of  New  York,  express  an  opinion  of  ttie  altitude  of 
tliese  mountains  far  beyond  what  had  usually  been  ascribed  to  them,  we  applied  to  taxm  for 
the  authority  on  which  he  grounded  his  observation,  and  here  subjoin  his  reply: 

Columbia  College,  New  Yobk,  February  23,  1836. 

Deae  Sib,— -In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  to  communicate  some  facts  in  relation 
to  tlie  heights  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  the  sources  whence  I  obtained  the  inlbnnation. 

In  conversation  with  Simon  M'Gillivray,  Esq.,  a  partner  of  the  Northwest  Company,  he 
stated  to  me  his  impression,  that  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  route  pursued  by  the 
traders  of  that  Company  were  nearly  as  high  as  the  Himalayas.  He  had  himself  QVyaoeA.  by 
til  is  route,  seen  the  snowy  summits  of  the  peaks,  and  experienced  a  degree  of  cold  whicli  re- 
quired a  spirit  thermometer  to  indicate  it.  His  authority  for  the  estimate  of  Uie  heights  was 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  employed  for  several  years  as  suryeyor  of  that  company.  This 
conversation  occurred  about  sixteen  years  since. 

A  year  or  two  afterwards,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining,  at  M^or  Delafidd's,  with  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  gentleman  referred  to  by  Mr.  M'Gillivray.  I  inquired  of  him  in  relation  to 
the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Mr.  M'Gillivray,  and  he  stated,  that,  by  the  Joint  means  of 
the  barometric  and  trigonometric  measurement  he  had  ascertained  the  height  of  one  of  the 
peaks  to  be  about  twenty-five  thousand  feet,  and  there  were  others  ^nearly  the  same  bei^ffat 
in  the  vicinity. 

I  am,  dear  sir. 

Yours  truly, 

JAMES  BENWICK. 
To  W.  laviNo,  Esq. 


Su(/gestion8  with  reajje^t  to  the  Indian  tribes,  and  th^  protection  of  our  Trade. 

In  the  course  of  this  work,  a  few  general  remarks  have  been  hazarded  respecting  the  In- 
dian tribes  ot  the  prairies,  and  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  them  in  fhtnre  times  to 
our  trade  beyond  the  Roeky  Mountains  and  with  the  Spanish  iVontiers.  Since  writing  these 
remarks,  we  have  met  with  some  excellent  observations  and  suggestions,  in  mannscript,  on 
the  same  subject,  written  by  Captain  Bonneville,  of  the  United  States*  army,  who  has  lately 
returned  from  a  long  residence  among  the  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Captain  B.  ap- 
proves highly  of  the  plan  recently  adopted  by  the  United  States'  government  for  the  oi^ganizjt- 
tioh  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons  for  the  protection  of  our  western  frontier,  and  the  trade  across 
the  prairies.  "  No  other  species  of  military  force,"  he  observes,  "  Is  at  all  competent  to  cope 
with  these  restless  and  wandering  hordes,, who  require  to  be  opposed  with  swiftness  qalte  as 
much  as  with  strength ;  and  the  consciousness  that  a  troop,  uniting  these  qualifications,  it 
always  on  the  alert  to  avenge  their  outrages  upon  the  settlers  and  traders,  will  go  very  fer 
towai-ds  restraining  them  from  the  perpetration  of  those  thefts  and  murders  which  they  have 
heretofore  committed  with  impunity,  whenever  stratagem  or  superiority  of  force  has  gjhen 
them  the  advantage.  Their  interest  already  has  done  something  towards  their  padflcation 
with  our  countrymen.  From  the  traders  among  them,  they  receive  thefr  supplies  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  upon  very  equitable  terms ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  property  is  yearly  distributed  among  them  by  the  gOTernment.  as 
presents,  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  they  are  greatly  dependent  upon  us  for  th«tr  most 
valued  resources.  If,  superadded  to  this  inducement,  a  frequent  display  of  miUtaO'  power  be 
mttde  hi  their  temtories,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  desired  security  and  peace  wOi  he 
speedily  afforded  to  our  own  people.  But  the  idea  of  festablishing  a  permanent  amity  and 
coacord  amongst  the  various  east  and  west  tribes  themselves,  seems  to  me.  If  sot  wholly  In- 
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practicable,  at  leaat  infinitely  more  difBcult  than  many  excellent  philanthropists  hive  hoped 
and  believed.  Those  nations  wiiich  have  so  lately  emigrated  from  tlie  midst  of  our  settle- 
ments to  live  npon  onr  western  borders,  and  have  made  some  process  in  agri  -ultore  and  the 
arts  of  civilization,  have,  In  the  property  they  have  acquired,  and  the  protection  and  aid  ex- 
teiuSed  to  them,  too  many  advantages  to  be  induced  r^ily  to  take  np  arms  against  ns,  par- 
ticularly if  they  can  be  broaght  to  the  fttll  conviction  that  their  new  homes  will  be  permanent 
and  undisturbed ;  and  there  is  every  reason  and  motive,  in  policy  as  well  as  humanity,  for  our 
ameliorating  their  condition  by  every  means  in  our  power.  But  the  case  is  far  dilferent  with 
regard  to  the  Osages,  the  Kanzas,  the  Pawnees,  and  other  rovhig  hordes  beyond  the  fh)ntiers 
of  the  settlements.  Wild  and  restless  in  their  cliaracter  and  habits,  they  are  by  no  means  so 
soflcepdMe  of  control  or  civilization ;  and  they  are  urged  by  strong,  and,  to  them,  irresistible 
causes  in  their  situation  and  necessities,  to  the  daily  perpetration  of  violence  and  fraud.  Their 
permanent  subsistence,  for  example,  is  derived  from  the  buffalo  hunting  grounds,  which  lie 
a  great  distance  f^om  their  towns.  Twice  a  year  they  are  obliged  to  make  long  and  dangerous 
expeditions,  to  procure  the  necessary  provisions  for  themselves  and  their  families.  For  this 
purpose  horses  are  absolutely  requisite,  for  their  own  comfort  and  safety,  as  well  as  for  the 
transportation  of  their  food,  and  ttieir  little  stock  of  valuables ;  and  vrithout  them  they  would 
be  reduced,  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  to  a  state  of  abject  misery  and  privation.  They 
liave  no  brood  mares,  nor  any  trade  sufficiently  valuable  to  supply  their  yearly  losses ;  and 
endeavour  to  keep  up  their  stock  by  stealing  horses  from  the  other  tribes  to  the  west  and 
southwest.  Our  own  people,  and  the  tribes  immediately  upon  our  borders,  may  indeed  be 
protected  from  their  depredations;  and  the  Kanzas,  Osages,  Pawnees,  and  others,  may  be  in- 
duced to  remain  at  peace  among  themselves,  so  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  pursue  the  old 
custom  of  levying  upon  the  Camanches  and  other  remote  nations  for  their  complement  of 
steeds  fortlie  warriors,  and  pack-horses  for  their  transportations  to  and  from  the  hunting 
ground.  But  the  instant  they  are  forced  to  maintain  a  peaceful  and  inoffensive  demeanour 
towards  the  tribes  along  the  Mexican  border,  and  find  that  every  violation  of  their  rights  is 
followed  by  the  avenging  arm  of  our  government,  the  result  must  be,  that,  reduced  to  a 
wretchedness  and  want  which  they  can  ill  brook,  and  feeling  the  certainty  of  punishment  for 
every  attempt  to  Ameliorate  their  condition  in  the  only  way  they  as  yet  comprehend,  they 
will  abandon  their  unfruitful  territory,  and  remove  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mexican 
lands,  and  there  carry  on  a  vigorous  predatory  warfare,  indiscriminately  upon  the  Mexicans 
and  our  owi»  people  trading  or  travelling  in  that  quarter. 

'*  The  Indians  of  the  prairies  are  almost  innumerable.  Their  superior  horsemanship,  which , 
in  my  opinion,  far  exceeds  that  ot  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  their  daring 
bravery,  their  cunning  and  skill  in  the  warfare  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  astonishing  rapidity 
and  secrecy  with  which  they  are  accustomed  to  move  in  their  martial  expeditions,  win  always 
render  them  most  dangerous  and  vexations  neighbours,  when  their  necessities  or  their  dis- 
contents may  drive  them  to  hostility  with  our  iVontiers.  Tlieir  mode  and  principles  of  war- 
fare will  always  protect  them  from  final  and  irretrievable  defeat,  and  secure  their  families 
fi  om  participating  in  any  blow,  however  severe,  which  our  retribution  might  deal  out  to  them. 

"  The  Camanches  lay  the  Blexicans  under  contribution  for  horses  and  mules,  which  they 
are  always  engaged  in  stealing  from  them  in  incredible  numbers ;  and  from  the  Camanches, 
all  the  roving  tribes  of  the  tax  West,  by  a  similar  exertion  of  skill  and  daring,  supply  them* 
selves  in  turn.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  under  all  these  circumstances,  that  the  apparent 
futility  of  any  philanthropic  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  these  nations,  and  a  regard  for  our 
o\sm  protection,  concur  in  recommending  that  we  remain  satisfied  with  mahitaining  peace 
upon  our  o>vn  immediate  borders,  and  leave  the  Mexicans  and  the  Camanches,  and  all  the 
tribes  hostile  to  these  last,  to  settle  their  differences  and  difficulties  in  their  own  way. 

"  In  order  to  give  full  security  and  protection  to  our  trading  parties  circulating  in  all  direc- 
tions through  the  great  prairies,  I  am  under  the  impression,  that  a  few  Judicious  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  involving  a  very  limited  expense,  would  be  sufficient.  And,  in 
attaining  this  end,  which  of  itself  has  already  become  an  object  of  public  interest  and  im- 
port, another,  of  much  greater  consequence,  might  be  brought  about,  viz.,  the  securing  to  the 
States  a  most  valuable  and  increasing  trade,  now  carried  on  by  caravans  directly  to  Santa  Fe. 

*'  As  to  the  first  desideratum :  the  Indians  can  only  be  made  to  respect  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  the  American  parties,  by  rendering  them  dependent  upon  us  for  their  supplies; 
which  can  alone  be  done  with  complete  effect  by  the  establishment  of  a  trading  post,  with 
resident  traders,  at  some  point  which  will  unite  a  sufficient  number  of  advantages  to  attract 
the  several  tribes  to  itself,  in  preference  to  their  present  places  of  resort  for  that  purpose ;  for 
it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  Indians  will  always  protect  their  trader,  and  those  in  whom 
li  e  is  interested,  so  long  as  they  derive  benefits  from  him .  The  alternative  presented  to  those 
0^  the  north,  by  the  residence  of  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  amongst  them, 
renders  the  condition  of  our  people  in  that  quarter  less  secure ;  but  I  tliink  it  will  appear,  at 
once,  upon  the  most  cursory  examination,  that  no  such  opposition  further  south  could  be 
roaintalned,  so  as  to  weaken  the  benefits  of  such  an  establishment  as  is  here  suggested. 

"  In  considering  this  matter,  the  first  question  which  presents  itself  Ls,  where  do  these  tribes 
now  make  their  exchanges,  and  obtain  their  necessary  supplies?  They  resort  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  Mexicans,  who,  themselves,  purchase  from  us  whatever  the  Indians  most  seek 
f'»r.  In  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  cceteris  parous,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  us  to 
monopolize  the  whole  traffic.    AU  that  Is  wanting  is  some  location  more  convenient  for  the 
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natives  than  thatofBared  by  the  Mexicans,  to  give  os  the  nndl^ntud  superiority;  and  the 
selection  of  aach  a  point  reqoires  hut  a  knowledge  of  the  eOngle  fact,  that  these  nations  invs' 
riably  winter  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  and  there  prepare  all  their  buffalo  robes 
for  trade.  These  robes  are  heavy,  and,  to  the  Indian,  very  diflBcult  of  transportation.  No- 
thing but  necessity  induces  them  to  travel  any  great  distance  with  such  inconvenient  baggage. 
A  post,  therefore,  established  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  must  InMlibly  secure  aa 
uncontested  preference  over  that  of  the  Mexicans,  even  at  their  prices  and  rates  of  barter. 
Then  let  the  dragoons  occasionally  move  about  among  these  people  in  large  parties,  impress- 
ing them  with  the  proper  estimate  of  our  power  to  protect  and  to  punish,  and  at  once  we 
liave  complete  and  assured  security  for  all  citizens  whose  enterprise  may  lead  them  beyond 
the  border,  and  an  end  to  the  outrages  and  depredations  which  now  dog  the  footsteps  of  the 
traveller  in  the  prairies,  and  arrest  and  depress  the  roost  advantageous  commerce.  Such  a 
post  need  not  be  stronger  than  fifty  men ;  twenty-five  to  be  employed  as  hunters,  to  supply 
the  garrison,  and  the  residue  as  a  defence  against  any  hostility.  Situated  here  upon  the  good 
lands  of  the  Arkansas,  in  the  midst  of  abundance  of  timber,  while  it  might  be  kept  up  at  a 
most  inconsiderable  expense,  such  an  establishment  vrithin  ninety  miles  of  Santa  ¥k  or  Taoi 
would  be  more  than  justified  by  the  other  and  more  important  advantages  before  alluded  to, 
leavhig  the  protection  of  the  traders  with  the  Indian  tribes  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

**  This  great  trade,  carried  on  by  caravans  to  Santa  F6,  annually  loads  one  hundred  wagons 
with  merchandise,  which  Is  bartered  in  the  northern  provinces  or  Mexico  for  cash  and  for 
beaver  fiirs.  The  numerous  articles  excluded  as  contraband,  and  the  exorbitant  duties  laid 
upon  all  those  that  are  admitted  by  the  Mexican  government,  present  so  many  obstacles  to 
commerce,  that  I  am  well  persuaded,  that  if  a  post,  such  as  is  here  suggested,  should  be  es- 
tablished on  the  Arkansas,  it  would  become  the  place  of  deposit,  not  only  for  the  present 
trade,  but  for  one  infinitely  more  extended.  Here  the  Mexicans  might  purchase  thdr  sup- 
plies, and  might  well  afford  to  sell  ^em  at  prices  which  would  silence  aU  competlticQ  tnm 
any  other  quarter. 

'*  These  two  trades,  wi^  the  Mexicans  and  the  Indians,  centering  at  this  post,  would  grre 
rise  to  a  large  village  of  traders  and  labourers,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  hailed,  by  all  that 
section  of  country,  as  a  permanent  and  invaluable  advantage.  A  few  pack-horses  would 
carry  all  the  doming  and  ammunition  necessary  for  the  post  during  the  first  year,  and  two 
light  field-pieces  would  be  all  the  artillery  required  for  its  defence.  Afterwards,  all  the  horses 
required  for  the  use  of  the  establishment  might  be  purchased  firom  the  Mexicans  at  the  low 
price  of  ten  dollars  each ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  whatever  animals  might  be  needed  to  supply 
the  losses  among  the  dragoons  travershig  the  neighbourhood,  Ctould  be  readily  procured.  The 
Upper  Missouri  Indians  can  furnish  horses,  at  very  cheap  rates,  to  any  number  of  the  same 
troops  who  might  be  detailed  for  the  defence  of  the  northern  frontier;  and,  in  other  respects, 
a  very  limited  outlay  of  money  would  suffice  to  maintain  a  post  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

**  fYom  these  considerations,  and  my  own  personal  observation,  I  am,  therefore,  disposed 
to  believe,  that  two  posts  established  by  the  government,  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  TeUow  Stone 
Biver,  and  one  on  the  Arkansas,  would  completely  protect  all  our  people  in  every  section  of 
the  great  wilderness  of  the  West ;  while  other  advantages,  at  least  with  regard  to  one  of  them, 
confirm  and  urge  the  suggestion.  A  fort  at  the  Mouth  of  Yellow  Stone,  garrisoned  by  fifty 
men,  would  be  perfectly  safB.  The  establishment  might  be  constructed  simply  wi^  a  view 
to  the  stores,  stables  for  the  dragoons'  horses,  and  quarters  for  the  regular  garrison ;  the  rest 
behig  provided  with  sheds  or  lodges,  erected  in  the  vicinity,  fqf  their  residence  during  the 
winter  months." 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Haviko,  since  my  retam  to  the  United  States,  made  a  wide 
and  varied  tour,  for  the  gratification  of  my  curiosity,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  I  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  \mting  a  book ; 
and  it  has  more  than  once  been  intimated  in  the  papers  that 
such  a  work  was  actually  in  the  press,  containing  scenes  and 
sketches  of  the  Far  West. 

These  announcements,  gratuitously  made  for  me  before  I 
had  put  pen  to  paper,  or  even  contemplated  anything  of  the 
kind,  have  embamssed  me  exceedingly.  I  have  been  like  a 
poor  actor  who  finds  himself  announced  for  a  part  he  had  no 
thought  of  playing,  and  his  appearance  expected  on  the  atagd 
before  he  has  committed  a  line  to  memory. 

I  have  always  had  a  repugnance,  amounting  almost  to  dis- 
ability, to  write  in  the  face  of  expectation ;  and,  in  the  present 
instance,  I  was  expected  to  write  about  a  region  fruitful  of 
wonders  and  adventures,  and  which  had  already  been  made  the 
theme  of  spirit-stirring  narratives  from  able  pens,  yet  about 
which  I  had  nothing  wonderful  or  adventurous  to  offer. 

Since  such,  however,  seems  to  be  the  desire  of  the  public, 
and  that  they  take  sufficient  interest  in  my  wanderings  to 
deem  them  worthy  of  recital,  I  have  hastened,  as  promptly  as 
possible,  to  meet  in  some  degree  the  expectation  which  others 
have  excited.  For  this  purpose  I  have,  as  it  were,  plucked  a 
few  leaves  out  of  my  memorandum-book,  containing  a  month's 
foray  beyond  the  outposts  of  human  habitation,  into  the  wild- 
erness of  the  Far  West.  It  forms,  indeed,  but  a  small  portion 
of  an  extensive  tour ;  but  it  is  an  episode,  complete  -as  &t  as 
it  goes.  As  such,  I  offer  it  to  the  public,  with  great  diffidence. 
It  is  a  simple  narrative  of  every-day  occurrences;  sudEi  as 
happen  to  eveiy  one  who  travels  the  prairies.  I  have  no 
wonders  to  describe,  nor  any  moving  accidents  by  flood  or 
field  to  narrate;  and  as  to  those  who  look  for  a  marveOooa 
or  adventurous  story  at  my  hands,  I  can  only  reply  in  the 
words  of  the  weary  knife-grinder :  "  Story !  God  bless  you,  I 
have  none  to  tell,  sir." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   PAWNEE   HUNTING-GROUNDS TRAVELLING  COMPANIONS  — 

A  COMMISSIONER — A  VIRTUOSO — A  SEEKER  OF  ADVENTURES 
^A  GIL  BLAS  OF  THE  FRONTIER — ^A  YOUNG  MAN's  ANTICIPA- 
TIONS OF  PLEASURE. 

In  the  often-vaunted  regions  of  the  Far  West,  several  hundred 
miles  beyond  the  Mississippi,  extends  a  vast  tract  of  uninhabited 
country,  where  there  is  neither  to  be  seen  the  log-house  of  the 
white  man,  nor  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian.  It  consists  of 
great  grassy  plains,  interspersed  with  forests,  and  groves,  and 
clumps  of  trees,  and  watered  bv  the  Arkansas,  the  grand  Ca- 
nadian, the  Red  River,  and  tneir  tributary  streams.  Over 
these  fertile  and  verdant  wastes  still  roam  the  elk,  the  buffalo, 
and  the  wild  horse,  in  all  their  native  freedom.  These,  in 
fact,  are  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  Far 
West.  Hither  repair  the  Os^ge,  the  Creek,  the  Delaware, 
and  other  tribes  that  have  linked  themselves  with  civilisation, 
and  live  within  the  vicinity  of  the  white  settlements.  Here 
resort,  also,  the  Pawnees,  the  Comanches,  and  other  fierce,  and 
as  yet  independent  tribes,  the  nomades  of  the  prairies,  or  the 
inhabitants  of  the  skirts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  regions 
I  have  mentioned  form  a  debateable  ground  of  these  warring  and 
vindictive  tribes ;  none  of  them  presume  to  erect  a  pemianent 
habitation  within  its  borders.  Their  hunters  and  "Braves" 
repair  thither  in  numerous  bodies  during  the  season  of  game, 
throw  up  their  transient  hunting  camps,  consisting  of  light 
bowers  covered  with  bark  and  skins,  commit  sad  havoc  among 
the  innumerable  herds  that  graze  the  prairies,  and  having 
loaded  themselves  with  venison  and  buffalo  meat,  warily  retire 
from  the  dangerous  neighbourhood.  These  expeditions  par- 
take, always,  of  a  warlike  character ;  the  hunters  are  all 
armed  for  action,  offensive  and  defensive,  and  are  bound  to 
incessant  vigilance.  Should  they,  in  their  excursions,  meet 
the  hunters  of  an  adverse  tribe,  savage  conflicts  take  place. 
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Their  encampments,  too,  aro' always  subject  to  oe  sarprised  by 
wandering  war  parties,  and  iheir  hunters,  when  scattered  in 
pursuit  of  game,  tot\i^  ^apti^^  or  nqei^sacred:  b|f  Jurllpng  £)es. 
Mouldering  skulls  and  skeletons,  bleaching  in  'Sonae  dark 
ra^dne,  or  near  the  tracer  of  a  hu&tifig  camp,  occadonB% 
mark  the  scene  of  a  foregone  act  of  blood,  ami  let  thd  wan- 
derer know  the  dangerous  nature  of  tho  region  he  is  tim- 
versing.  It  is  the  purport  of  the  following  |)ag)^to'narnii;e 
a  month's  excursion  to  these  noted  hunting-grounds^  tbt^ough 
a  trauct  of  country  which  had  not  as  yet  been  explored  by  white 
men. 

It  was  early  in  October,  1832,  that  I  aiTived  at  Fort  Gib- 
son, a  frontier  post  of  the  Far  West,  situated- ««  tlie  Ntosho, 
or  Grand  Biver,  near  its  conduenc^  with  th«  Arkai»aa  I 
had  been  travelling  for  a  month  <past,  with  a  ^mdii  pcotjr  foooi 
St  Louis,  up  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  along  tho:&on^iR 
line  of  agencies  and  mi3si(ms,  that  extends  frdm^the  Missouzi 
to  the  Arkansas.  Our  party  was  headed  by  one  of  ih&  Goat- 
missioners  appointed  by  the  government  of  the  I!Fiiiled:Bt«bes 
to  superintend  the  settlementr  of  the  Itfdia&'tiHlies  Tcai^c9Sm% 
from  the  east  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi^  la*  tiei'dit- 
charge  of  his  duties,  h0  was  t^us  visitii^  the>  vaofknis  ooJbpoBls 
of  civilisation.  • 

And  here  -let  me  bear  testimony  1?o  isbe  meittft  o£  tins 
worthy  leader  of  our  little  band.  He  wa&  a  nai^iv^t^Aoft&of 
the  towns  of  Connecticut,  a  man  in  wbonar  accmrsaof  ispl 
practice  and  political  life  had  not  been  aMe  to  vitiaite^an^dia^pite 
simplicity  and  benevolence  of  heart.  The  greater  'part  jof  his 
days  had  been  passed  in  thte  bosomr  of  h^  family  luid  the 
society  of  deacons,  elders;  and  selectnoiei^  oil  the  po^oefiil 
hanks  of  the  Connecticut;  when  suddenly  he  hftd  beeja^-eedtod 
ta>  mount  his  steed,  shoulder  his  rifle,  aiid  mingle  aimpaag  stitfk 
hunters,  backwoodsmen,  and  naked  sai«(^e#v  en  the  tmeUaes 
wilds  of  the  F^  West. 

Another  of  my  fellow-travellers  was  Mri  L^  att  Englishnaan 
by  birth,  but  descended  from  a  foreign  stodc  ^  and  vilo  l^all 
the  buoyancy  and  accommodating- spirit  of  a  native  of  the  Qen- 
tinent.  Having  rambled  over  many  countries^  he  kad^.-beeottie, 
to  a  certain  degree,  a  citizen  of  the  world,  eiuail^  aduptiuctg 
himself  to  any  change.  He  wfts  a  man  of  a  tbousand}  oociipft- 
tions,  a  botanist,  a  geologist,  a  hunter  of  beetles  a&d  better- 
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flieB^.ft  Vesical  amatqur,  a  sketoher  of  no  meaa  pretensions,  in 
short,-  a  complete  virtuoso ;  added  to  which,  he  was  a  very  in- 
de£itigal4Qi  H  not  always  a  very  successful,  sportsman.  Never 
had,  &  SMsa  move,  ivooa.  in  the  fire,  and,  consequently,  never 
vrm  man  laoi^a  busy  nor  mora  cheeifuL 

My  third  jEeJUoi^-traveUer  was  (me  who  had  accompanied  the 
iosBBoer  £rom  Europe,  and  travelled  with  him  as  his  Telema- 
danas;  being  apt,  li]ce  his  prototype,  to  give  occasional  pe^ 
plcodfrf  and.  diaqtuiet  to  hisMeaitor.,  He  was  a  young  Swiss 
fiount,.  scanoe  twei^y-K)na  years  of  «ge,  full  of  talent  and  spirit, 
but  galliard  in  the  extreme,  and  prone  to  every  kind  of  wild 
adventure.. 

Homg  made,  this  menloon.  of  nay  comrades,  I  must  not 
pass-  oYOi^.  unnoticedi  a  personage  of  inferior  rank,  but  of  all- 
pearvading:  mdprjevol^t  importance:  the  squire,  the  groom, 
-die  cocky  the  tent  xEifln,'r^in  a  word,  the  factotum,  and,  I  may 
add^  ttke  uniy^Bstl  .meddler  and  marplot  of  our  party.  This 
UBS  a  little,  awarthy,  meagre,  French  creole,  named  Antoine, 
bnt:£timiliariy  dubbed  Toni«h :  a  kind  o£  Gil  Bias  of  the  fron- 
tiferar,  who  had  pas$ed.a  scrambling  life,  sometimes  among  white 
znen,  somdtimea  4mong  Indians ;  sometimes  in  the  employ  of 
traders,  missionaries,  and  Indian  £igents ;  sometimes  mingling 
with  the  Osage  hunters.  We  picked  him  up  at  St.  Louis, 
near  which  he  has  a  small  farm,  an  Indian  wife,  ajid  a  brood 
of  half-blood  children.  According  to  his  own  account,  how- 
«rcr,.he  had  a, wife  in  every  tribe;  in  fact,  if  all  this  little 
vagabond  said  of  himself  were  to  be  believed,  he  was  without 
moralsv  without  caste,  without  creed,  without  country,  and 
«ven  without  laaguage;  for  h^.  spoke  a  jargon  of  mingled 
Breruk,  English,  and  Osage.  He  was,  withal,  a  notorious 
breggorti  and  a  Uor  of  the  first  water.  It  was  amusing  to  hear 
bsm  vapomr  land  gawon^de  about^  his;  terrible  exploits  sni 
hdir-<breadth  escapea  im  war  and  hunting.  In  the  midst  of  his 
volubility,  he  was  prone  to  be  seized  by  a  spasmodic  gasping^ 
asdf  thd  springs  of  biB  jaws  v^ce  au^denlj  unhinged ;  but  I  am 
a{)ifeto  think  it  was  caused  by  somo  £Edsehood  that  stuck  in  his 
ihfoat,  for  I  generaUf  remarked,  that  immediately  afterwards 
dieve*  bblted  forth  a  lis  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Our  tovJ^e  had  been  a  pleasant  one,  quartering  ourselves 
oGcasioiuilly  at  tho  widely  sepacated  establishments  of  the 
Indian  misaiosanes,  but  in  general  camping  out  in  tlie  &aa 
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groves  that  border  the  streams,  and  sleeping  under,  cpyer  (j)[  a 
tent.  During  the  latter  part  of  our  tour  we  had  pre^sea  ^r: 
ward,  in  hopes  of  arriving  in  time  at  Fort  Gibson  to  accQiE^^ 
pany  the  Osage  hunters  on  their  autumnal  visit  to  tfce  {fctiffljlo 
prairies.  Indeed  the  imagination  of  the  young.  Coi^i  naS 
become  completely  excited  on  the  subject.  The  granc[  scepeiy 
and  wild  habits  of  the  prairies  had  set  his  spirits  madcungi 
and  the  stories  that  little  Tonish  told  hxin  of  Indiian  biay^ 
and  Indian  beauties,  of  hunting  buffaloes  and  catching 'mlil 
horses,  had  set  him  all  agog  for  a  dash  into  savage  life,  ./He 
was  a  bold  and  hard  rider,  and  longed  to  be  scouring  |^e 
hunting-grounds.  It  was  amusing  to  hear  im  youthfufanti- 
cipatibns  of  all  that  he  was  to  see,  and  do,  aiia  enjoy,  wten 
mingling  among  the  Indians  and  participating  in  theirJharSy 
adventures;  and  it  was  still  moire  amusiiag  to  UsteUto' ^^ 
gasconadings  of  little  Tonish,  who  volunteered  to  be  Ws.faifli- 
ful  squire  in  all  his  perilous  undertakings ;  to  teach  himi  lipw 

to  catch "   '       "  "     "    "" 

smiles 

of  a  prairie 

one  on  fire  myself! "  cried  the  little  Frenchman. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ANXICXPATIONS  BISAFPOINTED — ^NBW  PU^N^-'-^PBEFAKA'raON^^ 
jqVS  AN  BXPLOBING  PABTY-^^DEPAl^TURS  FBO^  i'OBlf  GJJ$SOJJ^ 
— EORDINa  OF  THE  VJERPIGJBIS — AN  INDIAN  CAVAI^B»-».    y. 

The  anticipations  of  a  young  man  are  prone  to  meei'^lh 
disappointment.  Unfortunately  for  the  Count*s  scHeii^fof 
wild  campaigning,  before  we  reached  the  end  of  our  journey 
we  heard  that  the '  Osage  hunterd  h^  set  forth  upon  m^if-'ex,-. 
pedition  to  the  buffalo  grounds.  The  Cdtlnt  still  detj^njainecL 
if  possible,  to  follow  on  their  track  and  oveif^ke  them,,  iai^ia 
for  this  purpose  stopped  short  at  the,  Ofeage  Ag^cj?^  aVfew 
miles  distant  from  Fort  Gibson,  to  make  inquiries  pii  prepar- 
ations. His  travelling  companion,  Mr.  L.,  stopped  with  ii^i^ 
while  the  Commissioner  and  myself  proceeded  to  ^ogrt  (jil&son, 
followed  by  the  faithful  and  veracious  Tonish.  I  hinted  to  ^im 
his  promises  to  follow  the  Count  in  his  campa^i^$,  biit  I 
found  the  little  varlet  had  a  keen  eye  to  self-interest,  ,'He 
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i^a^  aWare  ttat  ttie  Cotomissioaer,  from  hia.  offipial  duties,  would 
remain  for  along  time  in'  the. country,  and  be  likely  to  give 
Liin  permanent  employment, '  while  the  sojourn  of  the  Count 
^ould  be  but  transient  The  gasconading  of  the  little  braggart 
was  suddenly,  therefore,  at  an  end.  He  spoke  not  anoQier 
word  to  the  young  Coimt  about  Indians,  buffaloes,  and  wild 
horses,  but  putting  himself  tacitly  in  the  train  of  the  Commis- 
sibher,  jogged  silently  after  us  to  the  garrison.         ,        . 

. ,  On  amving  at  the  fort,  however,  a  new  chance  presented 
itself  for  a  cruise  on  the  pmiries.  We  learnt  that  a  company 
of  mounted  rangers,  or  rmemen,  had  departed  b\i,t  three  days 
previous,  to  make  a  wide  exploring  tour  froin  the  Arkansas  to 
the  Bed  River,'  including  a  part  of  the  Pawnee  hunting- 
grpuuds,  whore  no  party  of  white  men  had  as  yet  penetrated. 
Biuret,  thep,  was  an  opportunity  of  ranging  over  those  dan- 
gerous and  interesting  regions  under  the  safeguard  of  a  pow- 
erful escort ;  for  the  Commissioner,  in  virtue .  of  his  office, 
could  claim  the  service  of  this  newly-raised  corps  of  yiflemen, 
and ,  the  cpuutxy  they  were  to  expjore  was  destined  for  the 
settlement  of  some  of  the  migrating  tribes  ocmnected  with  hi? 
mission. 

Our  plan  was  promptly  formed  and*  put  into  execution. 
A  couple  of  Creek  Indians  vfei^  sent  off  express,  by  the  com- 
mander of  Fort  Gibson,  to  overtake  the  rangers  and  bring 
tk^m  to  a  halt  until  th«  Commissioner  and  his  party  should 
hfe  aMe  to  join  them.  As  we  should  have  a  march  of  three  or 
four  days  through  a  wild  country,  before  we  could  overtake  the 
company  of  rangers,  an  escort  of  fourteen  mounted  riflemen, 
under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant,  was  assigned  us. 

We  sent  word  to  the  young  Count  and  Mr,  L.  at  the 
Osage  Agency,  of  our  new  plan  and  prospects,  and  invited 
them  to  accompany  us.  The  Count,  however,  could  not  forego 
the  delights  he  had  promised  himself  in  mingling  with  abso- 
lutely savage  life.  In  reply,  he  agreed  to  keep  with  us  until 
we  should  come  upon  the  trail  of  the  Osage  hunters,  when  it 
was  his  fixed  resolve  to  strike  off  into  the  wilderness  in  pursuit 
of  them ;  and  his  faithful  Mentor,  though  he  grieved  at  the 
madness  of  the  scheme,  was  too  stanch  a  friend  to  desert  him. 
A  general  rendezvous  of  our  party  and  escort  was  appointed 
for  the  following  morning  at  the  Agency. 

We  now  made  all  arrangements  for  prompt  departure.   Our 
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IjAggage  bad  bithorto  been  transpotrted  an  a  light  m^goB, 
but  we  were  now  to  break  <oiit  way  tihiDu^  an  ontnurelled 
country,  oat  up  by  rivers,  nmnes,  end  tbickets>  wibece  &  ve- 
bide  of  tbe  kind  would  be  a  complete  impedimaitt.  We  weE» 
to  travel  on  borseback,  in  bunters*  style,  bboA  with  as  litlb  r&t- 
cumbrance  as  possible.  Our  baggage,  tibesefore^  underwent  a 
rigid  and  most  abstemious  reduetioigi.  A  pair  of  aaddlebags, 
and  those  by  no  means  crammed,  sufiGused  for  each  manVsi  aeAu% 
wardrobe,  and,  with  bis  great  coat,  were  to  be  carried  upon 
the  steed  he  vode.  The  rest  of  the  baggt^ewas  pbused  en 
pack-horses.  Each  one  had  a  bear-sibin  and  is,-.  cMifle  ef 
blankets  for  bedding,  and  there  was  a  teDt  to  shelter  ufl  in  csito 
of  sickness  or  bad  weather.  We  took  caor^  to  provide  oiusehw 
with  flour,  coffee,  and  sugar,  togedter  with  a  small  supply  of 
salt  pork  for  emergencies :  for  our  main  Bubsisteoo^  fwe  mw6 
to  depend  open  the  chatoe. 

Such  of  our  horses  as  had  not  been  timd  out  in  our  veosnt 
journey,  were  taken  out  with  us  as  pack-horses' 'or  snpenxome* 
raries ;  but  as  we  were  going  on  a  long  and  rough  tour,  where 
there  would  be  occasional  hunting,  and  where,  in  case  of 
meeting  with  hostile  savages,  tbe  safety  of  the  rider  might 
depend  upon  the  goodness  of  his  steed,  "v^e  took  care  to  be  well 
mounted.  I  procured  a  stout  silver-girey,  somewhat  rough, 
but  stanch  and  powerful ;  and  retained  a  hardy  pony  which 
I  had  hitherto  ridden,  and  "w^iich,  being  somewbat  jaded,  Wfls 
iBuflBered  to  ramble  along  with  the  pack-bosses,  to  be  nsoimtad 
only  in  case  of  emei^ncy. 

All  these  arrangements  being  made,  w6  MtFort  Oibsoo, 
on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  October,  and  crossing  4he 
river  in  the  front  of  it,  set  off  for  the  rendezvous'at  the  Agency. 
A  ride  of  a  few  miles  brought  us  to  the  ford  of  the  Verdigcis, 
a  wild  rocky  scene  overhung  with  forest  trees.  We  idescended 
to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  crossed  in  straggbng  file,  ^ 
horses  stepping  cautiously  from  rock  to  rock,  anddn  a  maimer 
feeling  about  for  a  foothold  beneath  the  mahingand  4^iBwling 
stream. 

Our  little  Frenchman,  Tonish,  brought  up  the  rear  with 
the  pack-horses.  He  was  in  hi^h  glee,  having  ^experienced  a 
kind  of  promotion.  In  our  journey  hitbecto  he  bad  driven 
the  waggon,  which  he  seemed  to  consider  a  very  inferior 
floy ;  now  he  was  master  of  the  boise. 
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He  sat  perdhed  like  a  monkey  behind  the  pack  on  one  of 
the  liOlrftes ;  be  eang,  be  sbonted,  he  yelped  like  an  Indian, 
tind  evefand  anon  blasphemed  the  loitering  pack-horses  in  his 
jargon  lof  miii^led  French,  Englisb,  and  Osage,  which  not  one 
of  thiem  could  tmderstand. 

As  we  "Were  crossing  the  ford  we  saw  on  the  opposite  shore 
ft  Ci*eek  Indian  on  horseback.  He  had  paused  to  reconnoitre 
us  from  the  brow  of  a  rock,  and  formed  a  picturesque  object, 
in  ttiilson  with  the  wild  scenery  around  him.  He  wore  a 
bright  blue  hunting-shirt  trimmed  with  Scarlet  fringe ;  a  gaily- 
coloured  handkerchief  was  bound  round  his  head  something 
like  a  ttsrban,  with  one  end  hanging  down  beside  his  ear :  he 
iield  a  hmf  rifle  in  bis  hand,  and  looked  like  a  wild  Arab  on 
the  pfo^l.  Our  loquaoiotis  and  erer-meddling  little  Frencb- 
fiift*!  called  out  to  him  in  bis  Babylonish  jargon,  but  the  savage 
baving  satisfied  bis  curiosity  tossed  bis  hand  in  the  dr,  tumed 
the  bead  of  bis  -steed,  and  galloping  along  the  shore  soon 
disappeared  among  the  trees. 


CHAPTER  III. 

AN  INDIAN  AGENCY — RIFLEMEN — OSAGES,  CREEKS,  TBAPPpRS, 
DOGS,  HORSES,  HAI.F-BSEEDS — ^BEATTE,  THE  HUNTSMAN. 

Hft.7tSG  crossed  the  ford,  we  soon  reached  th^  Osage 
Agency,  •Where  Ooknel  Choteau  has  his  ofi&ces  and  magazines, 
for  the  despatch  of  Indian  affairs,  and  the  distribution  of 
pqpesents  and  supplies.  It  consisted  of  a  few  log-bouses  on 
■die  banks  of  the  river,  and  presented  a  motley  frontier  scene. 
Here  was  our  escort  awaiting  our  arrival;  some  were  on 
horseback,  some  on  foot,  some  seated  on  the  trunks  of  fallen 
tx^ees,  some  shooting  at  a  mark.  They  were  a  heterogeneous 
eirtsw ;  some  in  frock-coats,  made  of  green  blankets ;  others  in 
leapthem  bunting-fibirts ;  but  the  most  part  in  marvellously 
ilLcut  garments,  much  the  worse  for  wear,  and  evidently  put 
on  for  rugged  service. 

Near  by  these  tms  a  group  of  Osages — stately  fellows — 
stem  and  Bimple  in  garb  and  aspect.  They  wore  no  oriia- 
ments  ;  their  dress  consisted  merely  of  blankets,  leggins,  and 
moocasons.  Their  beads  were  bare ;  their  hair  was  cropped 
close,  excepting  a  bristling  ridge  on  the  top,  like  the  crest  of 


fine  Koman  countenances,  and  bro^t  deif'  dti^ts^-^ttftf  ^ 
thej  geaeially  w^e  tiftsir  Masdo^trrdij^ed^i'min&'yi^^ins, 
80  as  to  leave  the  bustand  arms  Ibarev  ihe^  Ucfked^^ih^^o^^^iMf 
noble  bronze  figares.  The  Otages^  ar^  th^i^be^d^iMtijg 
IbgUobs  I  have  ever  seen  in  Ibe  West.  -1^^  ba¥e  "not^^^ 
sufficientlj,  as  jet^  to  tbe  inflnende  of  Givill3dilaon'46'  tisiy^b^ 
their  simpLe  Xnikm  garb,  or  to  lose  the  babits-Of  tkeliMMr 
and  the  imnrior;  and  dieirpoT^eztf  pi«r0ntg(  their  itidsA^i^iii 
nuicli  lua^ozy  of  appareL  «  .    ..'     i'  i' 

In  QjHiitr^  to  l^se  ivaa  a  gailj^^dressed  parf^  of  Orei^ks. 
There  is  something,  at  the  first  glance,  quite  Oriental  iii;^i^ 
appearaojce  of  this  tribe.  They  dress  kl  esiiod  'hmfti&g^birts, 
of  various  brilliant  colours^  deeorated'W^^  bright  fidbg^^'^aM 
belted  with  broad  girdles,  embroidered  with'^  ^b^ds  :''ih€^'%sS^ 
leggins  of  dressed  daer^akifls^  or  of  greeii  or  «datlet'  ol<Mi',  Wi^ 
embroideored  kniee^-bands  and  tasselg:  their  i]^o«cai3ons  «^  ^; 
cifully  vzought  and  ornamented,  and  ihey  treat  gcRjtd^'liifcikdr 
kercUefs  tastefoHy  bound  round  t^eir  headal     ^ '  ^^'^"  '  i  '^  -   -"- 

Besides  iiaese,  these  was  «  sprinkling  M)f  trapped/  Kunter^- 
half-breeds,  cineoles^  niegroea  of  ercay  bu^;'  ana  all' tha%  otkei^ 
rabble-rout  of  nondescript  beings  diat  keep  abdiit  the  frdtn^g^, 
between  civilised  and  sa^rage  1&,  as  t^ose  e^juivocial  bi^sV^lie 
bats,  hover  about  the  oonfineb  ef  light  aiSKi' darkless.  ('  ''^  - 

The.lit!tle  hamlet  of  the  Agency  waa  in  a'  complete %ib^^ 
the  blacksmith's: shed,  in  particular,  vfia  a 'Soen^'^^f ^pl^{tk*a> 
tion  I  a  stcapping  liegro  was  dioei&g  a  horse ;  tM  ha&we^&F' 
wete  fabricating  iron  spoons  in  iTbksk  t6  m^t  leftd  !bt^l>tilli&t^. 
An  old  trapper,  .in>  lea^em  huntiiig-froek  atid'tnbcitiadiiJisr; 
had  placed  lus  rifle  agidxtst  a  workbench;  whyle  he  si]qpi«^ 
tended  the  operation,  and^  gossiped  ab^t .  bis  htl<Ltixi|g''di- 
ploits;  several  large  dog^ 'were ^lounging  in  and  oul  ^ty^e" 
shop,  or  sleeping  in  the  stiaiisbLiie«^hiie  a  IktlO'^nsfj  With' head 
cocked  on  one  dde«  and  one  eilr  erect,- was  w^hi^g,  ^tb^t^t 
curiosity  commbn  to  little  dogs,  the •  preoosd'itf  ^ho^i;g<ihe 
horse,  as  if  studying  t^e  art,  or  waiting  fori MHtttni  to -iM^teJd.' 

We  found  the  Count  and  his  companion,'  tli^iYittiK^, ' 
ready  for  the  loajrch.    As  they  intended  to  overtak^ihd  6^^;' 
and  pass  some  time  in  hunting  the  bufihlo  aiid  ihi»  #Kld  ^A^se, 
they  had  provided  themselves  accordingly  7  hiving,  itf  additida  * 
to  ike  steeds  which  they  used-  ^t  travelling,  ot^^  bf  prmie 
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^^i^iCfrhic^  {«?0r6  toiTWIdL  ttjbdn.on  the  ibaaroli^  and <ssly  to 
^  9iounted  fqr  tbe  oliaBA. . .     :  -s  .  • 

:.  .  Tb^<  ]:»ad,.9xvdreoi)^/. engaged. tike^ffiflfTicss  of  a  y&aog  man 
^si^aeid  4^p^ine, »  fafilf-breisd.  of  Etenok  and  Osage  engin.  He 
was  to  bo  a  Mnd  of  JfiekrO^all-^ock ;  to  cook,  to  hunt,  and  to 
take  carf^.Qf.tb^iboTB^s :  but' he  had  a  Yehemait  propensity  to 
4o  Qodikigy  h^mg  one  of  tibe  wortlikss  brood  engendei^ed  and 
brought  up  aiDoug  the  niiBsions.  He  ^nas,  moreover,  a  little 
spoiled,  bj  beii^i  reallj^  it  haofdaome  young  fellow,  an  Adouift 
of  the  frontier,  and  still  worse  by  fancying  himself  highly 
connected,  his  ^iater  being  eoncohtne  to  an  opulent  white 
teaser!.  -  ^       '.   •       . 

-.  -For  Qur  own  parta,  the  Oommissioner  and  myself  were 
desircHis,  before  settiiig  out,  to  procure  another  a.ttendant  well 
v^^r&ed  in  wopdrcraft^-who  might  serve  us  as  a  hunter ;  for  our 
li^le  Fr^iuchman  would  have  his  handft  fiill,'--^when  in  camp,  in 
cooking;  and  on  the  miurch,. in  taking  care  of  Xb&  pack-horses. 
Sooh  a,<^Qe  presented  himself,  or  ra^r  was  recommended  to 
us,  in  Pierre  BeattQ,.a  half-baceed  of  Erench  alid  Osage  parent- 
age. We  .were ,  a^dored  that  he  was  ac^sainted  with  all  parts 
of- the  country^  haTing  iraversed  it  in  ell  directions,  both  in 
hunting ,  land  w^  pa^e$ ;  that  he  would  be  of  use  both  as 
g^ide  audi  itj^te^^roter ;  amd  that  he  was  a  firBt-rate  hunter. 

I  confess  I, did'  not  like  his  looks  when  he  was  first  pre- 
seaited  to  nie.  He  ^as  lounging  about,  in  an  old  hunting- 
frock,  end'  met^ssses  or  leggina^of  diSf  r^skin,  soiled  and  greased, 
and  alinos^  japanned  by  coustsiiat'  use.  He  wap  apparently 
ab^ut  ihiir^-$k  years  of  a^e^  square  and  stron^y  bcuk.  His 
fe^^u^es  were>not  bad,  being  shaped  not  imlike  those  of  Na^ 
pojieon,  but  shai^ened  up,  with  hi^  Indian  cheek-bones. 
P^rhapa  the  dui^y  greenish  hue  of  has  complexion  aided  his 
resemblance  to^iSn  old  bronze  bust  I  had  seen  of  the  Emperor. 
H^  had, ;  howeye^,  a.  suUen,  satuurmaaie  expression,  set  off  by  a 
sJk^^qhed  woollepL  hat,- and  elf  looks  that  hung  about  his  ears. 

, .  3uch  was  the  appearance  of  the  man,  and  his  manners 
wfre -equally ^unprepossessing.  He  was  cold  and  laconic; 
made^  no ..  promises  or  ^professions;  stated  the  terms  he  re- 
quk^d  iot  the  services  of  himself  and  his  horse,  which  we 
ihaa^ak,  ^rather  high,  but  showed  no  disposition  to  abate  them, 
nor  ally  anxiety  to  secure  our  emj^y.  He  had  altogether 
moriOnOf  the  red  than  the. white  man  in  his  composition;  and 


13  A'ikJ^tr  oi(  itttt  PnjdntAs:- 

h^muld  bd  liAbld kh  take  66bie ^dden  disg^i^ Ot" ^^fli^^ti  ie^' 

ing  fin*  hii&self,  m&  htiag^'petfeetlj  lathdmid  (m^tlnd  j^raii^e^.   - 
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FRONTIER  SCteKES — ^A  LStCUBGUS  OF  THE  B9RI?E^— ^LYNCH^S  ^AW 
—  THE  DANGEk  OF  FINDING  A  HORSE -^  THE  YO^NG  Odi^SE,  . 

On  the  foU<M«i&g  imonmig  (Oct.  II),  Kvetve^e  '06f!tb^(1aiait^'% 
half-past  seyeQ:o'elock/ftAd  fode  tin-dugh  dide^¥H^bo€t€^p'%if 
alhsvial  aoil,  oi^drgfown  ^th  ireduittdaiit'Veg6ta$k^;iaM  4i^es 
of  an'  enoFDBous  sbe; •  •  Qua:  rottite  lay  parallS > to' tk^  W^srt-  \m^' 
of  the  ArkftBsa^,  oti  the  border^  •  of  wMdb  <  Hve^,  ti^ai^  th^ " ddn-^  ^ 
fkienoe  of  ihei  Bed  fork,  ^e  ^B^ect^d-tc^  ^i«ak#^i^  itudn 
body  of  rangers.    Fot  Bome  imles  ihe*  ctmnuy  i<rcLs  'ispiltikted* 
Tvidi  Creek  tnUagefi  and  fan!Q-i»mses,  the  inhaCita^tb  ^m}^^ 
appeared  to  hove  adopted,  witb'  ooxiside(vable£kdility»  'Ihe^nldl- 
ments  of  civilisatidii, '  and  to  have  tbrittBH*  itl  'Odnse^ueiK^/ 
Their  farms  were; well  6tocked,<  and  their  hou^^d  had  a;  \o6i  of 
comfort  and  abandanee.  -       '  i       •'• r    ,>. 

We  met  mtk  numbers  of  them  retnmaig  frotii  o^e  o£th^ 
gamd  games  of  ball,  for  ^vvliich  their  nation  is  cel^l^rstt&d. 
Some  were  on  foot,  some  on  horseback;  t&e latter,  OiOdtfaion- 
ally,  Yfiih  gally-dreased  females  behind  them.  They  af^  a 
^yelL-made  race,  muscular  and  eloselj  ;knit,  mih.  well-tdined 
thighs  and  legs.  They  haire  a  gipay  fdndbefis  foif  brilliaiit 
coloors- aad' gajr  decorations,  and  are  bright  and 'fan^&iil 
objects  irh^iseein  at  a  distance  on  the  pretini^.  One  had' a 
scarlet  handkerchief  bound  round  his  head,  surmountod  with 
a  tuft  of  blaok  leathers  like  a  ^ok's  tail ;  another  had  a  \?tiite 
hand)serdiief,  with  red  feathers;  while  a  third,  for  want  of  a 
^lume,  bad  sttuck  in  his  tmrban  a  brilliant  bUtch  of  sutoetclk'. 

On  the  veige  of  the  wilderness  we  paused  i<]0' inquire -our 
way  at  a  log-house,  owned  by  a  white  setftleror  squa^e^,  ia  tidl 
raw-boned  old  fellow,  with  red  hair,  a  lank  lantern  VisAge,  and 
an  iuTOterate  habit  of  winking  with  one  eye,  bb  if  evetything 
he  said  was  of  knowing  import.  He  was  in  a  towering  passion. 
One  of  his  horses  was  missing;  he  was  sure  it  had  been  stolen 
in  the  night  by  a  atraggling  party  of  Osages  encamped  in  a 
neighbouring  swamp :    but  he  would  hare  satiefisbetion !     He 


catsgjbitrdoiim  his  ride  &Q)n  tiU^  -^va^l,  tisMU*  invairiaJble)  enfoeeer 
of  right.  01^  wirong  uppa  the  froni^ie^  laad,  ihaTmg  siKldled  his 
steed,  was  about  to  sallj  forth  on  a  foraj  into  the  swamp; 
while  a  brother  squatter,  with  rifle  in  hand,  stood  ready  to 
accompany  him.  '    . 

We  endeavoured  to  calm  the  old  campaigner  of  the  prairies, 
by  suggesting 'that  his  horse  might  have  strayed  into  the 
neighbouring  woods ;  l)ut  he  had  the  frontier  propensity  to 
cbiargeieFery  thing  to  ihelndiftns»  and  XMHhing  Goold  diastiada 
him  £Fom.  cartyin^  Are  and  sword  into  the  swamp. 

After*  riding  a  few.nulesfiuthiear  we /lost  the  trail  of  ihe 
i^aixk  body  of  raugem^aad  beeaime  pei^lesed  by  a  Yartet)r  of 
tr^ks  made  by  t^e. Indians  and  seUkrs.  At  ies^th  doming 
tOiA  log-house  Inhabited  ;by  a  white  mail,  the  very  last  on  the 
ftfodtiar*  we  found  ithat.we  had  >waDdered  from  our  true  course. 
Takitig  [OS  baak'ior' some  distance,  be. again  brooght  tis  to  tii9 
rig^  tirail ;  putting  ouiraelves  upon  whidi«  we  took  our  final 
departure^  and  launched  into  the  broad  wilderness. 

The  troiil  k«ipt  coa  like  a  stra^liog  faotpatib,>oveir  hill  and 
dale,  through  brush  and  brake,  and  tangled  tbicket;  and  open 
pmHe.  In .  ti^veirsiuiig  :the  wilds  it  is  customary  for  a  party, 
either  of  horse,  or  footu  to  £(41ow  ea^  lOtherin  single'  fiie  like 
the  lAdiaus{  so  thatb  tho  leaders*  break- the  way  for  tiiose  who 
fo^ow,  and  lessea  iheix  labour  and  latigua  In  this  way, 
also,  the.iuuniber  of  a  patty  is  eooceaJbdy  the  whode  leoviBg^ 
but  oiie  4arrow  well-trampled  track  to  mark  their  eoorse. 

W^  had  not  long  regained  the  traHv  when,  on  emerging 
from  a  forest,  we  beheld  our  raw^boiied,  hard^winJung,  bard^ 
riding  knigbt^errant  of  tb6  frontier,!  descending  the  'slope  of 
a  hri]y  followed  foy  his  (ynnpainon  in  atms.  As  heidrew  near- 
to  us,  the  gaunlmt^sis  of  his  v^gme  and  xue^niess  of  hds  aspect 
reminded  me  of  the  description  of  the  hero  of  La  Manicha, 
and.he.wa^  equally  bent  on  a£&iirs..  of  doughty  enterprise^ 
being  #b<»it!  to .  penetroibe  the  thickets  of  the  penlons  swamp, 
with^  which  tihoi  enemy!  lay  ensconced. 

While  we  were  holding  a  parley  with  him  on*  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  we  descried  an  Osage  on  hoiseback  issuing  out  of  a 
skirt  of  wood  about  half  a  mUe  off,  and  kadang  a;  horse  by 
a  halter*  The  latter  was  immediately  i^cognieed'  by  our  hard- 
wixiking  friend  as  the  steied  of  which  he  was  in  qnest.    As  the 


0Mg6  dreiw  a«ar  I  waa  stniok  )ij  lais  ^pp^furai^. .,  Q^.j^n 
id99«t  Bmetf^Au  or  twaaty  ymi's  €^«^>  buA  weU  ^:i»^%9»,3qfi^ 
the  &ae  Bommi  oQun/Umme^  eomm^n  to  hi^  txil^t;  mAim^l»i 
irode  with  liis  bl^ket  wrapped  rauad  Iub  loiaai.<1^4.!Qi#ke4^^mlF 
would  hcLYti  famished  a.  snodel  for  a  st^Miaqr^  H&.waa<m(O»fiti0i 
on  a  beautiful  piebald  hor£ie»  aiuottled  vrbite  mA-h^xf^emb^^ 
tbo  wild  bread  of  the  prainaa«  decorated  witbiat  itaofpad  i^l}ar, 
from  which,  biiag  iu  Irout  a  toft  of  hprserhair  ^e^i^^^j^iMgbi) 
scarlet 

The  yoti^  rode  slowly  np  to  u»  witin  a(ftaii3(^!ope^  aiiir'^d 
signified,  bj  w^mi^  ofioux  intoipfeteir  Boatte;  that  the  thorax  jii9 
wa9  leadiag  had  wandered  tottbe^r  eadpi^a^he  waA-.n^pr.e^ 
his  way  to  conduot  him  back  to  hia  OF«nei%   .<       t;    .    .   > 

X  had  eii^eoted  to  witness  a^.  e^r^^ioo.  olig^^^^df^^oa 
the  pairt  of  our  hard-favoured  cavaliery  buit  toany-QuiTprif^  tim 
old  iiieUow  brokiOi  ojut ,  inito  t»  ^jiiriQU9  podaion»  H^  de^^a^-  f)^ 
the  Indiana  had  eaia^i^d off  hia  horeo;  in.  the  Big)ft„.\fiU^ftba 
intontion.  of  bringing  him  home  iatbia:  morr^ing*  and  efj^Qi^g 
a  reward  for  fin^g  him^;  a.oonunon  pfra^tice^  ,a^  ho  n^aijpf^i 
acQ^ng  the  Indiapa.  Ha  was,  tborefoijfii,  for  tijiing  tbo?  jaw?g 
Indian  to  a  tree  and  giting  him  a  sound  lashiipig;  ^nd  .im 
quite  surprised  at  the  burst  of  indignation,  whieh  l^s,  ]^^M 
mode  of  requiting  a  a^^rvieo:  drew  from  >ua,  Sw^»  .howoivar)  ip 
too  often  the  administration  of  law  on  the  frontier, — "  Lynch's 
law,"  as  it  is  technically  termed,  in  which  the  plaintiff  is  apt 
to  be  witness,  jury,  judge,  and  e^eoutioner,  and  the  defendant 
to  be  convicted  and  punished  on  mere  presumption ;  and  in 
this  way,  I  am  convinced,  are  occasioned  many  of  l3io^e  Heart- 
burnings and  resentments  among  the  Indians,  which  lead  to 
retaliation,  and  end  in  Indian  wars.  When  I  compared:  the 
opan,  nobli^ooimten^bucfi,  and  frank  d0meai¥mr  of  tha  jif^mig 
Osagii,  with  tha  sinister  viaag^a^d  hjghihandod  condi^c^ofvtha 
frontLa£«man,  Ifelfr  little  doubjt)  oi^.whos^.  ha^kAil^.w^wld 
be  most  m,eritoriQualy  beatowed.  •     •      .j   . 

Being  thus,  obliged  to  ccmtent.himself  with  4^3  trif309iVpr]^.af 
his  horse,  without  the  pleasura  osf  doggij^gtha.  ^iida^.wto^^^ 
bai*gain,  the  old  Lycurgus,  or  rather  Draco,,.<Kf  tha,if:)9i|(^^i^ 
set  off. growling  on  his'  return  homaward*,  i&Uo^F^d  <  ):gf  his 
brother  squatter,  ...  ....  ...     ,: 

As  for  the  youthful  Osaggf  we  wore  alLjreg^saoaaad^^thhi 
favour;   the  young  Count  especially,,  wiib  [the  apn^»i;hi» 
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ptcfpet  to  bis  age  aad  kicident  to  hiS'  charaotor,  had  tftkdu 
quite  a^  fani^  to  faink  Nothing  would  suit  but  he  must  have 
the  young  Osage  as  a  compaaion  and  squire  in  liie  expedition 
into  l^e  fvildemess.  The  youth  vrais  easily  tempted,  and^  "vrith 
^e  ptx)epeot-  of  a  safe  range  over-  the  buffalo  prairies  and  the 
promise  of  a  new  blanket,  he  turned  his'  bridle,  left  the  swamp 
and  the  encampment  of  his  fiiends  behind  him,  and  set  oil? 
to  follow  the  Count  in  hie  wanderings  in  quest  of  the  Osage 
hunters. 

Such  is  the^  glorious  independence  of  man  in  a  savage 
state.  This  youth,  with  his  rifle,  his  blanket,  and  his  horse, 
was  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  rore  the  world ;  he  carried 
all  his  worldly  effects  with  him,  and  in  tho  absence  of  arti- 
fidal  wants  possessed  ike  great  secret  of  personal  freedom. 
We  of  society  are*  skTee,  not  so  mueh  to  others  as  to  our- 
selves ;  our  superfluities  are  the  chains  that  bind  us,  impeding 
every  movement  of  our  bodies  and  thwarting  every  impulse  of 
mir  souls.  Such;  at  least,  were  my  speculations  at  the  time, 
though  I  am  not  sum  but  that*  they  took  their  tone  from  the 
en!thusiasm  of  the  young  Count,  who  seemed  more  etichanted* 
than  ever  with  the  wild  chivalry  of  the  prairies,  and  talked  of 
putting  on  the  Indian  dress  and  adopting  the  Indian  habits 
during  the  time  he  hoped  to  pass-  with  ihe  Osages. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


TBAIIi  OF  THK  OSAGE  HUNTERS — DEPARTURE  OF  THE  COUNT  ANB 
HIS  PARTY — ^A  DESERTED  WAR-CAMP — ^A  VAGRAMT  DOG — THE 
ENCAMPMENT. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  the  trail  we  were  pursuing  was 
crossed  by  another,  which  struck  off  through  the  forest  to  the 
west  in  a  direct  course  for  the  Arkansas  River.  Beatte,  our 
haK-breed,  after  considering  it  for  a  moment,  pronounced  it 
the  twdl  of  the  Osage  hunters,  and  that  it  must  lead  to  the 
place  where  they  had  forded  the  river  on  their  way  t6  the 
hunting  grounds. 

Here  then  the  young  Count  and  his  companion  came  to  a 
halt,  and  prepared  to  take  leave  of  us.  The  most  experienced 
frontiersmen  in  the  troop  remonstrated  on  the  hazard  of  the 
undertaking.     They  were  about  to  throw  themselves  loose  in 
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the  wilderness,  with  no  otlier  guides,  guards,  or  attendants, 
than  a  young  ignorant  half-breed,  and  a  still  younger  Indian. 
They  were  embarrassed  by  a  pack-horse  and  two  led  horses, 
with  which  they  would  have  to  make  their  way  through  matted 
forests,  and  across  rivers  and  morasses.  The  Osages  and 
Pawnees  were  at  war,  and  they  might  fall  in  with  some  war- 
rior party  of  the  latter,  who  are  ferocious  foes ;  besides,  their 
small  number  and  their  valuable  horses  would  form  a  great 
temptation  to  some  of  the  straggling  bands  of  Osages  loitering 
about  the  frontier,  who  might  rob  tiiem  of  their  horses  in  the 
night,  and  leave  them  destitute  and  on  foot  in  the  midst  of 
the  prairies. 

Nothing,  however,  could  restrain  the  romantic  ardour  of 
the  Count  for  a  campaign  of  buffalo-hunting  with  the  Osages, 
and  he  had  a  game  spirit  that  seemed  always  stimulated  by 
the  idea  of  danger.  His  travelling  companion,  of  discreeter 
age  and  calmer  temperament,  was  convinced  of  the  i^ashness 
of  the  enterprise ;  but  he  could  not  control  the  impetuous 
zeal  of  his  youthful  friend,  and  he  was  too  loyal  to  leave  him 
to  pursue  his  hazardous  scheme  alone.  To  our  great  regret, 
therefore,  we  saw  them  abandon  the  protection  of  our  escort, 
and  strike  off  on  their  haphazard  expedition.  The  old  hunt- 
ers of  our  party  shook  their  heads,  and  our  half-breed,  Beatte, 
predicted  all  kinds  of  trouble  to  them ;  my  only  hope  was, 
that  they  would  soon  meet  with  perplexities  enough  to  cool 
the  impetuosity  of  the  young  Count,  and  induce  him  to  rejoin 
us.  With  this  idea  we  travelled  slowly,  and  made  a  consider- 
able halt  at  noon.  After  resuming  our  march,  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  Arkansas.  It  presented  a  broad  and  rapid  stream, 
bordered  by  a  beach  of  fine  sand,  overgrown  with  willows  and 
cotton-wood  trees.  Beyond  the  river,  the  eye  wandered  over 
a  beautiful  champaign  country,  of  flowery  plains  and  sloping 
uplands,  diversified  by  groves  and  clumps  of  trees,  and  long 
screens  of  woodland ;  the  whole  wearing  the  aspect  of  com- 
plete, and  even  ornamental  cultivation,  instead  of  native 
wildness.  Not  far  from  the  river,  on  an  open  eminence,  we 
passed  through  the  recently  deserted  camping  place  of  an 
Osage  war-party.  The  frames  of  the  tents  or  wigwams  re- 
mained, consisting  of  poles  bent  into  an  arch,  with  each  end 
stuck  into  the  ground :  these  are  intertwined  with  twigs  and 
branches,  and  covered  with  bark  and  sldns.     Those  expe- 
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rienced  in  Indian  lore  can  ascertain  the  tribe,  and  Tvhether 
on  a  hunting  or  a  warlike  expedition,  by  the  shape  and  dis- 
position of  the  wigwams.  Beatte  pointed  out  to  us,  in  the 
present  skeleton  camp,  the  wigwam  in  which  the  chiefs  had 
held  their  consultations  round  the  council  fire ;  and  an  open 
area,  well  trampled  down,  on  which  the  grand  war-dance  had 
been  performed. 

^  Pursuing  our  journey,  as  we  were  passing  through  a  forest 
we  were  met  by  a  forlorn,  half-famished  dog,  who  came 
rambling  along  the  trail,  mth  inflamed  eyes  and  bewildered 
look.  Though  nearly  trampled  upon  by  the  foremost  rangers, 
he  took  notice  of  no  one,  but  rambled  heedlessly  among  the 
horses.  The  cry  of  "  mad  dog"  was  immediately  raised,  and 
one  of  the  rangers  levelled  his  rifle,  but  was  stayed  by  the 
€ver-ready  humanity  of  the  Commissioner.  "He  is  blind!" 
said  he  "  It  is  the  dog  of  some  poor  Indian,  following  his 
master  by  the  scent.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  kill  so  faithful 
an  animal."  The  ranger  shouldered  his  rifle,  the  dog  blun- 
dered blindly  through  the  cavalcade  imhurt,  and  keeping  his 
nose  to  the  ground,  continued  his  course  along  the  trail, 
fording  a  rare  instance  of  a  dog  surviving  a  bad  name. 

About  three  o'clock,  we  came  to  a  recent  camping-place 
of  the  company  of  rangers :  the  brands  of  one  of  their  fires 
were  still  smoking;  so  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Beatte,  they  could  not  have  passed  on  above  a  day  previously. 
As  there  was  a  fine  stream  of  water  close  by,  and  plenty  of 
pea-vines  for  the  horses,  we  encamped  here  for  the  night. 

We  had  not  been  here  long,  when  we  heard  a  halloo  from 
a  distance,  and  beheld  the  young  Count  and  his  party  ad- 
vancing through  the  forest.  We  welcomed  them  to  the  camp 
with  heart-felt  satisfaction  ;  for  their  departure  upon  so 
hazardous  an  expedition  had  caused  us  great  uneasiness.  A 
fihort  experiment  had  convinced  them  of  the  toil  and  diffi 
<nilty  of  inexperienced  travellers  like  themselves  making 
their  way  through  the  wilderness  with  such  a  train  of  horses, 
and  such  slender  attendance.  Fortunately,  they  determined 
to  rejoin  us  before  nightfall ;  one  night's  camping  out  might 
have  cost  them  their  horses.  The  Count  had  prevailed  upon 
his  protege  and  esquire,  the  young  Osage,  to  continue  with 
him,  and  still  calculated  upon  achieving  great  exploits  vnth 
his  assistance  on  the  buffalo  prairies. 

0 
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CHAPTER  yil 

KSWS  09  THE  RAHOSBfr— THE  OOUNT  AM0  HIS  INBiUN  S<|DaaUE«-*- 
HAIiT  IN  THB  WOOBS^-^^WOODLANB  SO«{NE-*-^SAaB  YmU-OSr^ 
OSAGE  YISITOBS  AT  OVR  EYSNINO  CA3CF. 

In  the  morning  early  (Oct.  12),  the  two  Creeks  Who  had 
been  aest  express  by  the  commander  of  Fort  Gibson  to  stop 
ih.e  company  of  rangers;*  arrived  at  our  encampment  on  their 
return.  They  had  left  the  company  encamped  ahotit  fi% 
miles  distant,  in  a  fine  place  on  uie  Arkansas,  ahoundii^  ai 
^me,  where  they  intended  to  a^rait  our  arrival.  This  ne^ 
spread  animation  throughout  our  party»  and  if  e  set  out  on  our 
march  atsuanse,  with  r^^newed  spirit. 

In  mounting  our  steeds,  the  young  Osage  attempted  to 
throw  a  blanket  upon  his  wild  horse.  The  fine,  sensitiire 
animal  took  bright,  reared  and  recoiled.  The  attitudes  bf.the 
wild  horse  and  the  almost  nalied  savage  would  have  formed 
studies  for  a  painter  or  a  statuaiy. 

I  often  %pleased  myself  in  the  course  of  our  march  Wiii 
noticing  the  appearance  of  the  young  Coimt  and  his  n^fWly 
-enlisted  follower,  as  they  rode  before  me.  Never  was  jn-eux 
ekevaUsr  better  suited  with  an  esquire.  The  C^unt  was  wdl 
mounted,  and,  as  I  have  before  observed,  was  a  bold  and 
graceM  rider.  He  was  fond»  too,  of  caracoling  Hs.^ots^, 
-and  dadhing  about  in  the  buoyancy  of  youthful  spirits.  His 
dress  was  a  gay  Indian  hunting^frock  of  dressed  4eerrskil2, 
netting  well  to  the  shape,  dyed  of  a  beautiful  pui^le,  and 
JanoifaUy  emWoidered  with  silks  of  various  colours ;.  as  if  it 
had  beiKi  the  work  of  some  Indian  beauty  to  decoratie  a 
iieiyorite  chief.  With  tliis  he  wore  leathern  pantfilooiis  axid 
moccasons,  a  foraging  cap,  and  a  double-barrelled  gqii  .sluxig 
by  a  bandoleer  athwart  his  back;  so  that  he.yas  v^nite  a 
pioturesque  figure  as  he-  managed  gracefully  hi?  spirited 

TheToaiig  Osage  would  ride  ^ck>se  belling  ,?i^xi^sO^ '*^ 
"^Id  and  beautifully  mottled. horse,  which  !W£fS,  df^ccocii^  w^ 
^cnmscm  ^tafts  of  hair.  <He  rode^wdth  ^is  ^'ely;^g||ed  he^ 
4Rid  bait  naked ;  hisrblanket  beii^g  girt  roun^  m^  \^^^.  ~Be 
^eanied  his  rifle  iao*e  hand,  ajj^^nanflyge^.'h^l^^^ 
other^  and  seemed  ready,  ^lo  dael^  off.  at  a  jxm^a0^y(sf^f^f 
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with  his  youthful  leader,  on  any  maacap  foray  or  scamper. 
The  Count,  with  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  youth,  pro- 
misisd  himself  many  hftrdy  adv^entnres  and  expkits  in  company 
Ydik  his  youthful  ^^ brave,"  ^en  we  should  got  among  the 
bufiGedoes  in  the  Pawnee  hunting-grounds* 

After  riding  some  distance,  we  crossed  a  narrow,  deep 
stream,  upon  a  solid  bridge,  the  remains  of  an  old  bearer 
dam ;  the  industrious  community  which  had  constructed  it 
had  all  been  destroyed.  Above  us,  a  streaming  flight  of  \nld 
geese,  high  in  air,  and  making  a  vociferous  noise,  gave  note 
of  the  waning  year. 

About  half-past  ten  o'clock  we  made  a  halt  in  a  forest, 
where  there  was  abundance  of' the  pea-vitie.  Here  we  turned 
the  horses  loose  to  ginze.  A  fire  was  made,  water  procured 
from  an  adjacent  spring,  and  in  a  short  time  our  little 
Frenchman,  Tonlsh,  had  a  pot  of  c<rffee  prepared  for  our 
refreshment.  While  partaiking  of  it,  we  weore  joined  by 
an  old  Osage,  one  of  a  small  hunting*partywho  had  recently- 
passed  this  way.  He  was  in  search  of  his  horse,  which  hed 
wandered  away,  or  been  stolen.  Oar  half-bre^d,  Beatte, 
made  a  wry  face  on  hearing  of  Osage  hunters  in  this  di- 
rection. "  Until  we  pass  those  hunters,'*  said  he,  *'  we  shall 
see  no  buffaloes.  They  frighten  away  every  thing,  like  a 
prairie  on  fire." 

The  morning  rep^flt  being  over,  the  party  atnnsed  them- 
selves in  various  wiays.  Some  shot  with  their  lifles  at  a 
mark,  others  lay  asleep  half*buried  in  the  deep  bed  of  foliage, 
with  tbeii-  heads  Testing  oH  their  isaddles;  othei^  gossapid 
round  the  'fire  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  which  sent  up  wreaths 
of  blue  smoke  among  the  branches.  The  horees  hsmqvL&bdd 
luxuriously  on  the  pea-vifles,  aAd  some  lay  down  and  rolled 
amongst  them. 

We  were  overshadowed  by  lofty  trees,  witii  stndght, 
smooth  trunks,  like  stately  oolUmsis ;  and  ast  the  .  glancing 
rays  of  the  sun  shone  through  the  transparent  leaves,  tinl^d 
with  the  maiiy-bdlDured  haes  of  fiutanm,  I  was*  remjiaded  of 
the  effect  of  sun^inc  among  th^  stained  windows' end  cluster- 
ing colilmns  of  a  ObtMc  eath<^dral.  Indeed  there  is  .a 
grandeur' and  sdlemnity  in  our  spaiciousr  fbrests  «f  tiie  Wast, 
that  awaketis  in  me  the  sb,me  feeling  I  have'8xpeilient)ed<;9ii 
those  vast  and  ienet^Me  piks,  an4  liie 'smmd^of  ^&.:T?^d 
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sweeping   through   them    supplies    (Kcasianally  .  th^.t^fke^p 
breatiiings  of  the  organ.  .    .;.   .-.    'U  • 

About  noon  the  bugle  sounded  to  h(Mfse,.;and.vTe7TFQre 
again  on  the  mairdi,  hoping  to  aizive  at  the  eoboai^pjp^iit-of 
the  rangers  before  nighty  as  the  old  Osage  bad  lus^uir^  ^M 
vfos  not  above  ten  or  twelve  miles  distaiKt...  inourrpiraf^e 
through  a  forest  \fe  passed  by  a  lonely  pool»  covetrod  .tvi^lv  ;the 
most  magnificenti  inrater^iilies  i  had  ever  beheld  ;.4J0Qiong.yfbi£h 
swam  several  wood-ducks,  one  of  thie  most  bealutiful  I  of  water- 
fowl, remarkable  for  the  graoefulness  and  briUiancy  j^fj-itB 
plumage.  -i      •  ,  5..,,!;:  . 

A^r  proceeding,  some  distance  flafc'thei;)(rd><^m0.d0^m 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas^  at  a  place  wher0..ti»^]»s  of 
numerous  horses,  all  entering  the. watery  8how^.:w)%9r<e  & 
party  of  Osage  himteirB  had  reaentliy  orossed  the  nyidr  on 
their  way  to  the  bu£6do  <  range.  After  lettilDg  ^uT;  iH^iises 
drink  in  the  river,  we  continued  along  its  bank  iipriA-gpace, 
and  then  across  prairies,  whe(re  we  saw  a  distant  ^ijtobs, 
which  we  hoped  might  proceed  from  the  encampniAiit  o^itbfi 
rangiers.  Fdlowiag  what  we  supposed  to  <  boi  their  ■  trmu  we 
came  to  a  meadow  in  which  were>  a  numbec  of  bto^raea  .gramg : 
they  were  not,  however,  the  horsea.of  the  .troop^  cA , little 
ikrther  on  we  reached  a  straggling ;  Obt^  >vi]yi^6,/  oi^  the 
banks  of  the  Arkansas.  Our  arrival  created;  quite  ,a  gen^atiim. 
A  number  of  eld  me^  eame  forward*  and  «hook.  b<#ds  ^tb  .^ 
all  severally;  while  the  woihen  and.  GhUdreuifj^jdle^i  to- 
gether in  groups,  stsnring  at  us  wildly,  ohattemgav^^l^v^bipg 
among  themselves.  We  found  that*  ali  the  ]ft>ung.  m^n^  of  the 
village  had  departed  on  a  hunting  expediiioiii,  .^l^vir^g-  the 
women  and  children  and  old  men  behmd^  Mer»  tl^  jCom 
missioner  made  a  speech  from  on.hor8ebaek,;info3:ipiif)g  his 
hearers  of  the  purport  of  his  mission,  t<^  protnotei  a-  gemend 
peace  among  the  tribes  of  the  West,  and  uiging  ,tbem  to  lay 
aside  all  warlike  and  bleodithirsty  notions^  arfdi^lSiet) to  fifiake 
any  wanton  attacks  upon  the  Pawnees,  r  TSiWiiSpeecb  lipix^ 
inteorpreted  by  Beatte,  seemed  ioi have  a.D4ost'pac%^ng  effect 
uponthe  mukitnide,  who  pronmedrfaithfuU^jtibftt^-AgifftVrBsin 
them  lay,  the  peace  8h(^d  not  be  tlistivrbed.;<  land,  /indeed 
their  age  and'  sex  gave  some  reesofla  tOitr}}$^jtb^jihe^^f;9ald 
keep  their  word. '  </       ire        :.-  .v,;    /.(mi    1.., 

Btill  hoping  ito  ixeach  the  camf.  of -/the  ^  jas^r^  Rotate 
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nigtrtfall;  w&  jpufihed  on  until  :tw3ight,  irheii  we  were  obliged 
to  halt  on  the  borders  of  a  mvine.  The  rangers  bivooacked 
under  tre^i^,-  at^tbe*  bottom  of  the  dell,  while  we  pitched  our 
tenft'  <»ti- •' a; ^ttftky  t knoll  near  a  ranning  stream.  The  night 
cfBux^  'oni'd^k'tatid'  o^eroast,  wibh  flying  clouds,  and  much 
appear^Koe  0^  raiia;  The  fires  of  the  rangers  burnt  Innghtlj 
in  ith^  doil,'  and  threw  strong  masses  of  light  upon  the  robber- 
lo^Uing  gromps  that  were  cooking,  eating,  and  drinking  arouBd 
th^tu:  -  Td  udd  to  thewildness'of  the  scene,  severed  Oeage 
Ilndknd, "tisitoib  from  the* vilh^  we  had  paissed^  were  min- 
gled among  the  men.  Three  of  them  came  and  seated  them- 
^dl'?fes-by»oiirflrei  They  watched  erers^  thing  4hat  was  going 
on^flbdabd't^emin  ^ileuoe,  and'- looked  like  figures  ^f  ixK>nu 
"m&its^^'hikmtei.^-  We 'gaye  them  fend,  ^nd,  what  they  moat 
feli^hed,  '(^ffde;-  for  the- Indians  ^  partake  in  the  universal 
fonldfless  for^tMs  beverage,  which  pervades  the  West  When 
tlieji  ""hllsd'^  "madid  iiheir  auppes,  they  stretched  themselves^  side 
by'  ^i<te,  belbf^  idie^  ^-e,  and  'began  «:  low  nasal  chanty'  dijum 
minj^  withfi  their 'hands  ^apon  their' breasts,  by  way  of  accom 
panitnentt^  "Their  'Chant  seemed  to  eeusist 'of  aregular  staves^ 
ev*^^  5ne'tertiiitiathigrnot.in  a»  melodious  oadesuse,  but  in  the 
dbhiptf  intefJ<^t^oa  '*^  Huh ! "  uttened  almost  like  a  hicoup.  This 
libanfl;  we- Were  told  'by  our  interpreter^  Beatte,  related  to 
cN]tMve^,'a«i¥>>jappeiimnc8,  our  treatment' of  them,'  and  all 
th^t ' ti^^'knew^  of : ouv > plans.  In  one  part  they  spoke  of  the 
ybuiig'Smkili^ -^iftini&e  {luimated  ehamcte^  land  eagerness  for 
Iiidklti-'e^erp|tifs(&'had  struck  "their  fanoy^mid  they,  indulged 
ik  some'v^^gery  abdiit'hioi  abd  the  /young  Indian  beaurties, 
€fafat  ptddube^  gr^'  soerrimeiKt  among  ouar  half<-breeds. 

'  '  Tbi^  liiode  of  improvising  is.  oiMnmon  thr6nghout  the 
i^^vaigd  tribes ;  ^d  in  this  way,  with-  a  few  simple  Inflectioiis 
ef  the  void^,  they  chant  all  their  exploits  an  war  and  hun^g, 
fr^d J* o^(3asio)i£iUy  indulge  in  a  vein,  of  comic  humour  and.  dry 

''8lEitdte;'to'Whibh  the  Itidiaiis  appear*  to  m^e  much 'more  prone 
•thai  4s 'gdiaeiMtily  imagined.' 

'  ^^'  ii^  fabt; '-^^  Indians  ithatt  -I  have,  had  an.  opportunity  of 
/fiet^n^^^inreMi'life  are' quite  differeoit  fTomi-thoi^e  desctribed  in 

''^bfet^yJ'fTheJf'  nte  by  no   means 'the  .stoics  that  they  are 

>  t^'pfes&tkeSt )  talciturn,  umbending,  without  a  tear  or.  a  smile. 
Taciturn  they  are,  it  is  true,  when  in  company  with  white 

^'iiibh!,  #hQ^  goodJw31  l^ey  distrust,  and  'whose  langtuage  they 
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do  not  trndexstand ;  but  tlie  white  nym  is  eqviaHy  taiditom 
under  like  circumstances.  Wben  the  Indians  are  among 
themselves,  however,  there  oannot  be  greater  gossips.  '  Hafi 
their  time  is  taken  up  in  talking  oiver  their  adventures  in  war 
and  hunting,  and  in  telling  whimsical  stories.  They  are 
great  mimics  and  buffoons,  also,  and  enteartain  themselves 
excessively  at  the  expense  of  the  whites  with  whom  they  have 
associated,  and  who  have  supposed  them  impfressed  witii  pro- 
found respect  for  their  grandeur  and  dignity.  They  sate 
curious  observers,  noting  every  thing  in  silence,  but  with  a 
keen  and  watchful  eye ;  occasionally  exchanging  a  glance  or 
a  grunt  with  each  other,  when  any  thing  particularly  strikes 
them :  but  reserving  all  comments  until  th^  are-  alcme. 
Then  it  is  that  they  give  full  scope  to  criticism,  satire, 
mimiciy.  and  mirth. 

In  the  course  of  my  journey  along  the  frontier,  I  have 
had  repeated  opportunities  of  noticing  their  excitability  and 
boisterous  merriment  at  their  games ;  and  have  occasioaialiy 
noticed  a  group  of  Oss^es  sitting  round  a  fire  until  a  kte 
hour  of  the  night,  engaged  in  thiO  most  animated  and- Hvely 
conversation,  and  at  times  making  the  woods  resound  widi 
peals  of  laughter.  As  to  tears,  they  have  th^m  in  abon* 
dance,  both  real  and  affected ;  at  times  thev  make  a  merit  of 
them.  No  one  weeps  more  bitterly  or  promsely  at  the  death 
of  a  relative  or  friend ;  and  they  have  stated  times  when*  they 
repair  to  howl  and  lament  at  their  graves.  I  have*  heaard 
doleful  wailings  at  daybreak,  in  the  neighbouri&g  Indian 
villages,  made  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  go  out  at  that 
hour  into  the  fields  to  mourn  and  weep  for  the  dead :  at  such 
times,  I  am  told,  the  tears  will  stream  down  their  cheeks  in 
torrents. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  Indian  of  poetical  fiction  is  like 
the  shepherd  of  pastoral  ronmnee, — a  mere  penxmifioaEtion  of 
imaginary  attributes. 

The  nasal  chant  of  our  Oss^e  guei^  gradeially  died 
away ;  they  covered  their  heads  with  tiiair  blankets  and  fell 
fast  asleep,  and  in  a  little  while  all  was  silent,  excepting  the 
pattering  of  scattered  rain-drops  upon  our  tent. 

In  the  morning  our  Indian  visitors  breakfitsted  wiHl  us, 
but  the  young  Osage  who  was  to  act  as  esquire  to  the  Gotmtin 
his  knight-errantry  on  the  prairies  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 


Hi^'iwiJd  horary  too,  wa»  nussiBg,  and,  alter  maaiy  coQJectar«s» 
w^  ^emQ  tQ  tbe  ooa$lusion  that  he  bad  takea  **  Indian  leave '' 
c£  MS  in  th^,nighjt«.  We  afterwards  aseertainjed  that  he  had 
li^ea  pecsoaded  ae  to  do  by  the  Osages  we  had  recently  met 
ivith,  who  had  represented  to  him  the  perils  that  would  attend 
him  ini  an  expedition  to. the  Pawnee  hunting*grounda,  where 
be<  might  fall  into,  the  hands  of  the  implaoable  enemies  of  his 
tcibe;  aed^  what  was.  scarcely  less  to  be  apprehended,  the 
aM$i(3f^»tQ3  tQ>whidi  he. would  be  subjected  fixmi  the  capricious 
and  overbearing  conduct  of  the  white  men;  who,  as  I  have 
witnessed  in  my  own  short  experience,  are  prone  to  treat  the 
poor  XndiaaBSf  as  little  better  than  brute  animals.  Indeed,  he 
had  had  a  specimen  of  it  himself  in  the  nan^ow  escape  he  made 
fcom  the  iaflietaon  of  '*  Lynches  law,"  by  the  hard- winking 
worthy  of  the  frontier,  for  the  flagitious  crime  of  Ending  a 
stray  horse< 

Xhe  disappea^rance  of  the  youtb  was  geiiarally  regretted  by 
our  pai^,  for  we  had  all  taken  a  great  feuacy  to  him  from  his 
haodsomO).  franic,  and  manly  appearance,  and  the  easy  grace  of 
hia  depiurtpkent.  He  waa  indeed  a  native-born  genUaman .  By 
none,  bawevei*,  wa^he  so  muoK  lamented  aa  by  the  young  Couut, 
who  thus  suddenly  found  himself  deprived  of  his  esquire.  1 
vegrei^d  the  departwre  of  the  Osage  for  his  oMm  sake,  for  we 
should  have  checiahed  lum  throughout  the  expedition ;  and  I 
am  convinced,  from  the  munificent  spirit  of  his  patron,  he 
weoid  haw^  rert^umed  to  his  tribe  laden  with  wealth  of  beads 
md  trinkelis  and  Indian  blankets. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  HONEY  CAMP. 


Xhj£.  weather,  which  had  been  rainy  in  the  night,  having  held 
up,  we  resumed  our  march  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning* 
in  confident  hope  of  soon  arriving  at  tlie  encampment  of  the 
iimgers.  We.  had  not,  ridden  above  three  or  four  miles  when, 
we  came  to  .a.lairga  tree  which  had  been  recently  felled  by  aa 
axe,  for  the  wild  honey  contained  in  the  hollow  of  its  trunk,, 
sevexal  broken  flakes  of  which  still  remained.  We  now  felt 
sure  that  the  camp  could  not  be  far  distant.  About  a  coupla 
of  miles  furthei'  $omc  of  the  rangers  set  up  a  shout»  and  pointed 
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to^  immbdt  of  hoi^se^  grazing  iA  a^ifooi^ihMam::  A  £ewfftGcesr 
brou^t  us  to^e  browiof  an.elevaMdfiiiigs;  ¥?h3BQ6VKretl<^ek9i 
down  upon  -  the  encampluient  It  wrb  a  wild  i  iMsmdit  »cnr  Bobia 
Hood  sc^e.  In- a  beaotifcd  open  fel^est;  trknrersedril)^  axTam- 
ning  stream,  were  booths  of  bark  and  branekesj  %iiid  tj&M  e£ 
blankets*  temporary  sfaeiliers  irovti  dhe  <  Teoent  i  ra&n^  i  to '  the 
ran^xs  commoniy  bivooac  in  the ' open  air.  '•  Tk«re!wate  gpaitqm 
of  raagecs  in  ererj  kind  of  nncouih  gavb.  iSome  weiir6>ooeidng 
at  lai^e  fires  made  at  the  feet  of  trees;  ^  8Gmeiirer&  istr^^idiif 
and  dressing  deer-skius;  some  were  shooting  at  a  mark,  and 
some  lying  about  on  the  grass.  Venison  jerked,  and  hung  on 
frames,  was  drying  over'theeriibers  hi  bne  place;  in  another 
lay  carcases  recently  brought  in  by  the  hunters.  Stacks  of 
rifles  were  leaning  against  the  trunl^  of  the  trees^  and  saddles, 
bridles,  «nd  poWder-homff  hanging  abbve  *fhem,  ^ife  t^e 
horsed  were  grazing  here  and  there  iamtjng  the  thiiskets.'  '  ; ' 
Ouf  awital  waff '  ^eeted  With^aceldtottticlii; '  Th^  rangers 
crowded  about  their  cotnrades  tb  inqhire  then^i/^rs  ftfeto'^flie 
f6rt :  •  fbr  our  own  part',  wer  \tei'e  redeired  in  frank  sinig}e'liuiit4i''s 
style  by  Captain  B\fMin,  the  cofmiiiandei*  of  the'^ijajfftiAfi^isi'Wm 
abdtit-  foirty  years  of  age,  vigorous"  and  ketit:^.;  ^His  !5lfe'lkd 
been  chiefly  passed  on- thefroMier,  bc<5asl6totofy  id^^IMfa^ 
w&r&re,  so  that  he  was  a  thoi^oUgh'Wiobdsfittih  and*'  fiiit-^falis? 
hunter.  He  tWis  equipped  in  clmracter-^in  !^^enl%uitting^ 
shirt  feind  leggins,  atad' a  leathern  fbragiiig'-^Cttp.  ■'''^'' 
'  Whfle  we  werfecJ^nvetsirig^ithtl^  Captain,  a  ireteiiaril!^ 
man  approached,  whose  whole  dppearanefe  struck  mteV'lTie/w^ 
of  thd  triiddle  si^e,  but  tough  and  weather-proVcd'; '«''iiea* 
partly  bald  and  gtoii^hed  with  loose  iron-gi^y  Ibcks;  aiid^  6i^ 
black  eye,  beaming  with  youthful  spirit:  Mis  dr^si'was  srAilaJr 
to  that  of  the  Captatin;  a  riflo  shiH  and 'leges' of  ^d^stedldeer* 
skin,  that  had  evidently  seen  service ;  a  pow^er-ifc^rti^iite'Shiiigf 
by  his  side,  a  hunting-knife  stticfc  in  biis  belt,- ^d^^ln 'His  Kind 
was  an  ancient  and  trusty  lifle,  dottbtl^'asi  d^f'tid  hSith  as" a 
bosom  friend.  He  asked  permission  to  go  hunting,  wM^h'^JWk^* 
readity  granted.  ''That's old  Ryat^,"  sdM  fH^  dapteSii^en 
he'  had  gone;  •*  there's  nbt  ft  better  hUntet;  iri^-glfel^cil^l);  he¥ 
sure  to  bririg  in  ganie.^'  -'  'i'lh.  >i(;  r;j .  /  ; .  .i'. 

In  a  litile  wbae"  otir  faefe^hor^fes  W^rb  iiiflbadcf*  totf  turned' 
Ibcfee  to  reyelAiiibng  the  pea-tines.'  Olit^1fenfe\*tli^  t)i^ed'5  ^^r 
fire  made ;  the  hi^f  of  a  ^6r  had  *fe^^n  ritrtA  ^  ii#*from  Hie 
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Ckptitm'd  Ifodge ;  Beatte  brosght  in  a  oouple  of  vrild  turkeys ; 
Ibe'epits  "were  laden,  and  tkecamp^kettle crammed  with  meat; 
and  to  drown  our  luxnriesv  a  basin  filled  with  great  flakes  of 
dfilicious  httoey,  the  spoils*  of  a  plundered  bee-tree,  was  given 
us  hfiQue  of  the  dangers 

;  Our  little  Frenchmam^  Tonish,  was  in  an  ecstasy,  and  tuck- 
i3ig'<a|i  hia>8l6€Y«s  to  the  elbows,  set  to  work  to  make  a  display 
of'his  culimarjskffl,  on-  which  he  prided  himself  almost  as 
nuioh'Bs  i]^>on  his  hunting,  his  riding,  and  his  warlike  prowess. 


CHAPTER  IX 

A  BEE  HUNT. 

Xh£  bqai^tiful  forest  in  which  we  .were  encamped  abounded  in 
bee-trees  \  that  is  to  saj,  trees  in  the  decayed  trunks  of  which 
wild  bees  h^d  established  their  hives.  It  is  surprising  in  what 
countlesa  swa;rpas .  the  bees  have .  overspread  the  Far  West, 
within  but  a  n^gdevate  number  of  years.  The  Indians  consider- 
tljiemth&h^binger  of  the  w^^M^  maU)  as  the  buffalo  is  of  the^ 
redma^  l  aijid  say  that,  in  proportion  aa  the  bee  advances,  the 
Ipd^aq  ai^d  buffalo  retire.  We,  are  cJways  accustomed  to  aaso- 
cif^te  the.  hnm  of  the  b^l^ive  with  ihe  fi^rmhouse  and  flower- 
garden,  and  to  consider  those  industrious  little  animals  as  con- 
nected with  the  busy  haunts  of  n^f^i,  and  I  am  told  that  the- 
wild  bee  ia.^ldom  to  be  met  with  at  any  great  distance  from 
the  friofntier.  They  have  been  the  heralds  of  civilisation, 
steadfastly  preceding  ;t  as  it  advanced  from  the  Atlantic  borders,, 
andsoiae  of  the  ancient,  settlers  of  the  West  pretend  to  give 
the  very  year  when  the  honey-bee  first  crossed  the  Mississippi. 
The^  Indians  with  surpriso.fbund  the  mouldering  trees  of  their 
&j;^at8  suddenly,  teeming  with  ambrosial  sweets,  and  nothing, 
I  am  told,  can  ^exceed  the  greedy  relish  with  which  tihey  ban- 
quet for.  the  first  time  upon  libis  unboughli  luxury  of  the 
wilderness. 

.  At  pres^nt  the  honey-bee  swarms  in  myriads,  in  the  noble 
gropes  and  foresta  which  skirt  and  intersect; the  prairies,  and 
extend  along  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  rivers.  It  seems  to 
me  as  if  t^e^e  beautiful  regions  an^er  literally  to  the  descrip- 
tion (yi  the  land  of  prpmise^  "a  land  flowiug  with  milk  and 
honey,;"  for  the  rich  pa3turfi^a  of  the  prairies  ia  calculated  to- 


suatein  lie^da  o£  oattls  ba  coimltess  aa  the.  saod*  u^n  tb^^  seei 
shosre^  wkile  tha  flowcors  ¥dtl»  ?Rkieb  tbej  are  eoAHi^UedseRito 
tbem  a  very  paradise  £6r  ik»  n^tai:-$e^suig  bee. 

We  had  uot  been  long  in  the  eamp  wben  a  p«r<7  set  mitHi 
quest  of  a  bee-tree ;  and,  being  curious  to  witness  the  ^ort»  I 
gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to  accompany  thezn.  Tfeya.parjty 
-was  beaded  by  a  veteran  bee-hunter,  a  tall  lank  £&lldw  i^  b/E^iMar 
spun  garb  that  hung  loosely  about  his  limbs»  and.  a  straw  bat< 
shs^d  not  unlike  a  bee-hive ;  a  comjfrado,.  equally  uBceath  ia 
garb,  and  without  a  hat,  straddled  along  at  his  heel$,  with  a 
long  riHe  on  his  shoulder.  To  these  succeeded  half-ardozeu 
others,  some  with  axes  and  some  with  riiles,  for  no  one  stks 
far  from  the  camp  without  his  Ere^arms,  so  as  to  be  ready  «iidier 
for  wild  deer  or  wild  Indian. 

After  ptoceeding  some  distance  we  came  to  an  (^en  glade 
on  the  skirts  of  the  forest.  Here  our  leader  halted,  and  th^i 
advanced  quietly  te  a  low  bush,  on  the  top  of  i^ch  I  f^er^ 
ceived  a  piece  of  h(»ieyeomb.  This  I  found  was  the  b^t  or 
lure  for  the  wild  bees.  Several  were  bumming  about  it/  and 
diving  into  its  cells.  When  they  had  laden  theoot^elvies  witb 
honey  they  wonld  rise  into  the  air,  and  dartoiT  in  a  st£fB^ 
line,  almoet  with  the  velocity  of  a  bullet.  The  hunters  watcjbed 
attentively  the  courae  they  took,  and  then  set  off  in  the  same 
diiection,  sttunbling  along  over  twisted  roots  and  falkxi  ttees> 
wsth  their  eyes  turned  up  to  the  sk)r.  In  thia  way  they  traced' 
the  honey-laden  bees  te  their  hive,-  in  the  hoBew  trunkef  a 
bdaeted  oak,  where,  after  bnzsing  abont  for  a  mometvt,.  they 
entered  a  hole  abo«t  sixty  feet  from  the  ground; 

Two  of  the  bee-hunters  now  plied  their  axes  vigoiieiisly  4ft 
the  foot  of  the  tree  to  level  it  witili  the  greund.  Xhe^meve 
spectators  and  amateuns,  in  the  meantime,  drew  off  te  » iNiu^ 
tious  distance,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  falldng  of  the  tre^ 
and  the  ven^^eance  of  its  inmates.  The  JBrring  blowa  oC  1^ 
axe  seemed  to  have  no  effect  in  alarming  or  disturbing  ti^is 
most  industrious  community.  They  continued  to  ply  utrlbeir 
usual  ooeupations,  some  arriving  full  freighted  intx>  pprt,  others 
sal^ng  fcdrth  on  new  espeditkms,  like  ae  many  memhmtoiK^n 
in  a  money-making  metxepolis,  little  suspicious  of  impfafndiiig 
bankn4>tey  and  downfall.  Even  a  loud  cvaok,  whie^  announoed 
the  disrapture  of  the  trunk,  failed  te  divert  their  attentACoi 
from  the  intense  pursuit  of  gain;  at  length  down  came  the 
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tn^6  with  ft  tremeftdoBd  crasb;  batiMkig  opi»n  from  end  to  6Bd» 
atid  displacing  dill  the  hoatded  treasures  of  the  commonwealth. 

One  of  the  himters  iminediat^y  ran  up  with  a  wisp  of 
lighted  hay,  as  a  defence  against  the  bees.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, made  no  attack  and  sought  no  revenge ;  ihej  seemed 
stii^fied  by  the  catastrophe  and  nnstispicious  of  its  cause,  and 
remained  crawling  and  buzzing  about  the  ruins  without  offer- 
ing us  any  molestation.  Every  one  of  the  party  now  fell  to, 
with  spoon  and  huntmg-knifo,  to  scoop  out  the  flakes  of  honey- 
comb with  which  the  hollow  trunk  was  stored.  Some  of  them 
were  of  old  date- and  a  deep  brown  colour,  others  were  beauti* 
fnlly  white,  and  the  honey  in  their  cells  was  almost  limpid. 
Such  of  the  combs  as  were  entire  were  placed  in  camp-kettles 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  encampment;  those  which  had  been 
shivered  in  the  fall  were  devoured  upon  the  spot.  Every  stark 
bee-hunter  was  to  be  seen  with  a  rich  morsel  in  his  hand, 
dripping  about  his  fingers,  and  disappearing  as  rapidly  as 
a;  cream  tart  before  the  holiday  appetite  of  a  schoolboy. 

Nor  was  it  the  bee-hunters  alone  that  profited  by  the  down- 
fell  of  this  indnstrious  community ;  as  if  the  bees  would  carry 
throagh  the  similitude 'of  their  habits  with  those  of  laboriotts 
and  gainful  man,  I  beheld  numbers  from  rival  hives  arriving 
on  eager  wing  to  enrich  t^mselves  with  the  ruins  of  their 
neighbours.  These  busied  themselves  as  eagerly  and  cheer- 
fully as  so  memy  w^ck^*s  on  an  Indiaman  that  has  been  drivea 
on  shore ;  phmging  into  the  cells  of  the  broken  honeycombs, 
bamqueting  greedily  on  the  spoils  and  then  winging  their  way 
full  freighted  to  their  homes.  As  to  t^e  poor  proprietor  of 
^He  ruin,  they  seemed  to  have  no  heart  to  do  anything,  not 
even  to  taste  the  nectar  that  flowed  around  them ;  but  crawled 
backwards  and  forwards,  in  vacant  desolationi,  as  I  have  seen' a 
poor  fel5ow  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  whistling  vacantly 
and  despondingly  about  the  ruins  of  his  ho«se  that  had  been 
burnt. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  bewilderment  and  confusion 
of  the  bees'  of  the  bankrupt  hhe  who  had  been  absent  at  the 
time  of  the  catastrophe,  and  who  -arrived'  fi?om>  time  to  time, 
with  full  cai'goes  from  abroad.  At  first  they  wheeled  about  in 
the  air,  in  the  place  where  the  fallen  tree  bad  once  reaared  its 
head,  astonished  at  finding  it  all  a  vacuum,  At  length,  as  if 
comprehending  tfieir  disaster,  they  settled  down  in  c]usters  on 
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£t  dry  "braneh  &f&  ii^ighbouririg  ttfee;\y^6iii«e  tlife/ISeeiA'iff 
cont^mplale  ■  thfe  prosti^te  luiti- '^alid^to  %6iffi   i&kl^^  Mi^ 
lamentations  over  the  downfdr<)f 'tfi^'l'^jpiiblid/  ''It  i^SS'^i 
scene  on  which  the  "  tttelancholy^'Jficqtiea^  6ii^lii'iiaVe'libral 
ised  hy  the  h6ur.       "   '     ■  •   •     i'.   i  •  ■-•  »  s-r^w    -lynwa 

'We  npw  abteididH^  the  plAee,  leaving 'mu^'hori^y^^^i*^ 
hollow  of  the  tree.  "  It  will  all  be  cleared 'bff'%y"Viir«iiirtfi^ 
fifidd  one  of  thfe'^atigers  •'  ♦«  mat»t«rtiii6f'^'«iik6a' -tl'^'i^^^ 
bears,  and  skunlts,  and  racoons,  and  'possums.  Tlre^befa.w'ii 
the  knowittge^vahnint  fot  finding  out  a  Wti^^  iii^th^Vorld. 
Theyll'  gnaw  for 'days  tOjJethfer  atthfe  trtink  tflPifi^  mlkM^'k 
hole  bigendugh  t<>'gfe«'in  ^the$r  paWs,  ^aiia  then  ifhejr^lJ-hrfal  oi;t 
honey,  bees,  and  all,"  ,      .    iiiciqB^ 

CHAPTER  X  Avjl 

'   A.-KD  i?EASTfr?G -^'!Er7Ei^tt(G  ^'ci^^^^  ■— 

■•  irArt:-6l?A^AlrfAtetJftot^.-'-  '^  =■''•-'     ■•"'•■^V:"  ■"''^:'^''   /'^ 

Qb9ii)e>tn»rQingitai  the'  oamp^  vae  foimdita  scene  WiHifeL  gnr^test 
lulurit(f.  S6ime  of'.the  'rangfirs.  twens^  ^ai)botiitg>>iir&'^i0miti'k9 
otbeiB  weird  debpiiig,  wrestlimg^h  aind^/  plaj^g:  ft^  3  p^ttii4km 
They  w«ire<  mostly  •yQimg">m6n,'6n  4)iielr<>fiDr&tt  >^Kp^iif«iollf;'^4lt^ 
high  health  and  vigour,  and  buqyaitt  vMi  anticipatidd^  ;:fiai$ 
I'oaik'eonceiYi^iEiidtking  moid  likely 'to  set^lih^  i^ywthMl^  blood 
intof a  flow  tjuoii  a.wild^woedlife^f  th^kind^  aiiA  thre'^tigtS'Jbf 
a  magniiieefit  ^demessv'fliboviqdiBgiwi^^^affiid,' ^ftiid>ih]iilflali 
of  adventure.  :  We  seoad '  our  jouthJ  abroiEid  <  ti»  i  g^tiow^'^ffinivio^ 
and  effeminate  in  Europe;  it  appears  to  me^^t^bfifftli'j^tdc^ 
tour  OB  the  pvainesiw<D(tild  ^be'  more  ijiKify  tQ<prodact9  it^^Soan- 
liness,  simplaeityf^a&d/'self^depebdenoe,'  modt(><hi;iiffi<dis6«l^v^)&f 
our  political  inatitutious.         '     *    j.  ■    -    -:  >.iii   Y/M*»wj   jlbiI- 

While  ;tbe-  yenag'.meiii  were  engagiddiinitli^is^'fbdieteiD^ 
amasemettts^  a  graver  <  set,  ebikipoded-  of.'the^/OapdiJnf'Ifi^^Dbd^ 
txNr;  and  otheor'SQgeB  and  l^deim  >vf  -<&e>iMm]^,  m^vitdteii.  ^0A 
8tretDl^ed.oiat«vEi;ithe  grasbi^nmBida  fpcmtieir  mapi  li^lcyitj^wt^fli^ 
stbltation  about. mirrpositibn  and  ithls^'cotiirscpwe  ii^ipi^toip^smu^' 

:  Out  {dftn-ivas  iiio/  cross  the  ^A^dtmsAs  !<just libo^m^^hete^^lM^ 
BiadrEorki  falls  intodt;.  thsiiit6  ke&piiv^stiiirl^r'iC^ldl  ^^hl4ld> 
pass  vthirougk-ia  rgsandibe^ti o£cx)penj.;^re^t,LdiJl6d  l;b€(i dksf 
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Tiipbofr,  Fbich  ranges  nearly^  north  aad  aqutib.  from  the  Ar- 
^f^ifi^  tp  S<ed  R^y^r ;  af|^r  which*  we  were  ;to  keep  a  southerly 
pou^i[^  towards  tbie  latter  riven 

!  ,  ",Pur  halfrhreed^  .Beatite,  being  an  e^^perienced  Osage 
hunter,  was  called  into  the  consultation.  "Have  you  ever 
l^pti^d  in  th;s  direction?"  said  the  Obtain.  */Yes,''  was 
thj9  laconic  .reply. 

{( i"  Perhaps,  then,  youcan^teU  ns  in  which  direction  lies  the 
f^d  Fork??'         .     .       ; . 

;,  .yji  you  Ig&ep  along  yonder,  by  the  edge  of  the  prairie, 
you^i^ill  coi^e.  t/9  a.  bald  hljil,  witii  a  pilie  of  stonea  upon  it." 

.,  **.X  have,  noticed  th^t  bill  ^s  I  was  hunting,"  said  the 
Captain. 

"Well,  those  stones  were  set  up  by  the  Osages  as  a 
landmark :  from  that  spot  you  may  have  a  sight  of  the  Bed 
Fork."  '.        I     .     .     / 

.  **  In  thfi^t  case,"  ppied  the  Captain,  "  we  shall  reach  the 
ile4  Fork  to-morrow  ;  then  cross  the  Arkansas  a,bove  it,  into 
the  Pawnee  country;  and  then  in  two  days  we  shall  crack 
buffalo  bones." 

.^ ,  Tiie.  JMfi  K»f  errivingi  at. .the  adventuinud ) hunttng-^gi^oian^ 
oS  iih^  Bawneea,rfindof  earning  upon  the  traces  of  the  bufikloes, 
m^A^  m^ny\  eye  9paii^^  with  ajuamation.  Oiur  further  conver- 
SfNtioo.  w^<i»tomipted  by  the  isharpj  report 'of  a  rifle  at  no 
g^ie^t. distance  from  ithe  canrp;       . 

\,o.  [UT3oAti$}M  Bopan's nfle/VeKclaimeddbeGaptain;  ^^tliere's 
a  buQk'down,  111  TrarcantP*  Nor  was  he  mistaken;  i&r^  befove 
}fm6*  '^^ ' vetesflua  made  hisi  appeearanee,  calling  upon  •  one  of 
ibe  iJi^AJtn^er  ziangers  to:  retnm  with  him^  aad^aid  in  bringing 
ijomQ  th»  cmroass. 

rr.  The  surrounding  o6u<Ltiry,  ini&ot,  abounded* with igame,  so' 
thAtthe-OMi^p  wae  orerstockedwiih  previous;  and  as  no  less 
than  twenty  bee- trees  had  been  cut  down  in  the  viciiQity, 
^ery'  on^e  :reveUed.  in  liumry;  Wit^  the  waste&i]  'prodigality 
of.  hUn^t^rs,  there  wee  a  *eontiai]iaL  feasting,'  and  scaroe  any  one 
mtj^j  provision  for,the<niorrow.  <  The  cooking  wast  conducted 
iihtbuBtera'i^tyle :.  tho^  meat  ,viaa,i&tack  upon  taftering  spits  of 
dfigmo^t . wUoh  were-  thrust  i  perpendimlarly  into  the  ground^ 
Sottas- ;tiQ)i$ustfilni  the  jpintr-fbelQi^  the  Ika^  where/itiiwas  roasted 
qriibroil^  ^ith^all  it&,^iqe&:rataiaed;  in  it  in  a i manner  that 
^lllcLhate  tkUed  the<  palate^  of  the  most  <  experienced  igouC'*' 


mand.  As  mudi  could  sot  he  said  in  favour  of  the  Iwwd. 
It  "was  little  more  than  a  -paste  made  of  flottr  aai  tmter,  aai 
fried  like  fritters,  in  lard ;  though  some  sdopbed  &  ToA&r  tf^fittt 
twisting  it  round  the  ends  of  sticks,  itnd  thus  i  roisting  it 
before  the  fire.  In  either  way,  I  have  Ibimd  it  ^xtremeir 
palatable  on  the  prairies.  No  one  knows  the  tnie  reli)^  of 
food  until  he  has  a  hunter's  appetite. 

Before  sunset,  we  were  summoned  by  little  Totrish  to  a 
sumptuous  repast.  Blankets  had  been  spread  on  the  groood 
near  to  the  fire,  upon  which  we  took  our  seats.  A  large  dirfi,  or 
bowl,  made  from  the  root  of  a  maple  fcfoe,  and  which  y^e  hftd 
purchased  at  the  Indian  village,  was  plaoftd  on  the  ground 
before  us,  and  into  it  were  emptied  the  contents  of '(me'  of 
the  camp-kettles,  consisting  of  a  wild  turkey  baslied,  t&getlMr 
with  slices  of  bacon  and  lumps  of  do^igh.  Beside  it  was 
placed  another  bowl  of  similar  ware,  containing  an  ample 
supply  of  fritters.  After  we  had  ctiscussed  the  has^  two 
wooden  spits,  on  which  the  ribs  of  -a  fat  b«6k  werebroilUiig 
before  the  fire,  were  remored  and  planted  in  '^e>  »ouiid 
before  us,  with  a  triumphant  air,  by  little  Toiiiish.  •  (Hairicig 
no  d^es,  we  bad  to  proceed  in  huliterd-  '«tyl^,  otitttbg  off 
strips  and  slices  ^'ith  our  himting-knires,  lind  diptA«g  them 
in  salt  and  pepper.  To  ^o  justieo  to  Totiidh^s  ooobeiy,  bo«r- 
ever,  and  to  the  keen  sauce  of  the  prairies,  ttef^r  hatB  I 
tasted  venison  so  delicious.  W^  kllthis,  our  be^rtig^'vnas 
coffee,  boiled  in  -a  camp-kettle,  sweetened  with  bv&#n  sugsor, 
and  drunk  out  of  tin  cups :  -and  such  was '^e  style  =of  <o«r 
banqueting  thrdmgho'at  tills  ^itpeditios,  wh^^ver-ptovi^iote 
were  plenty,  and  as  long  as  flour  and  coffee  and  togar  ticftd  out. 

As  this  twilight  thickened  into  night,  the  seaftiiieis  ^wt»e 
marched  foith  to  their  staKtioiDS  ardsnd  t^e  ^msipr'HHr' indis- 
pensable precaution  in  a  country  infested  by  Ittdlans^.  ^1^ 
encampment  now  presented  a  picturesqt^e  appearstsoe:  Camp 
iirefs  were  blading  andsmoulderiiig  l^ere'ai]^  ^€te  M»}jiffAie 
trees,  with  groups  of  rangers  round  ihmn;  i^oa^e^-m^ftt^'or 
lying  on  the  groiund,  othei*s  'Standing  in  the'r«Lddy'^gltt«:M>f 
the  fiames,  or  in  shadowy  relief.  At  some*  of  the  fii^es  there 
was  much  boist^ro^  mfrtb,  where  'peals  of  latt^htei^  were 
mingled  with  l6tid  ribald  jok«s^atld  mtoMith'  exi^tioiitlMEfi ; 
for  the  troop  was  evidently  a  raw,  undijseipllntd'Wtinttofffed 
among  the  i^d  yeungstei-s  5f  the '  fMnti«r,:'«wlio'  Had' 
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some  for 'the  .sake  of  roviDg  adventure,  azid  Bome  for  the  pur- 
fiose  of  geliting  a  knowledge  of  the  countiy.  Many  of  them 
were  the  neighhours  of  their  officers,  and  accnstomed  to 
regard  them  with  the  familiarity  of  equals  and  companions 
None  of  them  had  any  idea  of  the  restraint  and  decorum  of  tL 
camp,  or  cmahitbn  to  acquire  a  name  for  exactness  in  a  pro- 
fession in  which  they  had  no  intention  of  continuing. 

"While  this  hoisteroua  merriment  prevailed  at  some  of  the 
fines,  there  suddenly  arose  a  strain  of  nasal  melody  from 
ianother,  at  which  a  choir  of  "  vocalists "  were  uniting  their 
voices  in  a. moat  lugubrious  psalm  tune.  This  was  led  by  one 
of  the  lieutenants ;  a  tall,  spare  man,  who  we  were  informed 
had  officiated  as  schoolmaster,  singing-master,  and.  occasionally 
as^  Methodist  pread^er^  ixi  one  of  the  villages  of  the  frontier. 
The  chapnt  it)se  solemnly  and  sadly  in  the  night  air,  and 
reminded  me  of  the  description  of  similar  canticles  in  the 
<ampB  4of  the  Govenaiiters ;  and,  indeed,  the  strange  medley 
•of  jS^itfea  and  faces,  and  uncouth  garbs,  congregated  together 
in  our  troop,  would  not  have  disgraced  the  banners  of  Praise- 
God  Barebones.. 

lu  one  of  the  intervals  of  this  nasal  psalmody,  an  aioateur 
owl*  as  if  ill  competition,  began  his  dreary  hooting.  Imme- 
diately tb/ere  m»is  a  cry  thr^ighotSit  the  casg^  of  *'  Charley's 
owl!  Charley  Is  owl!"  It  seems  this  ''obscure  bird"  had 
visited. the  camp  every  inight^  and  had  been  fired  at  by  one  of 
the  sontineds,  a  half-witted  lad,  named  Charley;  who,  on  being 
called  up  for  firing  when  on  duty,  excused  himself  by  saying 
(that  h€i' understood  that  owls  made  unoommonly  good  soup. 

•One  of  the  you»g  laagere  mimicked  the  cry  of  this  bird 
of  wisdona,  who,  with  a  siaaaplicity  little  consonant  with  his 
«hara9ter,  «ame  hoMsiang  within  sight,  and  alighted  on  the 
XL|£ked.hmnch  of  a  tree,  lit  up  by  the  blaze  of  our  fire.  The 
youibg  Gaunt  immediately. seized  his  fowling-piece,  took  fatal 
4um,  fiiid  ia-^a  twinkling  the  poor  bird  of  iU  omen  came 
fluttering  to  the  ground.  Charley  \ms'now  called  upon  to 
ixtafc^  >and  eat  .his  dish  of  Qwl-6oap»  but  declinedi  as  he  had 
fldcfl}  shcft  4he  bird. 

'  }nt,the  fcourse'ofithe. evening  I  -paid  a  visit  to  the  Cap- 

4ain'sr&r&.   .I^iUKa&.oonapesed.fof  hugO'tmnlgB  of  trees,  and  of 

fiiifficii»nt  miig^itade  to  roa^  a  bugalo  whole.    Here  wore  a 

^raa^h^r^.  theprtme  hontere  imd  leaders  of  rthe  camp,  some^ 
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^Utiog,  some  s<iand;i4a^,  and  6thet&  lying,  on  skiii^bjr  btdfi'kd^ 
beiore  the  fire,  tellsog  old  frcmtii^r  gtoiies  tAomi^  ^iihtiii|f  aiM 
Id dian  warfare.  ■  ,     ^     ,  ^'i  ^''' 

As  the  night  advanced,  ife  per^er^erd  above  tUe'  trei^s  to  the 
west  a  ruddy  gi<w  flushing  up  the  sky.  '    ' '     ,"  \'  *  ] ' '^,q 

**  That  must  be  a  prairie  set  on  fire  bytheOsi^ltdiiteiffe. 
said  the  Captain.  '     .'■-;•'   ^''l'' 

"  It  is  at  the  Bed  Fork,^  said  Beatte,  regafdiiig  tfife' sli^; 
"It  8eei?(ia  but  three  miles  distant,  yet  it  perhips^.twed^!  '^ 

About  half-past  eight  o*cloek,  a  beautiful  pale  if^t.^na^^tl' 
ally  sprajagup  in  the  east,  aprckmrsor  of  th^  ilsinfe ' lii^il. 
Drawing  off  firom  the  Oaptain*s  lodgie,  I  now  jireparea  fdt  )3i^ 
jjight's  repose.  I  had  determined  tb  abandon  the '  sherti*;6t 
the  tent,, and  henceforth  to  bivouac  lik«  the  rangers.  '  Ajbeit; 
skin«tpi?ead  at  the  footof  a  tree  was  my  bed,  withsiJ^aSro? 
s$iddle«bags  fqjr  a  piUow.  Wrapping  myself  in  blatiKetsi'T 
erfiretdaed  myself  on  this  hunters'  couch,  and  soon  fell  into  a 
sound  and  «weet  sWp,  from  whieh  I  did  not  ^wal^e  tmMl  dl^ 
bugle  sounded  at  daybreak  ' '''      ;,*:*'' 


CHAPTER  XI  ■  ^     ' 

BREAKING    tJP   OP  THE  ENCAMPMENT — PICTURESQUE   MA^Ctt-^ 

GAME-^CAMP   SCENES TRIUMPH  OF  A  TOUN€r  HUNTSatp- ^LI. 

SUCCESS  OF  OLD  HUNTERS — FOUL  MURDER  OF  A  POLECAT.! 

(Oct.  14.)— rAt  the  signal-note  of  the  bugle;  the  seiitineb 
ij^nd  pf^trols  maiched  in  fromtheiv  stations  around  tlte  ciUn]^ 
and  were  dismissed.  The  rangers  were  roused  frdim  their' 
night's  repose,  and  soon  a  busptling  soene  took  pku^e. '  While 
some  out  wood,  made  fires,  and  prepared  the  mornhig'id  meiil^ 
others  struck  their  fovd-^eather  shelters  of  blanketis,'  and". 
mad^  every  preparation  for  departure;  whili^  6thers  dashed 
a.botJkt  througli  brush  and  brake,  catching  the  hones  Bud  le'ad^^ 
ing  or  driving  them  into  camp.  ' ;  '^- 

Pioi^ing  aU.thb  bustle  the  forest  Ti^g  with  whodps,  and 
shouts,  and  peals  of  laughter;  when  all  had  -Bre^k%^rt^V 
p/^ed .  u|^  their  effeds  and  camp  ecfuipage,^  HM  load^  :l!ie^* 
pa<4c-horses,  the:  bugle  soan^ed  to  saddle  cmd' 'mt^inii'  '*BJ^'' 
ei^t  q'o}#c.k  the  whole  troop  set  off  in  a>leni^  stiti^lfii^l^ie;^ 
with  whoop  and^halloQv  inteifmiiigled'  witii^a»e^  M^%^  alHffiB^ 


l9itej^iu^.,packrljor^es^.a»fl  in  j|Jli|tJ<e^  wM«  tte-iwre5t,  whieh 
for,'Ueyeii?.J,^a^'9.  Jiad  b^ea  th0^sc<mQ  of  sttCh  luawoated  bustle 
iiiij  Uproar,  relapsed  into  its  primeval  solitudeandisifence. 

..  It  ^Ya3  a  l^vigbt  simny  moi,-mog,'  witita.  pure  transparent 
atinospliere,  that  seemed,  to  batliQ  tlie  very  heart  %vitb  giadftess. 
Our  march,  continued. pawdlel  to- the  Arkunsfts,- through  a  rich 
and  varied  country';  sometimes  we  had  toi'lwreak'  oUf  way 
thjFougk  {pluvial  bottoms 'malted  vith  fedtrndsnt  vegetation, 
where  the  gigantic  ^rees  were  entangled  with.-  gPi|)e*vines, 
hanjging  ,lii:e'C.ondag6  from  thedr  brt^nches;  somdkimeii  we 
coasted  ,aloi^  sluggish,  brooks,  vfhq^  feebdyr'tricklixig  eiiiT6iit 
.iiist  served  to  link  together  a.aucoeasiDu  of  .glassy  pode,  im- 
bedded like  mirjrors  in  th©  quiet  bosioiti  ;of  the  forest,  r^oct- 
ing  it^  autumu^i  ipliage  aud  patches  of  the  dear  blifo  sky. 
Sonietinfie^  we  scrambled  up  birekeu:  aod  rooky  lulls^  from  the 
saunimits.  of .  \vbich  we  had  wide  views  stnetchingon  one  si^ 
over  distant  .piairios  diversified  by  groves. and  i&vesUy  «aA  da 
the  other  rajDging.  alozig  £i  line  of  blue  and  shadowy  hiUs  be- 
yond the  waters  of  the  Arkansas.  .  . 

The  appearance  of  our  troop  was  suited  .to  the  country ; 
stretching  cdong  in  a  line  of  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in  length, 
winding  among  brakes.  And  bushes^,  dnd  up  and  down  the 
defiles  of  the  hills;  the  men  in  every  kind  of  uncouth  garb, 
with  long  rifles  on  their  shoulders,  ana.mpunted.-on  Jiorses  of 
evety  colour.  The  pack-horses,  too,  would  incessanUy  wander 
from  the  line  of  march  to  crop  the  surrounding  herbage,  and 
were  baiiged.<and  beaten  back  by  Tonish  and  liis  haH-breed 
compeers^,  with  volleys,  of  aaaongrel  oatlis.  Et^sj  now  and 
then  the  .note&  of  the  bi^le  from  the  head  of  the  column 
would  echo  tjbrough  the  woodlands  aiidialong  the  hollow  glens, 
summoping  up  straggler^  lund  iaxmoanoiiBg  the  line  of  march. 
The  whole  scene  reminded  me  of 'the  deBcdption  given  of 
bands  of  buccaneers  penetrating  the  wilds  of  South  America, 
01^  their  plundering  eoLpeditions  against  the  Spanish  sdttle- 
mentfi. 

At  ojjie  tim^/we- passed  Ihrough  a  luxoriaBt  bc^lotn  or 
meadow  l^ordered  by  thickets,  where  the  tall  grasd  was  pressed 
doiHTi  .into  nun^rous  "deer  beds,"  where  thone  anitaals  hikd* 
coufshed  the  preceding,  night.  Seme  oak  trees  «;lso  'bote  6igns 
of  having  been  dambered  by  beats  h>  qvfest  of  ai^ms,  th^^ 
marks  of  their  claws  Voing.Tiaiblein  tlie  bark  - 
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A«  we  opened  a  glade  of  this  sbdteiT^d  saaadow*  tt^  bejb^d 
ne^erftl  deer  boundbig  *  «wB$r  iu  wild  c^Edght,  m^tU,  fbs^xdm 
gained  Bovkie  dietaoee,  they  iwould  stop, and  ga^e  baok^.^idfA 
"Uie  cttrioiity  coimmoa  to  this  animal,  at  the  grange  iiotriudeis 
into  tbeir  solitudes.  Theie  vros  immediately  a  sl^p .  rj^p^rt 
<rf  rifles  in  teveiy  direction,  from  the  yoang  (hmitsme^  <i.^ 
troop ;  but  they  were  too  eager  to  aim  sarely,  j^nd  U^e  deer, 
mhutntted,  bounded  an^y  into  the  depths  of  the  forests   .,  ,, 

In  the  ooorae  of  eur  niar(^  we  fitroek  the;  Avha^^ftsj  but 
found  oafselves  still  below  the  Sed  Fedc,  and.as.tlYe;)4ver 
made  deep  bends,  we  agaiii  lelt  ite  baaks  yand  qontinofd 
through  the  woods  nndl  nearfy  <eight  louloek^  vs'ke^sp^  .^' 
•camped  in  a  beanttful  basin  bordered  by  a  &n^  sti^iam,  .fM»d 
shaded  by  •cltuaps  of  loit^  oaks. 

The  herses  were  now  hobbled^  that.i$  tosa^^^.tbiei?  fore 
legs  were  fettered  with  cords  or  leathern  straps,  so  1^:4x1  jm- 
ftd»  thecr  iHovements,.  aad  piMnrent  ttieiv  ^9,n^ingf£cqv\  jthe 
•eahi^.  They  wene  then  tnmed  loose  ^  gi»9e.  A  &umber;of 
rangers,  prime  hunters,  started  g&  m  di^eveut  diarectibp^^n 
»eareh  «f  ginne.  Thiore  iwas  no  whooping  nec/}a|tghing  9^jit 
tlie  camp  as  in  the  morning.;  all  ^fter^  either,  bii«j.abpu^;^ 
^'es  prepariclg  the  ^reimig's  repast^  Or  i^efposrii^g^ufDudie 
grass.  Shets  wero  soon  heard  in  rari^iis  dtpeetio^$»,  Aftec  a 
tinie<  a  huntsman  rode  into  the  camp  waith  the  icareass.of  a 
ifoie  buck  hanging  across  his  hexae>  Shq|rtdy^Qfterw4vd>s.iQaipBe 
in  a  ceople  of  stripling,  huaaters  on  ^ot,  eae  of  wh<n^..bor^  on 
his  'shioulders  tisie  body  of  a  doe.  He  was  evidently  ftcoad  nf 
his  ^poil,  being  probdiily  one  mf  his  0r9t'acbievements>  tj^^ough 
be  and  hts  oeottipaninn  were  much  bantei*ed  by  theiv  cowiiimJ^s, 
as  young  beginners  who  hunted  in  paitnershipv 

Jastaffthe  night  set  inrtbetre  was  a  great  ishoutiT^  fit  one 
«nd  a{ ^be oaiDip,  and inanediately ia&er^ard£rrA.'bo(ly. eil^joifajLg 
msigefe  cauie  par£(ding  reimd  theiYASt^u^  fire«^r bei^ri£i^  ^P^'.P^ 
'^mf  comrades  in  trioaqih  onth^iKr  ;8houkiei)4<  iSif  h^i^iipt 
an  elk  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  it  wa^  tb^:fir$t>m»i9aal 
of  the  kind  that  had  been  killed  'on  thi8.eiip^i4|^^ipt.j-}(.')i^^e 
'yoong  huatsmaa^ ^i^ieseoarae  was  M'Leltafn^  w/lS'the  .^i^e^pf 
Ihe  IMMi^lftr.itbe'Sig|it,'a!iMt.was  <^erfathtr  o](  .ther-^^i^" 
into  th»4ait|^fr;  ibr  tpeiiiii—i  of  his  elk  wei^  fii^^Toasi^^t 
everyfinsv  '  /.  ,;  < ;    -,.;..,!  ,,,,  ;, 

The  other  iuimecs  cekimed  without  s^ie^^Su,  .J^^iQ^^ 
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tain  h^'  <];b9let*ved  the  tracks  (rf  a  bulGalo, /which  m«i9t.have 
passed  iridim  ct  few  dajs;  o&d  liad  tracked'  a  bear  for  same 
^fisTtanbd'  lintil  the  fdot*ptintshad  disQippeai:«d«  Heliad  seen 
im-elk  %00v<m<  the  banks  of  the  Ai-kansas,  winich  walked  out 
4)ti  a-  saiEHi^bai*  off  this  dvei',  but  before  he  >eouId  steal;  rouod 
tfaraagh'  tlie  bushed  to  ^et  ^a  shot  it  had  reentered  th@  ^oods» 

Our  ^vrn  hunter,  Be^itte,  retarned  silent  and  sulky  from 
an  unsiJLCC^sfal  hunt.  As  Tet  he  had  br6fught  us  in  nothijaig, 
and  ve^  bad  depended  for  our  sapplies  of  venison  upon  the 
-Captain's  taem.  Beatte  was  evidently  mortified,  for  be  lootked 
down  with'  contempt  upon  the  raogern*  aa  .zaw  aiftd  inexipen- 
^Uced  woodsmen,  but  litde  ekilled  in  himtiag  ;*  they^  on.  the 
<yt2ier  hand,  regarded  Beatte  with  no  rery  oomplaceni  ey«»  as 
one  of  an  evil  breed,  and  always  spoke  of  ihim  as  "  the  In^ianu" 

Our  little  Fi^nehmcm  Tonish,  also^by  his  inooasant  boasting, 
and  choattering,  and  gase^mading,  in  his  balderdaahed. dialect, 
had  drawn  upon  hrmself  the  ridicule  of  many  of  the  wa^  of  the 
iroop,  <tfi6  amused  themselves  tft '  his  expense  in  a  kind  of 
railleiy  hy  no  means  remarkable-  for  its  delicacy;  -^but  the 
little  varkft  was  so  completely  fortified  .by  vanity  and  self- 
-coneeit,  thatt  he  was  invulnerable  to  every  joke.  I  most  con- 
:^sH,  however,  that  I  felt  a  little  mortified  til  the  8<»rry  figure 
OUT  retainers  were  making  amoDg  these  moss-l^oopers  of  the 
frontier.  Even  our  very  equipments  came  ia  for  a  share  of 
unpopularity,  and  I  heard  many  sneers  at  the  double-barrelled 
guns  with  which  we  were  pix)vided  against^  smaller  game ;  the 
lads  of  the  West  holding  "  shot-guns,"  as  they  caH  tinem,  in 
great  contempt,  thinking  grouse,  partridges^  and  .even  wild 
turkeys,  as  beneath  their  serious  attention^  ;and  the  rifle  the 
only  fire-arm  wortijy  of  a  hunter. 

I  was  awakened  before  daybreak  the  next  morning  by  the 
mom'nful  howling  of  a  wolf,  who  was  skulking  laboiiAt  the,  pur- 
lieus of  the' camp,  attracted  by  &e  scent  of  veniaon.  Scarcely 
Itad  the  first  grey  streak  of  dawn  appeaned,  when  a  youngster 
at  otie  of  the  distant  3odgeSy  shaking  «df  .hk  sleep,  orQWed  in 
imitation  of  a  cock,  with  a  loud  clear  note  and  prolonged 
•cadeikce,  that  would  -hiac^e  done  credit  to  the  most  Vi^l^eiian 
chanticleer.  "He  was  immediately'  anawerad  .from  anatliier 
quarter,  as  if  from  a  rival  rooster.  The  chant  was  echoed 
from  lodge  to  lodge,  and  followed  by  the  cackling  of  hens, 
quacking  of  dueks,  gabbling  of  tivkeys/and  gmuting  of.swin«. 
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until  wo  soeined  to  hare  l>eeii  tranisiparled!  i6t6rtke  mtiakioiiit 
fiaurmyai*oU  with  all  its  inmates  in  l«iiJi;€)dsiGert  fdromtd^vMb.   ei^/. 

After  dding  a  short  di^taaoo  tJbis  momiftg^  wo^^fiMftiptii 
a  well-^oni  ladian  track,  and  following  it,  sei^amUediOf  (te 
summit  of  a  hill,  whence  ve  had  A  friAe  pix^peet'oreri^ 
country  diversified  by  rocky  ridges  and  paving  lijp^  of jjopland. 
and  enriched  by  groves  a«d  clumps  of  trees  -of  yi«fled  fs^aad 
fciiage.  At  a  distance  to  the  west*,  to  <Hir  gtrnt  ss^Jb/ttiam^ 
^e  beheld  the  Ked  Fork  rolling  ite  ruddj.  durraDtrttorrfte 
Arkansas,  and  found  that  ^e  were  above  thepoih&oC..itU}o)M». 
We  now  descended  and  pushed  fi>rwa|'d,  'with!  much  di6loiil4f, 
through  the  ridh  alluvial  Attorn  that!bdrder9*ithe..Ar)(aii6ds. 
Hat*e  the  trees  were  interwoven  with  graperi?iiie3« :  fiwsting''ii 
]diid  of  cordage,  from  truuk  to  trunk  fmd  Hfldb  torikah:;:  ^beie 
was  a  thick  undergrowth,  also,  of  bush  aBdbramh}^<aiidjiudi 
an  abundance  of  hops,  fit  for  gathering,  that  it  was  difficult 
for  our  horses  to  force  their  way  through. 

The  soil  was  imprittted  in  Tnanjr  -places  with  the  tracks  of 
deer,  and  the  claws  of  bears  were  to  be  traced  on  various  trees. 
Every  one  was  on  the  look-out  in  ttie  hope  of  starting  some 
^amoi  when  suddenly  there  was  a-husitle  andiavelwlQalriiyA 
distant  -part  of  the  libe.  **  A  bear !  a  bear ! "  iraaiheoi^. .r-'Wie 
all  pressed  forward  to  bO'  present  jat.  tha.T^Rt,'  w)iei»  tf>>4Q9^ 
infinite,  though  wbimsieal  chagrin^  I  fouiud  lti:to,beirour/tirt> 
worthies,  Beatte  and  Tojiish.  perpetra;ting  afoul  fmuiidenjoma 
poleoat,  or  akunk.  The  animal  had  ensconoed  ItsdJ-  beaealli 
the  truiik  of>  a  fallen  tree,  whence  it  kept  inp.an^gc^rous 
defsnce  in  its  peculiar  style,  until  jthb  ^uitrpunding.fpi^t  ^isas 
in  a  liigh  state  of  fragnanoe.  ,      .:     f  •  .  rr  i,.j.i 

Gibes  and'jokes  now  broke  oUt<)]i  all  dides  at:tiKe.:€iP&pon^e 
of  the  Indian  hunter,  and  he  wast'adv&ed  to.  wear'tha  ecHlp  of 
the  erkunk  as  the  only  trophy  of  his  peowessi.  Wbejijdiey 
found,,  however,  that  he  and- Tonish  were  ^solittaly  bent  upon 
beaming' oiff  the  careass  as  a  peculiar  dainty, .^^eeaivvas^^a 
universal  expression  of  disgust;  and  they 'wieJrejBegardi^d  Wi 
little  better  than  cannibals.  .  i'./  :r     '.  "i.J  .-if'. 

Mortified  at  this  ignominious  debut  of  our  two  hifnterBifl 
insisted  upon  their  abandoning  their  prize  i  and  'jre^aming  Itheir 
march.  Beatte  complied  with  a  dogged^  di9cantieQt0d{iairi>f^ 
lagged  behind  muttering  to  himself.  Tonfeh^  hpii?tfter>i  Jsrift 
hi^  usKud  buoyant,  consoled  htm«elf  by.Toi3ifero©aT®^l4ft^^'<^'^ 


4li&ri^]!ne6S'idmduUIicdq^  i^s<roasted  polecat,  vMch  h&  swore 
Tvas  (vmsidered  the  daintit^st-  of  di&bcs  by  all  experienced 
itt^aur  j^dufmand^.  It  was  with  di^oulty  I  could  siletice  his 
ia^aaeiirfby-vepeated  and  p^emptory  commandsr  A  Freivch- 
fnafl'«:'  ^ifwity,  .howsefver,  if  repressed  in  one  way,  will  break 
iat^Am^etioth^vj  amd  Tonish  now  eased  oflf  his  spleen  by  be^ 
fatx^hg  tdllisyB  ^  oaths  and  dry  blows  on  the  pack-horses.  I 
wasiiik^!^  to' bene -gainer  in  the  end  by  my  opposition  to  the 
liinnbtLr»'of'ithesr^  varlets,  for  alter  a  time;  Beatte,  who  had 
kigj^ed  behind^  r^de  up  to  the  hedd  of  the  line  to  resume  his 
fiij2ltioii:iEte  «'ffttid«,  and  I  had  the  Venation  to  see  the  caroass 
6f^4us  jpi^e;  stripped  <)f  its  fekin^  and  looking  like*  a  ftit  sucking 
f)igj;idaii^ing  behind  his  saddiis. '  Imade  a  solemn  r6\^,  how- 
i6^i*4  ini  M^ret/tdsat  oar  fii^  should  not  be  disgmoed^y  the 
ifookihgof  that  polecat. 

•  'if\»i.  J '       -.,  '  .  •  ,  ■  ■       ■       .1 . 

-eol.    ..1     -•'  ''^ij£  CROSSING  OF  THI^  AEKANSAS. 

1r?«  hadfii4w4m%<ed<at  the  rire^^  about  a  quarter  of  a  tnite 
rfSbve^hejtiiiction  of  the' Red  Fork;  but  the  banks  wete 
$«6ep  atkl  /cnlni^ng,'  and  l^e^  otxrrent'  wafi^  deep  and  rapid. 
I«  nivajs  impossible,  t^te&ro,  'to  cross  at  this  placo ;  and  we 
Tesfamod  i^ur '  ptdif ful  doorse  through  tho  foredt,  dispatching 
Beatte^  ahi»d,  4n  sea^c^  of  a  fbrding-place.  We  had  pro- 
<iOigded  ^abOu^  a  tiiik  further^  whe^  he  rejoined  us,  brining 
intelHgettcaa  of  a  pki^  hard  by^  wh^re  l^e  river,  for  a  great 
part  of  its  breadth,  was  rendered  fbrdablo  by  sand-bars,  and 
'tliOiKemaiftijd^  might  easily-  be  swam  by  the  horses. 
to  I  (lijgro,^'ihen",'WO'  madcf  -a  hsdt;  B^me  of  the  rangidfs  set  to 
wAfltiif^goyously  with  thi^iv  kxeiSi  felUng  trees  on'  the  edge  of 
«h<5i' river,  ^herewibh  to  foiTU  liifts  for'the^  transportation  of 
th^r'bftggiBige^iaud  camp^qi^age^  Ol^ors  patrolled  the  battks 
^  ifehb"  tiwr 'feifthiar  upi  ift  k^s  of  findlug  a  better  forSing- 
place,  being    unwilling    to  risk  thoir  horses  in  the   deep 

Tio.'flt-wasinowithat  our  worthies,  Bidattcj  and  Touish,  had  an 
iiy|portiailpitj^<yf  (disp&jltig  their  Iikiatf  adroitness  and  resource 
tAt/tho  Osagd  village  which  ^we  held  passod  ^  day  or  two  before 
th^  lidd'  pMCiirad  It  -l^ry  bti£fdlo  skra.    This  was  now  pro- 
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daced ;  cords  were  passed  through  a  zramher  of  small  eye- 
let holes  'with  which  it  was  bordered,  and  it  was  drawn  ^ipr, 
until  it  ibitmed  a  kind  of  deep  ti'ough.  Sticks^  were^thien 
placed  athwart  it  on  the  inside,  to  keep  it  in  ^hape';  ocrr  o&mp 
eqtdpage  and  a  part  of  our  baggage  weiie  placed  within;  and  t^ 
singular  bark  was  carried  down  the  bank  and  set  afioaf.  '^ 
cord  was  attached  to  the  prow,  which  Beatte  took  betweWMd 
teeth,  and  throwing  himself  into  the  water,  went  ahead,  toWing^ 
the  bark  after  him;  while  Tonisli  followed  behind,  to' keep  it 
steady  and  to  propel  it.  Part  of  the  way  they  had  foothold, 
and  were  enabled  to  wade,  but  in  the  main  current  tliey%e«^ 
obliged  to  swim.  The  whole  way,  they  whooped  and  yelled 
in  the  Indian  style,  until  tiiey  landeid  safely  on  the  oppo^JHe 
shore. 

The  Commissiouer  and  myself  werb  so  well  pleased  witb 
this  Indian  mode  of  £srriage,  that  we  determined  to  trust  otir 
selves  in  the  bufialo  hide.  Our  companions,  the  Count  aiid 
Mr.  L.,  had  proceeded  with  the  horses  aloiiff  the  river  banii, 
in  search  of  a  ford  which  some  of  the  rangers  had 'disco'vered, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  While  we  were  wfriting*-  for 
tlie  return  of  our  ferryman,  I  hf^pen^d  to  cost  my  ey^s  \ip&A 
a  heap  of  luggage  under  a  bush,  and  descried  the  sleek  Cfepshta 
of  the  polecat,  snugly  trussed  up,  and  rdady  for  roastitig  before 
the  evening  fire.  I  could  not  resist  the  temptatioaf  to  ptaiftp 
it  into  the  river»  when'  it  sunk  to  the  bottom  like  a  lump  ^ 
lead;  and  thus  our  lodge  was  relieved  from  the  bad  oAoor 
which  this  savouiy  viand  had  threatened  to  bring  upon  Uk 

Our  men  having  recrossed  with  their  cockle-shell  ^Gjfjs^  ^t- 
was  drawn  on  shore,  half  filled  with  saddles,  saddlebags^  and' 
other  luggage,  amounting  to  a  hundred  wei^;  and  being 
again  placed  in  the  water^  I  was  invited  to  takemj]^  seat.  It. 
appeared- to  me  pretty  mudh  like  die  embarlsataon  of  &e  wise 
men>  of  Ootiiam,  w*ho  went  to  sea  in  a  howl:  I  sapped  in, 
however,  without  hesitation,  thodgh  as  Ga«i!tk)Usly  as  pos^bis^, 
and  sat  down  on  top  of  the  luggage,  the  margin  of  the 
hide  sinking  to  within  a  hand's  breadth  of  the  water's  edge. 
Eifles,  fowling-pieces,  and  other  articles  of  small  bulk,  were 
then  handed  in,  until  I  protested  against  receiving  any  more 
freight.  We  then  launched  forth  upon  the  stream,  the  bark 
being  towed  as  before. 

It  was  with  a  sensation  half  serious,  half  comic,  that  I 
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fauiid  ipyself  thus  afloe-t.  on  the  skin  of  a  bufftilo,  in  the  midst 
of  a  wild  YiveXj  surroivaded  by  wildfiroees,  and  towed  along  by 
a.  hisilf  savage,  wboopiug  and  yelling  like  a  devil  incarnate. 
Tq. please  the  vanity  of  little  Tonish,  I  disdiarged  tlie  double- 
barrelleid  gun,  to  thq  right  and  left*  when  in  the  centre  of  the 
stream*  The  report  eohoed  along  the  woody  shores,  and  was 
answered  by  shouts  from  some  of  the  rangers,  to  the  great 
93iuUa^io«]i  of  the  little  Frenishmaa,  who  took  to  himself  tbd 
Ayjiqle  ghry  of  this  Indian  mode  of  navigation. 

'  Qui:  voyage,  was  accomplisihed  haqppily ;  the-  ComaBciissioiaer 
was  Searied  acsoss  with  equal  suocessr  and  all  om*  eSeeto  were 
bright  QAfer  m  tk»  sai»e  maniner.  Nodaing  could,  eqmti  ih» 
vediQgipsious  vapoQiriiDg' of  litrtile  Tonish;.  as  1^  strutted  aboult 
the  shore,  asd  exulted  in  his  superior  skill  and  knowledge  t» 
the  rangers,  Baatte,  however,  kept  his  proud,  satumitM^  look, 
without  a. smile*.  He  had  m  vasit  contempt  for  the  iigno(ran€0 
(rftbe  itaogers,  and  felt  thali  he  bad  been,  undervalued  by  thetsu 
Hia  .ou}(y  obsexvatioa  was,  ^'  X>ey  nowr  see  do^  Indaan  good  hv 
SQmetiQg,  iiin])rl]dw !  '* 

,  Thi$  bi^ad,  sandy  shotra  wlxere  w»  had  Umded  >ias  inters 
Sfieted  by-  innuiaaerajblei  tEsahs  ofi  elk,  doer,  beans,  laeoens; 
isaxk&^,  md  wat«r-fowl.  The  mer  sceufiiy  aib  this  place  wasi 
bemitaliilly'  diversiiled)  presentiiftg  long^  shining  seaelifis,  bort- 
deir^;  by  wiUows  and  cottofi'^wood  trees-;  rich  botlomsi  with 
lolty  forests^  among  which  towered  enormous  plasre-treos ;  tndf 
t]g^  iifit^jiQe  was  diosed  i»  \y  high  embowcved  prenuintories* 
The  &lia^  had  at  yellow  outamual  tSnt,.  whieh  gate  to  tJtm 
sunny  landscape  the.  ^Iden  toiue  of  one  of  the  landscaped  of 
Cluude  Jjwncame.  Theife  was  animation  giTen>  tx»*  ike  scene, 
l^f  a  raft  ei  k>g9  ao^d  branches,  on  which  the  Captaiii:  aoad  hist 
pytme  eompanion,  the  IDootor,  w^re  fiBrryisig  theia:'  offeotR 
across-  iks  stiveam ;  and  by  a  long  line  of  rangess  ou  hovse*- 
haok;  fbrdu»g  the  xnver  obliq.tiely,  akug  a  series  of  saRidi4}ai!Bv 
ahoat  ft  mij/o  and  a  half  distanb. 
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•  '      "      ■  ;■•/-■>•'••  .i  I  '■;.'.. 

CAMP  GOSSIP — PAWNElfiS  Airb  THE^  HA!^1^S^-^A  BUKIBB!«i<  ^ 

ADVENTURlfi— HORdES  F(mND;  AMU  KEN  LOST      !  :...!»  i^ 

Bxma  joined  by  tlio  Oiiptaui,£U34  some  of. the  m^^/exa^rjfp 
struck  into  tha  woQ<is  £or  about  h^  a  miley  an4  th^  ^f(^f^ 
atvild^  rocky  dell*  bordesed  by  two  lofty  ridge^  of  MP/^9!tq^?« 
whicb  narrowed  as  we  advanced,  until  tbey  met  and  .uj^^^dL; 
making  almcMit  an  angle^  Her^^a  fy^  ^ripg  .of  wt^jVose 
amottg. tbe  jrDcha,.:iui(l  fed  a^i^vQi:  riU.tbat  x^  ^  ^i^f^ 
kngtbof  the  deil,  flresbening  th^  gra^s.  wjiib  wlu^  iirTfP 
earpetod.  ..;..-....      :    ••■.  •  -  ;    • ,  -.  .,  ,^  ..,,»  ;^' 

In  lliis  took^  nook  we  efltcamped,  anaong  ^  trees./  |4|b^e 
]»iig8ff8<'gtBdually 'joined:  ufl,..8Wa{ggUug,jtbwugh"  ti[iejj5|)?(^t 
fidsgly  wr .  in  .groups  j  ,%ot^  on  =  b^biftcjfc,.  smfif  W; {%f» 
dnving  dieir  borBea^/befiMre  tben^^  beayily!lad^i;i^ii^tb,pag^Bige, 
8ome<dripf)ing  wet,  having  >&Uen  wto  flibe  nv^eiff;  fyjr  i^eY^)b^ 
experienced  mueh.&tigue  4tid, triable  from  t^e[;^^gth^x)i^;£|^e 
Ibrd,  anA  the  depth  fwd  rapidity  of  tb^  streao^.; ,  /Tbejif  Ijpfi^ 
not  wai^Dd  banditti ]3e$;uKniAg|i!^.^ei]r pluc^d^v- aQ^ ]tbf  wpd 
dciU'wasa  retreat  wortliy  to  receivia  tbem.  ,  iTJl^eie^i^t^,^ 
keightened  after  datk,  wb««  tb9  light, of  the  firfss  W9^,.f^t 
«tpofi  rugged-lookimg  gcoups*  of  men  ^md  hordes ;  yi^.Tygd^p 
tamrbled  in  Jaeapiu  infles  .piled  against  the  trees,  .^iita  sa^^, 
biidles,  .and  powdeET-honiSf  ban^g  about  th^vc  txja^kk . .        , 

At  die  encaoipment.we  were  joijUedbor  ihe  ,yqun.g  Uoimt 
and  bis  companion,  and  the  young  half-breed,  Antoi^iet,,.,who 
had  all  passed  .fluCeessfuUyv  (by  the,  iqrd*  To  vo^  ^m;v99^oe* 
howeveor^  I  discovered  thatfbotb  of  jx^y  hoifses  .wfflOt  if^is^rngt^  J 
had  supposed  them  in- the  ehaige.of  A^toine/^  jt^tj^e^,^^ 
ohaiaotems^e  carelessness;  had;. paij^.np  hei^  to  ,t^i]ji,[,f^d 
ih^y  loMd  probably  Swaodered;  fr<?:m  the  li;?^.p|X/u^  ,Ojppp^ 
side  of  the>  river. .  It  was.  ari;aflged  that,  Bfia,tte  ^'4  ^^'J® 
should  <i*eoross  the  river,  at  aip^  early. b<>ur  of  ii^jpi^fi^f}^ 
'  search/ of . iheml.:  .    ..  -      ■    ,..    ■  ,;■  -r  .;.,  'i:'.,..!  ■if;;/- *l>;^iiu.>" 

.  A'  felt  buoh  I  and  ^  niuaaber  .of  ,wild  nfeark^?  ,  jbcjjg.^j^ipj^t 

iiito  the  camp;  we.  m»»aged, .  with  the ,  r^di tjfxiji,,  of, .  ^  j jjjjftjfof 

'  eoffee^  to  mats  a  comfortable  ^pper:,  aft}^;C;wl^i^^;regaired 
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to  the  Captain's  lodge,  which  was  a  kind  of  council  lire  and 
gossiping-place  for  the  'Veterans  'of  thd  baanp. 

As  we  were  conversing  together,  we  observed,  as  on  former 
nights,  a  dusky,  red  glow  in  the  west,  above  the  summits  of 
the  "fiaBcoonding  G^i&>^  It  wab  s^n  attributed  to  Indian  fires 
on  the  proEEies ;  aad  supposed  to  be  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Arkansas.  ,  If  so,  it  was  thought  they  must  be  made  by 
some  party  of  Pawnees;  as  the  Osiage  hunters  seldom  ventured 
in  itat  qtiartet. '  Our  haltt)teed9,  howevef,  pronounced  them 
O^age  fires;  and  that  they  Were  oA  the  opposite  Ada  of  the 
Avkarisasl  ■  i       . 

.  *Ihe  conversation  n6w  turned  upon  the*  Paimeee,  into 
whofse  huutii^g-gfounds  we  were  about  entering.  Tbeire  is 
ahva^s  some  wild  untamed  tribe  of  Indians,  who  form,  foB  a 
tin^e,  the  terror  of  a  frontier,  and  about  whom  all  kinds  of 
fearful  storied  dr6  toM.  Such,  «t  present,  was  the  case  with 
the  Pawnees,  ^ho  rovi6  the  Regions  between  the  Arfcansasand 
th^f  Red  River,  atid'the  prairies  of  Texas.  They  were  r^e- 
sented  as  .admirable  horsemen;  and  always  on  horsebaok; 
ihotmted 'on  fle^t  and  hardy  steeds,  the  wild  nee 'of  the 
|)rairie3.  ^ith  these  they  roain  the  great  plains  that  extend 
iabont  the'  Arkaii^as,  the  Red'  River,'  and  thmugfa  Texas,  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  sometiiiie^  engaged  in  hunting  the 
^eer  and  buffalo,  ^braetimes  in  -^atUke  and  pvedatory  expe- 
dition^;; for,  like  their  couiitier{>ai4s,  tlie  sonsr  of  Ishmael, 
tlieii'  hand'  is  against  every  one,'  and  every  one's'  hand  a^nst 
tbein.  Sotne  of  them  haVe  no  fi^^ed  'habitaticm,  but  dwell 
in  tents  of 'iskins,  easily  pooked  up  and  tnuisported,  soithat 
they  Meliere  to-dAy;  and  away,  no  one  knows  wheose,  to 
wiorrow. 

One  df  t!he  vetemn  huiiters  gfeive  several  anecdotes  of  liieir 

'mode  of  fighting.     Lucldess,  according  to  his  aoQoUnt,  is  the 

Tband  of  -ireary  traiders  or'  hutiters  descried  by  them  in  the 

iiiidst  of  k  prairie.     Sometimes,  they  will  steal  upon  them  by 

^it^t^em, '  hanging'  with  o^ne  1^  oveir  tihe  saddle,  land  their 

'bodied  6oncekled';  so  tha!t  their  tvoofp  at  a  distancb  has ;  the 

"appi?arance  of  a  gang  of  wild  horses.     When  tfaeyhava  thus 

gained  suflBciently  upon  the  enemy,  they  will  •  suddenly  laise 

'  "dieiidselves  ih  their  saddles,  and  comelike  8  rusfaihg. blast,  all 

/€tltteri^g  with  featheiis,  shaking  tlveir  mantles,  brandishing 

their  v^efapons,  aild  making :  hideeus  yells.    In  this  way^  thejr 
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seek  to  striko  a  paiiie  into  the  horses,  and  put  them  to  the 
scamper,  -when  they  will  pursue  and  carry  them  off  in  triumph. 

The  best  mode  of  diefence,  according  to  this  veteran  woods- 
man, is  to  get  into  the  covert  of  some  wood,  or  thicket ;  or  if 
there  be  none  at  hand,  to  dismount,  tie  the  hoi'ses  firmly  head 
te  head  in  a  oiick,  so  that  the^^  cannot  break  away  and  scatter, 
and  resort  to  the  shelter  of  a  ravine,  or  make  a  hollow  in  the 
saad,  where  they  may  be  screened  from  the  shaft?  of  the 
Pawnees.  The  latter  chiefly  use  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  are 
dexterous  archera ;  circling  round  and  round  their  enemy,  and 
launching  their  arrows  when  at  full  speed.  They  are  cMefly 
formidable  on  tbo  prairies,  whei^  they  have  free  career  for 
their  horses,  and  no  trees  to  turn  aside  their  irrowfe.  Thev 
will  rarely  follow  a  flying  eriemy  into  the  forest. 

Several  anecdotes,  also,  were  given,  of  the  secrecy  and 
caution  with  which  they  will  follow,  and  hang  about  the  camp 
«f  an  enemy,  seeking  a  favourable  moment  for  phindcp:  or 
attaokw 

"  Wo  must  noEw  begin  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out,*'  said  the 
Captain*  **  I  must  issue  written  orders,  tliat  no  rtista  shall 
hunt  without  leave,  or  fire  off  a  gun,  on  pain  of  riding  a 
wooden  horse  with  a  sharp  back.  I  hftve  a  wild  crew  of  yoang 
fellows,  unaccus'tomed  to  frontier  service.  It  will  be  'd^(:alt 
to  teach  tliom  caution.  We  are  now  in  the  land  of,  a  silent, 
watchful,  ct'allby  people,  who,  ii^en  we  least  siispect  it,  may  he 
axDund  us,  flaying  out  all  our  movements,  and  ready  to  pounce 
upon  all  stra^Iers." 

*<  How  will  you  be  able  to  keep  your  men  froin  firing,  if 
they  see  game  while  strolling  round  the  camp?"  ii$ked  one  of 
the  rangei*s. 

*'They  must  not  take  their  gmis  with  them  unless, they 
aare  on  dcity,  or  have  permission.*' 

*•  Ah,  Captain !  "  cried  the  rjinger,  "  that  will  nevdr  do 
for  me.  Where  I  go,  my  rifle  gbes.  I  never  like'tp  ^leaye 
it  ^hind ;  it's  tike  a  part  of  myself.  Tbere>  no  on/^  will  take 
saeh  is^re  of  it  as  I,  and  there's  notinng  mil  take  sich  csm  of 
me  OS  my  rifle." 

<*  There's  truth  in  all  that,",  said  the  Captmn,  totichseil  by 
a  true  hunter's  sympathy.  "I've  had  my  rifle  prettjJr tvi^^ *^ 
loog  as  I  have  had  my  wife,  and  a  fedihml  firi^d  it  h'a^  been 
to  me  "    •  '.•■.•.:«    ..•• 
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Here  the  Doctor,  who  is  as  keen  a  hunter  as  the  Captain, 
joined  in.  the  conversation:  "A  neighbour  of  mine  says. 
Next  to  my  rifle,  I'd  as  liof  lend  you  my  wife." 

"  There's  few,"  obseiTed  the  Captain,  "  that  take  care  of 
their  rifles  as  they  ought  to  be  taken  care  of." 

"  Or  of  their  wives  either,"  replied  the  Doctor,  with  a  wink 

"  That's  a  fact,"  rejoined  the  Captain. 

"VlVord  was  now  brought  that  a  party  of  four  rangera,  headed 
by  **  OldKyan,"  were  missing.  They  had  separated  from  the 
m^n  body,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  when  searching 
for  a  ford,  and  hpd  straggled  off',  nobody  knew  whither.  Many 
conjectures  were  made  about  them,  and  som.e  apprehensions 
expressed  for  their  safety. 

"  I  should  send  to  look  after  them^"  said  the  Captain, 
"  but  old  By  an  is  with  them,  euad  he  knows  how  to  take  care 
of  himself  and  of  them  too.  If  it  were  not  for  him,  I  would 
not  give  much  for  the  rest ;  but  he  is  as  much  at  home  in  the 
woods  or  on  a  pi-airie  as  he  would  be  in  his  own  farm-yard. 
He's  never  lost,  wherever  he  is. .  There's  a  good  gang  of  them 
to  stand  by  oi^e  another ;  four  to  watch  and  one  to  take  care 
of  the^fi^•e/* 

"  It's  a  dismal  thing  to  get  lost  at  night  in  a  strange  and 
wild  qouutry,"  said  one  of  the  younger  rangers. 

*'  iTot  if  you  hafve  one  or  two  in  company,''  said  as  older 
one.  "  ITor  my  part,  I  could  feel  as  cheerful  in  this  hollow 
aa  in  my  o^yn  hpmer  i^  i  b^  l>ut  one  comrade  to  take  turns  to 
watch  and  keep  the  fire  going.  I  could  lie  here  for  hours, 
and  gaze  up  to  that  blazing  stax  there,  that  seems  to  look  down 
into  the  camp,  as  if  it  were  keeping,  guard  over  it" 

"Ay,  the  stars  are  a  kind  of  company  to  one,  whenyott 
have  to  keep  watch  alqne.  That's  a  cheerful  stair,  too, 
somehow ;  that's  the  evening  star,  the  planet  Venus  they  call 
it,  I, think." 

**  If  that's  the  planet  Venus,"  said  one  of  the  council, 
who,  I  believe,  was  the  ipsalm-singing  schoolmaster,  **it  bodes 
us  ^Q  good;  for  I  recoUect  reading  in  some  book  that  the 
Pawnees  worship  that  star,  and  sacrifice  their  prieoneafs  to  it. 
So  i  should  not  feel  the  better  for  the  sight  of  that  star  in  this 
part  of  the  countjry."     .       . 

**  Weil,"  ,  said  the  seiigeapt;,  a  tliorough.-hred  woodsman, 
**  star  or  no  star,  I  have  passed  many  a  night  alone  in  a  wilder 


p]^ce,jtiiaa  tbi?,  and,  sl^pt. sound  tipa,.I3l,jv:arrant,^P4;f  ,.^! 
nowever,  I  had  ratlier  an  uneasy  time  of  it.  1  ^?a3.,1(i^i*i 
passing  through  a  tract  of  \«:opdt  i\ear  th^  Tctnaliigj^^jB  T 
so  I  ^jtnick  a  light,  made  a  fire^  and  turned, , my  florse 
while  I  stretched  mysfslf  to  ^leep*  tiy  and  .by»  4'^?^^^  iJffl. 
wo^veg  howl.  .  My  horse  came  crowding  near,  me  forprot^^^v^ 
fox  he  was  terxibly  frightened.  I  .drove  hrpi,  oft^  rbiu^  i^^x^- 
turned,  and  dre\f  nearer  aAd.nearer,  an^iStaQd^Jop^g.^^  inij 
iindat  :the  fire^  and  dozing,  and  noddj[ngr..^n4,  tP^terijptg.^g^^^^ 
fore  feet,  for  hp  was  powerful  tired.  ;  .After,  a  yir)iil^,jj  l^(^a, j 
strange  di^pial  cry,  .  I  thought  at  first  it  flight  hei  ^ij  "^^S^r ,  !f 
hfi^d,  it  again,  ,and  thjCn  J  knew  it^  was  .jvotai^  qyf\^,  t^t^  pust 
Ve  a  panther*  I  felt  rather  awkwaijd,  ipv.Ijhad  ,^c^  wi^qq 
hut  a,  doublq-hladed  penl^nife.  .  I  hawf^vp r  prepared,  fejijdejexjpe 
ii3i  the  best  Tyay  I,pould,,an4,piled  up. sn^U,%rapd3j  fi*o|^^^^ 
fire  to,  pepp(?r  him,  with,  shqufd,he  coi?ie  .nigh.  ,  T|j^'  ppi^^j^ 
of  my  hprse  now  seerned  aconifort  to  miq;  ,the,.jpc^^^pjp^^^f 
laiddpwjn  beside  m^  and  sopn  |ell  asleep,  .bpi,n^,^0j  tji:ea.,'|t 
iept  watcli,  and  noda^d  and  do^ed,  ^nd^,,start^  awaK^^^.a^^ 
looked  round,  expecting  to,  see  the  glaring  py^s  ^af^tlie  jj^nj^^f 
cloge  .upon  me;  but,som,ehow  or  pth^r,  fatigue  .g^ttW 
of  m^,  and  I  fell  asleep  outright.  In  ti^e^p^nii^g,|t,£^upi 
tb^  track?  of  a.papther  "vyit^hin .  sixt^y  pace^.,  Thpyj^Y^pp  as 
laa^ga  as  ptjy  ^wo  fists.  He  had  evi^eijitly  bee;^  waljawj^  wt 
wfM-ds,  and  forwards,  trying  to  make  up  }i^,wnu.,tjO;.at  '  ^ 


jme;.;but,  luckily,  hphad  nat  course,*' ..         ...  .>,,,,,.:;     ,,.,., 

Oct  l6.-rl  awoke  before  daybreak.  T^hamppn'waspl^Hmg 
j(eebly  down  Jnto  the  gjen,  -from  ampng  .ligtjfc  dipftJ^ 
the^  camp, fires  were  nearjly  burpt  out.,  and  u^  i^aei^^^^ 
ihem,  wrapp^  in  blanltets.    With  the , first  ,9t?eak  o^.d^iijOiir 
bunt^man,,  Beatte,.  with  ^ntoine,  the  ypung  half-ljr^ed^^  ^iPf^ 
jjtp  Keprp^9  th,e  river  i^  search,  of  the  striiy  hprse's>,,i9  ^TO^7 
^ith  sqy^ral.  rangers  who  had  loft  thpir  rifi<?^  on  j^l^p  opppaitp 
shore.     As  the  ford  was  deep,  and  ihpy  wer^  pTtjUgef^  '^o.qxpss 
in. a,  difigonal  Ji^p^agaipst  a  j^-pid  cunrent,.th^y.j^ 
^mounted  on  the  tallest  and  strongest  horses,.,'  ^j"'  ' , .  ^^.  ^ ,  ^ 
r^  ;..By  leight  p'qlock,   Beatte,  rat]iime'd.  j  H^  |ifi,.foj^^  ,ii|ie 
4iprsi?^  .bji^it  had  lost  Antoine.  .  Tb^'latier*  hp  ,^f^i4v^«^'ACN^» 
a.,greenhprn„  that  Imew  nqthing  of  the  wooid^,,,,  J^  haa,j^- 


.dered  Qut.of  sjght  of  him,  andgoflp^t..  i^9J^^yi«^^'%r^.W^ 
plenty  more  for  hun  to  fall  m  CQi»pa^j,\virtn^j4?jfOR]^.9t  wfe 
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rangers  liad  ^oue  ftstray  also,  and  old  Rjan  and  his  pBiij  had 
notireturned;    '  .  ' 

We  waited  until  the.pa6niing  wag  somewhat  advanced,  lA 
hbpe^  of  'bding'  rejoined  fey  the  stragglers,  but  th^y  ^\d  not 
m:ak^  thei^  appearance.  The  Captalin  observed,  that  the 
Indianb  on  the  opposite  Side  of  the  river  w'ere  all  well  dis- 
pensed to  the"  whites ;' so  thl!;  no  esrions  apprehensions  need 
be  ^htertdihed  foir  the  siafety  of  the  missing.  '  The  greatest 
danger;  \^as,  that  their  horses  might  be  stolen  in  the  nfght 

J>y  strfi^gling  Osages.     He  determined,  therefore,' to  proceed, 
eaving  a  rpar-guaTd  in  the  camp,  tp  awiit  their  arrival. 

'1  sat  on;a'  j^6(^  that  overhung  the  sprirlg'at  the  upper  part 
of  ttie.  dell,' atid' amused  myself  by  watching  the  changing 
sceiie  before  nie.  First,*  tlie  prepa!ratibns  for  departure* 
Holies'  driyen  in  from  the  purlietis  of  the  6amp :  rangers 
ridin'^  about  ambng  rocks  and  bushes  in  quest  of  bthfers  that 
Jikd:  strayed  to  d  distiance ;  the  bustle  of  packing  up  cainp  equi- 
|)ag^,  and  tlie  clainour  af^er  kettles  arid  frying-pans  borrowed 
D^.pne  mess' fr6m  another,  mixed  up  with  oaths  and  exclama- 
iions'sit  restive  hoi-se^,  or  others  that  had  wandi6red  away  U> 
graze  ^ter  being  packed :  among  which  thfe  voice  of  our  little 
Fr'en^hraan,  Jottish,  wak  particularly  to  be  distinguished. 
*  Thfe  bii^le  sounded  the  si ^4  to.  mount  and  march. ' '  The 
ti'obp  fil6d,  off  in  regular  line  aovm  the  glen,  and  through  the 
opeW  forest,'  ^vindlhg  and  gradufijiy  disappearing  among  the 
trees,  thoiigh  the  clamour  of  voioea  and  the  notes  oi  the  bugle 
icd^ld  be' teard  for  some  tims  aftenvards.  The  rear-guard 
remaii^eii'  under  tie'  trees  iri  the  lower  part  of  the  dell,  souie 
en  horseback, ^iththieir  rifles  on  their  shoulders ;  others  seated 
by'the  fire  or  lying  on  the  ground,  gossiping  in  a  low,  lazy 
tdn'e  of  voice,  their  horsesi  unsaddled,  standing  and  dozing 
around ;  t^^Jiile  one  of  the  rangfers,  profiting  by  this  interval  of 
leisure,  was  shaving  himself  bdrore  a  pocket  mirfor  stuqk 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree 

The  claindur  of  voices  and  the  notes  of  the  bugle  at  lenglih 
d^ed  away,  and  the  gl6n  relapsed  into  quiet  and  silence,  broken 
occasionally,  by  the  lovt  murmuring  tone  of  the  group  around 
file  fire,  or.  the  pensive  whistle  of  some  laggard  among  the 
tirees ;  or  the  rustling  o£  the  yellow  leaves,  which  die  lightest 
breath  of  ai^  brought  down  in  wavering  sh6w6rs— -a  sign  of  the 
departing  gloried  of  the  year.        '    •    '  :  .     /  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XIV.  '        •      ' 

■'    .  i         .    .     I  .    ,.  . 

i)KER-SHOOTING LlfB     ON    THE    PRMRIKS-*— BEACTIff'UI,  J5N- 

OAMJrMS^T-r^imNTEBS'    IXJCK -r*  A^'£CDOTSS  0(^   THJB.B^I^- 
WABSf  AND   TIUEia  SUP£RSTXrxa^^S. 

Havixo  passed  through  the  skirt  of  A^oodland  bortferLbg  the 
fiver,  we  ascended  the  hills,  talcing  a  westerly  course  tfhrotrgh 
an  undulating  countiy  of  **  oak  openings,"  where  the  eve 
sti'etched  over  wide  tracts  of  hill  and  dale,  divei*sified  hy  forests, 
groves,  and  clumps  of  trees.  As  wc  were  proceeding  at  a  slow 
pace,  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  line  descried  foiiif  fleer 
grazing  on  a  grassy  slope  about  half  a  mile  distant.  '  They 
apparently  had  not  perceived  our  approacli,  and  cbntiriiied  to 
graze  in  perfect  tranqnilKty.  A  young  rlinger  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Captahi  to  go  in  pursuit' of  them,  and  tlie 
troop  halted  in  lengthened  line,  watching  him  iil  siletice. 
Walking  his  horse  slowly  and  cautiously,  he  made  a  cir^ait 
until  a  screen  of  wood  intervened  between'  hiiii  and  tlie  deet. 
Dismounting  then,'  he  left  his  hbi*se  among  tlio  tr^es-,  and 
creeping  round  a  knoll,  was  hidden  from  our  view.  ''  Wjb  now 
kept  our  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  deer,  AvhicU  continued 
grazing,  unconscious  of  their  danger.  Presently  there  w-is  the 
sharp  report  of  a  rifle :  a  fine  buck  made  a  convulsive  botrhd 
and  fell  to  the  earth  ;  his  com.panions  scampered  bit;  Im*ic- 
diately  our  whole  line  of  march  was  broken ;  there  was  a 
helter-skelter  galloping  of  the  youngsters  of  the  troop,  eager 
to  get  a  shot  at  the  ftigitives  ;  and  one  of  the  most  6otisptfcuotis 
personages  in  the  chase  was  our  little  Frenchman,  Tonish,'  on 
his  silver-grey ;  having  abandoned  Iris  pack-horses  at  the  fJrst 
sight  of  the  deer.  It  was  some  time  before  our  scattered!  foftjes 
could  be  recalled  bv  the  bufrle,  and  our  march  resramed. 

Two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  we^ere  id^- 
rupted  by  hurry-'SCurTy  scenes  of  the  kind.*  'The  young 'naen 
of,  the  troop  were  full  of  excitement  on  entbrin^  an  nneiplbteii 
coifntiy  abounding  in  game,  and  they  were  tod  little  abciOTomed 
to  discipline  or  restraint  to  be  kept.iii  order.  '  5To  one',  how- 
ever, was  more  unmahageable  thdn  Toilish.  * '  HPavirig  liu  tiiiieii'se 
conceit  of  his  still  as  a  htmter,  and  ilii  irrepressibltB  paisSdn 
for  display,  he  was  continunlly  sallying  forth,  like  a'n  Hl-bH>kra 
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hound,  wheuever  sxij  game  was  started,  and  had  as  often  to  be 
whipped  back. 

At  length  his  curk>Bi^  gerti  &  salutayr  check.  A  fat  doe 
came  bounding  along  in  full  view  of  the  whole  line.  Tonish 
dfem6ttntfed;  levelled  hi^  rifle,  cbnd  had  a  feir  «rh6t.  The  doe 
kept  oh.  He  spranig  upon  his  horse,  stood  Tip  on  the  saddle 
like  a  posture-master,  and  contkmed  gas^g  after  the  afiimal 
as  if  certain  to  s^e:  it  fall.  The  doe,  however,  kept  on  its  way 
rejoicing;  a  laugh  broke  out. along  the  line,  the  little  French- 
man slipped  quietly  into  his  saddle,  began  to  belabour  and 
bjasphenfe  the  wj^ndering  pack-horses,  as  if  they  had  been  to 
blame,,  and  tor  some  time  we  were  relieved  from  his  vaunting 
and  vapouring. 

In  one  place  of  our  m^J'cji  >ve  came  to  the  remains  of  an 
old  Indian. encampment,  on  the  banks  of  a  fine  stream,  with 
the  moss-grown  skulls  of  deer  lying  here  and  there  about  it. 
As  we  were  in  the  Pawnee  country,  it  was  supposed,  of  course, 
to  have  been  a  camp  of  those  fonnidable  rovers ;  the  I>octor, 
ho>yever,  aft^r  considering  the  shape  and  disposition  of  tfee 
lodges,  pronounced  it  the  camp  of  some  bold  Delawares,  who 
h^d  probably  made  a  brief  and  dashing  excursion  into  these 
dangeiHjus  h)Linting-f^rounds, 

Having  proceeded  soipae  disitance  further,  we  observed  a 
couple  of  figures  on  korseback,  slowly  moving  parallel  to  us 
along  the  edge  of  a  naked  hill  about  two  miles  distant ;  and 
apparently  reconnoitring  us.  There  was  a  halt,  and  much 
gazing  and  conjeoturing.  Were  they  Indians  ?  If  Indians, 
were  tlxey  Pawnees?  'There  is  something  excitkig  to  the 
imagination  smcl  stirring  to  the  feelings,  wliile  traversing  thesp 
hostile  plains,  in  seemg  a  hoi'seman  prowling  along  the  hori- 
zon. It  is  like  descrying  a  (SaiJ  at  sea  in  time  of  >yar,  when  it 
may  be  either  a, privateer  or  a  pirate.  Our  conjectures  were 
soon  set  at  rest  by  reconno^tpng  the  two  horsemen  through  a 
small  spy-glass,  when  they  proved  to  te  two  of  the  mm  we 
bad  left  at  tlie-^mp,  who  jiad  set  out  to. rejoin  us,  amf  Iiad 
wandered  frpm  the  ti*ack, . 

Ouv  march  this  day  was ;animatin,g  apcl, delightful.  We 
were  va.  a  i-egion  of  adventure.;  brealdtng, pur  way  through* 
country  hitherto  untfrpd[4^,'%  white  men,  excepting  per- 
chance by  some  solitaiy  trapper.,  The  weather  was  in  its  per- 
fection, temperate,  genial  and  enlivepipg;  a  deep  blue  sky. 
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with  a  few  light  feathery  cltouds,  ua  atmosphere  of  p^^igl^ 
transparency,  an  air  pure  and  bland,  and  a  glojioi^  Q^^fff^ 
spreading  out  far  and  wide  in  tlie  golden  sunsbkie  ,-€iC,;f^ 
autumnal  day ;  but  aU  silent,  lifeless,  without  arhuniaio,  J^a^ 
tation,  and  apparently  without  a  human  inhabitant  1.  1$  y^^ 
as  if  a  ban  hung  over  this  iiair  but  fated. region.  fh^[y^ 
Indians  dared  not  abide  here,  but  made  it  a  mere  ftcea^  ^ 
perilous  enterprise,  to  hunt  for  a  few  days,  wod  tfeen  laWF^ '  ■' 

After  a  march  of  about  fifteen  miles  west,  iffife-.encappiBdp^ 
a  beautiful  peninsula,  inade  by  the  windings  and.doubli|i^i-f;^ 
a  deep,  clear,  and  almost  motionless  brook,  and  coye^*edt^«& 
open  grove  of  lofty  and  magnificent  trees.  Several  ht^itm 
immediately  started  forth  in  quest  of  game  .before  the  ooig^^f 
the  camp  should  frighten  it  from .  the  vicinity, .  Ohm>  ^map* 
Beatte,  also  took  his  lifle  and  went  forth  alonej  in  a  di^feirent 
course  from  the  rest.  >    .■    .    .  -    i- 

For  my  own  part,  I  laid  on  the  grass^und^r  the  treea^  f«|d 
built  eastles  in  the  clouds,  and  indulged  in  the  very  lutuz^  cf 
niral  repose.  Indeed,  I  can  scarcely  connive  a  imd  .i€:liief 
more  calculated  to  put  both  mind  and  body  rin  a..heaith£il 
tone*  A  morning's,  ride  of  several  hours  div-er^ified  ty  .bui^ 
ing  incidents;  an  encampment  in  the  afternoon. jiindeir some 
noble  grove  on  the  borders  of  a  stream ;  an  ev^^ni^gi  l»t»(piet 
of  venison,  fresh  killed,  roasted,  or  broiled  on  the  cc^s  ;:'tai> 
keys  just  from  the  thickets,  and  wild  honey/  from  tibe  trees  5 
and  all  relis^d  mth  an  appetite  unknown  Wi^h^^gaourmet^  6i 
tibe  caties.  And  at  mghtr-r«uQh  sweet  sleeping  in  the  opea 
vir^  or  waking  and  gazing  at  thie  moon.isuadvst^  shmuiig 
between  the  trees!  .        .  ,     ;;  •    -.;i   ,  ■.;  ..••  ir 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  we  had  notnJuch  H^saen 
to. boast  of  our  larder.  Sut  one  diaer  had  be>en  kiUiEkl  jduring 
the  day,  and  none 'of  th^  had  reached- our  lodge-pj-jW-eji^ew 
fiaia^  tlaerefore,  to  stay  our  keen  appetites,  fey  «om©  sciapanof 
turkey  brought  from  the  last'eneampment,eked;.i6ut[jwilAt.ai 
slice  or  two  of  salt  pork.  This  scarcity,  however,  did  nobtsont 
tinue  kngi  :  Before  dark  a  young  hunter  flretumedrweHlOtden 
^tih  epoih  He  had  ^hot  adeer^  eut  itj-upin  an^{i]rtiat>4ikeisliyl0; 
fflid/puibting  theimeatici  a. kind  of  eaek  mfad^.of.'theijfiiAe^ihai 
s|iu&g  it  aeross.his  shoulder  asad.  trudged  with.ili  tojQ^p.Lt  ^.  '}^ 
'  //(i^otlong  after,  Beatte  made  his  app6arar(i<feiidthia.fotiidQe 
attrossJhajscborae^    It  was  ithid;  fir&t}  giume:he»jhfhd[l3nughiii(r 
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tni3?l''t7ai'  glad  to  see  hitti  with  ft  trophy  that  might  efface  the 
aS^iMry  of  the  poleeat.  'He  kid  the  carcass  down  hy  our  fire 
li^hoat  saying  a  word,  and  then  turned  to  unsaddle  his  horse; 
nor  couM  any  questions  from  us  ahout  his  hunting  draw  from 
Mrti  ifiore  than  laconic  replies.  If  Beatte,  however,  observed 
this ''Indian  tttdtumity  about  what  he  had  done,  Tonish  made 
^p  f^  it  by  boasting  of  what  he  meant  to  do.  Now  that  we 
were  .in  ft  good  hunting  country  he  meant  to  take  the  field, 
^d,  if  we  would  take  his  word  for  it,  our  lodge  would  hence- 
:fottii  be  overwhelmed  with  game.  Luckily  his  talking  did 
il^  prevent  his  working;  the  doe  was  skilfully  dissected, 
8#v^i^  -  fat  rib&  roasted  before  the  fire,  the  coffee-kettle  re- 
plenished, and  in  a  little  while  we  wei^  enabled  to  indemnify 
otitH^lve^  luxu)[n!ously  for  our  late  meagre  repast. 

'■"•  The  Captain  did  not  return  untiflate,  and  he  returned 
empty  handed.  He  had  been  in  pursuit  of  his  usual  game, 
tb^  deer,  when  he  came  upon  the  tracks  of  a  gang  of  about 
«k^^ki  Having  never  killed  an  animal  of  9ie  kind,  and 
lAi^  fAk  being  at  this  moment  an  object  of  ambition  among  all 
th^e  veteran  hunters  of  the  camp,  he  abai^doned  his  pursuit  of 
tifne*  deor,  and  followed  the  newly-discovered  track.  After 
sofiie^  tii]^  he  came  in  sight  of  the  elk,  and  had  several,  Mt 
ohoftoes  of  a  shot,  but  was  anxious  to  biing  down  a  large  buek 
vfbibh  kept  in  the  adTance.  Finding  at  length  there  W£t» 
daBgei*  of'  ^ste  whole  gang  escaping  him,  he  fired  at  a  doe. 
l^hei^ot  took  effect,  but  the  animal  had  sufficient  strength  to 
keep'  on  for  a  time  with  its  companions.  From  the  tracks  of 
l^mifd  he  felt  conifident  it  was  mortally  wounded ;  but  evening 
came  on,  he  could  not  keep  the  trail,  and  had  to  give  up  the 
8eft!%h  until  morning. 

.Old 'Ryan  and  his  little  band  had  not  yet  rejoined  us, 
neither /had  our  young  half-^breed,  Antoine,  made  his  appear- 
ance.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  remain  at  our  encamp- 
aoentfor  the  following  day,  to  give  time  for  all  stragglers  to 
amve. 

'A  fThe  conversation  this  evenings  among  the  old  huntsmen, 
tarnied  upon  the  Delaware  tribe,  one  of  whose  encampments 
Weiihad  passed  in  the  course  of  the  day;  and  anecdotes  were 
given  of  itheir  prowess  in  war  and  dexterity  in  htmting.  They 
need.tb  be  deadly  foeaof  the  Osages,  who  stood  in  gi'datawe 
ofiitlieii;  desperate  valo«ur,  though  diey  wove  apt  to  atti^ibute  i^ 
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to  a  whimsical  cause.  "  Look  at  the  Delawares,"  would  thev 
say;  "  dey  got  short  leg — ^no  can  nin — must  stand  and  fight  a 
great  heap."  In  fact,  the  Delawares  are  rather  short-legged, 
while  the  Osages  are  remarkable  for  length  of  limb. 

The  expeditions  of  the  Delawares,  whether  of  war  or  hunt- 
ing, are  wide  and  fearless ;  a  small  band  of  them  wHl  peod- 
trate  far  into  these  dangerous  and  hostile  ynlds^  and  will  puah 
their  encampments  even  to  the  Bocky  Mou&taitis.  .  Tim 
daring  temper  may  be  in  some  measure  eneouxagad  b^  otmai 
the  superstitions  of  their  creed.  They  believe  timt  a  gnardiiaa 
spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  great  eagle,  watches  over  them>  Ixoiveir- 
ing  in  the  sky,  far  out  of  sight.  Sometiuftes,  when' 'well 
pleased  %vith  them,  he  wheels  down  into  the  lower  legions, 
and  may  be  seen  circling,  ^vHth  wide-spread  winga,  against  tk^ 
white  clouds ;  at  such  times  the  seasons  are  pro^tious,.  t^ 
com  grows  finely^  and  they  have  greftt  subcess  in  huntings 
Sometimes,  however,  he  is  angry,  and  t^n  he  vents  hisft'i^ 
in  the  thunder,  wbich  is  his  voice,  and  the  Hghtning,  whiob  is 
the  flashing  of  his  eye,  and  sttikes  dead  the  object -of  bis  dis* 
pleasure. 

The  Delawares  make  sacrifices  to  this  spirit,  ikHm>  xxisa- 
sitmaliy  lets  drop  a  feather  from  his  wing  in  token  of  satia^BM^ 
tion.  These  feathers  render  the  wearer  invisible  and  invul- 
iterable.  Indeed,  the  Indians  genen^ly  con^dder  the  featbofs 
of  the  eagle  possessed  of  occult  and  sovereign  virtues. 

At  one  time  a  party  of  the  Delawares,  in  the  coorse  of « 
bold  excursion  into  the  Pawnee  hunting-gromnda,  were  sur- 
rounded on  one  of  the  great  plains,  and  neariy  destroyei. 
The  remnant  took  refuge  on  the  summit  of  one  of  ^hose 
isolated  and  conical  hills  which  iise,  almost  like  artifieifd 
mounds,  from  the  midst  of  the  prairies.  Here  ihe  chief  ww 
rior,  driven  almost  to  despair,  sacrificed  his  horse  to  the 
tutelar  spirit.  Suddenly  an  enormous  eagle,  ru^ng  do^m 
from  the  sky,  bore  off  the  victim  in  his  talons,  isind,  mo^mtiBg 
into  the  air,  dropped  a  quill  feather  from  his  wing.  3Bio 
chief  caught  it  up  with  joy,  bound  it  to  hds  forehead,  i^ad« 
leading  his  followers  down  the  hill,  cut  has  way  throngb  tite 
enemy  with  great  slaughtdr,  and  without  atiy  one  el  his  pa^ 
receiving  a  wound 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE  ELK — PAWNEE  STORIES. 

Wrrp  tbe  morning  dawn,  tbe  prime  hunters  of  the  camp 
were  all  on  the  alert,  and  set  o&  in  different  directions,  to 
Iwat  up  tbe  country  for  game.  The  Captain's  brother,  Ser^ 
geant  Bean,  vras  among  the  first,  and  returned  before  breaks 
fast  trith  success,  having  ]iilled  a  fat  doe  almost  within  the 
purlieus  of  the  eamp% 

When  breakfast  was  over  the  Captain  mounted  Ins  horse, 
to  go  in  quest  of  the  elk  which  he  had  wounded  on  the  pre- 
cecQog  evening ;  and  which,  he  was  persuaded,  had  received 
its-  death  wound.  I  determined  to  join  him  in  the  search, 
and  we  aocordinglj  sallied  forth  together,  accompanied  also  by 
Ins  brother,  the  sergeant,  and  a  lieutenant.  Two  rangers  fol* 
lowed  on  foot,  to  bring  home  the  carcass  of  the  doe  which  the 
seiigeant  had  killed.  We  had  not  ridden  far  when  we  came 
to  where  it  lay,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  beauti- 
fol  woodland  scene.  The  two  rangers  immediately  fell  to 
wi(Hrk,  with  true  hunters'  skill,  to  dismember  it,  and  prepare  it 
i&t  transportation  to  the  oamp,  while  we  continued  on  our 
course.  We  passed  along  sloping  hill-sides,  among  sldrts  of 
thicket  and  scattered  forest-trees,  until  we  came  to  a  place 
where  the  long  herbage  was  pressed  down  with  numeroits  elk 
beds.  Here  the  Captain  had  first  roused  the  gang  of  elks, 
and,  after  looking  about  diligently  for  a  little  while,  he 
pointed  out  their  "trail,"  the  foot-prints  of  which  were  as. 
large  as  those  of  homed  cattle.  He  now  put  himself  upon 
the  track,  and  went  quietly  forward,  the  rest  of  us  following 
him  in  Indian  file.  At  length  he  halted  at  the  place  where 
the  elk  had  been  when  shot  at.  Spots  of  blood  on  the  sur- 
rounding herbage  showed  that  the  shot  had  been  effective. 
The  wounded  animal  had  evidently  kept  for  some  distance 
with  the  rest  of  the  herd,  as  could  be  seen  by  sprinklings  of 
Mood  here  asid  there  on  the  shrubs  and  weeds  bordering  the 
ti:uil.  These  at  length  suddenly  disappeared*  "•  Somewhere 
hereabout,"  said  the  Captain,  "  the  elk  must  have  turned  off 
from  the  gang.     Whenever  they  feel  themselves  mortally 
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wottnded,  they  will  turn  aside,  and  seek  somo  out5f-tfce«trtky 
place  to  die  alone."  <   ;     .  .  .[7/ 

There  was  something  in  this  picture  of  the  last  mottidiits 
of  a  wounded  deer  to  touch  the  sympathies  of  one  not  hard- 
ened to  the  gentle  disports  of  the  chase ;  such  6ynapatJi4^, 
however,  are  bnt  transient.  Man  is  n«taral!y  an  iEtniilml'litf 
prey ;  and,  however  changed  by  civilisation,  will  readily  retepiw 
into  his  instinct  for  destruction.  I  found  my  ravenbtle^  and 
sanguinary  propensities  daily  growing  stroBgef  Mfbti ' ^itte 
prairies.  ^  .   •      • 

After  looking  about  for  a  little  while,  the  Captain'  M16 
ceeded  in  finding  the  separate  trail  of  the  "wounded  elfc,  wirich 
turned  off  almost  at  right  angles  frotii  that  of  the  heifA*  and 
entered  an  open  forest  of  scattered  trees.  The  Urtfees'^^f 
blood  became  more  faint  and  rare,  and  occurred  at  gteatiw 
distances :  at  length  they  ceased  altogether,  and  the  groaiid 
^vas  so  hard,  and  the  herbage  so  much  parched  atid  wi(^r«ld, 
that  the  foot-prints  of  the  animal  could  no  longer  be 'p6W»iVed. 

**  The  elk  must  lie  somewhere  in  this  rieighbburhfi^v'* 
said  the  Captain,  **  as  you  may  knbw  by  those  turkey-bttizair& 
wheeling  about  in  the  air ;  for  they  always  hover  in  thttfe  4ay 
above  some  carcass.  However,  the  dead  elk  canhot  get  fliwAy, 
so  let  us  follow  the  trail  of  the  living  bnest'theymsfy  haie 
hdted  at  no  great  distance,  and  we  may  iidd  them'  gtttM^g, 
and  get  another  crack  at  them."  ,  'M».i^ 

We  iccbrtiingly  returned,  and  resumed  the' trkil-Af  the 
elks,  \vhich  led  us  a  straggling  course  over  hill  "arid  Sale, 
covered  with  scattered  oaks.  Every  now  and  -Uh^  w^'^^tfld 
catch  a  gliriipse  of  a  deer  bounding  away  aicross  *ota©'gla4e''bf 
the  forest ;  but  the  Captain  was  not  to  be  div^rtfed  frotn«lis 
elk  hunt  by  such  inferior  gaine.  A  large  flock  bf^ldf-turkejfe, 
too,  were  routed  by  the  trampling  of  our  horses';" 'wknetSeiBlto- 
pered  off  as  fast  as  their  long  legs  could  cafiy^ihem  ;>i(itl)^e^ 
fluttered  up  into  the  trees,  where  they  reffl»iin6d  *if^*  im- 
stretched  necks,  gazing  at  us.  The  Caption  wotdff  ti&t  ^dw 
a  iifle  to  be  discharged  at  them,  lest  It  Bhotidaiaftn-itte  elk, 
which  he  hoped  to  find  In  the  vidnitj^.  At  l^gtb-w^'iea^i^lo 
where  the  forest  endted  in  a  Efteep  bank,  and' lhe"&fedf'Fl>^k 
\\'ouhd  ib -wfey  below  us,  between  broad' Mfidy^dhofee.^"*  The 
trail  descfendied  the '  bank, '  and  w^'<J'6«ld  tra^b' it, '\^*tkf'^ 
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i^S)..ecro39,  tbe,. level  SAndjSi/uBtil  it  terminated  in  tlxe  river, 
^hicli,  it  ^vas  evident,  the  gang  had  forded  on  the  preceding 
fmmmg^    . '        •     . 

lit:  "f  It  is.iaeedless  to  follow  on  any  further,"  said  the  Cap- 
taiin^r  ,V  The  ^elk  must  have  been  much  frightened,  and,  after 
iQroeainig  the  rir^erf  may  have  kept  on  for  twenty  miles  without 
^pt^ingr' 

{,,;  Our. little  par^y  now  divided*  the  lieutenant  and  the  ser- 
^eanjb.makipg,A  <;ircuit  in  quest  of  game,  and  the  Cs^ptain  and 
myself  taking  the  direction  of  the  camp.  On  our  way,  we 
ea^aofto  ,a  buB^lo  trcvc^Kmcxre.  than  a  year  old.  It  was  not 
^Wi^T  ibani  ^  ordinary  iboifcpathj  and  worn  deep  into  the  soil ; 
for  ^h«s^  aniiual*  follow  eaoh  other  in  single  file.  Shortly 
lafti^r^i^ifds,  Nye  met  two  rangers  osx  foot,  hunting.  .  They  had 
••WifHmded.  &U  elk,  hut. he  had  escaped;  and  in  pursuing  him, 
th^  found  the^  otne  shot'  by  the  Captain  on  the  preceding 
e^Kening/  .  They  turned  back,  and  aonducted  u?  to  it.  It.\v^ 
$k  JsuM»'  animal)  as  l^ige  as  a.  yearling  heifor,  and  lay  in  an 
open-  part  of  the  forest,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from 
JtlW .  ptesO' . whero  , i<}  had.  been  shot. ,  The  turkey-busizards, 
vwbiob  weihad  .previously  noticed,  were  wheeling  in  the  air 
aboyeit.  -  The  observation  of  the  Captain  seemed  verified. 
,Tbe  ,-poor T ^mal,  as ,  life .  was .  eibbimg.  ,away,  had  apparently 
,a})tM^aanfMi[  its  uQ^iurt  compax^ions,  and  turned  aside  to  die 
alone. 

.1    .rThfi.Captain>and  the  two  rang-eii?*  foi^hwith  fell  to  work, 

with  itbeir;  hunting-knives^  to  Iky  and  cut  up  the  carcass.    It 

:  t?a9;  Already  tainted  on  the  iqside,  but  ample  collq)s  were  cut 

r(frotoithe  riba  m^  brunches,  ^nd.laid  in  a  be«.p.on  tb^  put- 

oQirQicbied  hide.  •  Holes  yrere  then  out  along  tiie  border  of  the 

^idenrajW: thongs  were  p^sed  through  them,, and  the  whole 

rdrAwi%iuplil{&.af,8ack,  which  .ivfi£f  symng  behind  the  Captain's 

paddle.  ■:•  All /this  while,  the  turkey-buzzards  were  i^ring 

i<xverk0ad,fwwti^g.for  qur  departures,,  to  wvoopdown  an4  ban- 

/.-qtieit  iw»  thp  e^riQii^s, .       ,  ,  ,  .     ,  . 

,^f  i ,  TbQ'Wi^eck  oj  the  poor,  elk  b^ing  tbus,  dismantled,  tlie  Cap- 

(>ta«»,aad//np(y6eilf  mounted  our  horses,,  and  jqgged.back  to  the 

^(campt  wbitei  thiO'itwo! P^gor^,  resulted  their  bunting.       , 

' . , '  I    On .?e0ohi|ig  the  cftrnp,.  I  found  th§re  pur  young  balf-breed, 

T:An||3«u^.  iiAfter  sepuratiug  from  Bea^te^intbe,  s^ph  after 

the  stray  horses  on  the  other  side  of  the  Arkansas,  he  had 


fallen  upon  a  wrong  track,  vAmh  be  fol'lowed  ffof  mv^iA 
when  he  overtook  old  Byaa  and  kis  part^>  and  fbtrndhediwi^ 
been  following  their  traces.  ■     ' : 

They  all  forded  the  Arkansas  about  eight  »iiles  sibov^e  our 
crossing  place,  and  found  their  ^my  to  otrr  late  :encaa^(nne»t  ia( 
the  glen,  where  the  rear-guard  we  had  left  behind  was  waitittg 
for  them.  Antoine,  being  well  mounted,  and  somewhat  dm 
patient  to  rejoin  us,  had  pushed  on  alone,  foUo^e^^sg^ur  trail, 
to  our  present  encampment,  and  biingimg  the  earoAss  of  a  youn^ 
bear  which  he  had  killed. 

Our  camp,  during  the  residue  of  the  day,  presented  ot  min- 
gled picture  of  bustle  and  impose.  Some  of  the  men  were  faasy 
round  the  fires,  jeridng  and  roasting  veniiNon  and  bear's  meat, 
to  be  packed  up  as  a  future  supply.  Some  wiere  stretching aead 
dressing  the  skins  of  animals  tibey  had  killed ;  odiiers  west) 
washing  their  clothes  in  the  brook,  and  hanging  them  on  the 
bushes  to  dry ;  while  many  weare  lying  on  the  gisiss,  and  lazily 
gossiping  in  the  shade.  Erery  now  and  then  a  hunter  Would 
retam,  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  laden  wiHih  game,  or  empt^ 
handed.  Those  who  brought  home  any  spoils  ^po&oted  it  at 
the  Captain's  fire,  and  then  filed  off  to  their  respective  'messes^ 
to  relate  their  day's  eicploits  to  theiflr  companions.'  The  game 
killed  at  this  camp  consisted  of  six  deer,  one  eH^  two  hettt% 
and  six  or  eight  turkeys. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  days,  since  their  wild  Indkii 
achievement  in  navigating  the  nver,  our  retainers  had  risen  in 
consequence  among  the  rangers;  and  now  I  found  Tonish 
making  himself  a  complete  orcdie  am(mg  some  of  the  raw  and 
inex.peErienced  recruits,  who  had  xkeresc  been  m  the  wildenness. 
He  had  continually  a  knot  hanging  -about  him,  aad  H^t^Mz^  to 
his  extravagant  tales  about  the  Bajwueee,  wi^  w^iom  he  |>re 
tended  to  have  had  fearful  encounters.  His  representations, 
in  fact,  were  calculated  to  inspire  his  heaiefs  ^n$!l^  asi'wgrfal 
Idea  of  the  foe  into  whose  lands  they  were  intrudkigi  yiiixntoA 
ing  to  his  accounts,  the  rifle  of  the  white  tiEta«L  wae  no>iaKt)^ 
for  the  bow  and  arrow  of  the  Pawnee.  When  tbt  tide  was 
once  discharged,  it  took  time  and  tremble  to  load  it  agiQ&^«aid 
in  the  meaai  tin^  the  enemy  couM  keep^mlaun^ng'kisafaito 
as  fast  as  he  could  draw  his  bow.  Then  the  Pawneei,'  ^adOGcrding 
to  Tonish,  could  shoot,  witlh  unerring  ainit,  three  hundred  yatfda^ 
and  stod  his  arrow  clean  through  and  tihrdi^h  a  bufiBUio  ;'ni^t 
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h9  Imd  Isitown  a. Pawnee  shaft  pass  through  one  buffalo  and 
Tvoutd  another.  And  then  the  way  the  Pawnees  sheltered 
themselves  from  the  shots  of  their  enemy :  they  would  hang 
with  on©  leg  over  the  saddle,  crouching  their  bodies  along  the 
opposifee  side  of  their  horse,  and  would  shoot  their  arrows  from 
under  his  neck,  while  at  full  speed  1 

If  Tonish  was  to  be  believed,  there  was  peril  at  every  step 
in  these  debateable  grounds  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Pawnees 
lurked  unseen  among  the  thickets  and  ravines.  They  had 
their  scouts  and  sentinels  on  the  summit  of  the  mounds  which 
conwnand  a  view  over  the  prairies,  where  they  lay  crouched  in 
the.  tall  grass;  only  now  and  then  raising  their  heads  to  watch 
the  movements  of  any  war  or  hunting  party  that  might  be 
passing  ib  lengthened  line  below.  At  night,  they  would  lurk 
round  an  encampment ;  crawling  through  the  grass,  and  imi 
tating  the  movements  of  a  wolf,  so  as  to  deceive  the  sentinel 
on  the  outpost,  until,  having  arrived  sufficiently  near,  they 
would  speed  an  arrow  through  his  heart,  and  retreat  un- 
discovered. In  telling  his  stories,  Tonish  would  appeal  from 
time  to  time  to  Beatte,  for  the  truth  of  what  he  said ;  the  only 
reply  would  be  a  nod  or  shrug  of  the  shoulders ;  the  latter 
being  divided  in  mind  between  a  distaste  for  the  gasconading 
spirit  of  his  comrade,  and  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  in- 
experience of  the  young  rangei*s  in  all  that  he  considered  true 
knowlddge. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  SrCfe  CAMP — THK  AtARCH^-THE  DISABLED  H0BSE-*-0IiD  RYAN 
AND  THE  STftA<^LERS — SVIffPTOMS  OF  CHANGE  OF  WEATHEB, 
AND  CtiCANGE  OF  HUMOrBS. 

OcT»  18i.— -We  pr^avied  to  march  at  the  usual  hour,  but  word 
\va8  brought  to  die  Cap^n  that  three  of  the  rangers,  who  had 
l)een  attacked  with  the  measles,  were  unable  to  proceed,  and 
thstt  a0Other  one  was  missing.  The  last  was  an  old  frontiers- 
Bian,  by  the  name  of  Sawyer,  who  had  gained  years  wathoujt 
expeiieOfCe ;  and  having  stdlied  forth  to  hunt  on  the  preceding 
day,  had  probably  lost  his  way  on  the  prairies.  A  guard  of  ten 
mfea  was,  therefore,  left  to  take  care  of  the  sick,  and  wait  for 
the  straggler.     If  the  former  recovered  sufficiently  in  the 
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course  of  two  or  three  daja,  tbej  wore  to  rejoin  the  maiu  h^w|juf 
otherwise  to  be  escorted  back  to  the  garrison.. s  . ,  [^j\ 

Taking  our  leave  of  the  sick  camp,  we  shaped  our  eo^*^^ 
westward,  along  the  heads  of  small  streams,  all  waiMjeriug^.  in 
deep  ravines,  towards  the  Bed  Fork.  The  land  wa^  ^ugl^  fin^ 
undulating,  or  "  rolling,"  as  it  is  termed  in  the  tVesjt ;  wip  a 
poor  hungry  soil  mingled  with  the  sandstone,  which  ^.  uip^|j|4 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  chequered  with  liapsh.foyejsts 
of  post-oak  and  black-jack.  ,    ^,  ,.   .,      \ 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  I  received  a  lesson,  on  the 
importance  of  being  chary  of  one  s  steed  on  the  prairies. .  TJie 
one  I  rode  sui;pa3sed  in  action  most  horses  of  the  tropp^yjuad 
was  of  great  mettle  and  a  generous  spirit  In  crosfliing,.tl^^ 
deep  ravines,  he  would  scramble  up  the  steep  l?ankp  Uke  a,Ga^r 
and  was  ahvays  for  leaping  the  narrow  runs  of  .water.  X  Y^ 
not  aware  of  the  imprudence  of  indulging  him  in  such  e^rtip^ei^r 
until,  in  leaping  him  across  a  small  brook^  I  felt  him  ijnpie- 
diately  falter  beneath  me.  He  limped  forward  a  short  distai 
but  soon  fell  stark  lame,  having  sprained  his  shoujder.  .,  "W 
was  to  be  done?  He  could  not  keep  up  with  thj^  troQpfj^i 
was  too  valuable  to  be  abandoned  on  the  pr^urie.  .  The  on 
alternative  was  to  send  him  back  to  join  the  invalids  ip,  .t^e^pie) 
camp,  and  to  share  their  fortunesi.  .  iJobo^y,  howeyeii;'^  ^^eip^ei 
disposed  to  lead  him  back,  although  I  offered  a  li^)eral,  r^wwl 
Either  the  stories  of  Tonish  abput  the  Pawnee^  had  spT^,^ 
apprehension  of  lurking  foes,  and  imminent  perils, oflL..<fliB 
prairies ;  or  there  was  a  fear  of  missing  the  trail  ^d  ^j^^ 
lost.  At  length  two  young  men  stepped  forward  ai^d  agr^  .tp 
go  in  company,  so  that,  ahould  tuey  be  beni^te.4  w,ithe. 
prairies,  there  might  be  one  to  watch  while  the  citb^^^.^J^pt;,, .. 

The  horse  was  accordingly  consigned  tp^.thejir  ca,rej^^^  JJ 
Ipoked  after  him  with  a  rueful  eye,  as  he  liippied  pttj./oof^fjt 
seemed  as  iif,  with  him^  all  strengtJi  and  biju>yftncy.|^L^,-4?f 

parted  from  me. ,. ,/,y 

.  I  looked  round  for  a  steed  to  suppl^y  hi3  placof  md,  %ed 
my  eyes  upon  the  gallant  grey  which  I  hadj.1fans|i^p4  i^W? 
Agency  to  Tonish-  The  moment,  hpwever,  ip^tX  }|lfn^d,%>iik 
his  dismounting  and  taking  up,  with  th^.8uperj?|guw3»^,.B9fl(yt 
thj9  little  varlet., broke. out  into  vociferous  remons^iWP^^.j^ 
lar^entations,  gasping  and  almost  strangling,  iiji. bis,  ea»^r^i^ 
to  give  vent  to  them.     I  saw  that  to  unhorse  him  would  be  to 
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prbstrate  his  spirit  and  cut  his  vanity  to  the  quick.  I  had  not 
the  heart  to  inflict  such  a  wound,  or  to  bring  down  the  poor 
ddvfl'ftom  his  transient  vainglory;  so  I  left  him  in  possession 
of  his  gallant  grey,  and  contented  myself  with  shifting  my 
saddle  to  the  jaded  pony. 

*  t  ivas  now  sensible  of  the  complete  reverse  to  which  a  horse- 
man is  exposed  on  the  prairies.  I  felt  how  completely  the 
spirit  of  the  rider  depended  upon  his  steed.  I  had  hitherto 
been  able  to  make  excursions  at  will  from  the  line,  and  to 
gallpp  in  pursuit  of  any  object  of  interest  or  curiosity.  I  was 
now  reduced  to  the  tone  of  the  jaded  animal  I  bestrode,  and 
doomed  to  plod  on  patiently  and  slowly  after  my  file  leader. 
Above  all,  I  was  made  conscious  how  unwise  it  is,  on  expeditions 
of  the  kind,  where  a  man's  life  may  depend  on  the  strength, 
and  ipeed,  and  freshness  of  his  horse,  to  task  the  generous 
animal  by  any  unnecessar}'  exertion  of  his  powers. 

"  I  have  observed  that  the  Wary  and  experienced  huntsman 
and 'traveller  of  the  prairies  is  always  sparing  of  his  horse, 
when  on  a  journey ;  never,  except  in  emergency,  putting  him 
off  of  a  w&lk;  The  regular  joumeyings  of  frontiersmen  and 
I^idians,  when  on  a  long  march,  seldom  exceed  above  fifteen 
miles  a  day,  and  are  genei'ally  about  ten  or  twelve,  and  they 
never*  indulge  in  Capricious  galloping.  Many  of  those,  however. 
With  whom  I  was  travelling  were  young  and  inexperienced, 
and  full  of  excitement  at  finding  themselves  in  a  country 
abounding  with  game.  It  was  impossible  to  retain  them  in 
l3i6  solwiety  of  a  march,  or  to  keep  them  to  the  line.  As  we 
Woke  OUT  way  through  the  coverts  and  ravines,  and  the  deer 
stftrt^d*  up  and  scampered  off  to  the  right  and  left,  the  rifle 
IjallS  would  Whiz  after  them,  and  our  young  hunters  dash  off 
in  Jt3ffs\lit.  At  6ne  time  they  made  a  grand  burst  after  what 
thpy  supposed  to  be  a  gang  of  bears,  but  soon  pulled  up  on 
discovering  them  td  be  black  wolves,  prowling  in  company. 

After  a  march  of  about  twelve  miles  we  encamped,  a  Kttld 
ittf&t  mid-day,  on  the  borders  of  a  brook  which  loitered  throuffh 
ft'  deep  ratine,  Inthe  course  of  the  afternoon  old  Rvan,  the 
Kestor  of  the  camp,  made  his  appearance,  followed  by  his  Httle 
tttnd'of  sti-agglers.  He  was  greeted  with  joyful  acclamatioh^, 
which  showed  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  hfeld  by  hii 
btother  woodhxibn.     The  little  band  came  laden  with  venison ; 
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a  fine  baxineli  of  which  the  veteran  hunter  laid,  as  ot/pwsmiU 
by  the  Captain's  five.  ..  < 

Our  men,  Beatte  and  Tonish,  both  sallied  forth^daiijin 
the  afternoon,  to  bunt.  Towards  evening  the  former  returned, 
with  a  fine  buck  across  his  horse.  He  kid  it  down,  as  usual, 
in  fidlenoe,  and  proceeded  to  unsaddle  and  turn  his  horae  loose. 
Tonish  came  bick  without  any  game,  but  with  mucb  more 
glory;  having  made  several  capital  shots,  thou^  unlackiiiy 
the  wounded  deer  had  all  escaped  him. 

There  was  an  abundant  supply  of  meat  in  the  camp ;  for, 
besides  other  game,  three  elk  had  been  killed.  The  waiy  and 
veteran  woodmen  were  all  busy  jerking  meat,  i^ainst  a  time 
of  scarcity ;  the  less  experienced  revelled  in  present  abundaoce, 
leaving  the  morrow,  to  provide  for  itself* 

On  the  following  morning  (Oct*  19)  I  succeeded  in  changing 
my  pony  and  a  reasonable  sum  of  money  for  a  strong  and  active 
horse.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  find  myself  once  more 
tolerably  well  moimted.  I  perceived,  however,  that  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  making  a  selection  from  among  the 
troop,  for  the  rangers  had  all  that  propensity  for  "  swapping/' 
or,  as  they  term  it,  "  trading,"  which  pervades  the  West.  In 
tlie  course  of  our  expedition,  there  was  scarce  a  horse,  rifle, 
powder-horn,  or  blanket,  that  did  not  change  owners. sdverfld 
times;  and  one  keen  '*  trader*'  boasted  of  having  by  dint  of 
frequent  bargains  changed  a  bad  horse  inta  a  good  4»ne,  #«d 
put  a  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket. 

The  morning  was  lowering  and  sultry,  with  low  muttering 
of  distant  thunder.  The  change  of  weather  had  its  effect  upon 
the  spirits  of  the  troop.  The  camp  was  imusually  sober  and 
quiet ;  there  wsis  none  of  tbe  accustomed  farmyard  melody  of 
crowing  and  cackling  at  daybreak;  none  of  the  bursts  of  npier- 
riment,  the  loud  jokes  and  banterings,  that  had  commonly 
prevailed  during  the  bustle  of  equipment.  Now  and  then 
might  be  heard  a  short  strain  of  a  soi^,  a  faint  laughs  or  a 
solitaiy  whistle  ;  but,  in  geneoral,  every  one  went,  silently  and 
doggedly  about  the  duties  of  the  camp,  or  tke  prepaiatioas  for 
departure. 

When  the  time  arrived  to  saddle  and  mount,  &ve  hordes 
were  reported  as  missing ;  although  all  the  woods  ei&d  thickejfcs 
had  been  beaten  up  for  some  distance  round  thexamp*  SievenJ 
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rangers^  tv«re  dispatched  to  '♦  i^kii* "  the  country  round  in  quest 
of  them.  In  the  meantime,  the  thunder  continued  to  growl, 
aad  ^e  had  a  passing  shower.  The  hotses,  like  their  riders, 
w^e  affected  hy  the  change  of  weather.  They  stood  here  and 
tb^^  fthout  the  camp,  som^  saddled  and  bridled,  others  loose, 
hat  all  spiritless  ^d  dozing,  \¥ith  stooping  head,  one  hind  leg 
partly  dmwn  up  so  as  to  rest  on  the  point  of  the  hoof,  and  the 
whole  hide  reeking  with  the  rain,  and  sending  up  wreaths  of 
vapour.  The  men,  too,  waited  in  listless  groups  the  return 
of  their  comrades  who  had  gone  in  quest  of  the  horses ;  now 
and  then  turning  up  an  anxious  eye  to  the  drifting  clouds, 
which  boded  an  approaching  storm.  Gloomy  weather  inspii^s 
gloomy  thoughts.  Some  expressed  fears  that  we  were  dogged 
by  some  party  of  Indians,  who  had  stolen  the  horses  in  tlie 
nii^t.  The  most  prevalent  apprehension,  however,  was,  that 
they  had  returned  Dn  their  traces  to  our  Ic^t  encampment, 
or  had  started  off  on  a  direct  line  for  Fort  Gibson.  In  this 
respect,  the  instinct  of  houses  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the 
pigeon.  They  will  strike  for  home  by  a  direct  course,  passing 
through  tracts  of  wilderness  which  they  have  never  before 
traversed. 

After  delaying  until  the  mortiing  was  somewhat  advanced, 
a  lieutenant  with  a  guard  was  appointed  to  await  the  return  of 
the  rangers,  and  We  set  off  on  our  day  s  journey,  considerably 
T^^krced  in  nittnbers ;  mneh,  as  I  thought,  to  the  discomposure 
of  some  of  the  troop,  who  mtimated  that  we  might  prove  too 
weak-hahded,  in  case  of  an  encounter  with  the  Pawnees. 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 


TIttJNDER-STORM   ON  THE   PIlArKIES  —  THE  STOBM   EN'CAMPilKXT 
—KlGHT"  SCENE — INDIAN   SToitlES — A  FRKJHTENED   HOUSE.' 

OuE  inaroh  for  a  part  of  the  day  lay  a  little  to  the'  aouth 
of  west,  through  stn^ling  forests  of  the  kind  of  low  scrubbed 
t3ree»  ^ready  n»entionBd,  called  '^  p03troaks,."'or  '*  bkckjaoks.' 
The  soil  of  these  "  oak  barrens  "  is  loose  and  unsound;  being 
liti^e  betted  at  times  'than,  a  mete  qidcksazui,  in  which^  in 
i?alny  weaiiier,  the  horse's  hoof i  slips  from  side  to  side,  and 
now  and  then  sisks  iu  a  rotten;  spongy  t)urf,  to  the  fetlock. 
Such  was  the  case  at  present  in  consequence  of  successive 


silence.  Several  deer  were  ;  Foustf d  by  our  a^n^aelf, "  'ttiiA 
scudded  across  the. forest  glsdes*;  bat'tiOi'dvi^  fi^^Jomiftfy* 
broke,  the  line  of.mareh  t&  pursue  them.  -At  one'^tltheflve 
passed  the  bones  sand  boms  of  a  buffalo,  «nA  ^s^Anothet^Am 
a<  bnffiilo  track,  not  above  tiiree  days  old.:  Tbese^tgtis  6f  the 
vicfuitj  of  this  grand  gaoie  of  tha  prairies:,  Ivad^a.ir^Wviii^ 
effect  on  the. spirits  of  ouc  huntsmen;  but  it  was  'of;&*ansJefit 
duration.  •  -  //        .,■'.'■•  .-^il  \'>  ,-/i!-.i,r 

In  crossing  a  pridde  o£  moderate  extent;  ^tm^eved)  ^little 
better  than  a  sUppeiy  bog  by  the  recisnt'showet^,-  we^weit^ 
0!reitaken  bj  a  violemt  tkuiidet^giiBl  > '  The  rain'<eaa]ie^7afeilm^ 
upon  us  in  torrents,  and  spattered  up  lilde  steam '^an^ittee 
gixmnd  ;  the'ivk)le  laisflscaipetivas  suddenly' wtappUidfit^ioom 
&at  gave  a.  vividi  effect  to  the.  intense- tdii^ets  icif)>ligbt»lflg, 
while  the  thuxtder  sejemed  to  burst  dver  ettt'Toiy  lie^iis,  wsA 
\«aS|  reverberated  by  this  gifeves  and  forests  itliat^b^d^'yiere^iaid 
skirtdd  t^be!  prairie.  Man  and  beasi  wdte  00  ^p«ltsd^  ^dreneh^^ 
and  confounded^  thajfc  tihe  line  was 'thrown  into '^otd^le^^eon^ 
fusion  ;  sdme  of  the  horses  wiere  so  frigbtened  albtoi'bdtAlbil)^^ 
uunlanageaMey  and:our  ^eattered  cavalcade  lodked'  Hke'^  %et&^ 
pest^ tossed  fle^et,. driving  hither. and uhitiier,  at^ithe^ibenijiti^f 
wind  mud  wave.'    •  •'■    ■•   -  >  •.'  ''■■  -■  ■  •  Jr.-^i'-^  -yn;  -jlnJi:.! 

I  :  At  length,  at  half-post itwo lo'cioeky  wei canade  tad^halt;  nM 
gathering  together  our  £i>toeB,  encamped  in  an  i  bpeni  fittid^  \6fisf 
^re,  .with' a  pmirie'  on  one*  side  and  k  stream^  bn'th«>otlieh 
The  forest  immediately  Tang  with. the  €otind!<0f'th^:s£fl^e,Y|a^ 
tiie  oiraah  •  of  falling  trees.  Huge  fir43s  were  soein  ^blasSng ; 
blankets  we#e  stretched  before  them  <  by  way 'of  teialts^'bdd^sf 
were  hxiistily  reJaced  of  bark  and  skivis  ^  'every  <  6re  bsfot  ^^im 
groirp  drawn  ^losei  round  it,  dt^iog  and  warming  ;dbet>»s^ve^ 
or  |}repadng  a  comforting  meed.  Son^ ;  of  the  ;  raMgeti  iffBt^ 
discharging  .and  cleaning  their  rifled  wbix;h  hadi  been  exposed 
toi  the  raini;  while  the  hoisesy  relieved  <^om?  tlieii^  sadd]:e^'^'d 
boDfdjehsjDoMed  in  thb  wet^grassw  .-..:.    i  -'    !.  ij:ni'  ..-ii'jr'i.h 

•'■'•,  'TJbie  I  showtftiiB'  dDntinned;:  from  'time' '  t&ytkmtei  xaa^  f'hXi&Uk 
the  evening.  Before  dark,  our  hoat^nrere^gatbeyed'hi'^and 
tatberfid  labcmt  >  the  i  skirts,  bf  >  the^  «aiiDipi'>w9/tdnn  ^1ih^  e«4l^sts, 
^n)Ugh)if6wr<  of  Indian  pafowiersi/whe  are  apft  tx^JtakeadVatit^^ 
<^stfirf»f>  xiights  'fpiTvtheiri  d^oedations'  landriDissaal^.  >il^«(t|fiS 
W[gbi>.^hii$kwed^  th6rhngei£cie3.begamieaiii^e  ^domdr^  Ifias^ 
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tk(»^9^  tighiing  up  mosses  of  the  overbat^ging  folia^,  and  leaving 
btlier  parta  ^i  the.  grove  in  deep  ^ooin.  Eveiy  fire  Imd  its 
g0|brHn'^tK>up  around  iu  viti\&  tbe  tethered  horses  <were  dhnlj 
sc^u^liUier spectres,  among  the  thickets;  exceptinig  that  here 
ajsiA  there  ft'  gi^ej  one  stood  out  in  bright  relief. 

ii' The. grove,  thus  fitfully  lighted;  up  by  the  ruddy  glare  of 
thei  fires,  jresembled  a  \!ast  leafy  dome,  walled  in  by  opaque 
darkness;'  but  every  now  and  then  two  or  three  quivering 
flashes  of  lightning  in  quick  succession  would  suddenly  reveal 
a:  vast  ehlmipaiga  oountry,  where  fields,  and  forests,  and 
rnnning  streams,  would  start,  as  it  were,  into  eustence  for  a 
ft^wfbrief  seconds,  audi  before  the  eye  could  ascertain  them, 
vaJoish  again  into  gloom* 

'A  thuukderfStorm  on  a  prairie^  as  upon  the  ocean,  derives 
grafideur  and  sublimity  from  the  wild  and  boundless  waste 
oyer  which  it  rages  and  bellows*  It -is  not  surprising  that 
tlhes^.  awful  phenomena  of  nature  should  be  objects  of  super* 
8titit)U6  L^evereuce  to  the  poor  savages,  and  ths^  they  should 
ccmsid er  the.  thunder  the  angry  voice  of'  the  G  reat  Spiorit.  > As 
ouTMhalft^breeda  sat  gdssijping  round  the  >fire,  I  drew  from 
them.$omef  ofthe.notioils  entsrtahaed  on  th6«ub§^ct  by  their 
Indian.  &nends.  The  latter. declare  that  erxtingtdshed  thoxi^ 
derbolts  are  sometimes  picked  up  by  hunters  on  the  pcairies, 
If  ho  u$e  them  for,  the  heads  of  aorows  and  lances,  and  -  that 
9(ny  warrior r, thus  armed  is  invincifale. .  Should  a  thundrnv 
sionm  occurs  howevier,  during  batftlei^'he  is  liable  to  be  carried 
$m9^  by'  the  thundeff,  and  never  heard  of  more* 

M'A  tmrraor  of:  the  Konza  tribe,  hundnig  on-a  praSrie,  wall 
overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  struck  down  '  senseless  by  the 
thtiniier  On  recovering*  he  beheld  tihe  thunderbolt  lying  on 
tbe.  I^round^  ^nd  a  horse  standing  beside"  it.  Snatching  up 
the  'bolit'  he  sprang  upoiu  the  horse,  but  found,  too  hite^  that 
)^e  (Was^  astride  of <  the  lightning.  In' an  instant  he  'was 
whi$k«rt  I  awaiY  over  prairies  €md  forests,  and  streams  and 
deserts,  until  he  was  Hung  senseless  at  th&  foot  of  the  Eockyi 
Moui»(ainSi i  whedsice, x>n' recoveriiiig^  it  took faimseveral nkbnth? 
tO'irettim  tohis  own  people^ 

^,t  ^^h^  story  reminded  nte  of  an  Indian- tradition,  related  by 
a^mvielleri  of  the  fiute.of  a  wanrior  who  saw  the  tbttnder- lying 
i]|K)ii/the'  grotxad,  with  &'  beau4^fhlly-*wrought  moc^asion  on 
emhl  side  }of  it     Thinking  h&  had  found  a  j^riise^  be  put  ea 
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the  moccasons  ;  but  they  bore  hitn  awaj  to  the  land  of  spmt8» 
whence  he  never  returned. 

These  are  simple  and  artless  tales,  but  they  he^  a  "wiid 
and  romantic  interest  heard  from  the  lips  of  half-savi^  nar- 
rators, round  a  hunter's  fire,  in  a  stormy  night,  with*  a  fbz^st 
on  one  side  and  a  howling  waste  on  the  other ;  and  irbere, 
peradventure,  savage  foes  might  be  lurking  in  th«  <mter 
darkness. 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  clap  of  thunder, 
followed  immediately  by  the  soupd  of  a  horse  galloping  off 
madly  into  the  waste.  Every  one  listened  in  mute  sslenee. 
The  hoofs  resounded  vigorously  for  a  time,  but  gmw^  Winter 
and  fainter,  until  they  died  away  in  remote  distance 

When  tliG  sound  was  no  longer  to  be  heard,"  tibe  listeners 
turned  to  conjecture  what  could  have  caused  tkis  tsudden 
scamper.  Some  thought  the  horse  had  been  startled  by  the 
thunder ;  others,  that  some  lurking  Indian  had  gallopied  off 
with  him.  To  this  it  was  objected,  that  the  usual  mode  with 
the  Indians  is  to  steal  quietly  upon  th«  horse,  take  off  his 
fetters,  mount  him  gently,  and  walk  him  off  as  silently  as 
possible,  leading  off  others,  without  any  unusual  stir  or  noise 
to  disturb  the  camp. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  as  a  common  practice 
with  the  Indians,  to  creep  among  a  troop  of  horses  when 
grazing  at  night,  mount  one  quietly,  and  then  start  off  suddenly 
at  full  speed.  Nothing  is  so  contagious  among  horses  < as  a 
panic;  one  sudden  break:away  of, this  kind  will  sometimes 
alarm  the  whole  troop,  and  they  will  set  off,  helter-skielter, 
after  the  leader. 

Every  one  who  had  a  horse  grazing  on  the  skirts  of.  the 
camp  was  uneasy,  lest  his  should  be  the  fugitive ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  fact  until  morning.  Those  who 
had  tethered  their  horses  felt  more  secure ;  though  h<»ses 
thus  tied  up,  and  limited  to  a  short  range  at  night,  are  Apt  to 
fall  off  in  flesh  and  strength  during  a  long  march ;  and-  many 
of  the  horses  of  the  troop  already  gave  signs  of  beinfg  wayworn. 

After  a  gloomy  and  unruly  night,  the  morning  daiwnfed 
bright  and  clear,  and  a  glorious  sunrise  transformed,  the  whole 
landscape,  as  if  Ijy  magic.  The  late  dreary  wildemeas  brtght- 
ened  into  a  fine  open  country,  with  stately  groves»  «nd  clamps 
of  oaks  of  a  gigantic  size,  some  of  whkh  sfiood  'singly,  if». if 
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piactted  for  omameut  and  sbade>  in  the  midst  of  rich  meadows ; 
while  our  horses,  scattered  about,  and  grazing  under  them, 
gftve  to  the  whole  the  air  of  a  noble  park.  It  was  difficult  to 
realize  the  fact  that  we  were  so  far  in  the  wilds  beyond  the 
resideace  of  man,  Our  encampment,  alone,  had  a  savage 
appeiaranee,  with  its  rude  tents  of  skins  and  blankets,  and  its 
oolumns  of  blue  smoke  rising  among  the  trees. 

The  first  care  in  the  morning  was  to  look  after  our  horses. 
Some  of  them  hijd  wandered  to  a  distance,  but  all  were  for- 
tunately found  ;  even  the  one  whose  clattering  Jioofs  had  caused 
such  uneasiness,  in  the  night.  He  had  come  to  a  lialt  about 
a  mile  from  the  camp,  and  was  found  quietly  grazing  n^ar  a 
brook.  The  bugle  sounded  for  departure  about  half-past  eight. 
As  we  Tleere  in  greater  risk  of  Indian  molestation  the  farther 
"we  advanced,  om'  line  wajs  formed  with  more  precision  than 
heretofore.  Every  one  had  his  station  assigned  him,  and  was 
forbidden  to  leave  it  in  pursuit  of  game,  without  special  per- 
mission. The  pack-horses  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
line,  and  a  strong  guard  in  tbe  rear. 


CHAPTER  XVTII. 


A  GRAKD  PRAIRIE CLIFF  CASTT.K BUFFALO  TRACTS DEER 

HUNTED  BY  WOLVES — ►CROSS  TIMBER. 

Aptbr  a  toilsome  march  of  some  distance  through  a  country 
out  up  by  ravines  and  brooks,  and  entangled  by  thickets,  we 
emerged  upon  a  grand  prairie.  Here  one  of  the  characteristic 
scenes  of  the  Far  West  broke  upon  us.  An  immense  extent 
of  grassy,  undulating,  or,  as  it  is  termed*  rolling  country,  with 
here  and  there  a  clump  of  trees,  dimly  seen  in  the  distance 
like  a  ship  at  sea ;  the  landscape  deriving  sublimity  from  its 
vaatness  and  jsimplicity.  To  the  south-west,  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill,  waa  a  singular  crest. of  broken  rocks,  resembling  a  ruined 
fortress.  It  reminded  me  of  the  ruin  of  some  Moorish  castle, 
crowning  a  height  in  the  midst  of  a  lonely  Spanish  landscape. 
To  .this  hill  we  gave  the  name  of  Cliff  Castle, 

Ther  prairies  of  these  great  hunting  regions  differed  in  the 
character;  of  their  vegetatiom  from  those  through  which  I  h^d 
hithferto  passed.  Instead  of  ^  profusion  of  tall  flowering  plants 
asd  long  fiitunting  gna^ses,  they  were  covered  with  a  shorter 
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growth  of  herbage  called  bufSiIo  grass,  somewhat  eoarse,  but 
at  the  proper  seasons  aifordiug  excellent  and  aboi^afit  pttd- 
turage.  At  present  it  was  growing  wiiy,  and  in  tsmdj  plsfei^ 
was  too  much  parched  for  grazing,  ^  - 

The  weather  was  verging  into  that  serene  but  Bonse^tlMt 
arid  season  called  the  Indian  Summer.  There  was  <a  siftDkt 
haze  in  the  atmosphere  that  tempered  the  brigiitu«^  or  ^b^ 
sunshine  into  a  golden  tint,  softening  the  featui^e^  of  the  land- 
scape, and  giving  a  vagueness  to  the  outlines  of  distant  ol^dls. 
This  haziness  was  daily  increasing*  and  ii^s  attributed  id  tlie 
burning  of  distant  prairies  by  the  Indian  hunting  parses.  * 

We  had  not  gone  far  upon  the  prairie  before  tfe^^ame*  to 
where  deeply- woni  footpaths  were  seen  traversing  the  «oufttry : 
sometimes  two  or  three  would  keep  en  paraUel  to  eadh  other, 
and  but  a  few  paces  apart.     These  were  pronounoed  ^  ^ 
traces  of  buffaloes,  where  large  droves  had  passed.  '  Thcfife' 
were  tracks  also  of  horses,  which  weret  observed  'witb  same' 
attention  by  our  experienced  hunters.     Tkejy  could  nOt-be^t^' 
tracks  of  wild  horses,  as  there  were  no  piints  ^of^the  bJbo&'-ot 
colts ;  all  were  full-gr<?wn..    As  the  horses  evidently  wei-e  ttofe* 
shod,  it  was  concluded  they  must  belong  to  sonle^  huntia*' 
party  of  Pawnees.     In  the  course  of  the  morning,  the  tracks 
of  a  single  horse,  with  shoes,  were  discovert.     Tiiisf  might* 
be  the  horse  of  a  Cherokee  huntery  or  perhaps  a  horse'  sfcolcti 
from  the  whites  of  the  frontier.     Thus*  in  trnv^rsihg  thes4' 
perilous  wastes,  evei:y  footprint  and  dint  of  hoof  becomes- 
matter  of  cautious  inspection  and  shrewd  surmise;  >afid  tte 
question  continually  is,  whether  it  be  the  trace  of  friend  ^r 
foe,  whether  of  recent  or  ancient  date,  and  whethsF  tjne  bcaa^  • 
that  made  it  be  out  of  reach,  or  liable  to  be  enoomiteied. 

We  were  getting  more  and.  mo^e  into  thsi  gome  eotfntay^ ' 
as  we  proceeded,  we  repeatedly  saw  deer  to  the  ri^t  and  1^* . 
bounding  off  for  the  coverts ;  but  their  appearamceiia  longer  \ 
excited  the  same  eagerness  to  pursue.,  <   In  pBflsing  iio&&'» 
slope  of  the  prairie,  between  twe^  rolling  sw^k.of  labd;  Ve 
came  in  sight  of  a  genuine  natural  hunting*matiQii.  ^  A^)iidE-' 
of  seven  black  wolves  and  one  white  one-wece  in  fcdl  ehase  4J»f  ^ 
a  buck,  which  they  had  nearly,  tired  domK.    TdBeyoross^d^tlKe  ' 
line  of  our  march  without  apparently  pdxmtung  usi;a  we  «iW 
them  h|ive  a  fair  run  of  nei^ly  a  mile^  i^ing  tipba^itluPbiK^ 
uiltil,  th^y.  were ,  leaping  ixpon .  )udt  l^lmcbes^  twiieii.iie^^|)aig«l ' 
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49WQ.  a  rayine*  Some  oi  our  party  galloped  to  a  rising  ground 
cpmmaodiitg  a  view  of  the  raviDe.  The  poor  buck  mras  com- 
pj^iqlj-  bf^ety.sosxie  on  his  flanks,  some  at  his  throat:  he 
made  two  or  three  struggles  afid  desperate  bounds,  but  was 
dxiaggei^  down,  ovei'powered,  and  torn  to  pieces.  The  black 
woly^  in  their  ravenons  hunger  and  fitry,  took  no  notice  of 
the  distant  group  of  horseoien;  but  the  white  wolf,  appa- 
r^niiy  les$  game,  abaiidoned  the  prey,  and  scampered  over 
hiU.  and  dale,  inud:ng  various  deer  that  were  crouched  in 
ik^.  hollows,  and  which  bounded  off  likewise  in  different 
directions.  It.  waa  altogetiher  a  wild  scene,  worthy  of  the 
'f.huntingiground^" 

/  Wo  noTt  came  once  more  in  sight  of  the  Bed  Fork,  winding 
it9' turjbid  course  between  welWooded  hills,  and  through  avast 
and  magnifioent  landsoape.  The  prairies  bordering  on  the 
n^erBare  :  always  varied  in  this  way  with  woodland,  so  beauti- 
fully inlenrpdrsed  as  to  appear  to  have  been  laid  out  by  the 
hf^pd  of  taste ;  and  they  cmly  want  here  and  there  a  village 
spii^  the  battlements  of  a^  castle,  or  the  turrets  of  an  old 
faouly. mansion. rising  fix»n  among  the  trees,  to  rival  the  most 
ocnamented  «oenery  of  'Europe. 

.  i  About  mid^day  we  reached  tihe  edge  of  that  scattered  belt 
of/ioi^sst  Jaind,  about  forty  miles  in  width,  which  stretches 
a^raisa  the  country  from  north  to  south,  from  the  Arkansas  to 
the  Bed  Kiver,  separating  the  upper  from  the  lower  prairies, 
and  eommonly!  called  the  "  Gross  Timber."  On  the  skirts  of 
thi3  fdreat  land^  just  on  the  edge  of  a  prairie,  we  found  traces 
o£.a  Pawnee  encampment  of  between  one  and  two  hiindred 
lod^,  showing  that  the  party  must  have  been  numerous. 
The  skull  of  a  buffalo  lay  near  the  camp,  and  the  moss  which 
had<gatheredoi!i  it  proved  that  the' encampmont  was  at  least  a 
j^$x  .old.  About  half  a  mile  off  we  encamped  in  a  beautiM 
gtmfii  watered  •  by  a  fi|ie  spring  and  rivulet.  Our  day's  jouhiev 
had  beetn  about  iourt>een  mites. 

In  th^  oourse  of  the  afternoon  we  were  rejoined  by  two  of 
lieutenant  King's  .party^  which  we  had  M^  behind  a  few  days 
befo7^;.tl»'  Itolt! after  Stray  horses.  All  the  horses  had  been 
fouiDd*  thongh/  some  had  wandered  to  the  -distance  of  several 
males.  .Ths  lieutenant,  with  fiotenteen  of  his  ix)rbpanibns, 
had  iTdmained  lat  onr  last  night's  encampment  to  hunt,  having 
co0»Q  ii^op^.ceoeiit'.traci^  of  bu£^     ThbyfaiBid  a!s6  6ec(zi  afine 
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iviid  horse,  wbkh*  liowever,  bad  galloped  off  with'  a  speed  Ibat 
defied  parsiiit 

Confident  antic^Mitions  were  now  indulged,  that  a&  ^e 
foUowing  day  we  should  meet  with  hafMo,  and  perhaps  widi 
wild  horses,  and  eveiy  one  was  in  spirxte.  We  needed  aoate 
excitement  of  the  kind,  for  ooryoung  men  wnre  gromng  wc^iy 
of  marching  and  encamping  under  restraint,  and  provisions 
this  day  were  scaatf.  The  Captain  and  sevesal  oC  t^  rangers 
went  oat  hunting,  hut  brought  hKMne  nothing  hut  a*  sn»all  deer 
and  a  lew  turkeys.  Our  two  men,  Beatte  and  IV)Btsh»  like- 
wise went  out.  The  fonner  returned  with  «  deer  athwart  his 
horse,  which,  as  usual,  he  laid  down  bj  our  lodge,  awd  >w<i 
nodiing.  Tonish  returned  with  no  gome,  hotwitli  his  cus- 
tomary budget  of  wonderful  tales.  Both  he  and  the  door  had 
done  marvels.  Not  one  had  oome  within  the  hire  of  his  lifie 
widiout  being  hit  in  -a  mortal  part,  yet,  strange  to  say^  ^veiy 
one  had  kept  on  his  way  without  fiinehiag.  Wo  all  deteoniiied 
that,  from  the  aoouzacy  of  his  aim,  Tonish  must  have  shot 
with  chamved  balls,  but  that  eveiy  deer  had  a  -charmed  life. 
The  most  important  intelligence  brought  by  him»  howei^, 
was,  that  he  had  seen  the  fresh  tracks  of  sev.effal  wild. homes. 
He  now  oonsidered  himself  upon  the  eve  of  great  exploits, 
for  thtt^  was  nothing  upon  which  he  glorified  hiaao^a^  more 
than  his  skill  in  horse-catchii;ig. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

HTJKTERS' AKTICIPATIOITS — THE  BtJGOBD  FORlV-i^ 

A  WILB  HORSE. 

OdT.  dl.-*^This  morning  the  camp  was  in  a  bu8t]aat4m'«Bly 
hwir :  the  expectation  of  falling  in  with  bu£f«lo  in,  tlie  <if>me 
of  the  day  roused  every  T)ne's  spirit.  There  was  a:  continual 
craclung  of  rifles,  that  they  might  be  renloaded :  the  shot  was 
drawn  off  from  double-barrelled  guns,  and  balisivere  substi- 
tuted. Tonish,  however,  prepared  chiefly  for. a  campugn 
against  wild  iKNrsea.  He  took  the  field  with  a  ooil  of  cozdags 
hung  at  his  saddle-bow,  and  a  couple  •of  whit^  ^^^miids,  $pme 
thing  like  fishiog-^xiB,  leigiit  or  ten  feet  in  l^i^gth,.  with  forked 
ends.  The  coil  of  corcb^  thus  used  in  hunting  the  wild 
horse  is  called  a  kriat,  and  answers  to  the  laso  of  South 
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J^itkaL  It'  is  ttdt  fiatig,  however,  in  the  graeeful  and  dex- 
terous Spanish  style.  The  hunter,  after  a  hard  chase,  ivhen 
he  9<ieoeeds  m  getting  altnost  head  and  head  -vrith  the  wild 
hMfse,  hitdles  the  mnnmg  noo6e  isi  &e  lariat  over  his  head 
hy  m^ans  «f  tiiie  fbxiied  utkk ;  then  letting  him  have  the  fall 
leogfth  of  the  cbnl,  plajs  him  like  a  fish,  and  ehokes  hint  into 
j^ligectkbv 

All  tiiisf  Tonis/h  prottiised  to  exemplify  to  our  full  satisfjEkC- 
tion ",  if^  had  yM  mxxcAi  confidence  in  his  success^  and  fiaared 
he  might  kn^k  txp  a  good  horse  hi  ft  headlong  gallop  after  a 
b&d  one :  Hdr,  Hke  all  the'  French  Creoles,  he  was  a  gierciless 
hard  rider.  It  was  determin^;  theitefore,  to  keep  «  filharp  eye 
^jpon  him,  and  to  check  his  sallying  propensities. 

We  hrtd  not  proceeded  fer  on  our  morning's  nMEFch,  when 
we  were  checked  by  a  deep  stream,  running  aXoog  the  bottom 
of  a  thickly-wooded  ravine.  After  coasting  it  for  a  oouple  of 
miks,  vtre  cs^ne  to  a  fbrdmg-place ;  bat  to  get  down  to  it  was 
the  difficulty,  for  the  banks  weft*e  -stec©  and  crumbling,  and 
overgrown  with  '^rest  tr^s,  mingled  with  thickets,  brannbles, 
and  grap^^vines.  At  length  the  leafing  horseman  broke  his 
way -tibrough  the  thicket,  and  hts  horse;  pBt«ang  his  feet  together, 
slid  down  the  black  crumbling  bank,  to  tih«  narrow  margin  of 
the  sfereaiA ;  then  fioundering  across,  with  mud  and  water  up 
to  the  saddle-girths,  he  scrambled  up  t^e  opposite  bank,  and 
anived  safe  on  level  ground*  The  whole  line  followed  pell- 
mell  after  the  leader,  and  pushing  forward  in  close  order, 
Indian  file,  they  crowded  each  other  down  the  bank  and  into 
the  stream^  Some  of  the  horsemen  missed  the  lord,  and  were 
soused  over  head  and  ears ;  one  was  unhorsed,  and  plumped 
head  foremost  into  the  middle  of  the  stream:  for  my  own  part, 
while  pressed  forward,  and  hurried  over  *be  bank  by  tiH»e 
behind  me,  I  was  interrupted  by  a  gnape^^-fine,  as  thick  las  a 
■asM^,  whidi  hung  in  a  festoon  as  low  as  the  saddia-bow,  and, 
dragging  me  from  the  saddle,  threw  mo  among  the  feet  of  the 
ttanipliif>g  horses.  Fortunaljely,  I  escaped  without  injury,  re- 
gained my  steed,  crossed  the  stream  wi^out  further  dififeciilty, 
and  was  enabled  to  join  in  the  merriment  occa£d4»ned  by  t^o 
ludicrous  disasters  of  the  fording. 

It  is  at  passes  like  this  that  occur  the  most  dangerous  am- 
buscades and  sanguinary  surprises  of  Indian  warfare.     A  party 
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df  sarages  well  placed  iamong  the  iihi(ikets  migbf  Bare'&ade 
sad  Bavoc  among  our  men,  while  entangled  in  tbeTaVi^^''' 

We  nowcame  out  upon  avast  and  ^orious  prairie ^'sptiefaBdEifg 
oat  heneath  the  golden  beams  of  an  autumnal  sun.  Tl^e"^d^ 
and  frequent  traces  of  buffal6  showed  it  to  be  one  of 'ttieir 
favourite  grazing  grounds;  yet  none  were  to  be  sden.-  Jfi^tihe 
course  of  the  morning,  we  were  overtaken  by  the  lieutebant'and 
seventeen  m0n,  who  had  remained  behind,  and  who  caaiii^ laden 
with  the  spoils  of  buffaloes ;  having  killed  three  on  the  pireBfed^ 
day.  One  of  the  rangers,  however,  had  little  luck  t<i'  bb^  W; 
his  horse  having  taken  fright  at  sight  of  the  buffeloes^,  "ftii^wn 
his  rider,  and  escaped  into  the  woods.  :> -.Li. 

The  excitement  of  our  hunters,  both  young  sftd.  old/'Aow 
rose  almost  to  fever  height;  scarce  any  of  them  havin^%ver 
encountered  any  of  this  far-famed  game  of  the  "praiiii^s; 
Accordingly,  when  in  the  course  of  the-  da|y  the  cry  of  ^  Blif- 
Mo  I  buffalo  f"  rose  from  one  part  x)f  the  line,  tbev^ble 
troop  were  thrown  m  agitation.  We  were  just  then  ^rffifcs^iiig 
through  a  beautiful  part  of  the  prairie,  finely  div^rsmed  by 
hills  and  slopes,  and  woody  d«lls,  and  high,  statebjf'gWVi^.i 
Those  who  had  given  the  alarni  pointed  ou't  a  lar^^  b^l^fe 
looking  animal,  slowly  moving  along  the  ^dei  of  ^at  ^iiig 
ground,  about  two  miles  off.  The  ever-ready  T6ni$h*  ^JiiAped 
up,  a&d  stood  with  his  feet  on  the  saddle,  arid  hfe^'ibrked 
sticks' in  his  hands,  Hke  a  posture-master  or  scdl:^iiioi&(^lat 
a  circus,  just  ready  for  a  feat  of  horsemanship.  Aftei^  gs^fafg 
at  the  ftnitaal  for  a  moment,  'which  he  could  hare'steeJJt'ftfil 
as  weU  without  rising  from  his  Stirrups,  he  ^^biwyri^be^ 
wild  horse ;  and  dropping  again  into  his  saddle;  ■  Wa^/^^Jiailti 
to  dash  ofiF  full  tilt  in  pursuit,  when,  to  his  meipifeS^ibfe 
chagrin,  he  was  called  back,  and  brdered  to  kefe^  tH-'hi^^p;y^ 
in  rear  of  the  baggage-horses;;  .    .  j^'  ....•:^.' d  j  ,.* 

•  The  Captain  and  two  t^f  His  oflScers  riow'fe^t!-o^;tbfHfecbh 
iMtHe  l^e  game.  It  was  ,the  iritentioh  of  ^  thfe  t%jirtii2i,nw5K» 
wte  anf admirable  miffirksman,  i6  "endeavour ioc^^as^thif  bfetsfei 
that  is  to  say,  to  hit  him  with  a  rifle  ball  in  the  ridge  of 'fife 
neck.  A  wound  of  this  kind  paralyses  a  horse  for  a  moment ; 
he  falls  to  the  ground,  and  may  be  secured  before  he  recovers. 
It  is  a  cruel  expedient,  however,  for  an  ill-directed  shot  may 
kill  or  maim  the  noble  animal. 
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.  K:  Aa.^0  Obtain. and  bis  companions  moved  off  lateialljand 
slowly,  in.  the- direction  of  the  horse,  we  continued  our  Goursa 
iofqimxi^  watching  intently,  however,  the  movements  of  the 
gaiape..  The  horse  moved  quietly  over  the  profile  of  the  lising 
gro<upd,  and  disappeared  behind  it.  The  Captain  and  his 
p$g|ty  !were.  likewise  soon  hidden  by  an  intervening  hilL 

Alter  a  time*  the  horse  suddenly  made  his  appearance  to 
omr  right,  just  ahead  of  the  line,  emergijog  out  of  a  small  val- 
lej».p,n  a  brisk  trot;  having  evidently  taken  the  alarm.  At 
sight  of  Us,  be  stopped  short,  gazed  at  us  for  an  instant  with 
sttfpnse^,  then  tossing  up  his  head,  trotted,  off  in  fine  style, 
glancing  at  us  first  over  one  shoulder,  then  over,  the  other^  his 
^m^le  ^ame  and  tail  streamix^  in  the  wind.  Having  dashed 
though  a  skirt  of  thicket,  that  looked  like  a  hedge^row,  he 
pai^i^d  in  the  open  field  beyond,  glanced  hack  at  us  again, 
yfi^  a  t)eautiful  bend  of  the  ixeck,  snuffed  the  air,  and  then 
tp^Sfi^g  J::^i^  head  a,gain,  broke  into  a  gallop  aQd  took  refuge  m 

a.woodf  -  ' 

;  ;  It  tvas.the  fixst  time  X  had  ever  seen  a  horse  ^coming  his 
natix<^^ild.^nieS3inaXl  the  pdjie^nd  freedom  of  his  nature. 
Hpw,;different  £com  the  poor,  mutilated,  harnessed,  checked, 
rieined-up  victim  of  luxury,  caprice,  and  avarice,  in  our  cities ! 
After  travelling  about  fiftpen  mile?,  we  encamped  about 
01^4  o'clock,,  that  our  hunters  might  have  time  to  procure  a 
s^p|>][y  of  provisions.  Our  encampment  was  ii^  a  spacious 
grqvei,  of  lofty  oaks  and  walnuts,  free  .from  ni?deF-wopd,  on 
the  btprder  ,of  a  brook.  While  unloading  the  papk-horses,  our 
little  Frenchman  was  loud  in  his  complaint^  at  haying  been 
prev^ted  frpra,  pursuing  the  wild  horse,  which  he  would  cer- 
taipiy  ,haye  ta^p.  In  the  meantime,  I  saw  our  half-breed, 
BeattOy, quietly  saddle  his,  bast  horse,  a  .powerfiU  steed  of  a 
half  savage  race,  hang  a  lariat  at  the  saddle-bow^,  take  a  rifie 
and  forked,  stick  in  hand,  and^  mounting,  depart  froixK  the 
camp , without  fayiug  a  word.  It  waa  evident  he  was  going 
off  in  quest  of  the  wild  horse,  but  was  disposed  to  bunt 
afone. 


1      ; 
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CHAFTEIl  XX. 

TH£  CAMP  OF  TH£  WIL|>  HOBS& 

hunters'  stories HABITS  OF  THE  WILD  BORSJS THE  HAIJP- 

BREED  AND  HIS  PRIZE A  HORSE  CHASE  —  A  WIEB  SPIRIT 

TAMED. 

We  bad  encamped  in  a  good  neighbourhood  for  gaataey  aa  ijae 
reports  of  rifles  in  various  directions  speedily  g^re  noliee. 
One  of  our  hunters  soon  relumed  i>ntk  the  meat  oi  «  do&«  tied 
up  in  the  skin,  and  slung  across  hie  shooldeDK.  .  Axether 
brought  a  fiat  buck  across  his  horse.  Two  otbeedeeir  ware 
brought  in,  and  a  number  of  turkeys.  AU  the  gan^te  wai 
thrown  down  in  front  of  the  Captain's  £re,  to  be.  portioned  o«t 
among  the  various  messes.  The  spits  and  camp-kettles  wwe 
soon  in  full  employ,  and  thi*ou^out  tlie  evening  there  was  a 
scene  of  hunters'  feasting  and  profusion. 

We  had  been  disappointed  this  day  in  oar  hef)e»  of  mefei* 
ing  with  buffalo,  but  the  sight  of  the  mid  horse  had  been  .a 
great  novelty,  and  gave  a  turn  to.  the  conversation  .of  tdie  can^ 
for  the  evening.  There  were  several  anecdotes,  told ,  ol  a 
fiimous  grey  horse,  whioli  has  ranged  the  pnotiea  f)f  *  this 
neighbourhood  for  six  or  seven  yearB,  setting  at  nought  0\&y 
attempt  of  tlie  hunters  to  captnre  him.  They  say  he  ean  pace 
and  rack  (or  amble)  faster  than  the  fleetest,  honses  oau., mm. 
Equally  marvellous  accounts  were  given  of  a  Id^ek  borsie  oit 
the  Brasses,  who  grazed  the  prairies  on  that  river*s.  hanks >  Jm 
the  Texas.  For  .years  he  outetripped  all  purstBii.  Hia  fame 
spread  far  and  wide ;  offers  were  made  for  him  to  the  Maomit 
of  a  thousand  dollars;  the  boldest  and  most  hard^cidiiig 
hunters*  tried  incessantly  to  make  prize  of  him*  buit  in  vain. 
At  length  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  gallantry,  being  decoyodun^ 
a  tree  by  a  tame  mare,  and  a  noose  dropped  over  bis  bead  by 
a  boy  perohed  among  the  branches. 

The  capture  of  the  wild  horse  is  one  of  the  most  favoocite 
achievements  of  the  prauie  tribes ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  firom  this 
source  that  the  Indian  hunters  chiefly  supply  themselves. 
The  wild  horses  which  range  those  vast  grassy  plains,  extend- 
ing from  the  Arkansas  to  the  Spanish  settlements^  are  of 
various  forms  and  colours,  betraying  th^nvajriouadesoeuts. 
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Some  resemble  the  common  English  stock,  and  are  probably 
descended  from  horses  which  bare  escaped  from  our  border 
settlements.  Others  are  of  a  low  hot  strong  make,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  of  the  Andaliisian  breed,  bronght  oat  by  the 
S^m^ish  discoTerers. 

Some  fanciful  speculatists  have  seen  in  them  descend 
ants  of  the  Arab  stock,  brought  into  Spain  from  Africa,  and 
thence  transferred  to  this  country ;  and  have  pleased  them 
selves  with  the  idea,  that  their  sires  may  have  been  of  the  pure 
ocmrsers  of  the  desert  that  once  bore  Mahomet  and  his  warlike 
disciiples  seross  the  sandy  plains  of  Arabia. 

The  habits  of  the  Arab  seem  to  have  come  with  the  ateed 
The  introdnction  o^  the  h&rse  on  the  boundless  prairies  of  the 
£^r  West,  ehanged  the  whole  mode  of  living  of  their  inha» 
batants.  It  ^ve  them  that  facility  of  rapid  motion,  and  of 
stidden  and  distant  change  of  place,  so  dear  to  the  roving 
propensities  of  man.  Instead  of  lurking  in  the  depths  c$ 
gloomy  forests,  and  patiently  threading  the  mazes  of  a  tangled 
wilderness  €m  foot,  like  his  brethren  of  the  north,  the  Indian 
of  the  \f8st  is  a  rover  of  the  plain ;  he  leads  a  brighter  and 
more  sunshiny  life ;  almost  always  on  hoirsebaek,  on  vast 
flowery  prairies,  and  under  cloudless  skies. 

I  was  lying  by  the  Captain's  fire«  late  in  the  evening, 
listening  to  stories  about  those  coursers  of  the  prairies,  and 
^weaidng  speculations  of  my  own,  when  there  was  a  clamour  of 
Toices  and  a  loud  cheering  at  the  other  end  of  the  qp,mp ;  and 
Vfordc  was  passed  that  Beatte,  the  half-breed,  had  brou^t  in  a 
wild  horse. 

In  an  instant  every  ^e  was  deserted;  the  whole  camp 
crowded  to  see  the  Indian  and  his  prize.  It  was  a  colt  about 
two  years  old,  well  grown,  finely  limbed,  with  bright  prominent 
eyes,  and  a  spinted  yet  gentle  demeanour.  He  gassed  about 
behoQ  vath  anair  of  mingled  stupefaction  and  sorprise  at  the 
men,  the  horses,  and  the  camp  fires ;  while  the  Indian  stood 
before  him  with  folded  arms,  having  hold  of  the  other  end  of 
the-  eord  which  noosed  his  captive,  and  gazing  on  him  with  a 
laaostin^Wtarbable  aspect.  Beatte,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
has' a  greenish  olive  eomplexion,^  with  a  stixmgly*marked  cQun- 
tenance^  nof  unlike  the  bronze  casts  of  Napoleon  ;  and  as  he 
stood  befnre'  his  captive  horse,  with  folded  arms  and  fixed 
a8{»ect,  he -looked  mcipe  like  a  statue  than  a  man* 
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If  the  horse,  however,  manifested  the  le^t  restiYe] 
Beatte  would  immediately  worry  him  with  the  lari^,  jeriMfg 
him  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  so  as  almqst  to  j^y^w 
him  on  the  ground ;  when  he  had  thus  rendered  him  pas|alye^ 
he  would  resume  his  statuelike  attitude  and  gaze  at  hmi  ip 
silence.  ,  ^ 

The  whole  scene  was  singularly  wild ;  the  tall  gijove^'pur- 
tially  illumined  hy  the  flashing  fire^  of  the  camp^  the  horses 
tethered  here  and  there  among  the  trees,  the  carcasses  p3f  deer 
hanging  around,  and  in  the  midst  of  all,  the. wild  hun^nu^ 
and  his  wild  horse,  with  an  admiring  throng  of  rangers,  almost 
as  wild.  .    .       ,  . 

In  the  eagerness  of  their  excitement,  sevjeraf  of  the  jbjipg 
i-angers  sought  to  get  the  horse  hy  purchase  or  hairter,  aric^eviBn 
offered  ei^travagant  terms;  hut  Beatte  declined  all  their  .pj|ej!9, 
"  You  give  great  price  now,^'  said  he;  "  to-moryow  you  Be'^i^^,- 
and  taCe  hack,  and  say  d — d  Indian!"  ^    ,  ,' '  .. 

The  young  men  importuned  him  with  questions  ahoip,)^.^^ 
mode  in  which  he  took  the  horse,  hut  his  ans^ivers  were  dxj  and 
lacpnic.;  he  evidently  retained  sgmQ  p.iqiae  at  Jiayii^'  .heen 
u;Qderv9ii;e4  and  sneered,  at  by  them,;  and  at  the  sai|^e  tipic) 
looked  dpwn  upon  them  with  contempt  as^eeeho^i^sy^Uipe 
versed  in  the  noble  gcience  of  woodcraft., 

Afterw^ds,  however,  when  he  was  seated  by  our,  w^*.^ 
readily  drew  from  him  an  account  of  hi3  exploit ;  fpr,^  ^]t^^^^ 
taciturn  ,$tmong  strangers,  and  little  pro^e  J»,  hoasf/ofm^ 
actions,  yet,  his  taciturnity,  like  tibat  of  all  inciian^^^jiad  iti$ 
times  of  relaxation.  i  ..  r'     •       ..   ^  • 

He  informed  me,  diat  on  leaving  the  camjpi  h/s  had  retuiTie^ 
to  the  place  where  he  had  lost  signt<)f  the  wild  !hprse.'r^9o;i 
getting  upon  its  track,  he  followed  it,  to  the  bisuiks  of  the*i[i%en 
Here,  the  prints  being  more  distinct  in  th^  sand,  he  iMsir^^itisd 
that,  one  of  the  hoofs  was.  broken  and  def^otive^  S9  he  gelye^up 
themi^tv    ...  .         .    .    .,   ,,,  ^..  ,^r...,,^. .,,. 

;  As  he  yas  returning  to  the  camp,,  he  came..u|o^  ^g^g  of 
six  hoifseg{,,.^hich  imp^ediat^ly  made  for  the  river.,  /^e  j^uppei 
them  across  the  streafn*  left  his  rifle,  on  thip  ny^V.ia^&'v$W^ 
raittii:^g,^W|hQrse  to  full  speed,  soon  camei  up  ,witi\  ^q  u^^ves. 
^e,  atteippied.to  noose  one  of  them,  but,  tl^®,  l^^>ft^*Jf ^It^JS^^  ,9f 
om  pf  his..e,ars,  and  )ip  shook  it  off. .,  Tb©  ^prs^^^ iag^jML^,|3i 
hUl,^.he.follqw,ed  hard  at  their  heels,  "wheja,  of  a78u43Wfi»?iWiw 
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their  tails  wbislimg  in  the  air,  and  they  plunging  down  a  pre- 
cipice. It  was  too  late  to  stop.  He  shut  his  eyes,  held  in  his 
breath,  and  went  over  with  them — neck  or  nothing.  The  de- 
scent was  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet,  but  they  all  came 
down  safe  upon  a  sandy  bottom. 

He  now  succeeded  in  throwing  his  noose  round  a  fine  young 
horse.  As  he  galloped  alongside  of  him,  the  two  horses  passed 
each  side  of  a  sapling,  and  the  end  of  the  lariat  was  jerked  out 
of  his  hand.  He  regained  it,  but  an  intervening  tree  obliged 
him  again  to  let  it  go.  Having  once  more  caught  it,  and  com 
ing  to  a  more  open  country,  he  was  enabled  to  play  the  young 
horse  with  the  line  until  he  gradually  checked  and  subdued 
him,  &o  as  to  lead  him  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  rifle. 

He  had  another  formidable  difficulty  in  getting  him  across 
the  river,  where  both  horses  stuck  for  a  time  in  the  mire,  and 
Beatte  Vas  nearly  unseated  from  his  saddle  by  the  force  of  the 
current  and  the  struggles  of  his  captive.  After  much  toil  and 
troublo,  however,  he  got  across  the  stream,  and  brought  his 
prize  safe  into  camp. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  evening  the  camp  remained  in  a 
high  state  of  excitement ;  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  cap- 
ture' of  "v^ild  horses ;  every  youngster  of  the  troop  was  for  this 
harum-scarum  kind  of  chase;  every  one  promised  himself  to 
return  from  the  campaign  in  triumph,  bestriding  one  of  these 
wild  combers  of  the  prairies.  Beatte  had  suddenly  risen  to 
great  importance ;  he  was  the  prime  hunter,  the  hero  of  the 
day.  Offers  were  made  him  by  the  best-mounted  rangers  to 
let  him  ride  their  horses  in  the  chase,  provided  he  would  gite 
them  a  share  of  the  spoil.  Beatte  bore  his  honours  in  silence, 
and  dosed  with  none  of  the  offers.  Our  stammering,  chatter- 
ing, gasconading  little  l^renchman,  however,  made  up  for  his 
taciturnity,  by  vaunting  as  much  upon  the  subject  as  if  it  wei*e 
he  that  had  caught  the  horse.  Indeed  he  held  forth  so 
learnedly  in  the  matter,  and  boasted  so  much  of  the  i)»any 
horses  he  had  taken,  that  he  began  to  be  considered  aii  oracle; 
ind  sotQe  of  the  youngsters  were  inclined  to  doubt  whether  he 
were  not  superior  even  to  the  taciturn  Beatte. 

"The  excitement  kept  the  camp  awalve  later  than  likial* 
^hd  hiim  of  Voices,  interrupted  by  occasional  peals  of  lat:ighter; 
Wis  heard  from  the  groups  around  the  vaWbtis  firei^,  arid  piel 
iiig(ht"Wa&  consideirabty  advanced  before  dl  had  sunk  to  fleiep. 
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With  the  morning  dawn  the  e&citement  revived,  aad 
Beatte  and  his  vild  horse  were  agadn  the  gase  and  talk  of  1^ 
camp.  •  The  captive  had  been  tied  all  night  to  a  tree  amotig 
the  other  horses.  He  was  again  led  forth  by  Beatte,  by  a 
long  halter  or  lariat,  and,  on  his  manifesting  the  least  restive- 
ness»  was,  as  before,  jerked  and  worried  into  passive  submis- 
sion. He  appeared  to  be  gentle  and  doeUe  bj  naturet,,  and  had 
a  beautifully  mild  e.xpression  of  the  eye.  In  his  strange  and 
forlorn  situation,  the  poor  animal  seemed  to  seek  protection 
and  companionship  in  the  very  horse  wliich  had  aided  to  cap- 
ture him. 

Seeing  him  thus  gentle  and  tractable,  Beatte,  jost  as  we 
were  about  to  march,  strapped  a  light  pack  upon  his  back,  by 
way  of  giving  him  the  first  lesson  in  servitude.^  The  native 
pride  and  independence  of  the  animal  took  fire  at  this  indig- 
nity. He  reared  and  plunged,  and  kicked,  $aid  tried  in  eveiy 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  degrading  burden.  The  In(Mfim  was  too 
potent  for  him.  At  every  paroxysm  he  renewed  the  discipfihe- 
of  the  halter,  until  the  poor  animal,  driven  to  despair,  Unrew 
himself  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  lay  motionless,  as  if 
acknowledging  himself  vanquished.  A  stage  hero,  iiepreseiit- 
ing  the  despair  of  a  captive  prince,  ^ould  not  have  played  kis 
part  more  dramatically.  There  was  absolutely  a  moral  grm* 
deur  in  it. 

The  imperturbable  Beatte  folded  his  arms,  and  stood  f^  a 
time,  looking  down  in  silence  upon  his  captive  ;  until,  seesi^ 
him  perfectly  subdued,  he  nodded  his  head  slowly,  screwed  hid 
mouth  into  a  sardonic  smile  of  triumph,  and,  with  a  jerk  of 
the  halter,  ordered  him  to  rise.  He  obeyed,  and  :&om  that 
time  forward  offered  no  resistance.  During  that  day  he  bore 
his  pack  patiently,  and  was  led  by  the  halter ;  baft  in  two  days 
he  followed  voluntarily  at  large  among  the  superimmemy 
horses  of  the  troop. 

I  cotQd  not  but  look  with  compassion  upon  this  fine  young 
animal,  whose  whole  course  of  existence  had  been  so  suddenly 
revei'sed.  From  being  a  denizen  of  these  vast  pastures, 
ranging  at  will  from  plain  to  plain  and  mead  to  mc»ui,  corop- 
ping  of  every  herb  and  flower,  and  drinking  of  every  stream, 
he  was  suddenly  reduced  to  perpetual  and  painful  serritudft, 
to  pass  his  life  under  the  harness  and  the  cufb»amid,  perhaps, 
the  din  and  dust  and  drudgery  of  cities.     The  transition  ia 
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bia  lot  vf&a  suck  as  som^ines  takes  place  la  huoian  affairs, 
^d  m  the  fortunes  of  towering  individuals: — one  day,  a 
prkiee  of  the  prairies — the  next  daj,.  a  pack-horse ! 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


T3HE  fOSDnWS  OP  THE  BED  FORK — THE  DREARY  FORESTS  OF  THE 

"CROSS  timber" — ^BUFFALO. 

We  left  the  camp  of  tho  wild  horse  about  a  quarter  before 
eight,  and,  after  steering  nearly  south  for  three  or  four  miles, 
£u:fived  on  the  hanks  of  the  Bed  Fork,  about  seventy-five 
nules^  as  we  supposed,  above  its  mouth.  The  river  was  about 
three  hundred  yards  wide,  wandering  among  sand-bars  and 
shoils*  Its  shores,  and  the  long  sandy  banks  that  stretched 
cmt  into  the  stream,  were  printed^  as  usual,  with  the  traces  of 
various  animals  that  had  oome  down  to  cross  it,  or  to  drink  its 
waters.         , 

Here  we  came  to  a  halt,  and  there  was  much  consultation 
aJiK>ut  the  possibility  of  fording  the  river  with  safety,  as  there 
was  an  apprehension  of  quicksands.  Beatte,  who  had  been 
aoaaewhat  in  the  rear,  came  up  while  we  were  debating.  He 
was  mounted  on  his  horse  of  the  half- wild  breed,  and  leading 
his  captive  by  the  bridle.  He  gave  the  latter  in  charge  to 
Tonishy  and  without  saying  a  word,  urged  his  iMxi'se  into  the 
stream^  and  crossed  it  in  safety.  Everything  was  done  by 
this  mask  in  a  similar  way,  prompUyr  resolutely,  and  silently, 
wiithiout  a:  pluvious  promise,  or  an  after  vaunt- 

The  troop  now  followed  the  lead  of  Beatte,  and  reached 
the  opposite  shore  without  any  mishaps  though  on^  of  the 
pack-horses  lyandering  a  little  from  the  tracks  came  near 
being  swallowed  up  in  a  quicksand,  and  was  with  di£iculty 
dragged  to  land. 

After  crossing  the  river,  we  had  to  force  our  way,  for 
nearly  a  mile,  through  a  thick  canebrake^  which,  at  iirst  sight, 
appeared  an  impervious  mass  of  reeds  and  brambles.  It  was 
a  hard  struggle ;  our  horses  were  often  to  the  saddle-girths  in 
nii£6  and. water,  and  both  horse  and  horseman  harassed  and 
tocn  :by  bush  and  brier:  Falling,  howevm%  upon  a  buffalo 
track,  we  at  length  extidcated  ourselves  from  this  morass,  and 
aseendad  a  xic^e  of  land,  where  we  beheld  a  beaatiful  open 
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country  before  us  ;  while  to  our  right,  tbe  1>eU  ofifn'asitrjand^ 
called  *'  The  Cross  Timber,"  continued  stretduBg  owa^ftB-i^iA 
southward,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  We  boosi  abnidaB&i 
tbe  open  country,  and  struck  into  the  forest  land;  It  wa»tbe 
intention  of  the  Captain  to  keep  on  south-west  bj.  Boatfa^'  awi 
traverse  the  Cross  Timber  diagonally,  so  asi  to  come  ont  Bpoti 
the  edge  of  the  great  western  prairie  <  By  thusjnaintaihing 
sometlung  of  a  southerly  direction,  he  trusted,  while  hercroased 
tbe  belt  of  the  foi^at,  he  would  at  the  same  time  approach  the 
Bed  River.  .   •      t 

The  plan  of  the  Captain  was  judicious  ;  but  be  erred- Irani 
not  being  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  oountry.  :.'Hddviw 
kept  directly  west,  a  cou]^  of  days  would  have  itaxrieiL'  tos 
through  the  forest  land,  and  we  might  tben  ]biav<e  had  aneasj 
QOttise  along  the  skirts  of  the  upper  prairies^  to  Bad  Bilrer  ; 
by  going  diagonally,  we^ere  kept  for  mamy  wearj  days  Iniliiig 
through  a  dismal  series  of  rugged  forests.  -  - '.  ^ 

The  Cross  Timber  is  about  forty  miles  in  breadthd.aud- 
stretches  over  a  rough  country  of  rolling  hills,  ^oor^red  loith 
scattered  tracts  of  post^oak  and  blackf-jack ; :  with  some  inter- 
vening valleys,  which,  at  proper  seasonsi  would  a£brd  igtal 
pastunage.  It  is  very  much  cut  up  by  deep  ravines,  whi^ln^ 
the  rainy  seasons,  are  the  beds  of  temporary  atreaxns,  tribntkry 
to  the  main  rivers,  and  these  are  called  "branoheB."  .  .Tha 
whole  tract  may  present  a  pleasant  aspect  in  the  fresh  tinm;of 
the  year,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  herbage; ;  when!  the 
trees  are  in  their  green  leaf,  and  the  glens  are  enlivesfid  hy 
running  streams.  Unfortunately,  we  entered  it  too  late  m 
the  season.  THe  herbage  was  parched ;  tbe  fioliag6  *  of  the 
sonibby  forests  was  withered ;  the  whole  woodland  prospect^^ 
:\s  &r  as  the  eye  could  reach,  had  a  brown  and  arid  hue.*  The 
fires  made  on  the  prairies  by  the  Indiaii  himtersL  had  in- 
quetitly  penetrated  these  forests,  sweeping  in  light  transient 
dames  along  the  dry  grass,  scorching  and  ealcining  thelovm* 
twigs  and  branches  of  thd  tnees,  an^  leaving  themi  blaek  and 
hard,  so  as  to  tear  the  flesh  of  man  and:  horse  that;  faiAdcte 
seramble  through  them.  I  shadl  not  easily  forget  the  .mortal 
toiU.and  the  veacations  of  flesli  and  spirit,  thiU;weiuciderwent 
occasionally,  in  our  wanderhigs  through  die  Cross*  Timbeif..  -^ 
was  like  struggling  through  forests  of  cast  iron. 

After  a  tedious  ride  of  several  miles,  we  came  out  upon 
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aii:'4>[)<Bii.  tract  of  lull  and  dale,  interspersed 'with  woodland. 
H«re  'we vwere- roused  bjr  the  cry  of  "  Baffalo !  buflflalo  I"  The 
^eet  was  BOBaething  like  that  of  the  cry  of  "  A  sail  I  a  sail  t " 
al'.tea;.  It  was  not  a  false  alarm.  Three  or  fonr  of  those 
enonaoiM  animals  were  visible  to  our  sight  grazing  on  the 
slope  of  a  distant  hill. 

There  was*  a  general  movement  to  set  off  in  pursuit,  and 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  vivacity  of  the  younger 
men  of  the  troop  could  he  restmined.  Leaving  orders  that 
the  line  of  march  should  be  preserved,  the  Captain  and  two  of 
his'  officers  departed  at  a  qiuet  pace,  accompanied  by  Beatte, 
and'  by  the  error-forward  Tonfeh ;  for  it  was  impossible  any 
kmgeo  to  keep  the  little  Frenchman  in  check,  being  half  craz^ 
to  prove  his  skill  and  prowess  in  hunting  the  buffalo. 

'  The  intervening  hills  soon  hid  from  us  both  the  game  and 
the  hontsmen.  We  kept  on  our  coarse  in  (^uest  of  a  camping 
place,  which  was  difficuh  to  be  found ;  almost  all  the  channels 
dflhe'streaiAs-  being  dry,  and  the  countty  being  destitute  of 
f(Mi»taiiir  heads; ' 

'  'After  prooeeding  some  distance,  there  was  again  aery  of 
hufflsdci,  end  two  were  pointed  out  <^n  a  hill  to  the  left.  The 
Gapliaih  being  absent,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  restrain  the 
aandonr  of  the  young  hunters.  Away  several  of  them  dashed; 
full  speed,  and  soon  di^ppeared  among  the  ravines:  the  rest 
lt6ptiOii,-(ixxxiotiS'to  find  a  proper  place  for  encampment. 

Indeed  we  now  be^an  to  expeiidnoe  the  disadvantages  nf 
the  sesson;  The  pasturage  of  the  prairies  was  scanty  aoid 
parched ; '  the  pea-vines  which  grew  in  the  woody  bottoms^ 
w^fe^wither^  and  most  of  tihe  ^'  bnaniches  "  or  streams  were* 
dried  up-  'While  wandering  in  this  perplexity,  we  wero  over- 
taken bytho  Captain  and  all  his  par^,  except  Tonish.  They 
Imid  jmrBued"  th€  bulfidoi  for  some  distance  without  getting 
within  shot,,  and  had  giv^n  up  the  chase;  being  fescrful  of 
fatiguing  their  horses,  or  bein^g  led  off  too  far  from  camp. 
The  little  Frenchman,  however,  had  galloped  alter >  them  at 
beadkiig  speed,  and' the  kat  they  saw  ^  him,  he  i^as  engaged, 
lis  J  it /were,  yard-arm  and  yard*arm,  Aviith  a  great  bufi&lo' bull; 
flninigi  br^oa(^idds  into  him;  ''I  Unkdat  little'  metn  ^ttsy 
tfomehoflte,"' ibservefd  Bieatte,  diyly*  -  ' 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  AIABV  CAMP. 

We  now  came  to  a  halt,  and  had  to  content  oorselr^  'tnth  tti 
indifferent  encampm^it.  It  vfns  in  a  groire  of  fiertilMMtis^,  on 
tbe  borders  of  a  deep  ravine,  at  the  bottom  &£  vMcb.  w«pe  a 
few  scanty  pools  of  wat«r.  We  ^ere  jtist  at  the  foet  -td  a 
graduallj-sbping  hill,  covered  with  haif-wiihered  grass,  that 
afforded  meagre  pastonigc.  In  the  spot  where  we  had  en- 
camped, the  grass  ^vas  high  and  parched.  The  vv^w  ttroiuid 
lis  was  circumscribed  and  much  shut  in  by  gefitly-st^'^isig 
hills.  '      • 

Just  as  we  were  encamping,  Tonish  arrived,  jdl  glonons, 
from  his  hunting  match ;  his  white  horse  hung  all  nmod' ii^th 
buffalo  meat.  Accarding  to  his  own  account,  ne  had  laid  !»w 
two  mighty  bulls.  As  usual,  we  deducted  one  htM  frdm  his 
boastings ;  but,  now  that  he  had  something  real  to  \'attBft'  about 
there  was  no  restraining  the  valour  of  his  tong»e. 

After  having  in  some  measure  appeased  his  vanity  by  boast- 
ing of  his  exploit,  he  informed  us  that  he  had  obser^^wi  the 
fresh  track  of  horses,  which,  from  various  ciix^afmstaooes^  he 
suspected  to  have  been  made  by  some  roving  feaiid  of  Pffwneea. 
This  caused  some  little  uneasiness.  The  young  men  who  had 
left  the  line  of  march  in  pursuit  of  the  t^t)  buifelo<»s  had  not 
yet  rejoined  us:  apprehensions  were  expressed  that  they  mi^t 
be  waylaid  and  attacked.  Our  vetemn  hunter,  old  B,pm,  abo, 
immediately  on  out  halting  to  encamp,  had  go»e  off  on  foot, 
in  company  with  a  young  disciple,  "  Dat  old  man 'Will  have 
his  brains  knocked  out  by  de  Pawnees  yet,*'  siM  Boattc;  -  "He 
tink  he  know  ^veryting,  but  he  don't  knowPawnoes,  anyhow." 

Taking  his  rifle,  the  Captain  repaired  on  foot  to  reoonaotee 
the  country  from  the  naked  summit  of  one  of  the  iMfighbouring 
hills.  In  the  meantime,  the  horses  were  hoblAod  amd  toraed 
loose  to  graze ;  and  wood  was  cut,  and  fires  madte,  to  prepare 
the  evening's  repas*. 

Suddenly  there  nvas  an  alarm  of  fire  in  the  eattiipt  The 
flame  from  one  of  the  kindling  fires  hsd  caught  to  tbe  tall  dry 
grass  :  a  breeze  was  blowing ;  there  was  danger  that  the  camp 
would  soon  be  wrapped  in  a  light  blaze.    "Look  to  the  horses !" 
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<aied  one.  '*  Brag  away  tke  baggage !"  cried  another.  **  Take 
care  of  tibe  rifles  and  powder-horns !"  cried  a  third.  All  was 
hurry-flourry  and  uproar.  The  %QJrses  dashed  wildly  about: 
some  of  die  men  snatched  away  rifles  and  powder-horns, 
otJiers  dragged  off  saddles  and  saddle-bags.  Meantime,  no 
on^  'thought  of  quelUng  the  £re,  nor  indeed  knew  how  to 
f  ^ell  it.  Beatte,  however,  and  liii^  comrades  attacked  it  in  the 
Xodiamj^Lode,  beatiiig  down  the  edges  of  the  Are  with  blankets 
B3eA  horse-cloths,  and  endeawuring  to  prevent  its  spreading 
•ainong  the  gra^s;  the  rangers  followed  their  example,  and  in  a 
little  while  the  flames  were  h^pily  quelled. 

The  fires  were  now  properly  kindled  on  places  from  which 
tko  diy  grass  had  been  deari^d  away.  The  horses  were  scat- 
tered about  a  small  valley,  and  on  the  sloping  hill-side,  crop- 
pisg  the  scanty  herbage.  Tonish  was  preparing  a  sumptuous 
0€eiim^'s  meal  &om  his  bufBalo  meat,  promising  us  a  rich  soup 
and  a  pdme  piece  of  roast  beef :  but  we  were  doomed  to 
^iffemnc^  another  and  more  serous  alarm. 

Thfij^  was  an  indo&tinct  cry  fi?opa  some  rangers  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  of  which  we  could  only  distinguish  the 
w©r4s,  **  The  horses  1  the  horses !  get  in  the  horses !" 

Immediately  a  clamour  of  voices  arose-;  shouts,  inquiries, 
teplies,  were  all  mingled  to^gether,  so  that  nothing  could  be 
clearly  .understood,  and  every  one  drew  his  own  inference. 

'*  The  Captain  has  started  bu£Oaloe^,>"  cried  one,  '*  and 
.  wants  horses  for  the  chase."  Immediately  a  number  of 
raaagers  seized  their  rifles,  apd  scampered  for  the  hill-top. 
**  The  p^fairie  is  on  flr^  beyond  the  ihiU,'*  cried  another;  "  I 
see  the  smoke ; --the  Captain  means  we  shall  diive  the  horses 
beyond  the  brppk." 

By  this'  time  a  ranger  froni  the  hiU  hsd  reached  the  sldrts 
of  the  casap.  He  was  almost  breathless,  and  could  only  say 
that  the  Captain  had  seen  Indians  at  a  distance. 

*'  Pawnees  !  Pawnees !",  was  3;iow  the  ciy  among  our  wild- 
headed  yoangsters.  "  Drive  the  horses  into  the  camp  !"  cried 
one.  "  Saddle  the  horses  !"  cried  asnother.  "  Form  the  line !" 
cried  a  third.  There  was  now  a  scene  of  clamour  and  oon- 
foision  that  ba£des  all  descri^(pn. ,  The  rangers  were  scamper- 
ing about  the  adjacent  fleld  in.  pursuit  of  Uieir  horses.  One 
might  be  seen  tugging  his  ste^  along  by  a  halter ;  anotlier 
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wiiihoat  a  hat,  riding  bare-backed;  onotber  dmiogaibolMed 
horse  before  him,  that  made  awkward  lea^  like  a  kangai^.^ 

The  alarm  increased.  Word  was  brought  £rbm  tbgs  1ow9E' 
end  of  the  camp  that  there  was  a  band  of  Pawnees  in  a  nfetgh- 
bouring  vallejr.  They  had  shot  old  Bjan  through  tkeheftd* 
and  were  chasing  his  companion.  **  No,  it  was.aot  old  B^eA. 
that  was  killed^-it  was  one  of  the  hunters  that  had  beeniift^* 
the  two  bufialoes.''  ''  There  are  three  hundjred  Pawnees  JOist 
beyond  the  hill,''  cried  one  voice.  ''More,  more  l" -ciidd 
another.  ».    .^. 

Our  situation,  shut  in  among  hills,  prevented  oteur  soekig 
to  any  distance,  and  left  us  a  prey  tp  all  these  rumoiiiSii  .A. 
cruel  enemy  was  supposed  to  be  at  hand^  and  au  imootetjUate 
attack  apprehended.  The  horses  by  this  time  were  dfiven 
into  the  camp,  and  were  dashing  about  among  the  ^res,*  aakd 
trampling  upon  the  baggage.  Every  one  endeavoured*  to  ^{^cth 
pare  for  action  ;  but  here  was  the  perplexity.  During  thft  ilasUi 
alarm  of  fire,  the  saddles,  bridles,  rifles,  powder-horns*  «ted 
other  equipments,  had  been  snatched  out  of  their  places*  wad 
thrown  helter-skelter  among  tibe  trees. 

"  Where  is  my  saddle  ?"  cried  one.  **  Has  any  Qn^'0emk 
my  rifle  ?"  cried  another.  "  Who  will  lend  me  a  ball  V  ^dd 
a  third,  who  was  loading  his  piece.  ''  I  have  lost  my  bullat* 
pouch."  "For  God's  sake  help  me  to  girtli  this  hosser^^^rffid 
another ;  "  he's  so  restive  I  can  do  nothiQg  with  him«*'  *  1st 
his  hurry  and  worry,  he  had  put  on  the  saddle  the  hii^d*  part 
before. 

Some  affected  to  swagger  and  talked  bold ;  other$.:8aid 
nothing,  but  went  on  steadily  preparing  their  b$trae$  and 
weapons,  and  on  these  I  felt  the  most  reliance.  Some- were 
evidently  excited  and  elated  with  the  idea  of  sun  encotmter. 
with  Indians,  and  none  more  so  than  my  young  Swiss  £^ow« 
traveller,  who  had  a  passion  for  wild  adventiiire*  OwtmIxmii^ 
Beatte,  led  his  horses  in  the  rear  of  the  camp*  placed  ihis  rifle 
against  a  tree,  then  seated  himself  by  the.<flre  in.  perleoti 
silence.  On  the  other  hand,  little  Tonish<  who.  was  htw^ . 
cooking,  stopped  every  moment  from  his  wodk  ta  p)fly;:}|he 
fanfaron,  singing,  swearing,  and  aflecti^g  an.'  unu$ual  bilatiAy* 
which  made  me  strongly  suspect  that  there  was -aoroe  UtUe 
fright  at  bottom  to  cause  all  this  effevvescenee^ :,  . ,.  '-at  . 
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:  Ji'botit -a  doaen  of  the  rangers,  as  soon  as  they  conld  saddle 
their  ^oiiftes^  dashed  oW  in  the  direction  in  which  the  Pawnees 
-wa^e^iatd  to  have  attacked  the  hunters.  It  was  now  deter- 
mittad,  in  case  our  camp  should  he  assailed,  to  put  our  horses 
in  tbe  ravine  in  rear,  where  they  would  be  out  of  danger  from 
arrow  or  rifle-ball,  and  to  take  our  stand  within  the  edge  of 
the  Vftvtne.  This  would  serve  as  a  trench,  and  the  trees  and 
tbioktetd  with  "Which  it  was  bordered  would  be  sufficient  to  turn 
adidei  any  shaft  of  the  enemy.  The  Pawnees,  besides,  are 
wary  of  attacking  any  covert  of  the  kind  ;  their  warfare,  as  I 
hfrVBdipeftdy  observed,  lies  in  t^e  open  pitdrie,  where,  mounted 
upon  their^fleet  horses,  they  can  «woop  like  hawks  upon  their 
eiQ4my,  <»  wheel  about  him  and  discharge  their  arrows.  Still 
I  could  not  but  perceive,  that,  in  case  of  being  attacked  by 
siiefe»a  number  of  these  well-mounted  and  warlike  savages  as 
wereiscdd'  to  be  at  hand,  we  should  be  exposed  to  considerable 
riflk  it&m  tilie  inexperience  and  want  of  discipline  of  our 
new^-raieed  rangers,  and  from  the  veiy  courage  of  many  of 
the  younger  ones,  who  seemed  bent  on  adventure  and  exploit. 
By  this  time  the  Captain  reached  the  camp,  and  every  one 
crowded  round  him  for  information.  He  informed  us  that  he 
hjidproceeded  some  distance  on  his  reconnoitring  expedition, 
and  was  slowly  returning  towards  the  camp,  along  the  brow  of* 
a  naked  hill,  when  he  saw  something  on  the  edge  of  a  parallel 
hill^  that  looked  like  a  man.  He  paused,  and  watched  it ; 
but  i<!  remained  so  perfectly  motionless,  that  he  supposed  it  a 
bush,  or  the  top  of  some  tree  beyond  the  hill.  He  resumed 
his  course,  when  it  likewise  began  to  move  in  a  parallel  direc- 
ti<m.  Another  form  now  rose  beside  it,  of  some  one  who  had 
either  been  lying  d6wn,  or  had  just  ascended  the  other  side  of 
the  bill.  The  Captain  stopped  and  regarded  them;  they 
likefwise  stopped.  He  then  lay  down  upon  the  grass,  and  tliey 
began  to  walk.  On  his  rising,  they  again  stopped,  as  if  watching 
him.  Knowing  that  the  Indians  are  apt  to  have  their  spies 
and  sentinels  tbtis  posted  on  the  summit  of  naked  hills,  com- 
manding extensive  prospfects,  his  doubts  were  increased  by  the 
suspJeious'moVements  or  these  men.  He  now  put  his  foraging 
cap  oii^  the  eftd  cff  his  rifle,  and  waVed  it  in  the  air.  They 
tookne  notice  of  the  signal.  He  then  walked  on,  until  he 
entered  the  edge  of  a  wood,  which  concealed  him  from  "their 
yiew.     Stopping  out  of  sight  for  a  moment,  he  again  looked 
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forth,  vihen  he  saw  the  tTc^o  men  passing  swilUy  brvfaxit^  As 
the  hill  on  which  they  w^e  wialking  made  a  curve  t)owai(d  that 
on  which  he  stood,  it  seemed  as  if  thej  were  epdeayojodng  to 
head  him  before  he  should  reach  the  camp.  Doubtupg  wbedier 
they  might  not  belong  to  some  large  party  of  Indiaiis,  eitiiLer  in 
ambush  or  moving  along  the  valley  beyond  th^  bill,.the  Captain 
hastened  his  steps  homeward,  and,  desciying  soma  raogera 
on  an  eminence  between  him  and  the  camp»  he  called  put  to 
them  to  pass  the  word  to  have  the  horses  drivem  in,  as  ttiese 
are  generally  the  first  objects  of  Indian  depredatioou 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  alarm  which  h^d  tbro^va  the 
camp  in  commotion.  Some  of  thoae  who  he^d  the  Captain's 
narration,  had  no  doubt  that  the  men  on  the  hill  were  Bajsnee 
scouts,  belonging  to  the  baad  that  had  wayhud  tb^  hmxters. 
Distant  shots  were  heard  at  intervals,  which  were.auj^pps^  to 
be  fired  by  those  who  had  sallied  out  to  reseue.  their  coiora^es. 
Several  more  rangers,  having  eomplebed  their  equipn)>epjts,  i^pw 
rode  forth  in  the  direction  ot  the  fyring;  othecs  loobed  ^iwous 
and  uneasy.  ,    ,  . 

''  If  they  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  sa^  tp  he/'  said 
one,  "  and  as  well  mounted  a»  they  generally  ai;e,.  W€^  shall  be 
a  bad  match  for  them  with  our  jaded  hoi8e&" 

*'  Well,"  replied  the  Captain,  '*  we  have  a  stjoeog  mfx^em^ 
ment,  and  can  stand  a  siege." 

**  Ay,  but  they  may  set  fire  to  the  prgiri^  in  thj^  ^ciight, 
and  hum  us  out  of  our  encampment  " 

*'  We  will  then  set  up  »  eounter-ifire." 

The  word  was  now  passed  that  a  man  on  horse^i^eusk  ap- 
proached the  camp. 

**  It  is  one  of  the  hunters  1  It  is  Clements  I  He  brings 
bufiG[ilo  meat ! "  was  announced  by  several  voices  as  the  ];u)rse<u«n 
drew  near.  ,    ., 

It  was,  in  £stct,  one  of  the  rangers  who  h^.scitp^  i^  the 
morning  in  pursuit  of  the  two  buffalqes.  He,,xp4ei,if»jtq^the 
camp,  with  me  spoils  of  the  ehase  hanging  xoui^d  hi^..hi¥?se> 
and  followed  by  lus  eompanions,  allsowMi  aod  uph«rme4^and 
equally  well  laden.  They  pseeeed^d  to  >giiie  m  94^uq|^ ^. a 
grand  pSHof  they  had'  had  After  Xk^Jmt  bia£Mpes^,i|^  ^ow  I 
many  dbots  it  had  cost  them  to  bring  Qn#ii^,th#  gf^taia.^ .;. , . 

*■  Well,  bilt  the  Faimees-^thi^  K«w»eiW}-r';^ijj^Wf  jtJ*^ 
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"What  Pawnees?" 

•*  The  Pawnees  that  attacked  you." 

**'Nb  one  attacked  us." 

^*-  But  have  you  seen  no  Indians  on  your  way?" 

*'  dh  yes,  two  of  us  got  to  the  top  of  a  hlU  to  look  out 
for  the  camp,  and  saw  a  fellow  on  an  opposite  hill  cutting 
queer  antics,  who  seemed  to  ho  an  Indian." 

"  Pshaw  1  that  was  1 1 "  said  the  Captain. 

Here  the  buhhle  hurst.  The  whole  alarm  had  i-isen  from 
th}s  mutual  mistake  of  the  Captain  and  the  two  rangers.  As 
to  the  report  of  the  three  hundred  Pawnees  and  their  attack 
on  the  hunters j  it  proved  to  be  a  wanton  fahiication»  of  ^vhich 
no  further  notice  was  taken ;  though  the  author  ought  to  have 
been  sought  out,  and  severely  punished. 

There  heing  no  longer  any  prospect  of  fighting,  every  one 
now  thought  of  eating ;  and  here  the  stomachs  thi\)ughout  the 
camp  were  in  unison.  Totiish  served  up  to  us  his  promised 
regale  of  hufEalo  soup  and  buffalo  beef.  The  soup  was  peppered 
most  horribly,  and  the  roast  beef  proved  the  bull  to  have  been 
one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  prairies;  never  did  I  have  to  deal 
with  a  tougher  morsel.  However,  it  was  our  first  repast  on 
buffalo  meat,  so  we  Me  it  with  a  lively  faitJi ;  nor  would  our 
little  Frenchman  allow  us  any  rest,  until  he  had  extorted  from 
us  an  acknowledgment  of  the  excellence  of  his  cookeiy^  though 
the  pepper  gave  us  the  lie  in  ou?  throats. 

The  night  closed  in  without  the  return  of  did  Hyan  and 
his  companion.  We  had  become  accustomed,  however,  to 
the  ab^icrations  of  tMs  old  cock  of  the  woods,  and  no  further 
solicitude  was  expressed  on  his  account. 

After  the  fatigues  and  agitations  of  the  day  the  camp  soon 
sunk  into  a  profound  sleep,  exoeptiiig  those  on  guard*  who. 
■were  more  than  usually  on  the  alert ;  for  the  traces  recently 
seen  of  Pawnees,  and  the  certttiirty  thai  we  were  in  the  midst^. 
of  their  htinting  grounds,  excited  to  ebnstant  vigUaQce.  About 
Iialf-past  ten  o'cloek  we  were  all  startled  from  sleep  by  a  new 
alarm.  A  sentinel  hod  fitted  off  his  tifle  and  run  into  camp, 
Cluing  that  tlrere  were*  Ittdiims  at  hind. 

Bvery  cine  was  on  his  legs  iu  an  ini^taat.  Sorm.  seized  their 
rifles;  i^hie  were  about  toisaddie  tihdr  horseac  spiQefh^tenecL 
to  theCiBl^llih*B  lod^^biit  wi^eerdeivdhiu^ta  their  respective 
fibres.    The  sentind  was  examined.     He  declared  hehad,^afu 
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an  Indian  approacb,  cmxsling  along  the  ground;  'v^AMarpnpiiti 
he  had  fired  upon  him,  and  ran  into  camp/  The  Oa^tsnn 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  supposed  Indian  wdst « -!wolf; 
he  reprimanded  the  sentinel  for  deserting  his  post,  and  ohdiged 
him  tx)  return  to  it.  Manj'  seemed  inclined  to  give'  credit 
to  the  story  of  the  sentinel ;  for  the  events  of  the  day  liafl 
predisposed  them  to  apprehend  lurking  foes  and  sudden  assaults 
during  the  darkness  of  the  night.  For  a  long  time  they^.sat 
round  their  fires,  with  rifle  in  hand,  carrying  on  low,  murmaring 
oonversations,  and  listening  for  some  new  alarm.  Nothing 
fbrther,  however,  occurred ;  the  voices  gradually  died'  aitey ; 
the  gossipers  nodded  and  dozed,  and  sunk  to  rest;  and;  hy 
degrees,  silence  and  sleep  once  more  stole  over 'the  camp;  - 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

BEATEB  DAM  —  BUFFALO  AND  HORSE  TRACKS — ^A  PAtfrlNfiE  tttA^L 
WITJ)    HORSES THE  tOUNQ  HUNTER  AND  THff  SBAB-^ 

CHANGE   OF  ROUTE. 

1.1  i 

On  mustering  our  forces  in  the  morning  (Oct,  2^)ji  old  i^an 
and  his  comrade  were  still  missing;  but  the  Oap^ip  had 
such  perfect  reliance  on  the  skill  and, resources  of.  the  vetQi^m 
woodsman,  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessaxy  to  tak^,,^my 
measures  with  respect  to  him.  *  •  •  .  ! 

Our  march  this  day  lay  through  the  samfe  kind  of  ra^gh 
rolling  country,  chequered  by  brown,  dreary  forests  of  post- 
oak,  and  cut  up  by  deep  dry  ravines.  The  distant  fires, were 
evidently  increasing  on  the  prairies.  The  wind,  l^f^d  been  at 
north-west  for  several  days ;  and  the  atmosphere  had  become 
so  smoky,  as  in  the  height  of  Itdian  summor,  that  it  iwc^.  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  objects  at  any  distajpce*  •  .       ,    (  - 

In  the  course  of  the  morning. we  crossed  a  dj^p  9tr6api 
with  a  complete  beaver-dam,  above  three  feet  high,  maJi^ng'  a 
large  p(md,  and  doubtless  containing' aeveral .  families  of  t£at 
imdiistriovis  aninuil,  though  >  not  one  showed  ,hjbSr  nose  i^^ve 
vmtec.  ;  The  Ca^ptaiti  woufd  not  permit  this  .as^pbibioiiA^  com- 
mdnwealth  to  be  disturbed.  .  .  [     .    ,  . 

.  We  were  now  continually  coming  upon^  tho.^tmcks  qf  Iflif- 
faloes  and  wild  ho]rses ;  those  of  the  fora^i^.t^ndedt  i^yanaUy 
to  the  southi  tis  wo  could  perceive  .l^>,th6  idi^egti^  i/9£,j^e 
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tv^mpied  grass.  It  wiits  evident  we  were  on  the  great  lugiiway 
oi  titeto  migratory  herds,  but  that  they  had  chiefly  passed  to 
the '  SGUithward. 

Beatte,  who  generally  kept  a  parallel  course  several  hun-^ 
•dfred  yards  distant  from  our  line  of  march,  to  be .  on  the 
look-out  for  game,  and  who  regarded  eveiy  track  lyith  the 
ktaowing  eye  of  an  Indian,  reported  that  he  had  oome  u^pon  a 
very  aaapicious  traiL  Thesre  were  the  traclis  of  men  who 
vsors  Pawnee  moccasons.  He  had  scented  the  smoke  of 
mingled  sumaoh  and  tobacco,  such  as  the  Indians  use.  He 
had  observed  trades  of  horses,  mingled  with  thuse  of  a  dog; 
and  a  mark  in  the  dust  where  a  cord  had  been  trailed  along, 
— probably  the  long  bridle,  one  end  of  which  the  Indian 
horsemen  suffer  to  trail  on  the  ground.  It  was  evident  they 
were  not  the  tracks  of  wild  hoi-ses.  My  anxiety  began  to 
revive  about  the  safety  of  our  veteran  hunter  Ryan,  for  I  had 
.  1«aben  a  .-^eat  fancy  to  this  real  old  Leatherslockipg ;  c.veiy 
one  expressed  a  copfidence,  however,  that  wherever  Ryan  was 
he  was  safe,  and  knew  how  to  take  care  of  himself.    .   .   , 

We  had  accomplished  the  greater  part  of  a  weary  day's 
'  inaichj  and  were  passing  through  n  glade  of  the  oak  openings, 
^hen  we  came  in  sight  of  six  wild  horses,  among  whieh  I 
^pe^ially  noticed  two  very  handsome  ones,  a  grey  and  a  roan. 
They  pranced '  about,  with  heads  erect,  and  long  flaunting 
tails,  offering  a  proud  contrast  to  our  poor,  spiritless,  tiavel- 
tired  steads.  Having  reconnoitered  ns  for  a  moment,  they  set 
ofiPat  a  gallop,  passed  through  a  woody  dingle,  and  in  a  little 
while  emerged  once  more  to  view,  trotting  up  a  slope  aiM>at 
a  mile  distant. 

The  sight  of  these  horses  was  again  a  sore  trial  to  the 
vapouring  Tonish,  who  had  his  lariat  and  forked  stick  ready, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  launching  forth  in  pursuit,  on  his 
jaded  horse,  when  he  was  again  ordered  back  to  the  pack- 
hors^. 

Aftet  a  day ^8  journey  of  fourteen  miles  in  a  south-west 
direction,  we  encamped  on  th<^  banks  of  a  small  dear  stream, 
ott'the  nottbern  border  of  the  Cross  Timbers,  aiid  on  the 
edge  of  those  vast  prairies  that  extend  away  to  the  foot  of  the 
'Bo(iky  Mountains.  In  turning  loose*  the  horses  to  graze,  their 
^ bells  vfbre  stuffed  with  grass  to  prevent  tbedr  tinkling,'  lest  it 
'*iAi^t1[>e  heard  by  some  wandering  horde  of  Pawnees. 
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Our  hunters  now  went  out  in  different  directions,  but  witJl- 
out  much  success,  as  but  one  deer  was  brought  ihto  the  camp. 
A  young  ranger  had  a  long  story  to  tell  of  his  adventures,  lin 
skirting  the  thickets  of  a  deep  ravine  he  had  wounded  a  buck, 
which  he  plainly  heard  to  fall  among  the  bushes.  He  stopped 
to  fix  the  lock  of  his  rifle,  which  was  out  of  order,  and  to 
reload  it :  then  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  thicket,  in  quest 
of  his  game,  he  heaid  a  low  growling.  Putting  the  branches 
aside,  and  stealing  silently  forward,  he  looked  down  into  the 
mvine  and  beheld  a  huge  bear  dragging  the  carcass  of  the 
deer  along  the  dry  channel  of  a  brook,  and  growling'  and 
snarling  at  four  or  five  officious  wolves,  who  seemed  to  have 
di'0])ped  in  to  take  supper  with  him. 

The  ranger  fired  at  the  bear,  but  missed  him.  Brain 
maintained  his  ground  and  his  prize,  and  seemed  disposed  to 
make  battle.  The  wolves,  too,  who  were  evidently  sharp  set, 
drew  off  to  but  a  small  distance.  As  night  was  coming  on, 
the  young  hunter  felt  dismayed  at  the  wildness  and  darkness 
of  the  place,  and  the  strange  company  he  had  fallen  in  with ; 
so  he  quietly  withdrew,  and  returned  empty-handed  to  the 
camp,  where,  having  teld  his  story,  he  was  heartily  bantei^ 
by  his  more  experienced  comrades. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  old  Byan  came  stra^ling 
into  the  camp,  followed  by  his  disciple,  and,  as  usual,  was 
received  with  hearty  gratulations.  He  had  lost  himself  yes- 
terday, when  hunting,  and  camped  out  all  night,  but  had  found 
our  trail  in  tho  morning,  and  followed  it  up.  He  had  passed 
some  time  at  the  beaver-dam,  admiring  the  skill  and  solidity 
with  which  it  had  been  constructed.  "  These  beavers,"  said 
he,  "  are  industrious  little  fellows.  They  are  the  knowingest 
varment  as  I  know;  and  111  warrant  &e  pond  was  st^o^ed 
^th  them." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  Captain,  **  I  have  no  doubt  most  of  tlie 
small  rivers  we  have  passed  are  full  of  beaver.  I  would  ^e 
to  come  and  trap  on  these  waters  all  winter." 

"  But  would  you  not  run  the  chance  of  being  attacked  by 
Indians  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  company. 

*'  Oh,  as  to  that,  it  would  be  safe  enough  here  in  the  winter 
time.  There  would  be  no  Indians  here  until  spring.  I  should 
want  no  more  than  two  companions.  Three  persons  are  safer 
than  a  large  number  for  trapping  beaver.     They  can  keep 
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<<jaiet,  and  need  seldom  fire  a  gun,  A  bear  would  seiTe  them 
for,  food  for  two  months,  taldng  care  to  tuni  ever}'  part  of  it 
to  advantage." 

A  consultation  was  now  held  as  to  our  future  progress.  We 
had  thus  &r  pursued  a  western  course ;  and,  having  traversed 
th6  Cross  Timber,  were  on  the  skirts  of  the  Great  Western 
Prairie.  We  were  still,  however,  in  a  very  rough  country, 
where  food  was  scarce.  The  season  was  so  far  advanced  that 
the  grass  was  withered,  and  the  prairies  yielded  no  pasturage. 
The  pea-vines  of  the  bottoms,  also,  which  had-  sustained  our 
horses  for  some  part  of  the  journey,  were  nearly  gone,  and 
for  several  days  past  the  poor  animals  had  fallen  off  wofuUy 
hoth  in  flesh  and  spirit.  The  Indian  fires  on  the  prairies 
were  approaching  us  from  north,  and  south,  and  west ;  they 
might  spread  also  from  the  east,  and  leave  a  scorched  desert 
l^etween  us  and  the  frontier,  in  which  our  horses  might  be 
famished. 

It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  advance  no  further  to  the 
westward,  hut  to  shape  our  course  more  to  the  east,  so  as  to 
strike  the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian  as  soon  as  possible, 
where  we  hoped  to  find  abundance  of  young  cane ;  which,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  affords  the  most  nutritious  pasturage 
for  the  horses,  and,  at  the  same  time,  attracts  immense 
quantities  of  game.  Here  then  we  fixed  the  limits  of  our 
tour  to  thp  Far  West,  being  within  little  more  than  a  day*s 
match  of  the  boundary  line  of  Texas, 
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scA,i;ciTY  or  brbap— rbkcontbe  with  BUFFAiiOES— wild 

TURKEYS — FALL  OF  A  BUFFALO  BULL. 

The  morning  broke  bright  and  clear,  but  the  camp  had 
nothing  of  its  usual  gaiety.  The  concert  of  the  farmyard  was 
at  an  end ;  not  a  cock  crew,  nor  dog  barked  ;  nor  was  there 
either  singing  or  laughing ;  every  one  pursued  his  avocations 
quietly  and  gravely.  The  novelty  of  the  expedition  was 
wearing  off.  Some  of  the  young  men  were  getting  as  way- 
worn as  their  horses  ;  and  mast  of  them,  unaccustomed  to  the 
lumter's  life,  began  to  repine  at  its  privations.     What  they 
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mmt  Mt  iras  the  want  of  bread,  their  rations  g£  Bxnir  shat^kng 
been  exhausted  £9r  several  diiys.  The  old  hantets,  ^hodhad 
ofben  experieneed  this  want,  made  light  of  it;  aad'Beliti^ 
aocnstomed  when  among  the  Indians  to  live  for  months  <j|i4h-^ 
out  it,  considered  it  a  mere  article  of  loxuxy.  "  Brd£id,nibe 
would  say  soomfully,  **  is  only  fit  for  a  cMld."  ■  .i^r  ^ 

About  a  quarter  before  t  ight  o'clock  vre  tum/ed  Quribaokfl 
upon  the  Far  West,  and  set  off  in  a  south-east  ooucsOi  algpg  a 
gentle  valley.  After  riding  a  few  miles,  Beatte,  wbQ.k}9{tt 
parallel  with  us,  along  the  ridge  of  a  naked  hill  to  our  i^g}lt, 
called  out  and  made  signals,  as  if  soraethitig  were:<H^niing 
round  the  hill  to  intercept  us.  .  Some  who  were  near  me  eri^d 
out  that  it  was  a  party  of  Pawnees.  A  iskirt  of  thickets  hid/t^^ 
approach  of  the  supposed  enemy  from  our  vi^w.  We  -^epMrA 
a  tiampling  among  the  brushwood.  My  horse  looked- tiiiwaJcd 
the  place,  snorted^  and  pricked  up  his  ears,  when  (Mres^A^^ 
a  couple  of  large,  huge,  buffalo  bulls,  who  had  been  al^m^djl^ 
Beatte,  came  crashing  through  the  brake,  aod  making  dir^^j 
toward  us.  At  sight  of  us  they  wheeled  round,. and  scuttled 
alotig  a  narrow  defile  of  the  hill.  In, an  instant.  1^1^  a  9<H^9 
of  rifies  cracked  off;  there  was  a  universal  whoop  an4  .iM)eo» 
a&d  away  went  half  the  troop,  helter-skelter  in  purs^^tt  jaiid 
myself  among  the  number.  The  most  of  us  soon  puijed.iqs 
kbiid  f^ave  over  a  ohase  which  led  through  Inrch  and  lNier«  and 
brMibneck  ravines.  Some  few  of  the  rangers  persisted;  .l<^.& 
titne;  but  eventually  joined  the  line,  slowly  lagging,  on^.af^ 
another.  One  of  them  returned  on  foot;  he  hadbeQ^:l%0WB 
while  in  fiill  ohase;  hia  rifie  had  been  broken  in  the  i^»  %%i 
his-  horse«  retaining  the  spirit  of  the  rider^  had  kept  qn.i^tec 
the  bufiklo;  It  was  a  melancholy  pifedicament  to  he  yeduoe^ 
to,  without  horse  or  weapon  in  the  mkl&t  of  tlie  Paw):^^e  hi^Mi^ 
grounds.  .     .    j     f .     a 

For  my  own  part^  I  had  been  fortunate  eppugh  i^pfotly, 

by  a  further  exehazige,  to  get  possession  of  the  hsst^q^^^e.in 

the  troop;  a  foU^blooded  sorrel  of  ^«ellent  bottom,  h^^^iffil 

Ibrm,  and  most  generous  qilalities.  ^  :. 

'      In<  such  a  situation,  it  almost  cieems  aaif  a  zpaif  cjfupig^ 

•  his  tiature  with  his  horse.     I  felt  quite  like  another  '\i^i^rj^fips^ 

that  I  had  an  animal  under  me,  spirited  yetg^tle^docp^f  iofi 

>Tema/fkable  degree,,  and  easy:,  elasticy  and  rap^  ipi.  aU  hji^  T^oxi^- 

rinents;    In  a  £bw  days  he  becajno  almost  i^;  mUf^h^tt^h^  to 
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t^  i»  *a  dog ;  trould  followine  'wheit  I  dismoimted,  would  eoom 
to  toe  in  tha  morning  to  be  noticed  and  caressed ;  and  woidd 
p^  bi^  muzzle  between  me  and  my  book,  as  I  sat  reading  at 
the  ibtt  of  a  tree.  The  feeling  -I  had  for  this  mj  dumb  com* 
pamion  of  the  prairies,  gave  me  some  &Lint  idea  of  that  attach- 
ment the  Arab  is  said  to  entertain  for  the  horse  that  has  home 
hibs  About  the  deserts. 

After  riding  a  few  miles  further,  we  came  to  a  fine  meadow 
with  a  broad  clear  stream  winding  through  it,  on  the  banks  of 
i^hioh  there  was  excellent  pastm'age.  Here  we  at  once  came 
to  A  halt,  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  elms,  on  the  site  of  an  old 
Osage  encampment.  Scarcely  had  we  dismounted,  when  a 
universal  firing  of  rifles  took  place  upon  a  large  flock  of 
turkeys,  scattered  about  the  grove,  which  proved  to  be  a 
favourite  roosting-place  for  these  simple  birds.  They  flew  to 
tile  trees,  and  sat  perched  upon  their  branches,  stretching 
out  their  long  necks,  and  gazing  in  stupid  astonishment, 
until  eighteen  of  them  were  shot  down. 
•  In  the  height  of  the  carnage,  word  was  brought  that  diere 
were  four  buffaloes  in  a  neighbouring  meadow.  The  turkeys 
were  now  abandoned  for  nobler  game.  The  tired  horses  were 
again  mounted,  and  urged  to  the  chase.  In  a  little  while  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  buflkloes,  looking  like  brown  hillocks 
among  the  long  green  herbage.  Beatte  endeavoured  to  get 
ahead  of  them  and  turn  them  towards  us,  that  the  inexperieneed 
hunters  might  have  a  chanoe.  Thoy  ran  round  the  base  of  a 
i^ocky  hill,  that  hid  us  from  the  sight.  Some  of  us  endeavoured 
to  cut  across  the  hill,  but  became  entrapped  in- a  thick  wood, 
matted  with  grapes- vines.  My  horse,  who  under  his  former 
rider  had  hunted  the  bufi&ilo,  seemed  as  much  excited  as 
myself,  and  endeavoured  to  force  Ins  way  through  the  bushes. 
At  length  we  extricated  ourselves,  and  galloping  over  ^  hiU, 
I  fdoAd  our  little  Frenchman,  Tonish^  curvetting  on  horseback 
round  a  great  bufiGeilo,  which  he  had  woonded  too  severely  to 
fly,  and  which  he  was  keeping  employed  until  we  should  come 
up.  There  was  a  mixture  of  the  grand  and  the  comie  in 
l)e!¥Olding  thk  tremendous  animal  and  his  fantastic  assailant. 
The  huflalo  stood  with  his  shagged  front  always  presented  to 
lii^  f6e ;  his  mouth  open,  his  tongue  parched.  Ins  eyeis  like 
coald  of  flre»  ^nd  his  tail  erect  wkb  ra^;  every  now  and 
then'  he  would  make  ft  fadntrusb  upon  hb  foe,  who  easily 
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evaded  hid  attad^  capering  and  ctittiiig  all  jkio4^  o|  fairies 
before  him,  ,.  ,    r    ..     , 

We  BOW  made  repeated  shots  at  the  bofppdo,.  butrthey 
glanced  into  his  mountain  of  flesh  without  pr<p;YiBg  moirlal. 
He  made  a  slow  and  grand  retreat  into  the  shollo^^  viveri 
turning  upon  his  assailants  whenerear  they  pressed  upoit^m; 
and  when  in  the  water,  took  his  stand  there  as  if  prepffised  4» 
sustain  a  siege.  A  rifle  ball,  however,  more  fatcdly  lodged, 
sent  a  tremor  through  his  frame.  He  turned  and  attexn^ed 
to  wade  across  the  stream,  but  after  tottering  a  few  pluses, 
slowly  fell  upon  his  side  and  expired.  It  was  the  fall  of  a 
hero,  and  we  felt  somewhat  ashamed  of  the  butohery  that  -bad 
effected  it ;  but  after  the  first  shot  or  two  we  had  ireooncikd 
it  to  our  feelings,  by  the  old  plea  of  putting  theipoor  afnimaLtiHit 
of  ]«s  misery. 

Two  other  buffaloes  were  killed  this  evenings  ,but  they  w^re 
all  bulls,  the  flesh  of  which  is  ajbeagre  and  hard  at  tliis  ueaam 
of  the  year.  A  fat  buck  yielded  us  more  savoury  ntieat  Sac 
our  evening's  repast. 


CHAPTER  XXT. 

HINGIKG  THB  WIIiD  HOKSE^ 


■  ■  It 

We  left  the  bu^Ealo  camp  about  eight  o'clock,  and.  bad  a  U^ 
some  and  harassing  march  of  two  hours,  over  ridges  of  liilh, 
covered  with  a  ragged,  meagre  forest  of  scrub-roots,  and  broki^n 
by  deep  gullies.  Among  the  oaks  I  observed  n^apy  of  tbe 
most  diminutive  size ;  eome  not  above  a  foot  high,  yet  beaj^ng 
abundance  of  small  acoms.  The  whole  of  the  Cross  Timber, 
in  fact,  abounds  with  mast.  There  is  a  pine-oak  whipU  pro- 
duces an  acorn  pleasant  to  the  taste«  and  ripening,  e^aij^y  in 
the  season. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  came  to  isv'here  this 
line  of  rugged  bills  swept  down  into  a  valley,  throiigh  which 
flowed  the  north  fork  of  the  Red  River.  A  beautiful  in^dow 
about  half  a  mile  wide,  enamelled  with  yellow  autumnal  flowers, 
stretched  for  two  or  three  milea  along  the  foot  of  tlie  loills, 
bordered  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  river,  whose  banks  were 
fringed  with  cotton-wood  trees,  the  bright  foliage  of  which 
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refr^hed  and  delighted  the  eye,  after  being  wearied  by  the 
contemplation  of  monotonous  wastes  of  brown  forest. 

The  meadow  was  finely  diversified  by  groves  and  clumps 
of  trees,  so  happily  dispersed,  that  t^iey  seemed  as  if  set  out 
^  the  hand  of  art.  As  we  cast  our  eyes  over  this  fresh  and 
delightful  valley,  we  beheld  a  troop  of  wild  horses  quietly 
grazing  on  a  green  lawn,  about  a  mile  distant  to  our  right ; 
while  to  0€ir  left,  at  neatly  the  same  distance,  were  several 
buffmloes,  sonke  feeding,  ethers  reposing  and  ruminating,  among 
the  high  rich  herbage,  under  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  cotton- 
wood  trees.  The  whole  had  the  appearance  of  a  brood,  beau- 
tiful tract  of  pasture  land,  on  the  highly-ornamented  estate  of 
some  gentleman  farmer,  with  his  cattle  grazing  about  tho 
lawns  aiid  meadows. 

A  council  of  war  was  now  held,  and  it  was  determined 
to  profit  by  the  present  favourable  opportunity,  and  tiy  our 
liand  at  the  grand  huntinj^  mafioeuvre,  which  is  called  ringing 
lihe  wiM  horse.  This  requires  a  large  party  of  horsemen,  well 
mounted.  They  extend  themselves  in  each  direction,  sin^, 
at  certain  distances  apart,  and  gradually  form  a  ring  of  two  or 
three  miles  in  circumference,  so  as  to  surround  the  game. 
This  has  to  be  done  with  extreme  care,  for  the  wild  horse  is 
the  most  readily  alarmed  inhabitant  of  the  prairie,  and  can 
«cent  a  hunter  at  a  great  distance,  if  to  windw£u:d. 

The  ring  being  formed,  two  or  three  ride  towards  the  horses, 
whd  start  off  in  an  opposite  direction.  Whenever  they  approach 
the  bounds  of  the  ring,  however,  a  huntsman  presents  himself 
and  turns  them  from  their  course.  In  this  way  they  are 
checked  and  driven  back  at  every  point,  and  kept  gallopinground 
and  round  this  magic  circle,  until,  being  completely  tired 
down,  it  is  easy  for  the  hunters  to  ride  up  beside  l3iem,  and 
throw  the  lariat  over  their  heads.  The  prime  horses  of  most 
fipeed,  courage,  and  bottom,  however,  are  apt  to  break  through 
and  escape ;  so  that,  in  general,  it  is  the  second-rate  horses 
that  are  taken. 

^Preparations  were  now  made  for  a  hunt  of  the  kind.  The 
pack-horses  were  taken  into  the  woods,  and  firmly  tied  to 
trees,  lest,  in  a  rush  of  tlie  wild  horses,  they  should  break  away 
•with  them.  Twenty-five  men  were  then  sent,  under  the  com- 
matd  of  a  lieutenant,  to  steal  along  the  edge  of  the  valley 
within  the  strip  of  wood  that  skirted  the  hills.     They  were  to 
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ftlalioii  dumsdves  about  Mt?f  yards  apart*  tvithin  the  ^fig€('^ 
the  ^srOods,  and  not  advance  or  show  themselYas^  until  tl|«r^b6]<fti^ 
dashed  in  that  direction.  Twenty-five  men  were  ^&t  ^iom 
the  valley,  to  steal  in  like  manner  along  the  river  bank]  tlMt 
bordered  the  opposite  side,  and  to  station  themselves: atii<mg 
Ihe  trees.  A  third  party,  of  about  th^  same  numbeTf^intaiS^^ 
Ibcm  a  line,  stretching  across  t^e  lower  part^f  the 'valley,  «o 
as  to  connect  the  two  wings.  Beatte  and  our  other  balf^toee^l, 
Antoine,  together  with  the  eveiM)fficiou9  ^onii^h^ '  wreitct  4nake 
a  circuit  through  the  woods,  sor  as  to  get  to't^e  u^p^  part 
of  ihe  valley,  in  the  rear  of  the  horses,  and  drive  theih  forward 
into  Jthe  kind  of  sacktlmt  we  had  formed,  while  the  tw^witigs 
should  join  behind  them  and  make  a  complete  drcle.  ■'-''■  ->>  - 
The  inking  parties  were  quietly  ex:teii<ling  theii(deh>ds, 
oilt  of  sight,  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  and  the  residu^  were 
stcetahing  themselves,  like  the  links  of  a  ch^iifn,  oei^s  'i^ 
when  the  wild  horses  gave  signs  that  they  Si(5ented  an  enemy ; 
aDBi:^&ng  the  air,  snorting,  and  looking  about.  At^lengtbshey 
pranced  off  slowly  toward  the  river,  and  disappeared  t>ehi%id' a 
green. bank.  Here,  had  the  regulations  of  the' eha^eibiden 
observed, ,  they  would  have  been  quietly  checked  and*^tilrfi€id 
back^by  theadvance  of  a  hunter  £i*om  among  the  trees  }iinibckih-, 
hcRwever,  wie  had  our  wildfire  Jack-o'-lantem  little  Fredjohman 
to  deal  with.  Instead  of  keeping  quietly  up  the  righlb  side 
^tbe  vall^,  to  get  above  the  horses,  the  moment  he  saif^  them 
move  toward  the  river  he  broke  out  of  the  eorert  ef  woods«  and 
dashed  furiously  across  th6  plain  in  pursuit  of  tliemv^  ^^ifiig 
mounted  on  one  of  the  led  horses  belonging  to  the  Count.' .  This 
pat  BIX  dud  to  all  system,  ^e  half-breeds  and  half  a  %e^re  of 
rangers  joined  in  the  chase.  Away  theifall  wenti  e^er  the 
gveeofbank;  in  a  moment  or  two  the  wild  horses  reap{MsiaLrei» 
and' came  thundering  down  the  yalley,  withFrenehnianfyliidf'' 
WeedSy  and  rangers  galloping  and  yelling  lik^  devils 'Ibielnttd 
theoa.!  .  It  was  in  vain  that  the  line  drawn  across  the  valley 
Attempted  to  check  end  turn  back  the  fugitives.  Ther'weve 
loo  hotly  pressed  by  their  puisneit ;  in  their  panid  ttey  dashed 
threm^  the  line,  and  <^attered  do'^^n  the  piain.^  '  The  n^le 
troop  joined  in  the  headlong  chase«  some  of  l^e  rangersJWitlioiit 
hats  OFiioaps,  their  hair  flying  about  their  eAi^,<  ^thew'witii 
ittUidkenc^iels  tied  round. their  heads.  The  beLfiy«qsiSji.who 
li^  been)jcaknly  ruminating  attaon^  the  herbagev-hea^-*d^ 
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their  !lnig^.farm9i  gatzed  for  a  moment  with  astoaxbaltinfint  M 
the,t€^|]9srtithat<^Qie. scouring  down  the  meadow,  theiQ  turned 
and  took  to  beavyrrolling  flight.  They  were  soon  OTertaken': 
th^i  promisemous  throng  w«re  pressed  together  by  the  coii* 
tmoting  sides  of  the  valley,  and  away  they  went;  pell*mell, 
iwrrj-scuiTyi  wild,  bufifalo,.  wild  horse,  wild  huntsman,  with 
ekiig  $ixd  clatter,  and  whoop  and  halloo,  that  made  the 
ios^^  Ting* 

.  At  length  the  baffaloos  turned  into  a  green  brake  on  Ih^ 
river  banji^  while  the  horses  dashed  up  a  narrow  defile  of.  the 
hills,  with  their  pursuers  close  at  their  heels.  Beatta  passed 
several  of  tl]em«  having  ^ed  his  eye  upon  a  fine  Pawnee  hor^ 
that  had  his  ears  slit,  and  saddle,  marks  upon  his  back.  .  He 
pre^Sied'lMm  gallantly  <  but  lost  him  in  the  woods.  Among  the 
wild  houses  was  a  fine  black  mare,  far  gone  with  fioah  In 
si^rambling  up  the  defile, .  she  •  tripped  and  fell.  A  young 
ranger  5pmng  from  hi3  horse,  and  seized  her  by  the  mane  and 
miizsle*  Another  ranger.  dLsmounted,  and  came  to  his  assisfe- 
anoet.'  The  mare  stn^ied  fiercely,:  kicking  and.  biting,  •snd 
striking  with  her  fore  feet,  but  a  noose  was  'slipped  over  her 
heatb  and  her  stiiiggles  were  in  vAin.  It  was  some,  tiiner,  'ho#> 
^ejt,  heioxe  she  gave  over  reading  and  plunging,  and  lashinj^ 
-out' Ivilih  her- feet  on  every  sid^.  The  two  rangers  then  led 
her  ajong  the  valley  by  two  long  lariats,  whieh  enabled  them 
•tokieep  at  a  su&cient  distance  on  each  side  to^be  out  of -the 
^•each  of  her  hocia;  mid  whenever  she  struck  oat:  in  one 
diyecftio©,  she  was  jetted  in  the  other.  In  this  way  her  8{arit 
was?  gradually  subdued.  '  .        .    .^ 

,  As  to  little  Scaramouch  Tonish,  who  had  marred  the  'wheie 
^jene.by  his  pr^cipitancyv  he  had  been  more  Successful' than 
jka<deserv!ed,  having  managed  to  catch  a  ::beautiful< '  cceflm^ 
cciciuirei  QcAu  about  seven  months  old,  which  hadiitofcistocngtk 
t&  rkee|)  up  with  its  qonapaniioas.  The  mercurial  little  Frenda^ 
?naajj,waE(  beside  f himself  with  exultatajon/  It  was  ankusingtd 
iee-vhim  with  his  prize.  The  colt  would  i-ear  and  kitsfe;^  arid 
<Strti^e  tOr  get  free;  when  Tonish  would  take  him  abbnt  ^e 
i^eckv  wrestle  with  him,  jump'  on  his  back,  and  cat  akymtif 
antikss/as  a  monkey  with  a  kitten.  Nothing  sucpds^  ;me.moref, 
ItDwev^r^'than  to  wittiesB  hew  soon' these  poor  anivnals^  tlmii 
tl(kenrfre&n  theixnfoouided  freedoaniof  thepraiiiev  yiidded^tji 
"tbef^oioii&ion:  <of '  manr'    In 'die  oourse  «o£.  two '^ob^  three'^ diq4 
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the  mare  and  colt  Trent  with  the  led  horses,  and  beoaou^ 
quite  docile. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

FOBDING  OF  THE  NORTH  FOEK DREABT  SCENERY  OF  THE  CROSS 

TIMBER SCAMPER  OF  HORSES  IN  THE  NIGHT OSAGE  WAR 

PARTY  —  EFFECTS    OF    A    PEACE     HARANGUE BUFFALO  — 

WILD   HORSE. 

EESUMIN&  our  march,  we  forded  the  North  Fork,  a  ra|»d 
stream,  and  of  a  parity  seldom  te  he  found  iiithi&  riv^8<  oC.tha 
prairies.  It  evidently  had  its  sources  in  high  laiod^  well  sup- 
plied with  springs.  Aft^ienr  crcMssing  the  riyer,  we  again  aseended 
among  hills,  from  one  of  whidi  we  had  an  extensiye  view  over 
this  belt  of  Cross  Timber,  and  a  cheerless  prospect  it  was  ;  hBl 
beyond' hill,  forest  beyond  forest,  all  of  one  sad  russet  blue-^ 
exceptmg  that  here  and  there  a  line  of  graect  cotton-wood  trees, 
sycamores,  and  willows,  marked  the  course  of  some  streamlet 
through  a  valley.  A  procession  of  buffiJoes,  moving  slowly  up 
the  profile  of  one  of  those  distant  hilis,  formed  a  chairactsri4ti6 
object  in  the  savage  scene.  To  the  left,  the  eye  8t£et<Jied 
beyond  this  rugged  wilderness  of  hills,  and  raviites,  andcag^ 
forests,  to  a  prairie  about  ten  miles  off,  extending  in  a  <;learblue 
line  along  the  horizon.  It  was  like  looking  from  umotig  f«M^ 
and  breakers  upon  a  distant  tract  of  tranquil'  ocean.  Uo^ 
luckily,  our  route  did  notiie  in  that  direetion ;  we  still  had  te 
traverse  many  a  weary  mile  of  the  GrosS'  Timbers 

We  encamped  towards  evening  in  a  valky,  beside  a  aeanQr 
pool,  under  a  scattered  grove  of  elms«  the  upper  hrainche$.  (rf' 
which  were  Mnged  vrida  tufts  of  the  mt^tie'  mistletoe.  In.tbf 
course  of  the  night  the  wild  colt  whinnied  repeated^;  riNotd 
about  two  hours  before  day  there  was  a  sudden  tUmptdfK 
or  rush  of  hori^s,  along  dbe  puz^eus  of  the  ci^aip,  with  a 
snorting  and  Weighing,  and  clatteritrg  -of  ho^ib,  tlMiiiStaiitied 
ttiost  of  the>r»ngers  fiKim  their  sle^p^  who  listwed  in  ,«UeEk^ 
ttntil  t^e  sound  died  away  like  th^  mflsdag  o£(a  bbst»..  is 
istsmlt  the  noise'  Wa9  at  fii-st  atlinbotod  ia :  soiOevfiir^ .  df 
ibarau^y^g  Indians  9 '  but  as  i^&  Aaj  dawned,.  ^  *  coii]^  .<i£ v«iild 
horses  we!re  seen  in  a^BeigbboariBgLiiifiadenr)  wMch.t^e^UNid  tff 
ett  beksg  a^^rskiehiekL    It  inaa  iian  suppeoedi-that&iftvgaia^  ^ 
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ibcm  had  dashed  through  our  camp  in  Ihe  Bight.  A  general 
mustering  of  our  horses  took  place,  many  were  found  scat- 
tered to  a  considerahle  distance,  and  several  Tvere  not  to  be 
found.  The  prints  of  their  hoofs,  however,  appeared  deeply 
dinted  in  the  soil,  leading  off  at  foil  speed  into  the  waste, 
aijd  their  owjiers,  putting  themselves  on  the  trail,  set  off  in 
-weary  sexuxh  of  them. 

We  had  a  ruddy  daybreak,  but  the  morning  gathered  up 
grey  and  lowering,  widi  indications  of  an  autumnal  storm. 
We  resumed  our  march  silently  and  seriously,  through  a  rough 
and  cheerless  country,  from  the  highest  points  of  which  we 
oduld  descry  large  prairies,  stretching  indefinitely  westward. 
After  travelling  for  two  or  three  hours,  as  we  wera  traversing 
a  with^%d  prairie,  resamhluig  a  great  brown  heath,  we  beheld 
seven  Osage  warriors  approaching  at  a  distance.  The  sight 
of  any  human  being  in  this  lonely  wilderness  was  interesting ; 
it  was  like  speaking  a  ship  at  sea.  One  of  the  Indians  took 
t^*  lead  of  lus  compenions,  and  advanced  towards  us  v^ith  head 
erect,  chest  thrown  forward,  and  a  free  and  noble  mien.  He 
'WIS',  a  fine-looking  fellow,  dressed  in  scarlet  frook  and  fringed 
leggins  of  deer-skin.  His  head  was  decorated  with  a  white 
tufb,  aoid  he  stepped  foirward  with  something  of  a  maxtial  air, 
swaying  his  bow  and  arrows  in  one  band. 

We  held  some  conversation  with  hiro  through  our  inter- 
preter, Beotte,  and  found  that  he  and  his  companions  liad  been 
-with  the  main  part  of  tlieir  tribe  hunting  the  buffalo,  and  had 
met  with  great  success ;  and  he  informed  us,  that  in  the  course 
of  another  day's  march  we  would  reach  the  prairies  on  the 
bankft  €f  t^e  Orand  Canadian,  and  £jid  plenty  of  game.  He 
iadded,  that  aS' their  hunt  was  oven  and  the  hunters  on  their 
return  homeitard,  he  and  his  oonu^des  had  set  out  on  a  war 
jpftrty,  to 'Waylay  and  hover  about  some  Pawnee  camp,  in  hopes 
of  ewjing  off:  sealps  or  horses.' 

'  By  this  time  his  oonxpanions;  who  at  i&rst  stood  aloo^ 
^iifiod  hioBi.'  Thr^e  of  them  had  indifferent  fowling-pieces ; 
tto  rest  wei^  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  I  eouKl  not  bul; 
admire  the-£uely*6haped  heads  land  .busts  of  these  savage?,  and 
thei]?  gr^eful  attitudes^and  expressivie  gestures,. as  tbey  stoo4 
confvereing  inth  oiir  interpreter^  and  swjfounded,  hf  a  ^^otvaicade 
!^  kmgevs.  W«  eiideasouittd:to::geir  one  0i  .th^nv  itajoin  us, 
te ^90  :?Ferei  d^ii^otuspfi seeing  hina  iiunti;yiB  hm^eip ^ytithi hjb 
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bow  and  arrow.     He  seemed  at  first  ipclmed  to  do  so.,  but  nap 
dissuaded  by  bis  compauions.  -, 

The  worthy  Commissioner  now  remembered  bis  miasion 
as  pacificator,  and  made  a  speech,  exhorting  them  to  abstain 
from  all  offensive  acts  against  the  Pawnees ;  informing  them 
of  the  plan  of  their  father  at  Washington,  to  put  an  end  to  aU 
war  among  his  red  children ;  and  assuring  them  that  he  wa§ 
sent  to  the  frontier  to  establish  a  universal  peace.  He  toU 
them,  therefore,  to  return  quietly  to  their  homes,  with  the 
certainty  that  the  Pawnees  would  no  longer  molest  them,  but 
would  soon  regard  them  as  brothers. 

The  Indiums  listened  to  the  speech  with  their  customary 
silence  and  decorum ;  after  which,  exchanging  a  few  words 
among  themselves,  they  bade  tts  farewell,  and  pursued  their 
way  across  the  prairie. 

Fancying  that  I  saw  a  lurking  smile  in  the  conntenan^ 
of  our  intei-preter,  Beatte,  I  privately  inquired ,  what  tib© 
Indians  had  said  to  each  other  s^ter  hearing  Uie  speech.  Tiie 
leader,  he  said,  had  observed  to  his  companions,  that  as  th^- 
great  father  intended  so  soon  to  put  an  end  to  all  warfare,  it 
behoved  them  to  make  the  most  of  the  little  time  that  was 
left  them.  So  they  had  departed,  with  redoubled  zeal,-  to 
pursue  their  project  of  horse-stealing! 

We  had  not  long  parted  from  the  Indians  before  we  dis* 
covered  three  buffaloes  among  the  thickets  of  a  marshy  valley 
to  our  left.  I  set  off  with  the  Captain  and  several  rangera  in 
pursuit  of  them.  Stealing  through  a  straggling  grove,  the 
<]laptain,  who  took  the  lead,  got  within  rifie  ^ot,  and  wounded 
one  of  them  in  the  fiank.  They  all  three  made  off  in  head- 
long panic,  through  thickets  and  brushwood,  and  swamp  and 
mire,  bearing  down  every  obstacle  by  their  immense  weight. 
The  Captain  and  rangers  soon  gave  up  a  chase  which  threat- 
ened to  knock  up  their  horses.  I  had  got  upon  the  traces  of 
the  wounded  bull,  however,  ^and  was  in  hopes  of  getting  near 
enough  to  use  my  pistols,  the  only  weapons  with  which  I  was 
provided  ;  but  before  I  could  effect  it,  he  reached  the  foot  of 
a  rocky  hill,  covered  with  post-oak  and  brambles,  and  plunged  , 
forward,  dashing  and  crashing  along,  with  neck-or-nothiug  foiy, 
where  it  would  have  been  madness  to  have  followed  him. 

The  chase  had  led  me  so  far  on  one  side,  that  it  was  suiue 
time  before  I  regained  the  trail  of  our  troop.    As  I  waa  slowly 
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tocending  u  MU,  a  fine  black  mare  came  in-auciug  round  the 
summit,  and  was  close  to  me  before  she  was  aware.  At  sight 
d¥  me  she  started  back,  then  turning,  swept  at  full  speed  down 
into  the  valley,  and  up  the  opposite  hill,  with  flowing  mane 
nhd  tail,  and  action  free  as  air.  I  gazed  after  her  as  long  as 
she  was  in  sight,  and  breathed  a  wish  that  so  glorious  an 
animal  might  never  come  under  the  degrading  thraldom  of 
■v^hip  and  curb,  but  remain  a  free  rover  of  the  prairies. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


FOUL- WEATHER  ENCAMPMENT — ANECDOTES  Off  BEAE  HU,NTINa 
'Vt- INDIAN   NOTIONS   AJBOUT   OMENS  r-'SiOBUPLES   BjESSPEOTIHGk 
'    THE   DEAD. 

0*f  overtaking  the  troop,  I  found  it  encamping  in  a  rich 
bottom  df  woodland,  traversed  by  a  small  stream,  running 
between  deep  crumbling  banks.  A  sharp  cracking  off  of 
rifles  -was  kept  up  for  some  time  in  various  directions,  upon  a 
nttm^rous  flodk  of  turkeys,  scampering  among  the  thickets,  or 
perehed  upon  the  trees.  We  had  not  been  long  at  a  halt, 
w&en' a  drisszling  rain  ushered  in  the  autumnal  storm  that  bad 
been  brewing.  Preparations  were  immediately  made  to  wea- 
thei^  it;  our  t6nt  was  pitclied,  and  our  saddles,  saddlebags, 
packages  of  C(!^ffee,  sugar,  salt,  and  everything  else  that  could 
be  d^agieid  by  the  rain,  were  gathered  under  its  shelter. 
Ouf  men,  Beatte,  Tonish,  and  Antoine,  drove  stakes  witb 
foi^ked  ends  into  the  ground,  laid  poles  across  them  for  rafters, 
and  tJiuis  made  a  shed  or  pent-house,  covered  with  bark  and 
sMns,  sloping  t6wards  the  wind,  and  open  towards  the  fire. 
The  rangers  formed  similar  shelters  of  bark  and  skins,  or  of 
bkeEikets  streitched  on  poles,  supported  by  forked  stakes,  with 
great  fires  in  front. 

Theae  precautions  were  well  timed.  The  rain  set  in 
sullenly  and  steadily,  and  kept  on,  with  slight  intermissions, 
for  two  days.  The  brook,  which  flowed  peaceably  on  our 
arMval,  swelled  into  a  turbid  and  boiling  torrent,  and  the 
foredt  became  little  better  than  a  mere  swamp.  The  men 
gathered  under  their  shelters  of  skins  and  blankets^  or  sat 
cowering  round  their  fires ;  while  columns  of  smoke  curling 
up /among  the  trees,  and  diffusing  themselves  iii  the  air, 
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vproad  a  blue  haze  through  the  woodland.  Dor  poor,  vt^ 
rncxu  horses,  xedoced  by  weary  Uavel  aad  scantj  pasturage, 
lost  all  remaiomg  apiriU  and  stood,  with  drooping  beads, 
flagging  ears,  and  hi^f^dosed  eyea,  dozing  and  steaming  in 
the  rain :  while  the  yellow  autumnal  leayea,  at  everj  fihaking 
of  the  breeze,  came  wavering  down  around  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  had  weather,  however,  our  hunters 
were  not  idle,  but  daring  the  inteinrals  of  rain  sallied  forth 
on  horseback  to  prowl  lirough  the  woodland.  Every  now 
and  then  the  sharp  report  of  a  distant  rifle  boded  the  death 
of  a  deer.  Venison  in  abundance  was  brought  in.  Some 
busied  themselves  under  the  sheds,  flaying  and  cutting  up  the 
carcasses,  or  round  the  fires  with  spits  and  camp-kettles,  and 
a  rude  kind  of  feasting,  or  rather  gormandising,  prevailed 
throughout  the  camp.  The  axe  was  continually  at  work,  and 
iMaried  the  forest  with  its  echoes.  Crash  !  some  mighty  tr^e 
would  come  down ;  in  a  few  minutes  its  limbs  would  be 
blazing  and  crackling  on  the  huge  camp  fires^  with  some 
luckless  deer  roasting  before  it^  that  had  once  sporty  beneath 
its  shade. 

The  change  oi  weather  had  taken  sharp  hold  of  our  little 
Frenchman.  His  meagre  frame,  composed  of  bones  and  whip- 
eord,  was  racked  with  rheumatie  pains  and  twinges.  He  hfid 
the  toothache — the  earache — his  face  was  tied  up — he  had 
shooting  pains  in  every  limb :  yet  all  seemed  but  to  increaee 
his  resUees  activity,  and  he  wa3  in  an  incessant  fidget  about 
the  fire,  roasting,  and  stewing,  and  groaning,  and  Sicoldiiig, 
and  swearing. 

Our  man  Beatte  returned,  grim  and  mortified,  from  hunt- 
ing. He  had  come  upon  a  bear  of  formidable  dimensions, 
and  wounded  him  with  a  rifie-shot.  The  bear  took  to  the 
brook,  which  was  swollen  and  rapid.  Beatte  dai^ed  in  .^ftpr 
him  and  assailed  him  in  the  rear  with  his  hunting-knife.  At 
«very  blow  tbe  bear  turned  furiously  upon  him,  with  a  terrific 
display  of  white  teeth.  Beatte,.  having  a  {oQthold  in  the 
brook,  was  enabled  to  push  him  oS  with  his  rifle,  and  wh^n 
he  turned  to  swim,  would  flounder  after,  and  attempt,  to  ham- 
string him.  The  beer,,  however,  succeeded  in  s^cjrambling  ^ff 
amoiftg  the  thickets,  and  Beatte  had  to  give  up  the  chaae. 

This  adventure,,  if  it  produced  no  ^me,  brought  up  at 
least  several  anecdotes^  round  the  evening  fire^  rjelativQ  to 


l^ear  Ltmting,  in  which  the  grizzly  bear  figared  ccnaspicnomAf 
*Phis  pO"werral  and  ferocious  animal  is  a  favomite  them©  cf 
hunters'  story,  both  among  red  and  white  men  ;  and  his  enor 
moos  claws  are  worn  round  the  neck  of  an  Indian  brave,  as  a 
^ophy  more  honourable  than  a  human  scalp.  He  is  now 
scarcely  seen  below  the  upper  prairie?,  and  the  skirts  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Other  bears  are  formidable  when  wounded 
and  provoked,  but  seldom  make  battle  when  allowed  to 
escape.  The  grizzly  bear,  alone,  of  all  the  animals  of  our 
western  wilds,  is  prone  to  unprovoked  hostility.  His  pre- 
digious  s»ize  tmd  strength  make  him  a  formidable  opp&nent ; 
and  his  great  tenacity  of  life  often,  baffles  the  skill  of  the 
hunter,  notwithstanding  repeated  shots  of  tiie  rifle  and  wounds 
<if  the  buntinff-khife. 

One  of  the  anecdotes  related  on  this  occasion,  gave^  a 
picture  of  the  accidents  and  hard  shifts  to  which  our  frontier 
rovers  are  inured.  A  hunter,  while  in  pursuit  of  a  deer,  fell 
into  one  of  those  deep  funnel-shaped  pits,  formed  on  the 
prairies  by  the  settling  of  the  waters  after  heavy  rRin&,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  sink-holes.  To  his  great  horror,  he 
isame  in  contact,  at  the  bottom,  with  a  buge  grizzly  bear. 
The  monster  grappled  him ;  a  deadly  contest  ensued,  in 
which  the  poor  hunter  was  severely  torn  and  bitten,  and  had 
a  leg  and  an  arm  broken,  but  succeeded  in  killing  his  rugged 
foe.  For  several  days  he  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
too  much  crippled  to  move,  and  subsisting  on-  the  raw  flesh  of 
l2ie  bear,  during  which  tiine  he  kept  bis  wounds  open,  that 
iihey  might  heal  gradually  and  effectually.  He  was  at  le»gth 
enabled  to  scramble  to  the  top  of  the  pit,  and  so  out  upon  the 
open  prairie.  With  great  difficulty  he  Cfawled  to  a  ratine, 
formed  by  a  stream,  then  nearly  dry.  Here  he  took  a 
delicious  draught  of  wat^r,  which  infused  new  life  into  hira ; 
then  dragging  bimsi^lf  along  from  pool  to  pool,  he  supported 
bimself  by  small  fish  and  frogs. 

One  day  he  saw  a  wolf  hunt  down  and  kill  a  deer  in  the 
neighbouring  prairie.  He  immediately  crawled  forth  from 
the  ravine,  drove  off  the  wolf,  and,  lying  down  beside  the 
carcass  of  the  deer,  remained  there  until  he  had  made  several 
hearty  meals,  by  which  his  strength  was  much  recruited. 

Returning  to  the  ravine,  he  pursued  the  course  of  the 
l>rook,  until  it  grew  to  be  a  considerable  stream.     Down  this 
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he  floated,  until  he  came  to  where  it  emptied  into  the  ^iisid- 
sippi.  Just  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  he  fountl'a'  fbAed 
tree,  \vhich  he  launched  with  some  difficulty,  arifl,  Ig^tdiig 
astride  of  it,  committed  himself  to  the  current  of  the  toiAtf 
river.  In  this  way  he  floated  along,  until  he  arrived  opjii^te 
the  fort  at  Council  Bhiffs.  Fortunately  he  arrived' t&ert  iii 
the  daytime,  otherwise  he  might  l^ave  floated  unnoticed  'past 
this  solitary  post,  and  perished  in  the  idle  waste  of  waters, 
Being  descried  from  the  fort,  a  canoe  was  sent  to  hfe  relief; 
and  he  was  hrought  on  shore  more  (lead  than  alive,  where  he 
soon  recovered  from  his  wounds,  but  remained  maimed' fdr 

life.  '  '''■'■ 

Our  man  Beatte  had  come  out  of  his  contest  widi'!t)i^ 
hear  very  much  worsted  and  discomfited.  His  drenchirffftii 
the  hrook,  together  with  the  recent  change  of  weather,  tlad 
brought  on  rheumatic  pains  in  Ms  Hmbs,  to  which  li6  is 
subject.  Though  ordinarily  a  fellow  of  undaunted  spirit,  IeqxiS 
above  all  hardship,  yet  he  now  sat  down  by  the  fa'e,  glo6!tnnr 
and  dejected,  and  for  once  gave  way  to  repining,  Thou^'  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  of  a  robust  frame  and  appkrisJntJy^rot): 
constitution,  yet,  by  his  own  account,  he  was  little  better  ijiaii 
a  mere  wreck.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  fiving  monumeiit  6f'\He 
hardships  of  wild  frontier  life.  Baring  his  lef^  aiTri^.lie 
showed  it  warped  and  contracted  by  a  former  attack  df  A^ix- 
matism — a  malady  with  which  the  Indians  are  ofteii  jEtfiiict^d'; 
for  their  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  elements  '3tfes 
not  produce  that  perfect  hardihood  and  inseusibilitpr  tb'  the 
changes  of  the  seasons  that  many  are  apt  to  imagine.'  'l^e 
bore  the  scars  of  various  maims  and  bruises;  some  l^ccivfed 
in  hunting,  some  in  Indian  warfere.  His  rijght  arm'had^'been 
broken  by  a  fall  from  his  horse ;  at  another  time  ii6  stedd 
had  fallen  with  him,  and  crushed  his  left  leg.  *  ^ 

"  I  am  all  broke  to  pieces  and  good  for  nothing,**  s^id^li^. 
"I  no  care  now  what  happen  to  me  any  more."  '*''Hb1f^^- 
ever,"  added  he,  after  a  moment's  pause,  **for  all  thaft,"^ 
would  take  a  pretty  strong  man  to  put  me  dowji,  anyhbwi" 
I  drew  from  him  various  particulars  coiiceming[^  Mift^^lf, 
which  served  to  raise  him  in  my  estiioaalion.  His  re^^c^ 
was  on  the  Neosho,  in  an  Osage"  hamlet  or  ueighbbiiiifobj, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  worthy  misslonarjrfibirl,the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  by  the  name  of  Req[ua;  whoneiis'^Adeah 
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T/3urii^  to  instruct  the  savages  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  and 
^0  xx^ake  husbandinen  and  herdsmen  of  them.  1  had  visited 
this^  agricultural  mission  of  Kequa  in  the  course  of  my  recent 
tpur  along,  the  frontier,  and  had  considered  it  more  likely  to 
ppduce  solid  advantages  to  the  poor  Indians,  than  any  of  the 
Bpijere  praying  and  preaching  missions  along  the  border. 

In  this  neighbourhood  Pierre  Beatte  had  his  little  farm, 
hi3  Indifm  wife,  and  his  half-breed  children ;  and  aided  Mr. 
liequa  in  his  endeavours  to  civilise  the  habits  and  meliorate 
t)ie  condition  of  the  Osage  tribe.  Beatte  had  been  brought 
np.  a  Oatholi(V  and  was  inflexible  in  his  religious  faith ;  he 
could  not  pray  with  Mr.  Requa,  he  said,  but  he  could  work 
with  him,  and  he  evinced  a  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  savage 
r^ations  and  nei^bours.  Indeed,  though  his  father  had  been 
iPrench,  and  he  himself  had  been  brought  up  in  communion 
with  the  whites,  he  evidently  was  mpre  of  an  Indian  in  his 
tastes,  and  his  heart  yearned  towards  his  mother's  nation, 
tyhen  he  talked  to  me  of  the  wrongs  and  insults  that  the  poor 
Indians  suffered  in  their  interpourse  with  the  rough  settlers 
on,  the  irontiers ;  when,  he  described  the  precarious  and 
degraded  state  of  the  Osage  tribe,  diminished  in  number, 
b.rpken  in  spirit,,  and  almost  living  on  sufferance  in  the  land 
where. they  once  figured  $o  heroically;  I  could  see  his  veins 
swell,  and  his  nostrils  distend  with  indignation:  but  he 
would  check  the  feeling  with  a  strong  exertion  of  Indian  self^ 
command,  and,  in  a  manner,  drive  it  back  into  his  bosom. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  relate  aoj  instance  wherein  he  had 
jouied  his  kindred  Osages,  in  pursuing  and  avenging  them- 
selves on  a  party  of  white  men  who  had  committed  a  flagrant 
outrage  upon  them ;  and  I  found,  in  the  encounter  that  took 
place,  Beatte  had  shown  himself  the  complete  Indian. 

He  had  more  than  once  accompanied  his  Osage  relations 
in  their  wars  with  the  Pawnees,  and  related  a  skirmish  which 
took  place  on  the  borders  of  these  very  hunting  grounds,  in 
which  several  Pawnees  were  killed.  We  should  pass  near 
the  place,  he  said,  in  the  course  of  our  tour,  and  the  unburied 
bones  and  skulls  of  the  slain  were  still  to  be  seen  there.  The 
surgeon  of  the  troop,  who  was  present  at  our  conversation, 
pricked  up  his  ears  at  this  intelligence  He  was  something 
of  a  phrenologist,  and  offered  Beatte  a  handsome  reward  if  he 
would  procure  him  one  of  the  skulls. 
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BaaUe  regarded  him  for  a  moment  with,  a  look  of  stem 
surprise. 

*'  No ! "  said  he  at  length,  *'  dat  too  had !  I  have  heart 
strong  enough — I  no  care  kill,  hut  let  the  dead  alone." 

He  added,  that  once  in  travelling  with  a  party  of  white 
men,  he  had  slept  in  the  same  tent  with  a  doctor,  and  found 
that  he  had  a  Pawnee  skull  among  his  ha^gage  :  he  at  once 
renounced  the  doctor  s  tent,  and  his  fellowship.  "  He  try  to 
coax  me,"  said  Beatte ;  "  but  I  say.  No,  we  must  part — I  no 
keep  such  company." 

In  the  temporary  depression  of  his  spirits,  Beatte  gave 
way  to  those  superstitious  forehodings  to  which  Indians  are 
prone.  He  had  sat  for  some  time,  with  his  cheek  upon  his 
hand,  gazing  into  the  fire.  I  found  his  thoughts  were  wan- 
dering back  to  his  humble  home,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neosho : 
he  was  sure,  he  said,  that  he  should  find  some  one  of  his 
family  ill,  or  dead,  on  his  return ;  his  left  eye  had  twitched 
and  twinkled  for  two  days  past — an  omen  which  always  boded 
some  misfortune  of  the  kind. 

Such  are  the  trivial  circumstances  which,  when  magnified 
into  omens,  will  shake  the  souls  of  these  men  of  iron.  ,The 
least  sign  of  mystic  and  sinister  portent  is  sufficient  to  torn 
a  hunter  or  a  warrior  from  his  course,  or  to  fill  his  mind.tvitii 
apprehensions  of  impending  evil.  It  is  this  superstitious 
propensity,  common  to  the  solitary  and  savage  rovers  of  tJie 
wilderness,  that  gives  such  powerful  influence  to  the  prophet 
amd  the  dreamer. 

The  Osages,  with  whgm  Beatte  had  passed  much  of  his 
life,  retain  these  superstitious  fancies  and  rites  in  much  of 
their  original  force.  They  all  belierve  in  the  existence  of  the 
soul  after  its  separation  from  the  body,  and  that  it  carries 
with  it  all  its  mortal  tastes  and  habitudes.  At  an  Osage  idjlage 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beatte,  one  of  the  chief  warriors  lost 
an  only  child,  a  beautiful  girl,  of  a  very  tender  age.  All  her 
playthings  were  buried  with  her.  Her  favourite  little  horse, 
also,  was  killed,  and  laid  in  the  grave  beside  her,  that  she 
might  have  it  to  ride  in  the  land  of  spirits. 

I  will  here  add  a  little  stoiy,  which  I  picked  up  in  the  cotjfse 
of  my  tour  through  Beatte*s  country,  and  which  illustr^ties  the 
superstitions  of  his  Osage  kindred.  A  large  jpiartgr  oK^jSagm 
had  been  encamped  for  some  time  on  the  horderd  of  'a  ^00 
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stream,  called  the  Nickanansa.  Among  them  was  a  young 
hunter,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  graceful  of  the  tribe,  who 
was  to  be  married  to  an  Osage  girl,  who,  for  her  beauty,  was 
called  the  Flower  of  the  Prairies.  The  young  hunter  left  her 
for  a  time  among  her  relatives  in  the  encampment,  and  went 
to  St.  Louis,  to  dispose  of  the  products  of  his  hunting  and 
purchase  ornaments  for  his  bride.  After  an  absence  of 
some  weeks,  he  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Nickanansa,  but 
the  camp  was  no  longer  there ;  the  bare  frames  of  the  lodges 
and  the  brands  of  extinguished  fires  alone  marked  the  place. 
At  a  distance  he  beheld  a  female  seated,  as  if  weeping,  by  the 
side  of  the  stream.  It  was  his  affianced  bride.  He  ran  to 
embrace  her,  but  she  turned  mournfully  away.  He  dreaded 
lest  some  evil  had  befallen  the  camp. 

"  Where  are  our  people?"  cried  he. 

"  They  are  gone  to  the  banks  of  the  Wagrushka." 

"  And  what  art  thou  doing  here  alone?" 

"Waiting  for  thee," 

"  Then  let  us  hasten  to  join  oto  people  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wagrushka.** 

He  gave  her  his  pack  to  cany,  and  walked  ahead,  according 
to  the  Indian  custom. 

They  came  to  where  the  smoke  of  the  distant  camp  was  seen 
rising  from  the  woody  margin  of  the  stream.  The  girl  seated 
lierself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  *'  It  is  not  proper  for  us  to  return 
together,^'  said  she;  "  I  will  wait  here." 

The  young  hunter  proceeded  to  the  camp  alone,  and  was 
received  by  his  relations  with  gloomy  countenances. 

**  What  evil  has  happened,'*  said  he,  "  that  ye  are  all  so 
sad?'* 

No  one  replied. 

He  turned  to  his  favourite  sister,  and  bade  her  go  forth, 
seek  his  bride,  and  conduct  her  to  the  camp. 

"  Alas! "  cried  she,  "  how  shall  I  seek  her?  She  died  a 
few  days  since." 

The  relations  of  the  young  girl  now  surrounded  him,  weep 
ixig  and  wailing ;  but  he  refused  to  believe  the  dismal  tidings. 
"  But  a  few  moments  since,**  cried  he,  "  I  left  her  alone  and 
in  'lealth:  come  with  me,  and  I  will  conduct  you  to  her." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  tree  where  she  had  seated  hfcratOC. 
hut  she  was  no  longer  there,  and  his  pack  lay  on  the  gtomid 
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The  fatal  tnidi  fitraek  him  to  tbekeaart;  hefeU  to  tbe  ground 
dead.  :''  h  •'">'-■ 

I  give  this  simple  little  stoiy  almost  in  the^^ords  in' wl&dh 
St  was  related  to  me,  ejs  i  lay  by  the  fire  in  an  erening^eADflDBip^ 
ment  on  the  banks  of  the  haunted  s^aream  tvfaere  it  is  addeo 
bare  Isqppened. 

■  -■--- ■-  -       * 

CHAPTER  XXVIII 

A  SECRET  EXPEDITION — BEER  BLEATING— mCIC  ^"LlA^'^ 

A'.  .". 

On  the  following  morning  we  were  r<^ined  by  tihe  xangami^lio 
had  remained  at  the  last  encampment  to  iseek  &r-  th&^ter 
horses.     They  had  tracked  them  for  a  considartJble  fHstahmi 
through  bask  and  brake,  and  across  streams,  nntil  thBy.fotmd 
them  cropping  the  herbage  on  tke  edge  of  apildrre^  "Tlmit 
beads  were  in  the  direction  of  the  fort,  and  they  wero.eridently 
(^rasing  their  way  homeward,  heedless  of  the  unboundedfreednin 
of  the  prairieso  suddenly  laid  open  to  them.  >'    '  i^ 

About  noon  the  weather  held  tip,  and  I  observed  a  mystei;ttmg 
consultation  going  on  between  our  half-breedaand^T^nddi^ii 
ended  in  a  request  that  we  would  dispense  with  the  servtchs  of 
the  latter  for  a  few  hoursy  atnd  permit  him.to  join  Ms  conHiidea 
in  a  grand  fosay.    We  obje^ed  ih»t  Tomsh  was  -too .  mudi  fdi»> 
abled  by  aches  and  pains  for  sudu  an. undertaking;'  bat  ha^was 
wild  with  eagerness  for  the  mysterious  enterpi&ev  ^d,  vflma 
penxassion  was  giyen  him,  seemed  to  ^rget>all  his^ailknents^iii 
aninstbnt.  .     .  ..  .  i     ;  ;•  j    -  u  >;• 

<  In  a  short  time  the  trio  were  equifped  and  on^hoiaebaek, 
with  jtifles  on  their  shoulders  and  hand&rchiefiB  tvistad  idmid 
their  heads,  evidently  bound  for  a  gmnd  scamptoi  n  Asfdiey 
ftossed  by  the  different  lodges. of  the  oamp,  the^  ;mHi9fa>rio'ii8 
little  Frenchman  c<»ild  not  help: boasting  to  tho' right  mfcdilpA 
of  the  grtot  thi&gs  he  was  about  to  achieve;  tHon^  lliotaatam 
Beatte,  \<rho  rode  in  advance^  would  every  now  firaditb«i.clicck 
his  hosBe(r  and  look  bank  at  hlmwithan  aiirof  sfaBim^ielndB. 
It  WAS  hard,  iiowever,  to  make  i  the  loi^uacio^sriGOon^ii  (play 
^*  Indiasu"  <  '  /  -   Iti  ?  j^  ,  ;-3i:  >: 

Several  iof  the  hunters,  likewise^  sallied  forth;  «Dd>1^e  )fBtkaad 
old  woodman,  Ilya>n,  came  back  eatfly  in  «the!afbera0on[j'.int& 
omple  ispoiJi  having  killed  a  buck  and.tw!o*fkt  ioosL  h  hdaupff 
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now  to  a  gronpiof  xaiigera  ihat  had  gathered  romid  him  as  he 
stood  by  the  spoil,  and  found  they  were  discussing  the  merits 
of  m  atxnatagem  sometimes  used  in  deer 'hunting.  This  consists 
in  imitating,  vith  a  small  instrument  called  a  bleat,  the  cry  of 
tlia  lawn,  so  as  to  lure  the  doe  within  reach  of  the  ri£e.  There 
are  bleats  of  various  kinds,  suited  to  calm  or  windy  weather, 
and  to  the  age  of  the  fawn.  The  poor  animal,  deluded  by  them, 
in  its  anxiety  about  its  young,  will  sometimes  advance  close  up 
to  the  hunter.  '*  I  6nce  bleated  a  doe,"  £»id  a  young  hunter, 
"  until  it  came  within  twenty  yards  of  me,  and  presented  a  sure 
mark.  I  levelled  my  rifle  three  times,  but  had  not  the  heart 
tdi  shoot;  ibr  the  poor  doe  looked  so  wistfully,  that  it  in  a 
inailmeF  made  my  heart  yearn.  I  thought  of  my  own  mother, 
and. how  an^dous  she  used  to  be  about  me  whmi  I  was  a  child; 
to;  to:  pat  an  end  to  the  matter,  I  gave  a  halloo,  and  started  the 
doB'out  of  rifie«-shat  in  a  moment." 

^*  And  you  did  right,"  cried  honest  old  Ryan.  "For  my 
party  I  never  could  bring  myself  to  bleating  deen  IVe  beeii 
with  hunters  who  bad  bleats,  and  have  made  them  throw  them 
awa^.  It  is  a  rascally  trick  to  take  advantage  of  a  mother^s 
tove:ior:  her  yomng." 

Towards  ^evening,  our  tiiree  worthies  returned  from  their 
BSifBterious  fcmy«  The  tongue  of  Tonish  gave  notice  of  their 
a^roiaehv'  long  l^elore  they  came  in  sight ;  £6t  he  was  vociferating 
at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  and  roudng  the  attention  of  the  wbo^ 
eanip.  The  lagging  gait  and  reeking  flanks  of  their  horses, 
gaver  evidence  of-  hard  riding ;  and  on  nearer  approach  we  foimd 
them  hung  round  with  meat,  like  a  butcher's  shEimbles.  In  fact, 
they  had  been  soourmg  an  immense  prairid  thatextended  beyond 
the  forest,  and  which  wai^  covered  with  herds  of  bi^lo.  Of  ihkB 
prame/and  the  animals  upon  it,  Beattehad  received  intelligence 
aiewdays  befoite,  in*  his  conversation  with  the  Osages :  bnt  had 
ke^t'the  information  a  seeretfromi  the  rangers,  that  be  and  Ms 
cooBuauies  might  have  the  first  dash  at  the  game.  They  had 
Qbntented:  themselves  with  killing  four;  thoiiigh)  if  Tonish 
might  be  believed^  they  mi^t  have  slain  them  by  scotes.       ' 

Thiose  tidings,  and  the  bufiiedo  meat  brooght  home  in  evi« 
dence,  spread  exultation  through  the  camp,  and  every  one 
looked  fouwiurd' with  joy  'txi  a  buflalo  hunt  on  the  prairies. 
Timish 'was  again  the  ooraiile  of  thecamp,  and  held  fofth  by  the 
hcaxt^tb  a  knot  of  listenbis,  croxi6bed  round  the  >fb:e,  with  thevr 
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fiboulders  up  to  their  ears.  He  was  now  niore  boastM  tiban 
eTer  of  his  skill  as  a  marksman.  All  his  want  of  eaocess  in 
the  early  part  of  oar  march  he  attributed  to  being  **  out  «f 
lack/*  if  not '' spell-boand ; "  and  finding  himself  listened  ti> 
with  apparent  credulity,  ga^e  an  instance  of  the  kind,  wyeh 
he  declared  had  happened  to  himself,  but  which  was  evidetitly 
a  tale  picked  up  among  his  relations,  t^e  Oeages. 

According  to  this  account,  when  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  as  he  was  one  day  hunting,  he  saw  a  white  deer  eome  out 
from  a  ravine.  Crawling  near  to  get  a  shot,  he  beheld  another 
and  another  come  forth,  until  there  were  seven;  all  aa  white  aa 
snow.  Having  crept  sufficiently  near,  he  singled  one  out  nnd 
fired,  but  without  effect ;  the  deer  remained  un£ri^tccu9d.  Qe 
loaded  and  fired  again,  and  again  he  missed.  Thas  he  ooa 
tinned  firing  and  missingtmtil  all  hieamsnimticMiwas  ezpendsd, 
and  the  deer  remained  without  a  wound.  He  retamed  home 
despairing  of  his  skill  as  a  marksman,  bat  was  consoled  ly  an 
old  Osage  hunter.  These  white  deer,  said  he,  have  achaianBd 
life,  and  can  only  be  killed  by  bullets  of  a  pardcular  kind* 

The  old  Indian  cast  several  balls  for  l^inish,  but  wonM  aol 
suffer  him  to  be  present  on  the  occasion^  nor  inibnn  himof  tfan 
ingredients  and  mystic  x^remoniak. 

Provided  with  these  balls,  Tonish  again  set  out  in  quest  of 
the  white  deer,  and  succeeded  in  finding  thepa.  He  tried  «t 
first  with  ordinary  balls,  but  missed  as  be&ve.  A  magic  ball. 
however,  immediately  brought  a  fine  buck  to  the  groond. 
Whereupon  the  rest  of  the  herd  immediately  disi^ypearedteid 
were  never  seen  again. 

Oct.  ^. — ^The  morning  <^f>ened  gloomy  and  low^lfing^;  tet 
towards  eight  o'clock  the  sun  struggled  ferdi  and  Babied  a^ 
^e  forest,  and  the  notes  of  l!he  bugle  gave  signal  te  pcepwi^ 
fbr  marching.  Now  began  a  's(bene  of  buistle,  ax^  clttmour,  aad 
gaiety.  Some  were  scampering  and  bawling  after  thenr  tiotBea^ 
some  were  riding  in  bare-backed,  and  driving  in  the  liortos  of 
their  comrades.  Some  were  stripping  the  poles  of  the  'WOt 
blankets  that  had  sei*ved  for  shelters;  others  ^paekhig'tt^  "wilii 
aU  possible  despatch,  and  loading  the  baggage-hdrses  aa  they 
arrived ;  while  others  were  cracking  off  th^r  damp  yifles  and 
charging  them  afresh,  to  be  ready  for  tiie  sport  .     <    • 

About  ten  o'clock  we  began  our  march,  i  Ibiterod  in  ttoe 
rear  of  the  trocp  as  it  forded  the  torHd  brook,  tiait  dittfd 
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thrcMigb  the  labyrinths  of  the  forest.  J.  always  felt  disposed 
to  linger  until  the  last  straggler  disappeared  among  the  trees 
and  the  distant  note  of  the  bugle  died  upon  the  ear,  that  I 
might  behold  the  wilderness  relapsing  into  silence  and  soli- 
tttde.  In  the  present  instance,  the  deserted  scene  of  our  late 
bustling  encampment  had  a  forlorn  and  desolate  appearance. 
The  surrounding  forest  had  been  in  many  places  trampled 
into  a  quagmire.  Trees  felled  and  partly  l>ewn  in  pieces,  and 
scattered  in  huge  fragments ;  tent-poles  stripped  of  their 
eovering;  smouldering  £xes,  with  great  morsels  of  roasted 
Tenison  and  buffalo  meat,  standing  in  wooden  spits  before 
^lem,  hacked  and  slashed  by  the  kaives  of  hungry  hunters ; 
iriiile  around  w«re  strewed  the  hides,  the  horns,  the  antjlars, 
and  bones  of  bufEaloes  and  deer,  with  uncooked  joints,  and 
unpineked  turkeys,  le&  behind  with  that  reckless  improvi* 
iBuae  and  wastefulness  which  young  hunt.ecs  are  apt  to  indulge 
wlieni  in  a  neighbourhood  where  game  abounds.  In  the  mean- 
time a  score  or  two  of  turkey-buzzards,  or  vultures,  were 
already  on  t^e  wing,  wheeling  their  magnificent  flight  high  in 
ibB  air,  and  prepanag  for  a  descent  upon  the  camp  as  soon  as 
it  should  be  abwdooied. 


CHAPTEK  XXIX. 

THE  0RAKD  PBAIBIE — ^A  BUFPAtO  HUWT. 

A^JiR  proceeding  about  two  hours  in  a  southerly  direction,  we 
emerged  towards  mid-day  from  the  dreary  belt  of  the  Cross 
Timber,  and  to  our  infinite  delight  beheld ''  the  Great  Prairie," 
atretching  to  the  right  and  left  before  us.  We  could  dis- 
^etly  trace  the  meandering  course  of  the  main  Canadian, 
find  vflurious  smaller  streams,  by  the  strips  of  green  forest  that 
bordered  them.  The  landscape  was  vast  and  beautiful.  Tbere 
is  always  an  expansion  of  feeling  in  looking  upon  these  bound- 
Jess  and  fertile  wastes  ;  but  I  was  doubly  conscious  of  it  after 
emerging  from  our  **  close  dungeon  of  innumerous  boughs." 

From  a  rising  ground  Beat4:e  pointed  out  the  place  where 
be  and  his  cooarades  had  killed  the  buffaloes ;  and  we  beheld 
several  black  objects  moving  in  the  distance,  which  he  said 
v^e.  part  of  the  herd.  The  Captain  determined  to  shape  his 
eoQiaK^  to  a  woody  bottom  about  a  nple  distant,  and. to  encamp 
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there  for  a  day  or  two,  by  way  of  having  a  regular  haffala  ]^1||^)^ 
and  getting  a  supply  of  provjaions.  As  the  troop  d^led(#l(^g 
the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  campiiag  ground,  BeattefpofOr. 
posed  to  my  messmates  and  myself  thf^we  should,  put  iouTr 
«elves  luiider  his  guidance,  promising  to  talve.us  wherei.;^« 
should  have  plenty  of  sport.  Leaving  the  Ijtne'.of  marel^ 
therefore,  we  diverged  towards  the  pi'airie ;  traversing  a  smjl 
valley,  and  ascending  a  gentle. swell  of  land.  AsiW^^x^^j^^fA 
the  summit,  we  beheld  a  gang  of  wild  horses  about  a  milje^ofiC^ 
Beatte  wa^  immediately  on  the  alert,  and  no  longer  tlY^mght 
of  bu£Oalo  hunting.  He  was  mounted  on  his.  powerful .^^fl^T, 
wild  horse,  with  a  lariat  coiled  at  the  saddle-bow,  and  ^^et.QiB^ 
in  pursuit;  while  we  remained  on  a  rising  ground,  wiatfjpijbag 
his  manoeiuvres  with  great  soliciitude.  Taking  advantage  (o£.^ 
strip  of  woodland,  he  stole  quietly  along,  soas  to  get  dQ8je..ioi 
them  before  he  was  perceived.  The  momei^.  ^y  c^?ghl) 
si^t  of  him  a  grand  soamper  took  place^  W^  watehad  Jbavfi 
skirting  along  the  horizon,  like  a  privateer  in  full  chaae  oia 
merchantman ;  at  length  he  passed  over  the  brow  of  a.  ^dgiei. 
and  down  into  a  shallow  valley;  in  a  few  moments  he  wastoii. 
the  opposite  hill,  and  close  upon  one  of  tjae  horses,  £[e  ym^ 
soon  head  and  head,  and  appeared  to  be  tiying,^  nops^  his 
prey ;  but  they  both  disappeared  again  below  the  hill,  and  w^q 
saw  no  more  of  them,  tt  turned  out  afterwards,  that  be  had 
noosed  a  powerful  horse,  but  could  not  hold  himf  and  hsd  losli 
his  lariat  in  the  attempt.  . 

While  we  were  waiting  for  his  return,  we  perceived  two 
buSalo  bulls  descending  a  slope,  towards  a  stream,  whidi 
wound  through  a  ravine  fringed  with  trees.  The  young.Qouj^ 
and  myself  endeavoured  to  get  near  them  under  covert.  p|  tilja 
trees*  They  discovered  us  while  we  were  yet  three. or r four 
hundred  yards  off,  and  turning  about,  retreated  up  the  rji^i^g 
ground.  We  urged  our  horses  across  the  ravine,  andrgave 
chase.  The  immense  weight  of  head  and  shoulders  can^ea 
the  buffalo  to  labour  heavily  up  hill ;  but  it  accelerates  hia 
descent.  We  had  the  advantage,  therefore,  and  gaine<il  rapid^ 
upon  the  fugitives,  though  it  was  difficult  to  get  our  horsey.  |o 
approach  them,  their  very  scent  inspuing  them  with.^ijroy. 
The  Count,  who  had  a  double-barrelled  gun  loaded  with  taU, 
fired,  but  it  missed.  The  bulls  now  altered  their  eoorse,  ai«d 
Sloped  down  hill  with  headlong  rapidity.  .  A^.thcg?^  Tsm;  Vk 
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cHflfetfeiit  directions,  i^e  each  singled  one  and  separated.  I 
iwfe  j)i*ovided  with  a  brace  of  veteran  brass-barrelled  pistols, 
-v^hich  I  hAd  borrowed  at  Fort  Gibson,  and  which  had  evi- 
deiitly  seen  some  service.  Pistoh  are  veiy  efiFective  in  bnffalo 
htfnting,  as  the  hunter  can  rid^  up  close  to  the  animal,  and 
fere  at  it  while  at  full  speed ;  whereas  the  long  heavy  rifles 
used  on  the  frontier  cannot  be  easily  managed,  nor  discharged 
^th  accurate  aim  from  horseback.  My  object,  therefore,  was 
to-  get  within  pistol-shtit  of  the  buffialo.  This  was  no  very  easy 
matter.  •  I  was  well  mounted  on  a  horse  of  excellent  speed 
and  bottom,  that  seemed  eager  for  the  chase,  and  soon  over- 
t6ok  t3ie  game ;  but  the  moment  he  came  nearly  parallel,  he 
would*  keep  sheering  off,  with  ears  forked  and  pricked  for- 
ward, and  every  symptom  of  aversion  and  alairm.  It  was  no 
wonder.  Of  all  animals,  a  buffalo,  when  close  pressed  by  the 
hunter,  has  ain  aspect  the  most  diabolical.  His  two  short 
Mack  horns  curve  out  of  a  huge  frontlet  of  shaggy  hair ;  his 
eyes  glow  lik6  coals ;  his  tnouth  is  open,  his  tongue  parched 
and  drawn  up  into'  a  half  ci!'escent;  his  tail  is  erect,  and  tufted 
aiid  whisking  about  ill  the  air:  he  is  a  perfect  picture  of 
mingled  rage  And  terror.  • 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  urged  my  horae  sufficiently 
neaf ;  when,  taking  aim,  to  Iny  chagrin  both  pistols  missed 
fire.  TJrifortunately  the  locks  df  these  veteran  weapons  were 
B6  much  worn  that,  in  the  gallop,  the  priming  had  been 
shaken  out  of  the  pans.  At  flie  snapping  of  the  last  pistol 
I  was  clbse  upon  the  buffalo,  ■  when,  in  Ms  despair,  he 
Ihiiiiled  round  with  a  suddeti  snort  arid  rushed'  upon  me. 
MV  horse  wheeled  about,  as  if  on  a  pivot,  made  a  con- 
vmsivie  spring,  ahd,  as  I  had  been  leaning  on  one  side  with 
pistol  extended,  I  came  neair  being  thrown  at  the  feet  of  the 
buffalo.' 

'  Thtee  oTt  four  bbunds  of  the  hoVse  carried  us  out  of  the 
ffeach  of  tlie  enemy;  who,  having  merely  turned  in  desperate 
self-defence,  quicMy  resunied  his  flight.  As  soon  as  1  could 
gathet"  m  toy  p^anic-stricken  horse,  and  prime  the  pixels 
afresh,  1  again  spurred  in  pursuit  of  the  buffalo,  who  had 
slacTtened  his  speed  to-  takehteath.  On  my  approach  he 
again  set  off  MI  tilt,  heaving  himself  forward  with  a  he^vy, 
i*6TKng  gallop,  dashing  with  h0adlong'  precipitiatioii  through 
Wkkes  and  raVines,  while  several  deer  and  wolves,  startled- 
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from  their  coverts  by  Ms  thundering  career,  rstn 'he}te!^^kdtBr 
to  right  and  left  across  the  waste. 

A  gallop  across  the  prairies  in  pursuit  of  game  is  hy  no 
means  so  smooth  a  career  as  those  may  imagine  who  have  ouSj 
tiie  idea  of  an  open  level  plain.  It  is  true,  tiie  prairies  of  the 
hunting  ground  are  not  so  much  entangled  with  fiowermg 
plants  and  long  herbage  as  the  lower  prairies,  and  sjtef  prin- 
cipally covered  with  short  buffalo  grass  ;  but  they  are  diversi- 
fied by  hill  and  dale,  and,  where  most  level,  are  apt  to  be  cot 
up  by  deep  rifts  and  ravines,  made  by  torrents  after  rains ; 
and  which,  yawning  from  an  even  surface,  are  almost  like  pSt- 
falls  in  the  way  of  the  hunter,  checking  him  suddenly  when, 
in  full  career,  or  subjecting  him  to  the  risk  of  limb  and  life. 
The  plains,  too,  are  beset  hj  burrowing  holes  of  small  animals, 
in  which  the  horae  is  apt  to  sink  to  the  fetlock,  and  throw 
both  himself  and  his  rider.  The  late  rain  had  covered  some 
parts  of  the  prairie,  where  the  ground  was  hard,  with  a  tMn 
sheet  of  water,  through  which  the  horse  had  to  splash  his  way. 
In  other  parts  there  were  innumerable  shallow  hollo vra,  ei^t 
or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  made  by  the  baffalocs,  who  wallow  in 
sand  and  mud  like  swine.  These  being  filled  with  watesr, 
shone  like  mirrors,  so  that  the  horse  was  continually  leaping 
over  them  or  springing  on  one  side.  We  had  reached,  too,  a 
rough  part  of  the  prairie,  very  much  broken  and  cut  up  ;  the 
buffalo,  who  was  running  for  life,  took  no  heed  to  his  course, 
plunging  down  break-neck  ravines,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
skirt  the  borders  in  search  of  a  safer  descent.  At  length  we 
came  to  where  a  winter  stream  had  torn  a  deep  chasm  across 
the  whole  prairie,  leaving  open  jagged  rocks,  and  forming  a 
long  glen,  bordered  by  steep  crumbling  cliffs  of  mingled  stone 
and  clay.  Do\vn  one  of  these  the  buffalo  flung  hinxself.  hidf 
tumbling,  half  leaping,  and  then  scuttled  along  the  bottom; 
while  I,  seeing  all  further  pursuit  useless,  pulled  up,  and 
gazed  quietly  after  him  from  the  boi*der  of  the  cliff,  until  he 
disappeared  amidst  the  windings  of  the  ravine. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  turn  my  steed  and  rejoiii  toy 
companions.  Here,  at  first,  was  some  little  diflScuhy.  Tfee 
ardour  of  the  chase  had  betrayed  me  into  a  long,  he^edless  gallop. 
I  now  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  lonely  waste,  in  which 
the  prospect  was  bounded  by  undulating  swells  ef  land,  maki^d 
imd  uniform,  where,  from  the  deficieoicy  of  landm^ksi  aad 
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iUslinct  f^^fttoes,  an  inexperienced  man  maj  became  bewit 
dered,  and  lose  his  vtaj  aa  readily  as  in  the  wastes  of  the 
v^ean.  The  day,  too,  was  overcast,  so  that  I  could  not  guide 
,  na^self  by  the  sun  ;  my  only  mode  was  to  retrace  the  track 
.w^  hor^  had  made  in  coming,  though  this  I  would  often 
ksa  i^ght  of,  where  the  ground  was  covered  with  parched 
Wbage. 

To  one  unaccustomed  to  it,  there  is  something  inexpres* 
sibly  lonely  in  the  solitude  of  a  prairie.  The  loneliness  of  a 
forest  seems  nothing  to  it..  There  the  view  is  shut  in  by 
treea^  and  the  imagination  is  left  free  to  picture  some  livelier 
Aceoe  beyond.  But  here  we  have  an  immense  extent  of  land* 
0cape  without  a  sign  of  human  existence.  We  have  the  con- 
fleiouaness  of  being  fatr^  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  habit* 
aiion ;  we  feel  as  if  moving  in  the.  midst  of  a  desert  world. 
As  my  horse  lagged  slowly  ba^k  over  the  scenes  of  our  late 
aoamper,  and  the  delirium  of  the  chaae  had  passed  away,  I 
was  peculiarly  sensible  to  these  circumstances.  The  silence 
of  the  waste  was  now  and  then  broken  by  the  cry  of  a  distant 
J&Qck  of  pelicans,  stalking  like  spectres  about  a  shallow  pool ; 
sometimes  by  the  sinister  croaking  of  a  raven  in  the  air; 
while  oqcaaionally  a  scoundrel  wolf  would  scour  off  from 
before  me,  and,  having  attained  a  safe  distance,  would  sit 
down  and  howl  and  whine  with  tonqs  that  gave  a  dreaiiness 
tO'  the  surrounding  solitude. 

After  pursuing  my  way  for  some  time,  I  descried  a  horse- 
man on  the  edge  of  a  distant  hill,  and  soon  recognised  him  to 
be  the  Co«int.  He  had  been  equally  unsuccessful  with  my- 
self ;  we  were  shortly  after  rejoined  by  our  worthy  comrade 
the  ViiTtuoso,  who,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  had  made  two  or 
three  ineffectual  shots  from  horseback.  f 

We  determined  not  to  seek  the  camp  until  we  had  made 
,one  more  effort.  Casting  our  eyes  about  the  surrounding 
waate^  we  descried  a  herd  of  buffalo  about  two  miles  distant, 
scattered  apart,  and  quietly  grazing  near  a  small  strip  of  trees 
and  bushes.  It  required  but  little  stretch  of  fancy  to  picture 
them  aa  so  many  cattle  grazing  on  the  edge  of  a  common, 
and  that  the  grove  might  shelter  some  lowly  farmhouse. 

We  now  formed  our  plan  to  circumvent  the  herd,  and  by 
getting  on  the  other  side  of  them,  to  hunt  them  in  the  diruc* 
iiou  where  we  knew  our  camp  to  be  situated :  otherwise  the 
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pursuit  might  take  us  to  such  a  distance  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  find  our  ^ay  back  before  nightfall.  Taking  a  mde 
circuit,  therefore,  \re  moved  slowly  and  cautiously,  pausing 
occasionally,  when  we  saw  any  of  the  herd  desist  from  grazing. 
The  wind,  fortunately,  set  from  them,  otherwise  they  might 
have  scented  us  and  have  taken  the  alarm.  In  this  way  we 
succeeded  in  getting  round  the  herd  without  disturbing  it.  It 
consisted  of  about  forty  head,  bulls,  cows,  and  calves.  Sepa- 
rating to  some  distance  from  each  other  we  now  approached 
slowly  in  a  parallel  line,  hoping  by  degrees  to  steal  near 
without  exciting  attention.  They  began,  however,  to  move  off 
quietly,  stopping  at  every  step  or  two  to  graze,  when  suddenly 
a  bull  that,  unobserved  by  us,  had  been  taking  his  siesta 
under  a  clump  of  trees  to  our  left,  roused  himself  from  his 
lair,  and  hastened  to  join  his  companions.  We  were  still  at 
a  considerable  distance,  but  the  game  had  taken  the  alarm. 
We  quickened  our  pace,  they  broke  into  a  gallop,  and  now 
commenced  a  full  chase. 

As  the  ground  was  level,  they  shouldered  along  with  great 
speed,  following  each  other  in  a  line ;  two  or  three  bulls 
bringing  up  the  rear,  the  last  of  whom,  from  his  enormous 
size  and  venerable  frontlet,  and  beard  of  sunburnt  hair, 
looked  like  the  patriarch  of  the  herd;  and  as  if  he  might 
long  have  reigned  the  monarch  of  the  prairie. 

There  is  a  mixture  of  the  awful  and  tibe  comic  in  the  look 
of  thess  huge  animals,  as  they  bear  their  great  bulk  forwards, 
with  an  up-and-down  motion  of  the  unwieldy  head  and 
shoulders ;  their  tail  cocked  up  like  the  cue  of  Pantaloon  in  a 
pantomime,  the  end  whisking  about  in  a  fierce  yet  whimsical 
style,  and  their  eyes  glaring  venomously  with  an  expression  of 
fright  and  fury.  • 

For  some  time  I  kept  parallel  with  the  line,  without  being 
able  to  force  my  horse  within  pistol-shot,  so  much  had  he  been 
alarmed  by  the  assault  of  the  buffalo  in  the  preceding  chase. 
At  length  I  succeeded,  but  was  again  balked  by  my  pistols 
missing  fire.  My  companions,  whose  horses  were  less  fleet, 
and  more  way-worn,  could  not  overtake  the  herd ;  at  length 
Mr.  L.,  who  was  in  the  rear  of  the  line,  and  losing  ground, 
levelled  his  double-barrelled  gun,  and  fired  a  long  raking  shot. 
It  struck  a  buffalo  just  above  the  loins,  broke  its  back-bone, 
and  brought  it  to  the  ground.     He  stopped  and  alighted  to 
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despatch  his  prey,  when  borrowing  his  gun,  which  had  yet  a 
charge  remaining  in  it,  I  put  my  horse  to  his  speed,  and  again 
overtook  the  herd,  which  was  thundering  along,  pursued  by  the 
Count.  Witli  my  present  weapon  there  was  no  need  of  urging 
my  horse  to  such  close  quarters;  galloping  along  parallel 
therefore,  I  singled  out  a  buffalo,  and  by  a  fortunate  shot 
brought  it  down  on  the  spot.  The  ball  had  struck  a  vital  part: 
it  could  not  move  from  the  place  where  it  fell,  but  lay  there 
struggling  in  mortal  agony,  while  the  rest  of  the  herd  kept  on 
their  headlong  career  across  the  prairie. 

Dismounting,  I  now  fettered  my  horse,  to' prevent  his 
straying,  and  advanced  to  contemplate  my  victim.  I  am 
nothing  of  a  sportsman ;  I  had  been  prompted  to  this  un- 
wonted exploit  by  the  magnitude  of  the  game,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  an  adventurous  chase.  Now  that  the  excitement  was 
over,  I  could  not  but  look  with  commiseration  upon  the  poor 
animal  that  lay  struggling  and  bleeding  at  my  feet.  His  very 
size  and  importance,  which  had  before  inspired  me  with  eager- 
ness, now  increased  my  compunction.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had 
inflicted  pain  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  my  victim,  and  as  if 
there  were  a  hundred-fold  greater  waste  of  life  than  there 
would  have  been  in  the  destruction  of  an  animal  of  an  in- 
ferior size. 

To  add  to  these  after-qualms  of  conscience,  the  poor 
animal  lingered  in  his  agony.  He  had  evidently  received  a 
mortal  wound,  but  death  might  be  long  in  coming.  It  woula 
not  do  to  leave  him  here  to  be  torn  piecemeal,  while  yet  alive, 
by  the  wolves  that  had  already  sniiffed  his  blood,  and  were 
skulking  and  howling  at  a  distance,  and  waiting  for  my  depar- 
ture ;  and  by  the  ravens  that  were  flapping  about,  croaking 
dismally  in  the  air.  It  became  now  an  act  of  mercy  to  give 
him  his  quietus,  and  put  him  out  of  his  misery  I  primed  one 
of  the  pistols,  therefore,  and  advanced  close  up  to  the  buffalo 
To  inflict  a  wound  thus  in  cold  blood,  I  found  a  totally  dif- 
ferent thing  from  firing  in  the  heat  of  the  chase.  Taking  aim, 
however,  just  behind  the  fore-shoulder,  my  pistol  for  once 
proved  true ;  the  ball  must  have  passed  through  the  heart,  for 
the  animal  gave  one  convulsive  throe  and  expired. 

While  I  stood  meditating  and  moralizing  over  the  wreck  I 
had  so  wantonly  produced,  with  my  horse  grazing  near  me,  I 
-was   rejoined  by  my  fellow-sportsman,   the  Virtuoso;  who. 

I 
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being  a  man  of  universal  adroitness,  and  witbal  more  expeii- 
enced  and  hardened  in  the  gentle  art  of  "venerie,"  soon 
managed  to  carve  ont  the  tongue  of  the  buffajk),  and  delivered 
it  to  me  to  bear  back  to  the  camp  as  a  trophy. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


'    COMRADE    LOST— ASEABCH    FOE   THE   CAIO? THE    COMMIS- 
SIONER,   THE    WILD    HORSE,    AND    THE   BUFFALO A  WOLF 

SERENADE. 

Our  solicitude  was  now  awakened  for  the  yount  Count.  With 
'^  usual  eagerness  and  impetuosity  he  had  persisted  in  urging 
his  jaded  horse  in  pursuit  of  the  herd,  unwilling  to  return 
-without  having  likewise  killed  a  buffalo.  In  this  way  he  had 
tfcept  on  following  them,  hither  and  thither,  and  occasionally 
firmg  an  ineffectual  shot,  imtil  by  degrees  horseman  and  herd 
became  indistinct  in  the  distance,  and  at  length  swelling 
ground  and  strips  of  trees  and  thickets  hid  them  entirely 
£rom  sight. 

By  the  time  my  friend  the  amateur  joined  me,  lihe  young 
Count  had  been  long  lost  to  view.  We  held  a  consultation  on 
the  matter.  Evening  was  drawing  on.  Were  we  to  pursue 
him,  it  would  be  dark  before  we  should  overtake  him,  granting 
we  did  not  entirely  lose  trace  of  him  in  the  gloom.  We 
i^ould  then  be  too  much  bewildered  to  ffnd  our  way  back  to 
the  encampment;  even  now,  our  return  would  be  difficult. 
We  determined,  therefore,  to  hasten  to  the  camp  as  speedfly 
as  possible,  and  send  out  our  half-breeds,  and  some  of  the 
Teteran  hunters,  skilled  in  cruising  about  the  prairies,  to  search 
for  our  companion. 

We  accordingly  set  forward  in  what  we  supposed  to  be  the 
direction  of  the  camp.  Our  weary  horses  could  hardly  be 
urged  beyond  a  walk.  The  twilight  thickened  upon  us  ;  the 
landsoape  grew  gradually  indistinct ;  we  tried  in  vain  to  recog- 
nise various  landmarks  which  we  had  noted  in  the  morning. 
The  features  of  the  pnuries  are,  so  similar  as  to  baMe  tl^e  eye 
of  any  but  an  Indian^  or  a  practised  woodman.  At  length  night 
closed  in.  We  hoped  to  see  the  distant  glare  of  qamp  fipes ; 
we  listened  to  oaitch  the  souad  of  the  bells  about  ttie  neclts.  of 
the  gia^ngiiorses.     Qnoe  or  twice  we  thougl^t  y^  distii)guis 
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lihem;  we  were  mistaken.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  a 
monotonous  concert  of  insects,  ydth  now  and  then  the  dismal 
howl  of  wolves  mingling  with  the  night  breeze.  We  began  to 
think  of  halting  for  the  n^ht,  and  bivouacking  under  the  lee 
of  some  thicket.  We  had  implements  to  strike  a  light :  there 
was  plenty  of  firewood  at  hand,  and  the  tongues  of  our  buffaloea 
would  furnish  us  with  a  repast. 

Just  as  we  were  preparing  to  dismount  we  heard  the  report 
of  a  rifle,  and  shortly  after,  the  notes  of  the  bugle,  calling  up 
the  night  guard.  Pushing  forward  in  that  direction,  the  camp 
fires  soon  broke  on  our  sight,  gleaming  at  a  distance  from 
among  the  thick  groves  of  an  alluvial  bottom. 

As  we  entered  the  camp,  we  found  it  a  scene  of  rude 
hunters'  revelry  and  wassail.  There  had  been  a  grand  day's 
sport,  in  which  all  had  taken  a  part.  Eight  buffaloes  had 
•^een  killed ;  roaring  fires  were  blazing  on  every  side ;  all  hands 
were  feasting  upon  roasted  joints,  broiled  marrow-bones,  and 
the  juicy  hump,  far-famed  among  the  epicures  of  the  prairies. 
Right  glad  were  we  to  dismount  and  partake  of  the  sturdy  cheer, 
for  we  had  been  on  our  weary  horses  since  morning  without 
tasting  food. 

As  to  our  worthy  friend  the  Commissioner,  with  whom  we 
had  parted  company  at  the  outset  of  this  eventful  day,  we 
found  hira  lying  in  a  corner  of  the  tent,  much  the  worse  for 
wear  in  the  course  of  a  successful  hunting  match. 

It  seems  that  our  man,  Beatte,  in  his  zeal  to  give  the  Com- 
missioner an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself,  and  gra 
tifying  his  hunting  propensities,  had  mounted  him  upon  his  half 
wild  horse,  and  started  him  in  pursuit  of  a  huge  buffalo  bull,  that 
had  already  been  frightened  by  the  huntsrs.  The  horse,  which 
was  fearless  as  his  owner,  and,  like  hi^,  had  a  considerable 
spice  of  devil  in  his  composition,  and  who,  beside,  had  been 
made  familiar  with  the  game,  no  sooner  came  in  sight  and 
scent  of  the  buffalo  than  he  set  off  full  speed,  bearing  the 
involuntary  hunter  hither  and  thither,  and  whither  he  would 
not — up  hill  and  down  hill — leaping  pools  and  brooks-— 
dashing  through  glens  and  gullies,  until  he  came  up  with  the 
game.  Instead  of  sheering  off,  he  crowded  upon  the  buf&lo. 
The  Commissioner,  almost  in  self-defence,  discharged  both 
barrels  of  a  double-barrelled  gun  into  the  enemy.  The  broad- 
side took  effect,  out  was  not  mortal.     The  buffalo  turned 
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furiously  upon  his  pursuer :  the  horse,  as  he  had  been  taught 
bj  his  owner,  wheeled  off.  The  bufiEalo  plunged  after  him. 
The  worthy  Commissioner,  in  great  extremity,  drew  his  sole 
pistol  from  his  holster,  fired  it  off  as  a  stem-chaser,  shot  the 
bufifalo  full  in  the  breast,  and  brought  him  lulnbering  forward 
to  the  earth. 

The  Commissioner  returned  to  camp,  lauded  oi^  all"  sides 
for  his  signal  exploit ;  but  grievously  battered  and  way-worn. 
He  had  been  a  hard  rider  per  force,  and  a  victor  in  spite  of 
himself.  He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  compliments  and  con- 
gratulations ;  had  but  little  stomach  for  the  hunter's  fare  placed 
before  him,  and  soon  retreated  to  stretch  his  limos  in  the  tent, 
declaring  that  nothing  should  tempt  him  again  to  mount  that 
half-devU  Indian  horse,  and  that  he  had  enough  of  bu^o 
hunting  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

It  was  too  dark  now  to  send  any  one  in  search  of  th6  yOui\^ 
Count.  Guns,  however,  were  fired,  and  the  bugle  souiid6d 
from  time  to  time,  to  guide  him  to  the  camp,  if  by  chance  life 
should  straggle  within  hearing ;  but  the  night  advanced  vfithoUt 
his  making  his  appearance.  There  was  not  a  star  visible  to 
guide  him,  and  we  concluded  that,  wherever  he  was,  hd  woull 
give  up  wandering  in  the  dark,  and  bivouac  until  daybreak. 

It  was  a  raw,  overcast  night.  The  carcasses  of  the  buffaloes 
killed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  had  drawn  aliout/Jt,  yi 
unusual  number  of  wolves,  who  kept  up  the  most  forlorn  coii- 
cert  of  whining  yells,  prolonged  into  dismal  cad^nccts' aid 
inflexions,  literally  converting  the  surrounding  waste  intb'  a 
howling  wilderness.  Nothing  is  more  melancholy  thdh  tfe 
midnight  howl  of  a  wolf  on  a  prairie.  What  rendered  the 
gloom  and  wildness  of  the  night  and  the  savage  cohcert  of  the 
neighbouring  waste  the  more  dreary  to  us,  was  the  idea  of  tfie 
lonely  and  exposed  situation  of  our  young  and  inexperifehfeed 
comrade.  "We  trusted,  however,  that  on  the  retiitn' of  icf^- 
light  he  would  find  his  way  back  to  the  camp,  and  then iJliHe 
events  of  the  night  would  be  remembered  only  as  so  ifllafiij 
savomy  gratifications  of  his  passion  for  adventure. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


A  HUKT  FO:i%  A  LOST  COMBADS. 

The  morning  dawned,  and  an  hour  or  two  passed  without  any 
tidings  of  the  Count,  We  began  to  feel  uneasiness  lest, 
having  no  compass  to  aid  him,  he  might  perplex  himself  and 
wander  in  some  opposite  direction.  Stragglers  are  thus  often 
lost  for  days.  What  made  us  the  more  anxious  about  him  was 
that  he  had  no  provisions  with  him,  was  totally  unversed  in 
**  wood  craft,"  and  liable  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  lurking 
or  straggling  party  of  savages. 

As  soon  as  our  people,  therefore,  had  made  their  breakfast, 
.wp  beat  up  for  volunteers  for  a  cruise  in  search  of  the  Count. 
A  dozen  of  the  jahgers,  mounted  on  some  of  the  best  and 
fresbest  horses,  and  armed  with  rifles,  were  soon  ready  to  start ; 
pur  half-breeds  Beatte  and  Antoine  also,  with  our  little  mon- 
grel Frenchman,  were  zealous  in  the  cause ;  so  Mr.  L.  and 
.myself  taking  the  lead,  to  show  the  way  to  the  scene  of  our 
little  hunt,  where  we  had  parted  company  with  the  Count,  we 
all  set  out  across  the  prairie.  A  ride  of  a  couple  of  miles 
brought  us  to  the  carcasses  of  the  two  buflfaloes  we  had  MUed. 
A  legion  of  ravenous  wolves  were  already  gorging  upon  them. 
At  our  approach  they  reluctantly  drew  off,  skulking  with  a 
caitiff  looK  to  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  tiiere 
awaitiiag  our  departure,  that  they  might  return  to  their 
banquet, 

I  conducted  Beatte  and  Antoine  to  the  spot  whence  the 
young  Count  had  continued  the  chase  alone.  It  was  like 
put]ting  hounds  upon  the  scent.  They  immediately  distin- 
Msbed  the  track  of  his  horse  amidst  the  trampings  of  the 
.  buffaloes,  and  set  off  at  a  round  pace,  following  with  the  eye 
JvL  neaiiy  a  sitraight  course  for  upwards  of  a  mile,  when  they 
came  to  where  thelierd  had  divided,  and  run  hither  and  thither 
about  a  meadow.  Here  the  track  of  the  horse's  hoofs  wandered 
and  doubled  and  often  crossed  each  other;  our  half-breeds 
were  like  hounds  at  fault.  While  we  were  at  a  halt,  waiting 
imtil  they  should  unravel  the  maze,  Beatte  suddenly  gave  a  short 
Indian  whoop,  or  rather  yelp,  and  pointed  to  a  distant  hill. 
On  regarding  it  attentively,  we  perceived  a  horseman  on  the 
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summit.  *'  It  is  the  Count! "  cried  Beatte,  and  set  off  at  fdll 
gallop,  followed  by  the  whole  company.  In  a  few  moments 
he  checked  his  horse.  Another  figure  on  horseback  had 
appeared  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  This  completely  altered  the 
^ase.  The  Count  had  wandered  off  alone ;  no  other  person 
had  been  missing  from  the  camp.  If  one  of  these  horsemen 
'were  indeed  the  Count,  the  other  must  be  an  Indian.  If  an 
Indian,  in  all  probability  a  Pawnee.  Perhaps  they  were  both 
Indians ;  scouts  of  some  party  lurking  in  the  vicinity.  While 
these  and  other  suggestions  were  hastily  discussed,  the  two 
horsemen  glided  down  from  the  profile  of  the  hill,  and  we  lost 
sight  of  them.  One  of  the  rangers  suggested  that  there  might 
be  a  straggling  party  of  Pawnees  behind  the  hill,  and  that  the 
Count  might  have  fallen  into  their  hands.  The  idea  had  an 
electric  effect  upon  the  little  troop.  In  an  instant  every  horse 
was  at  full  speed,  the  half-breeds  leading  the  way ;  the  young 
rangers  as  tiiey  rode  set  up  wild  yelps  of  exultation  at  the 
thoughts  of  having  a  brush  with  the  Indians.  A  neck-or-no- 
thing  gallop  brought  us  to  the  skirts  of  the  hill,  and  revealed 
our  mistake.  In  a  ravine  we  found  the  two  horsemen  stand- 
ing by  the  carcass  of  a  buffalo  which  they  had  killed.  They 
proved  to  be  two  rangers,  who,  unperceived,  had  left  the  camp 
a  little  before  us,  and  had  come  here  in  a  direct  line,  while  we 
had  made  a  wide  circuit  about  the  prairie. 

This  episode  being  at  an  end,  and  the  sudden  excitement 
being  over,  we  slowly  and  coolly  retraced  our  steps  to  the  mea- 
dow ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  our  half-breeds  could  agakt 
get  on  the  track  of  the  Count.  Having  at  length  found  it, 
they  succeeded  in  following  it  through  all  its  doublings,  until 
they  came  to  where  it  was  no  longer  mingled  with  the  tranaj 
of  buffaloes,  but  became  single  and  separate,  wandering  hete 
and  there  about  the  prairies,  but  always  tending  in  a  directioii 
opposite  to  that  of  the  camp.  Here  tlie  Count  had  evidently 
given  up  the  pursuit  of  the  herd,  and  had  endeavoured  ta  &od 
his  way  to  the  encampment,  but  had  become  bewildered  as  tto 
evening  shades  thickened  around  him,  and  had  completely 
mistaken  the  points  of  the  compass. 

In  all  this  quest  our  half-breeds  displayed  that  quiclaiess 
of  eye,  in  following  up  a  track,  for  which  Indians  are  so  noted* 
Beatte,  especially,  was  as  stanch  as  a  veteran  hound.  Some- 
times he  would  keep  forward  on  an  easy  trot ;  his  eyes  iGbeed 
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i^n.the  ground  o.  little  ahead  of  his  horse,  clearly  distingmh 
ing  prints  in  the  herbage  ^hich  to  me  were  invisible,  excepting 
Qn  the  closest  inspection.  Sometimes  he  would  pull  up  and 
walk  his  horse  slowly,  regarding  the  ground  intensely,  where 
to  my  eye  nothing  was  apparent.  Then  he  would  dismount, 
lead  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  advance  cautiously  step  by 
step,  with  his  face  bent  towards  the  earth,  just  catclung,  here 
and  there,  a  casual  indication  of  the  vaguest  kind  to  guide  him 
onward.  In  some  places  where  the  soil  was  hard,  and  the 
grass  withered,  he  would  lose  the  track  entirely,  and  wander 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  right  and  left,  in  search  of  it; 
returning  occasionally  to  the  place  where  he  had  lost  sight  of 
it,  to  take  a  new  departure.  If  this  failed  he  would  examine 
the  banks  of  the  neighbouring  streams,  or  the  sandy  bottoms 
of  the  ravines,  in  hopes  of  finding  tracks  where  the  Count  had 
crossed.  When  he  again  came  i^on  the  track,  he  would  re- 
mount his  horse,  and  resume  his  onward  course.  At  length, 
after  crossing  a  stream,  in  the  crumbling  banks  of  which  the 
hoofs  of  the  horse  were  deeply  dented,  we  came  upon  a  high 
dry  prairie,  where  our  half-breeds  were  completely  baffled. 
Not  a  foot-print  was  to  be  discerned,  though  they  searched  in 
every  direction ;  and  Beatte  at  length  coming  to  a  pause,  shook 
his  head  despondingly. 

Just  then  a  small  herd  of  deer,  roused  from  a  neighbouring 
rmrine,  came  bounding  by  us.  Beatte  sprang  from  his  horse, 
levelled  his  rifle,  and  wounded  ome  slightly,  but  without  bring- 
ing it  to  the  ground.  The  report  of  the  rifle  was  almost 
immediately  followed  by  a  long  halloo  from  a  distance.  We 
looked  around  but  could  see  nothing.  Another  long  halloo 
was  heard,  and  at  length  a  horseman  was  descried,  emerging 
out  of  a  skirt  of  forest.  A  single  glance  showed  him  to  be  the 
young  Count;  there  wxis  a  universal  shout  and  scamper,  every 
one  setting  off  full  gallop  to  greet  him.  It  was  a  joyful  meet- 
ing to  both  parties ;  for  much  anxiety  had  been  felt  by  us  all 
on  account  of  his  youth  and  inexperience,  and  for  his  part,  with 
all  his  love  of  adventure,  he  seemed  right  glad  to  be  once  more 
among  his  friends. 

As  we  supposed,  he  had  completely  mistaken  his  course  on 
the  preceding  evening,  and  had  'wandered  about  until  dark, 
when  he  thought  of  bivouacking.  The  night  was  cold,  yet  he 
feared  to  make  a  fire,  lest  it  might  betray  him  to  some  lurking 
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party  of  Indkirs.  Hobbling  his  borse  ivitkbis  poi^^j^tt^ 
kezcliief  ,  and  learizig  bim  to  graze  on  the  margia  of  ihe  ^oairioK 
he  clambered  into«  tree,  fixed  bis  si^dleinithalbl:k:«f  ,-te 
btancbes,  aoid  placftag  bimsolf  seoorely  mdi  his  ha^k  agsitist 
the  tnmk,  prepared  to  pass  a  drearjr  and  anxious  i[u^<^.i)egaie4 
oooasionalij  mih  the  kowHngs  of  the  wolves.  He  mm^^g^m^ 
ably  disappointed.  The  fsAigfue  of  the  day  soon  bi^eugbt  w.a 
soimd  sleep;  be  had  delightful  di^aniis  aboixt  bia  h^xae  in 
Switzerland^  nor  did  he  waJ^e  until  it  was  htoad  daylight! 

He  then  descended  from  his  roostiug-plaeei  mouikted  hU 
horse,  and  code  to  the  naked  fttunmit  of  a  hilly  wheno^  to 
beheld  a  trackless  wildemesS'  around  him,  buti  at- no  great 
distance,  the  Grand  Oanadiau,  wiuding  its  way  between  bordeis 
of  forest  land.  The  sight  of  this  riyer  coomled.  him  :«^th  the 
idea  that,  should  he  foil  in  finding  his  way  back  to  thejcans^ 
or-  in  being  found  by  some  party  of  his  oomrades,  he  Diight 
follow  &e  course  of  the  stream,,  whidi  could  not  fail  to^iKmdufit 
bkn  to  some  frontier  post,  or  Indian  hamlet.  >  So  olosed  4he 
evoitsof  our  haphazard  bttl^o  hunt  t.;!.'/ 
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On  returning  from  our  expedition  in  quest  of  the  youngjQoituiti 
I  learned  that  a  bturmw,  or  village,  as  it  is  termed^  (^.;pi|drie 
dogs^kad'  been  discovered  joo  the  level  sumniit.o£  a  JnU^ab^t 
a  mile  from  the  camp.  Having  heard  miu$h  of  tha  hahitsis  aad 
peeoliaritiea  of  these  littld  animals,  I  determined  topa^n^ 
visit  to  the  commimity.  The  prairie  dog  is^  in  fact,  ^imii  tb^ 
ouriosities  of  the  Far  West,^bout  which  travellei^detii^t^jlie 
tdLl  manrelbus  tales,  endowing ,  him  at  ttmea  with  sftTaethHpg 
of  the  politic  and  social  habits  of  a  rational  being*  and^ying 
him  systetus  of  civil  government  and  domestic. eQonanvjr.almc^ 
equal  to  what  ihey  xiaed  to  bestow  upon  tihe;beavei!.t    •      . 

The  praixie  dog-ia  an  animal  of  the  coney,  kind^  ta^d:iJ)f)at 
the  sise  of  a  rabbit.  He  i6  of  a  sprightly,  mercujial  natwsp  i 
qmek,  sensitive*  aud^  somewhat  petolanl.  :  He  is ^yery  ^^a- 
nous,  living  in  large  communities,  aometiinea  €|.s^eisL|;a^^ 
iiDi  extttit^.  where  innumerable  little  heaps  of  ^arth  shoWrthe 
"entraoces  to .the^aubtenaaeau  cells  of. the  ioaibabitaatp,!  aaclitW 
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^rdli'besirteii  tracks,  lilse  lanes  and  streets,  show  their  mobility 
add;  f^tiessness.  According  to  the  accounts  given  of  th^m, 
thidy  \fOtlld  seem  to  be  continually  fall  of  sport,  business,  and 
publiO'  aifairs ;  whisking  about  hither  and  thither,  as  if  on 
gossiping  visits  to  each  other's  houses,  or  congregating  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  or  after  a  shower,  and  gambolling  together 
in  Uie  open  air.  Sometimes,  especially  when  the  moon  shines, 
they  pass  half  the  night  in  revelry,  barking  or  yelping  with 
short,  quick,  yet  vreak  tones,  like  those  of  very  young  puppies. 
Whilo  in  the  height  of  their  playfulness  and  clamour,  however, 
firbou'ld  there  be  ^e  least  alarm,  they  all  vanish  into  their  celb 
in  an  instant,  and  the  villi^e  remains  blank  and  silent.  In 
case  they  are  hard  pressed  by  their  pursuers,  without  any  hope 
of  escape,  they  will  assume  a  pugnacious  air,  and  a  most  whim< 
8|cal  look  of  impotent  wrath  and  defiance. 

The  prairie  dogs  are  not  permitted  to  remain  sole  and 
undisturbed  inhabitants  of  their  own  homes.  Owls  and  rattle- 
snakes ave  said  to  take  up  their  abodes  with  them;  but 
whether  as  invited  guests  or  unwelcome  intruders,  is  a  matter 
of  controversy.  The  owls  are  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  would 
seem  to  partake  of  the  character  of  the  hawk ;  for  they  are 
taller  and  more  erect  on  their  legs,  more  alert  in  their 
loolu,  and  rapid  in  their  Bight,  than  ordinaiy  owls,  and  do 
not  confine  their  excursions  to  the  night,  but  sally  forth  in 
broad  dayi 

Some  say  they  only  inhabit  cells  which  ihe  prairie  dogs 
have  deserted  and  suffered  to  go  to  ruin,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  in  them  of  some  relative ;  for  they  would  make  out  this 
Httk  animal  to  be  endowed  with  keen  sensibilities,  that  will 
ndt  permit  it  to  remain  in  the  dwelling  where  it  has  witnessed 
tlie  death  of  a  friend.  Other  £Einciful  speculators  represent 
Une  Owl  as  a  kind  of  housekeeper  to  the  prairie  dog;  and,  from 
having  a  note  very  similar,  insinuate  that  it  acts,  in  a  manner, 
si»  flamily  preceptorj  and  teaehes  the  young  litter  to  bark. 

As  to  the  rattlesnake,  nothing  satisfactory  has  been  ascer- 
taini^d  of  tbepait  he  plays  in  this  most  interesting  household ; 
though  he  is  considered  as  little  better  than  a  sycophant  apd 
sharper,  that  winds  himself  into  the  concerns  of  the  honest, 
credulous  little  dog,  and  takes  him  in  most  sadly.  Certain  it 
is-  if  h^  acts  as  toad-eater,  he  occasionally  solaces  himself  with 
nidrethan  the  usual  perquisites  of  his  order ;  as  he  is  now  and 
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tben  detected  with  one  of  the  younger  membsra  of  the  fiimSj 
in  his  maw. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  particulars  that  I  could  gather  aboot 
the  domestic  economy  of  this  little  inhahitant  of  the  piaiiies, 
who,  with  his  pigmy  republic,  appears  to  be  a  subject  of  much 
whimsical  speculation  and  burlesque  remarks  amoisg  the  hunters 
of  the  Far  West. 

It  was  towards  OTening  that  I  set  out  with  a  companioii, 
to  visit  the  village  in  question.  Unlucidly,  it  had  been  in- 
vaded in  the  course  of  the  day  by  some  of  the  rangers,  who 
had  shot  two  or  three  of  its  inhabitants,  and  thrown  the  wheie 
sensitive  community  into  confusion.  As  we  approached,  we 
could  perceive  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  seated  at  the  ei^ 
trances  of  their  cells,  while  sentinels  seemed  to  have  been  posted 
on  the  outskirts  to  keep  a  look-out.  At  sight  of  us,  the  picket 
guards  scampered  in  eind  gave  the  alarm;  whereupon  every 
inhabitant  gave  a  short  yelp,  or  bark,  and  dived  into  his  hole, 
his  heels  t^bikling  in  the  air  as  if  he  had  thrown  a  somersel 

We  traversed  the  whole  village^  or  republic^  which  covered 
an  area  of  about  thirty  aores ;  but  not  a  whisker  of  an  inhabitant 
was  to  be  seen.  We  probed  their  cells  as  feur  as  the  ramrods 
of  our  rifles  would  reach,  but  could  unearth  neither  dog,  nor 
owl,  nor  rattlesnake.  Moving  quietly  to  a  little  distance,  we 
lay  down  upon  the  ground,  and  watcbed  for  a  lofig  1ime«  sikat 
and  motionless.  By  and  bye,  a  cautious  old  burgher  would  slowfy 
put  forth  the  end  of  his  nose,  but  instantly  draw  it  in  agaifi. 
Another,  at  a  greater  distance,  would  emerge  entirely;  bfOt, 
catching  a  glance  of  us,  would  throw  a  somerset,  and  plttagv 
back  again  into  his  hole.  At  length  some,  who  resided  ontbft 
opposite  side  of  the  village,  taking  courage  from  the«ontintuid 
stillness,  would  steal  forth,  and  hurry  off  to  a  distant  hc^,  the 
residence  possibly  of  some  family  connexion,  or  gossijiiiig 
friend,  about  whose'  safety  they  were  solicitous,  or  with  whtoi 
they  wished  to  compare  notes  about  the  late  occurrences^  - 

Others,  still  more  bold,  assembled  in  little  knots  in  the 
streets  and  public  places,  as  if  to  discuss  the  recent  outraged 
offered  to  the  commonwealth,  and  the  atrocious  nmrderaef 
their  fellow-burghers. 

We  rose  from  the  ground  and  moved  forward  to  take  a 
nearer  view  of  these  public  proceedings,  when  yelp!  yelpl 
yelp !  — there  was  a  shrill  alarm  passed  &om  montii  to  moutk; 
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the  i]xdetittg&  suddMi}jf>  dispersed;  feet  twinkled  in  the  aijr 
in  every  direction;  and  in  an  instant  all  had  vanished  into 
tho  esxih. 

The  dnsk  of  the  evening  piit  an  end  to  our  obseivations, 
bat  the  train  of  whimsical  comparisons  produced  in  my  brain 
bj  the  moral  attnbutes  which  I  had  heard  given  to  these  little 
politic  animals,  still  continued  after  my  return  to  camp ;  and 
late  in  the  night,  as  I  lay  awake  after  all  the  camp  was  asleep, 
and  heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  hour  a  faint  clamour  of  shrill 
voices  from  the  distant  village,  I  could  not  help  picturing  to 
myself  the  inhabitants  gathered  together  in  noisy  assemblage 
and  windy  debate,  to  devise  pkns  for  the  public  safety,  and 
te  vindicate  the  invaded  rights  and  insiilted  dignity  of  the 
repttbhc. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

A  COrNCIL  IN  TffE  CAMP REASONS  FOB  FACING  HOMICWABDS— 

HORSES  LOST — DBPABTURB   WITH  A  DETAOHMBNT  ON   THB 

HOMEWABD    BOtJTB SWAMP— WILD  HORSE— CAMP  80ENB 

BIT  NIGHT THE  OWL,  HARBINGER  OP  DAWN. 

Whiub  breakfast  was  pi^eparing,  a  council  was  held  as  to  our 
future  movemea^ita.  Symptoms  of  discontent  had  appeared  for 
a  day  or  two  past  among  the  rangers,  most  of  whom,  unaccus- 
toflflied  to  the  life  of  the  prairies*  had  become  impatient  of  its 
priv<atk)ns^  as  well  as  the  restraints  of  the  camp.  The  want  of 
breftd  had  been  felt  severely,  and  they  were  wearied  with  oon- 
statst  travel*  In  fact,  the  novelty  and  excitement  of  the  expe- 
c&tion.  were  at  a»Q  end.  They  had  hunted  the  deer,  the  bear, 
the  elk,  the  bfi&lo,  and  the  wild  horse,  and  had  no  further 
object  of  leadii)^  interest  to  look  forward  to.  A  general 
inclination  pfevaUed,  therefore,  to  turn  homewards. 

Grave  reaaaoa  disposed  the  Captain  and  his  oificers  to 
adopt  thia  resolution.  Our  horses  were  generally  much  jaded 
b^  the  Migiies  of  travelling  and  hunting,  and  had  fallen  away 
sadly  Cor  want  of  good  pasturage,  and  from  being  tethered  at 
night  to  protect  them  from  Indian  depredations.  The  late 
rains,  too,  seemed  to  have  washed  away  the  nourishment  from 
the  scanty  herbage  that  remained ;  and  since  our  encampment 
during  the  storm,  our  horses  had  lost  flesh   and  strength 
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xi^dljk  With  everj  possible  oac^  hxni&ds/'  ^imjjiUMi^tt  ^ 
gram  and  %o  the  regular  cind  plentifol  novcrbhrneli^  df  t&e 
stable  uid  lihe  farxa*  lose  heart  and  condMoti  iti>%^fiil4^^ng  im 
the  praimes^  In  all  espedkiona<  idf  the  kind  ^e  mfif&  eh^t^ 
in,  the  hardy  Indian  horses,  which  are  geoerttlly  d&tistiiing^rdr 
ai  cross  of  the  wildbjpeed,  are  to  be  prefer^.  Th*ycaii  stand 
all  fatiguQs,  hardships,  and  priTationSr  and  thrive  cmthe'^ra^i^^ 
and  wild  herbage  of  the  plains.  ,,■*».' 

Oar  men,  too,  had  aoted  with  little  forethought ;  gt^|rtfi^ 
off,  whenever  th^had  a  odoasiee  alter'the  ^^e^thatw^-^i^ftft^ 
tered  while^  oin  the  nutrch.  In  this  ws^  fhey^'had;  st^^Stfed 
and  wearisd  their  horses*  instead  of  husbanditig^^i^%ti!<^iilifgdi 
imd  spirits*  On  a  tour  of  l^e  kmd,  hortes  shiDtd^-tts '^^Mdm 
m  possible  be  pfat  off  of  a  quiet  walk ;  aid  ^e  av€^a|^^y^ 
j[9urpey  shwUd  not  exceed  ten  miles.  '" '     .nv>  i-/,i  ^. 

We.had  hoped,  by  pushing  forward,  to  rsea^h-th^  W^t>ta^ 
Qf  thq  Bed  Biver,  which  abound  widi;  yotaig^d&n4,-'iBt'in'68t 
nourishing  &rage  for.  cattle .  at  this  season  df  the'/^."  It 
"firoHld.now  take  us  deveral'  days  U>  arme  there;  iind  %i  the 
Klsan,tim^' many  of.  our  horses  would  p^balily  gi'^e  6ut!.  "{t 
was  the  tiine,  top,  when  the  haziting  parties  of  Indisiiid^^  seft^'fi)^ 
ItO  the  prairies ;  the  herbage  tixroughoajbthis^rt  6f  iihe^^ldMry 
was  in  that  parched  state  favcaukble  tO'C(»x^dtiob;'aiid^^i^ 
ms  daily  moxe  and  more  risk  that  the  prsitie^  betw^^i^ti^ 
and  the  fort  would  be  set  on  £re  by  some  of 't^Tetkirir'^M^tles 
of  O&a^es,  and  »  scorched  desett  left  for  us  to  trnVet^l^-  Buf' a 
word,  we  had  stsofted  too  Itate  in  the  season^  er  loi%ei^dtd6ttitt^ 
i^  the  ^ao^ly  part  o^  our  inar«h,  to  accomplish  oui^Ibdgk^y. 
intended  tour ;  and  there  was  imsEdsieiit'ha^»i4  if  Web»SfiiMted 
on  that  ive  should  lose  the  greateii^  paitroff  (6ti^lioifMf6«^iyd, 
b€isi<^  .suffering  "various  other  inooinvenieiiei^«^4>^  c^^li^Cf^^tb 
Tftm^  0n  fopt  It  was  determined^  theie^re^  to:.'^iv^>u^^^l 
farther  :progi?eBs;  and,  turning  our  faces  to  the^-fiddJeh^iMisi^'te 
BMike  die  best  of  our  way  baok  ta  Fort*  Gibton.' »"  •'  ^  ^  -^o*^  ^"^ ' ' 
;  "J^his  resiolmtien  beii^  taken,  tbei)d  wasia&immediAld^Bi^^ 
i^fsai.tor  put  lit  into  'ep^ration.^  Se^nebal  hoi«ei(siH<$^i<^^@t,im)f<^' 
i^ssiiigt  and  lisneng '0th«i*s  those  olf  the  €aptiisfiridid  Idke'^t^- 
geoittr;  Keracto  hskd  gena  ih^search  of  tbati/'bat>tMe|l!fioti)^ 
ad,tan0e,d:^jmthout  any  tiding  > of. 'tdlein.  t.<>yrt|)6i«f '-^'^^llbe 
meat^iBQ^  [being  s\tdad^,  hit^a  Ima3wi4>j|he:€oixanisSi(mii^  dMfi^ 
^^^A'ti^igatic^;  in  the:iadi7ani99V'w}th>M$:^iodgi^  iiBti^A'^  k 
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UeuitQD^t.ftad  fourteen  rangers,  leaving  the  Captaiu  to  come 
on:  ajt,  luB  €ouy^eDCe,  indi-tke  main  bodj»  At  ten  o'clock 
we  4^Qq^rjdi^gl}r«ta^t»d»  under  the  gmidance  of  Beatte,  who  had 
bunted  over  this  part  of  the  coanti^,  and  knew  t^e  cBrect 
route  to  the  ganrisoii* 

For  ^oniie  distanee  wo  skirted  the  prairie,  keeping  a  south- 
east dixeotioin;  and  in  the  course  of  our  ride  we  6aw  a  yariety 
of  wild  animale,  deer,  white  and  l^ck  wohres,  buiflELloes,  and 
wild  ]|pnies.  To  the  latter,  our  half-br^s  and  Tonish  gave 
i^elfoctual  Qha9e,,onlj  serving  to  add  to  the  weariness  of  their 
alr^j  jad^ed  steeds.  Indeed  it  is  vsately  that  any  but  the 
w^ker  i^id  least  fleet  of  the  wild  horses  are  taken  in  these 
bard,  racings,  while  the  hoirae  of  the  huntsman  is  prone  to  be 
j^ocked  up.  The  latter,  in  ibct^  risks  a  good  hot^e  to  catch 
a  bad  one.  On  this  occasicm,  Tonish,  who  was  a  perfect  imp  on 
Imsabtbck,.  and  noted  for  mining  evcEry  animal  hid  bestrode, 
sucpeeded,  in  laming  and  almost  disabling  the  powerful  grey 
on  whichr  we. had  mounted  him  at  the  outset  of  our  tour. 

i .  AStex .  proceeding  a  few  rniles^  we  left  the  prairie,  and 
8lp.*uck  to  the  east)  tiding  what  Beatte  prouotmded  an  old 
Qsi^ga.  war-track.  This  led  us  through  a  rugged  tract  of 
ciOi\mt^*  pyer^own  With  scrubbed  forests  and  entangled 
ibiCfke^,  and  inteirsected  by  deep  ravines,  and  brisk^running 
s^reanis*  the  eaulsees  of  Lit^  Biver.  About  three*  o'clock  we 
enQa(mped.by  some  pools  of  wai;er  in  a  small  valley,  having 
cpwe  alxmt  fourteen  miles.  We  had  brought  on  a  supply  of 
pvqvisions:  £rom'  our  la^t  oamp^  and  supped  heartily  upon 
stoTt'od  buffalo  meat,  roasted  venison,  beignets,  or  Mtters*  of 
floujc  fried  in  beara'  )ard,  and  tea  made  of  a  specie*  of  tli6 
gplclen  rod,  which  we  had  I6and»  throughout  our  whole  route, 
almost  as  ^tefal<  a  beverage  as  oo£^.  Indeed  our  coffee, 
wiiich,  as  long  as  it  held  out,  had  been  served  Up  wit&  eteiy 
meal^  Acooirding  to  the  custom  of  the  West«  was  hy  no 'means  a 
beverage  to  boast  of.  It  was  roasted  in  a  frying-pan,  without 
mucb  caroitpounded  in  a  leatbem  bag,  with  a  roimd  stone,  and 
boil^  in  our  prime  and  almost  only  kitehen  utensil,  the  camp 
ket^tia  V  brandb."  or  brodc  water;  which,  on  the  prairiei?,  is* 
deeply  ooloured  by  the  soil,  of  wbioh  it  always  holds  abundant 
patTticles  in  a  state  of  solninon.  and.  suspension.  In  fact,  in  thie 
cours.e'  ef  our  toun  we  had  tasted  the  quality  of  every  variety 
of  soil,,  and  the  draughts  of  water  we  had  taken  might  vie^ 
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diyersity  of  colour,  if  not  of  flavour,  with  the  timAisarea  &f  an 
a^thecaiy's  shop.  Pure,  limpid  water,  is  a  rare  luxury  on  ibe 
prairies,  at  least  at  this  season  of  tbe  year.  Supper  OT«r»  we 
placed  sentinels  about  oar  scanty  and  diminished  cafiip,  spread 
our  skins  and  blankets  under  the  trees,  now  nesdrly  destitute 
of  foliage,  and  slept  soandl;  oatil  moniu^. 

We  had  a  beautiM  daybreak.  The  camp  again  resounded 
with  cheerful  voices;  every  one  was  anime^ted  with  the 
thoughts  of  soon  being  at  the  fort,  and  revelling  on  bgread  and 
vegetables.  Even  our  saturnine  man,  Beatte,  seemed  inspired 
on  this  occasion ;  and  as  he  drove  up  the  horses  for  the  march, 
I  heard  him  singing,  in  nasal  tones,  a  most  forlorn  Indian 
ditty.  All  this  transient  gaiety,  however,  soon  died  away 
amidst  the  fatigues  of  our  march,  which  lay  throu^  the  suie 
kind  of  rough,  hilly,  thicketed  country  as  that  of  yesterday. 
In  the  course  of  the  morning  we  arrived  at  the  valley  of  the 
Little  Kiver,  where  it  wound  through  a  br<^  bottom  of  atUiat- 
vial  soil.  At  present  it  had  oversowed  it0  banks,  and  inun- 
dated a  great  part  of  the  valley.  The  difficulty  was  to  dis- 
tinguish the  stream  from  the  broad  sheets  of  water  it  had 
formed,  and  to  ^nd  a  place  where  it  might  be  forded ;  for  it 
was  in  general  deep  and  nnry,  with  abrupt  cnimbling  banks. 
Under  the  pilotage  of  Beatte,  therefore,  we  wandered  for 
some  time  among  the  links  made  by  this  winding  stream,  in 
what  appeared  to  us  a  trackless  labyrinth  of  swamps,  thiokete, 
and  standing  pools.  Sometimes  our  jaded  horses  dragged 
their  limbs  forward  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  having  to  toil  for 
a  great  distance,  with  the  water  up  to  the  stirrups,  and  beset 
at  the  bottom  with  roots  and  creeping  plants.  Sometimes  we 
had  to  force  our  ^;.  v  through  dense  tluckets  of  brambles  and 
grape-vines,  which  almost  pulled  us  out  of  our  saddles.  In 
one  place,  one  of  the  pack-horses  sunk  in  the  mire  and  fall  on 
his  side,  so  as  to  be  extricated  with  great  difficulty.  Wherever 
the  soil  was  bare,  or  there  was  a  sand-bank,  we  beheld  innu- 
merable tracks  of  beai-s,  wolves,  wild  horses,  turkeys,  and 
water-fowl ;  •  showing  the  abundant  sport  this  va^ey  might 
afford  to  the  huntsman.  Our  men,  howev^,:  wore  saX^od  wkh 
nunting,  and  too  weary  to  be  excited  by  these  signs,*  which  in 
the  outset  of  our  tour  would  have  put  them  Jn.ia  forver  of 
anticipation.  Thdr  only  desire,  aib  present,  was.^  fiUfh^^on 
doggedly  for  the  fortress. 
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At  length  we  saceeedod  in  finding  a  fordiag-place,  where 
"we  ail  crossed  Little  Hiver,  "with  the  \mter  and  mire  to  the 
saddle-girths,  and  then  halted  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  to  over- 
haul the  wet  baggage  and  give  the  hoises  time  to  i^st. 

On  resuming  our  march,  we  came  to  a  feasant  little 
meadow,  surrounded  by  groves  of  elms  «nd  ootton»wood  trees, 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  fine  black  horse  grazing.  Beatte, 
who  was  in  the  advance,  beckoned  us  to  halt,  and,  being 
mounted  on  a  mare,  approached  the  horse  gently,  step  by 
step,  imitating  the  whinny  of  the  Animal  with  admirable  exact- 
ness. The  noUe  courser  of  the  prairie  gazed  for  a  time, 
snufied  the  air,  neighed^  pricked  up  his  eai»,  and  pranced 
round  and  round  the  mare  in  gallant  style ;  but  kept  at  too 
great  a  distance  for  Beatte  to  throw  the  lariat.  He  was  a 
magnificent  object,  iu  all  the  pride  and  glory  of  his  nature. 
It  was  admirable  to  see  the  lofty  and  airy  carriage  of  his 
head;  the  freedom  of  every  movement;  the  elasticity  wit^ 
which  he  trod  the  meadow.  Finding  it  impossible  to  get 
within  noosing  distance,  and  seeing  that  the  horse  was 
receding  and  growing  alarmed,  Bestte  slid  down  from  his 
saddle,  levelled  his  rifie  across  the  back  of  his  mare,  and 
took  aim,'  with  the  evident  intention  of  creasing  him.  I  felt 
a  throb  of  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  noble  animal,  and 
called  out  to  Beatte  to  desist  It  was  too  late ;  he  pulled  the 
trigger  as  I  spoke ;  luckily  he  did  not  shoot  with  his  usual 
accuracy,  and  I  had  the  sati3£Bbction  to  see  the  coal-black  steed 
dash  off  unharmed  into  the  forest. 

On  leaving  this  valley,  we  ascended  among  broken  hills 
and  rugged,  ragged  forests,  equally  harassing  to  horse  and 
rider.  The  ravines,  too,  were  of  red  clay,  aad  often  so  steep, 
th^t  in  descending  the  horses  would  put  their  feet  together, 
and  fairly  slide  down,  and  then  scramble  up  the  opposite  side 
like  oats.  Here  and  there,  among  the  thickets  in  the  valleys, 
we  met  with  sloes  and  persimmon,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  cfur  men  broke  from  the  hne  of  march,  and  ran  to 
gatJber  these  poor  Smite,  showed  how  much  they  craved  some 
vegetable  condiment,  after  living  so  long  exclusively  on  ani- 
mfid  food. 

About  half-past  thz^e  we  eneamped  aaiear  a  brook  in  a 
meadow,  where  there  was  som«  scanty  herbage  for  our  half- 
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lamished  horses.  As  Beatte  had  killed  a  fat  doe  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  one  of  oar  company  a  fine  turkey,  we  did  not 
lack  for  proyisions. 

It  was  a  splendid  autumnal  evening.  The  horizon,  after 
sun-set,  was  of  a  clear  apple  green,  rising  into  a  delicate  lake, 
which  gradually  lost  itself  in  a  deep  purple  blue.  One  narrow 
streak  of  cloud,  of  a  mahogany  colour,  edged  with  amber  and 
gold,  floated  in  the  west,  and  just  beneath  it  was  the  evening 
star,  shining  with  the  pure  brilliancy  of  a  diamond.  In  unison 
with  this  scene  there  was  an  evening  concert  of  insects  of 
various  kinds,  all  blended  and  harmonized  into  one  sober  and 
somewhat  melancholy  note,  which  I  have  always  found  to  have 
a  soothing  effect  upon  the  mind,  disposing  it  to  quiet  musings. 

The  night  that  succeeded  was  calm  and  beautiful.  There 
was  a  fdnt  light  from  the  moon,  now  in  its  second  quarter, 
and  after  it  had  set,  a  fine  starlight,  with  shooting  meteors. 
The  wearied  rangers,  after  a  little  murmuring  conversation 
round  their  fires,  sank  to  rest  at  an  early  hour,  and  I  seemed 
to  have  the  whole  scene  to  myself.  It  is  delightful,  in  thus 
bivouacking  on  the  prairies,  to  lie  awake  and  gaze  at  the  stars ; 
it  is  like  watching  them  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  at  sea,  when 
at  one  view  we  have  the  whole  cope  of  heaven.  One*  realizes, 
in  such  lonely  scenes,  that  companionship  with  these  beautifol 
luminaries  which  made  astronomers  of  die  eastern  shepherds, 
as  they  watched  their  flocks  by  night.  How  often,  while  con- 
templating their  mild  and  benignant  radiance,  I  have  called 
to  mind  the  exquisite  text  of  Job :  "  Canst  thou  bind  the  secret 
influences  of  the  Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ?  '*  I  do 
not  know  why  it  was,  but  I  felt  this  night  unusually  affected 
by  the  solemn  magnificence  of  the  firmament;  and  seemed,  as 
I  lay  thus  under  ^e  open  vault  of  heaven,  to  inhale  with  the 
pure  untainted  air  an  exhilarating  buoyancy  of  spirit,  and,  as 
it  were,  an  ecstasy  of  mind.  I  slept  and  waked  alternately; 
and  when  I  slept,  my  dreams  partook  of  the  happy  tone  of  my 
waking  reveries.  Towards  morning,  one  of  the  sentinels,  the 
oldest  man  in  the  troop,  came  and  took  a  seat  near  me :  he  was 
weary  and  sleepy,  and  impatient  to  be  relieved.  I  found  he 
had  been  gazing  at  the  heavens  also,  but  with  different  feelings. 

''  If  the  stars  don't  deceive  me,"  said  he,  "  it  is  near  day- 
break " 
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"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,"  said  Beatte,  who  lay  close 
by     "  I  heard  an  owl  just  now.** 

"  Does  the  owl,  then,  hoot  towards  daybreak?"  asked  I. 

"  Ay,  sir,  just  as  the  cock  crows." 

This  was  a  useful  habitude  of  the  bird  of  wisdom,  of  which 
I  was  not  aware.  Neither  the  stars  nor  owl  deceived  their 
votaries.  In  a  short  time  there  was  a  faint  streak  of  light 
in  the  east. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


OLD  CREEK  ENCAMPMENT — SCARCITY  OF  PROVISIONS — BAD 
WEATHER — ^WEARY  MARCHING ^A  HUNTEB's  BRIDGE. 

The  country  through  which  we  passed  this  morning  (Nov.  i) 
was  less  rugged,  and  of  more  agreeable  aspect,  than  that  we  had 
lately  traversed.  At  eleven  o'clock  we  came  out;  upon  an  ex- 
tensive prairie,  and  about  six  miles  to  our  left  beheld  a  long 
line  of  green  forest,  marking  the  course  of  the  north  fork  of  the 
Arkansas.  On  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  and  in  a  spacious  grove 
of  noble  trees  which  overshadowed  a  small  brook,  were  the 
traces  of*  an  old  Creek  hunting-camp.  On  the  bark  of  the 
trees  were  rude  delineations  of  hunters  and  squaws,  scrawled 
with  charcoal;  together  with  various  signs  and  hieroglyphics, 
which  our  half-breeds  interpreted  as  indicating  that  from  this 
encampment  the  hunters  had  returned  home. 

In  this  beautiful  camping-ground  we  made  our  mid-day 
halt.  While  reposing  under  the  trees  we  heard  a  shouting  at 
no  great  distance,  and  presently  the  Captain  and  the  main  body 
of  rangers,  whom  we  had  left  behind  two  days  since,  emerged 
from  ^e  thickets,  and  crossing  the  brook,  were  joyfully  wel- 
comed into  the  camp.  The  Captain  and  the  Doctor  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  the  search  after  their  horses,  and  were  obliged 
to  march  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  on  foot;  yet  they  had 
come  on  with  more  than  ordinary  speed. 

We  resumed  our  march  about  one  o'clock,  keeping  easterly, 
and  approaching  the  north  fork  obliquely ;  it  was  late  before 
we  found  a  good  camping  place;  the  beds  of  the  streams  were 
dry ;  the  prairies,  too,  had  been  burnt  in  various  places  by  Indian 
bimting  parties.  At  length  we  found  water  in  a  small  alluvia] 
bottom,  where  there  was  tolerable  pasturage. 

E 
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Oalhe.follcmingiinQiniiiig^  likor^.  were  .flashes  of  lightning 
in  the  east,  mth  low^  nimbMng  thunder,  aod  ^ouida  began  to 
gather  about  the  horizon.  JBeatte  progQo$ticated  raii^  imd  that 
the  wind  wonld  veer  to  the  notth.  In  th|»  qeiip^  of  oiu*  march, 
a  iloek  of  bcant  weore  seen  orerhead,  flying  from  the  j^iirth. 
'*  There  oomes  the  mndl  *'  aaid  Beatte;  and,  Jq  feuctt  it>  ^egan 
to  blow  from  that  quarter  almost  immeddat^lji^nKibh  ^f^on^l 
flurries  of  rain.  About  haIf<paBt  nine  o'cV>Qk  ^va  f<M^^.tM 
north  fork  of  the  Canadian,  a^  encamped  about  one,  thai  ^fir 
hunters  might  have  tiine  to  beat  up  the  neig^beurt^^pd  %  gai^e^; 
for  a  serious  scarcity  begui  to  prevail  in  the  camp»  Mo^fit 
the  rangers  vere  young,  heedless,  and  inexperienced,  and  «ould 
not  be  prevailed  upon,  while  prorisions  abounded*  to  j)ii>^|^ 
fi>r  the  ^ture,  by  jerkmg  meat,  or  cajrrying  away,  any  on  th^ 
horses.  On  lea-ving an  encampiBent,  they  would  lea^e  quais^tit^^ 
of  meat  lying  about,  trusting  to  Providence  and  their  rifles  f(9ff 
a  future  sup^y.  The  coneequenoe  was,  that  any  temppiniQf 
Bcaroity  o£  game,  or  ill-*luck  ia  bunting,  pifoduoi^d  ^moat  a^ 
mine  in  the  oamp.-  In  the  present  in6tai¥:e»  th^y  had.jef^  ^9^ 
of  buffalo  meat  at  the  camp  on  the  great  praarie;  ai^dih^vjag 
ever  since  been  on  a  fofced  march,  leaving  no  time.for  h^njjygi 
they  vfere  now  destitute  of  supplies^  and  pinched  with,l)ivi^fi[. 
Some  had  not  eateaanytbi^g  since  the  .moniin^pf  the^r^9p4498 
day.  Nothing  woidd  have  persuaded  themt  vmen  rey/ellu^-^ 
the  abundance  of  the  buffolo  enoampment*  tbat  they  ,wo9}4  W 
soon  be  in  soch  famsshing  pli^it.  >  i     .  <  .r// 

The  hunters  returned  with  indifferent  sucaess*  't^f^^gp^fofi^ 
had  been  firig^tened  away  from  this  part  of  the  eowaxr^jjig 
Indian  hunting  parties,  which  had  preceded  us«  Ten.or,«  .d^«^ 
wild  turkeys  were  brought  in,  but  not  a  deer  bad  been.j9fkfi|^ 
The  rangers  began  to  think  turkeys  and  even  pia^eh^tj|§r 
serving  oi  attention.;  game  which  Uiey  had  hitherto  <)Qneidered 
tmwordiy  of  tjheir  r^es.  .,vt  ,• 

The  night  was  oold  and  vrindy,  with  occasional  -apnnkli^fgs 
ef  rain;  but  we  had  roaring  flres  to  keep.ua.eomfortaUia.  i^ln 
vthe  night-,  a  flight  of  wild  geese  passed  over  the  camp,  niijqgg 
a  great  cackling  ia  the  air;  $ymp0oms  q|  aH)i:<Wchii|g.:9iijnit^f. 

We  set  forward  at  an  early  hour  the  next  n^r^ii^,  in^^^^stl^ 
leaat  eoursew  and  caipe  upon  the  t]»ce  ol  apfu^H^  of  Cr^^  jfffJf^^ftD^* 
<which  enabled) our  poor  horses  ta  trf^vel  with  v^^^fi^^'^^'^u^P 
entered  upw  a  fine  diampaigii  coimtry^^  ^,  i^jPBkf^  ri^i^ig  gintwd 
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we  had  a  noble  p]fospei[}tovepefilei:tedWtpmi|ie87'fiHel73dij^tfi^ed 
by  groyes  oiid  tracts  of  i^oodlbilit'Qiddibauizdediiby'ioiigiiaite  of 
distant  hills,  all  cl<khed  VTilh^th^-fichaaellc^  tiibtdiof iaulmiiaQ 
Game,  too,  w^  indre  plenty^  >^ A  fisie' ^u«k  sptsn^  dpifmifd 
among  the  herbagi^  oiktotir  riglit,  and  -dashed  oEati  foM  ipdid^ 
but  a  yoiing^  ranger  bj^dnaJbi^'  of  OHil(lers,*^hO'iwKB  onfcibt; 
levelled  hii^  ^e,  di^okatgfiid'  si  b^l  that  bn^ke  the  seek  of  tbd 
bt>uiidtt^deer,  d^d  sent  him  ttimldiaig  bead  oyer  heek  forwaTdt 
Aitoth^f  tnsiek  •aiid  k  do^^  besMe  sevend  turke(^s;  were  Iciiled 
b^^6  W  came!  tb  a  haltr  bo  that' the- Inoigry  mouths  ol  tkA 
tfoc^ 'v^re'tttieie  mbfre-fruppiiftd.    r   ■  ,    ,  -         r1 

•  '  Abbtit  thtee  <J*cJock'W6  encttMped  inagroTei  after  a  farcdd 
tAlAtth.  bf  tWeidty-ftyid  mfiles,  that  hid-proreiialiani/tid^l  t^  tiM 
h&fhbs: '  ■■  l\^r  &  \m^X{\m  ii^tihB  headof  the  }in«  bood  eoaicaiilipe^ 
^^  re^t  kept  stragj^ing  M,r  fwoaiid  tkreeaitiaitime ; .  oneMsf-oixf 
pabk^orsto'had  given' ont;  abbtrt  :sim&  ndles<bbckv:and~a>poiiDF 
lelc»n]^hg  to  Beattie,  ^shortly'  al^er^  -■  Manjt  of  1^^  other;  kor&e» 
l^ked^  i3d;  gaunt- and  l^lftet^bat  ^doublis  vreTeMeotertaiiiied  taf 
Iheir  beiiig  able-  to  )fMjh<the''fott.  Ia  the ^li^t  -there  was 
h^ty  rain,  and'thelmonyn^^tfwnpdi  clocdtyimd:  disnial:  Tho 
(kinp  rebounded;  -ho^lrv^r,  with  'Samerthitt^  of  iits'ifonner .  gaiet?)^ 
Tl^'i<^gers  had  i^ped  wdli  MUd  wet^d:  renoi^atedf  inrvopiri^ 
ttiitld^thlg  a'ei^d;^  «i»rivd^ia  tbsec'g^  BefcxFetwe^^sd; 

^rl^ttrd  on '  o^  ihar&h,^  BieaUe-  rc^itied;  attd  brqn^  -Ms  pon^ 
^  Me'  <Ski£tp'  wlib!  '^ett^i^d^Kinlty.  <  O^hb  |iac]E-^hois6{  ho#eY«it]; 
was  completely  knocked  up  aiftd:  had'tdi  be:;abi»iDiied.  T;he 
M^^xheu^,  too,  h^  6m^'ikt  fcfiELl,  thrbt^'edrntHsbbn;  and  was 
itbt^n'si  m^e  tb'  §S^'htmxdi.  Sho  and'  tfaefohjf^,  theiiefbrcl 
%ere  left' at  this  ehcatnptnmti  whelm>thef^  wa$  s««t»r.<and  goofi 
l^t^et^ii^^e',  and  ^b^rt^t^re^wt^ul^b^^ohafiiioetof/theirTeyiyinjf, 
1^' being  ^t^r^vt^ards  sottght  out  and  bVbnght:to  the  ganrisodj' 
'  '^'^ie set tiff'ttbby  eigit  b«'dk>eki aiid'bad«i'day:<rf  Wi^ary  and 
harassing  tmyel;  part  of  the  time  over  rough- &ills,  and  part 
byerrolMg  pMiies.''  'tFhe  rifi^hatd'fe^d^^ed^he'sc^BHppery 
ietnd  pla&%,  sd  as'^d^rti  nti^t^^dy  footiK^di '  Somenof  the 
^ran^^  ^ihbiBi^d,  th^r  h^ts^s  hinving-nto  longer  stiengtb  Id 
b^ ^hem:  'Wdinade a halt^iin Hie odutse of tibe i^oimintg, but 
w  hbtses  wi^re^tod  tlt^  to'gtftse.  '  S^^enil  ol  theiDa  laid^own, 
ted-  'ifiere  wiafi  some  (D^euliy  in  getting  l^^m  ^on  th^r  ^^eet 
again.  '  Ou^' ti*6o^'  presented  aforlotn  ajiipeeLpaneis,  sttagglihg 
^bwfy  ^Qtmg,  hiHl  broken  Mid  seart^r^ii  litie,  that  mmAA:m$s 
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hill  and  dale  for  three  miles  and  upwards,  in  groups  of  three 
and  four  widely  apart;  some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot,  with 
a  few  laggards  far  in  the  rear.  About  four  o'clock  we  halted 
for  the  night  in  a  spacious  forest,  beside  a  deep  narrow  river, 
called  the  Little  North  Fork,  or  Deep  Greek.  It  was  late 
heiore  the  main  part  of  the  troop  straggled  into  the  encamp- 
ment, many  of  the  horses  having  given  out.  As  this  stream 
was  too  deep  to  be  forded,  we  waited  until  the  next  day  to  devise 
means  to  cross.it;  but  oar  half-breeds  swam  the  horses  of  our 
party  to  the  other  side  in  the  evening,  as  they  would  have 
better  pasturage,  and  the  stream  was  evidently  swelling.  The 
night  was  cold  and  unruly;  the  wind  soimding  hoarsely  through 
the  forest  and  whirling  about  the  dry  leaves.  We  made  long 
fires  of  great  trunks  of  trees,  which  diffused  somethietg  of  con- 
solation if  not  cheerfulness  around. 

The  next  morning  there  was  general  permissioii  given  to 
hunt  until  twel?e  o'clock,  the  camp  being  destitute  of  provisions. 
The  rich  woody  bottom  in  which  %e  were  encamped  abounded 
with  wild  turkeys,  of  which  a  considerable  number  were  killed. 
In  the  meantime,  preparatioxis  were  made  for  crossing  the  river, 
which  had  risen  several  feet  during  the  night;  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  fell  trees  for  the  purpose,  to  sen^e  as  bridges. 

The  Captain  and  Doctor,  and  one  or  two  oth^  leaders  of 
the  camp,  versed  in  woodcraft,  exaipined  with  learned  eye  the 
trees  growing,  on  the  river  bank,  until  they  singled  out  a  oouple 
of  the  largest  size,  and  most  suitable  inolinations^  The  axe 
was  then  vigorously  applied  to  their  roots,  in  such  a  way  98  to 
insure  their  falling  directly  across  the  stream.  As  they  did 
not  resch  to  the  opposite  bank,  it  was  neeessaiy  for  isome  of 
the  men  to  swim  across  and  fell  trees  on  the  other  side,, to  meet 
them.  They  at  length  succeeded  in  making  a  precarious  foot- 
way across  Uie  deep  axkd  rapid  current,  by  which  the.bi^gage 
could  be  carried  over:  but  it  was  necessary  to  grope  our  way, 
step  by  step,  along  the  trunks  and  main  branches  of  the  trees, 
which  for  a  part  of  the  distance  were  completely  wibmerged, 
so  that  we  were  to  our  waists  in  water.  Most  of  the  horses 
were  then  swam  scrosBi  but  some  of  ^them  ware  too  weak  to 
brave  the  current,  and  evidenUy  too  much  knocked  up  to  bear 
any  further  travel.  Twelve  men,  therefore,  vere  left  at  the 
encampment  to  guard  these  horses,  until  by  vepose  and  good 
pasturage  tlK*-!?  should  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  eomplete 
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&mi  journey;  and  the  Captain  engaged  to  itend  l^e  inen  k 
supply  of  flour  and  otlier  neeessaries,  as  soon  as  ^0  sliotrld 
arrive  at  the  fort.  i      , 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A  LOOK-OUT  FOB  LAND — ^HABD  TRAVELLING  AND  HUNGRY  HALTHTCJ 
— ^A  FRONTIER  FARMHOUSE—ARRIVAL  AT  THE  GARRISON. 

It  was  a  little  after  one  oV^lock  when  we  again  resumed  ous 
weary  wayfaring.  The  residue  of  theft  day  and  the  whole  of 
the  next  were  spent  in  toilsome  travel.  Part  of  the  way  wa^ 
over  stc^y  Mils,  part  across  wide  prairies,  rendered  spongy  and 
miiy  by  the  reoent  rain,  and  cut  up  by  brooks  swollen  into  tor- 
rents .  Our  poor  horses  were  so  feeble,  that  it  was  with  diJB&culty 
we  could  get  them  across  the  deep  ravines  and  turbulent  streams. 
In  Israversing  tiie  miry  plains,  they  slipped  and  staggered  at 
every  step,  and  most  of  us  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  walk 
for  the  greater  panrt  of  the  way.  Hunger  pirevdled  throughout 
the  troop;  every  one  began  to  look  anxious  and  haggard,  and 
to  feel  the  growing  length  of  each  additional  mile.  At  one 
time,  in  crossing  a  hill,  Beatte  climbed  b  high  tree,  com« 
manding  a  wide  prospect,  and  took  a  look-out,  like  a  mariner 
from  the  mast-head  at  sea.  .  He  came  down  with  cheering 
tidings.  To  the  left  he  had  beheld  a  line  of  forest  stretching 
eaamsB  the  country,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  woody  border  of 
the  Arkansas;  and  at  a  distance  he  had  recognized  certain 
landmarks,  from  which  he  concluded  that  we  could  not  be  above 
forty  miles  distant  from  the  fort.  •  It  was  like  the  welcome  cry 
of  hsttd  to  tempest-tossed  mariners. 

In  fact,  we  soon  after  saw  smoke  rising  froni  a  woody  glen 
at  a  distance.  It  was  supposed  to  be  made  by  a  hunting  party 
of  Greek  or  Osage  Indians  ^om  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fort,  and  was  joyMly  hailed  as  a  harbinger  of  man.  It  was 
now  confidently  hoped  that  we  would  soon  arrive  among  tho 
ffoniaer  hamlets  of  Greek  Indians,  which  are  scattered  along 
the  skirts  of  the  uninhabited  wilderness;  and  our  hungiy 
rangers  trudged  forward  with  reviving  spirits,  regaling  them- 
selves ^th  savoury  anticipations  of  farmhouse  luxuries,  and 
enumerating  every  article  of  good  cheer,  until  their  mouths 
fidrly  watered  at  ^e  shadowy  feasts  ^ms  conjured  up. 
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A  hungry  night,  however,  closed  in  upon  a  toilsome  day. 
We  encamped  on  the  border  of  one  of  the  tributary  streams 
of  the  Arkansas,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  stately  grove  that  had 
been  riven  by  a  harricane.  The  blast  had  torn  its  way 
through  the  forest  in  a  narrow  column,  and  its  course  was 
marked  by  enormous  trees  shivered  and  splintered,  and  up- 
turned, with  their  roots  in  t^^  air:  all  lay  in  one  direction, 
like  so  many  brittle  reeds  broken  and  trodden  down  by  the 
hunter. 

Here  was  fuel  in-  al^imdance;'  without'  ths'  lafaoal'  ^€»f<^the 
axe;  we  had  sboa  immenae  fima  fUaaingioiid  sparidinyin  the 
Doesty  air,  and  Hghttngup  the  ^de  it^rest  fhuAi  aJsel  wo  had 
nonieat  to  oook-ati  tbean.  i  The  scaseitpin  ^e'camp>^iifost 
aaipunted  toiavdnei  Hafipy  iwas  ha  'wliOi  hildf:<a  in4irBel:iof 
jerked  meat,  or  even  the  half-picked  bones^of  aiomser)  rqiast. 
f^r  oiur.*padrl,  'W^^  werB'>  moro'  kioky  «£  bnr -"iiMess '^tfaaa- our 
nei^boniB ;  one  of.our-msn  had  shotiia  turio^*  nWe  JMii-^fto 
bread  to  eal  wi&it^^ ndr.sadftto  seakmi'it^'wi^iali  ^^'Bt^'Was 
simply  boiled  in  watei^;>  the^  latter  vans  served:  nlpiasr^u^iMtd 
we  were  lain  to  mb  4iaoh  mofsei  of  fhsttuffkiif' ioilltfe  ^mptf 
saitlibag,  in  hdpes  sdme  aaline^parttele  ^mighit  l^moiii^t^^i^^va 
^iafinffadtty.'  '     '.:••..  -  Ui".  v-nb  I/- VI      in. 

•  The  mght-waslKtiaitgcold;  the  brflliantmsdntiglirspscdideii 
on  the  frosty  crystals  which  covered  every  obj^tflabixad^'tts. 
The  wtorrlme  beside  ihft  skins  ornvduchfiweMto^Musfaoi^^d 
kilih'ft  mt^ming'I  feund  lhe<  bihmket  in  wU:bri£(|D7a»tfm^^ 
Qovered.  with  athom^frest  ;'yot'  I  had^neviBi^vBlepioniomiiadfi^ 

i  A&»t'  ashadowv  of  a  biwtkfiHty  iconsis^fiiigr^ofittti^bjitljoiiiitf 
andia  oup  ol  eofiteo  wifltont  sng&rv  we  ideciildi|)ed'^'alr'  an'  hmtFj^ 
hour.;. for  httnger<  ^^a  diacp  quiirikeneB i jom f<d J jooliiey;'  ':'Sls» 
prairies  were  all  gemmed  widi  frost,  that  coveiedt  Iteiffofi 
w^eda  aatk^  glistonedi  in  thet  mm.  Wo'^sawTigviast  ^ghti  of 
pmiri«  heitei  orgzx»ise4fth«t  fhoveiedi  fiaoiu 'tereelxyi  tfeof a^pJ^fit 
iHTQiws  al^ng thoinaked bnoiches;  waitin|f imtihtbevuki slMiidd 
mei%  the  frost  ftrom  ther  weeds- and  hovfai^  u  Oar  rnngfei^^ftQr 
longer  .despiaed  Baehifaiiimbla  tgaeuv  builitikhiedifitMn(|iie  iffiiks 
in  pursuit  of  a  prsdrie  hen  as  eagerly  as >ihBy.£>iiiMrl]Biwoidd 
go  in  pursuit <rf.a  deec.  .'  i  .'.:!'.•■•»    ••' viiut  »;nfi.'-<: 

Iivery  one  now  pushed  forward,  anxious  to^  arrive^at  some 
hunmn  habitation  before  night,.   1^  poor  Iroiaes  ware  urged 
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beyond  their  strength,  in  the  thought  of  soon  being  able  to 
indemnify  them  for  present  toil  by  rest  and  ample  provender. 
Still  the  distances  seemed  to  stretch  oat  more  than  ever,  and 
the  blue  hills,  pointed  out  as  landmarks  on  the  bomon,  to 
recede  as  ^e  advanced.  Every  step  became  a  labour ;  every 
now  and  then  a  miseraUe  horse  would  gste  dtit  and  lie  d6wn. 
His  owner  would  raise  him  by  main  strength,  foixje  him  for- 
ward to  the  maj^gin  of  some  stream,  where  tb^e  toigbtbe  a 
scanty  border  of  herbage,  and  then  abandon  him  to  his  fate; 
Among  those  .that  were  thus  left  on  the  way  wait  ^n^  of  the 
led  horses  lof  the  'Count,  a  prime  hunter,  that 'had  taken  d» 
lead  of  evefy  thing  in  the  chase  of  die  wild  horses.  It  was 
intended^  however/ as -soon  as  i^e  shoidd:  arriva  at  the  iort,  to 
send  oat  a  party  provided  -with  -ocim,  to  bxsnjj^  in  sueh^of  tb» 
hca?ses  as  dxDuld  survive^   •  ■    .      /        :^^ 

'•  In  the  coiixse  of  t^  morning  we  came  upon  Indiant  tfacks/ 
CBOsting  each  other  in  istious  di^eotions^^a  pioof  thative  must 
be  m  the  neighbourhood  of  homaxt' habitations'.  M  length,  en 
ffiising  through  a  shirt  i>f  wood,  we  beheld  two  or  thre0  log< 
botfSAS,  sheltered  under  lo%  tr^es  on<  the  border  of  a  pieaiTie^ 
die  habitationB  of  .Greek  Indians,  who  had  email  faomui  ad^ 
cent.  Had  they  been  sumptuous  villas,  abounding  ws^  tW 
Is^jsuxies  of  x^iviHaotinn,  they  coiild  :not  have  been  hailed  with 
gi\9a)ter'<lelight: 

S^me  «ef  the  rangers  n»do  up  to  them^  in  qiiett'of  foodi 
tbo:  ^neater.. part,  however,  pusibed  forward  m  jieansh  of  the- 
habltation  of  a  white  settler,  which  we  ware  told  was'  at  Yio 
great  distance.  The  troop  soon  disappeared  among  the  trees;' 
mA  I  followed  slowly  in  their  track;  for  my'  onee  fleet  and 
gesie^otts  steed  faJitered  under  me,  and  wa»  Jt^  able  to  drag- 
omi  foot  after  the  other:  yet  I  was  too  weary  und  exhausted 
to  spare  him.  . 

In  this  way  we  crept  On,  until,  on  taitdng  a  thick  chimp' 
of.  tn^s,  a '  frontier  fu^hoase  suddenly  pcesented  itself  to 
view,  .  It  waaB^Iow  tenement  of  logs,  bversfaadowed  .by  ^eal- 
forest  treesi;  but^  it  seemed  as  if  a  very  region  of  Gocoigne  pre*- 
vailed  atound  it^  .  Hem  was-ju  5tal>}e-and  bam^  an<|  granaries 
teeming  loth  abundaBx;e«  while  legidi&s  ol  'granting>  swine, 
pebbling  turkeys,  cackling  hens  and  strutting  roosters,  sw«utned 
about  the ftcrmyard. 

My  poor  jaded  and  half-famished  hoi^e  raised  Ms  head 
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and  pricked  ap  his  ears  at  the  well-known  sights  and  sounds. 
He  gave  a  chuckling  inward  sound,  something  like  a  dry 
laugh,  whisked  his  tiol,  and  made  great  leeway  toward  a  corn- 
crib,  filled  with  golden  ears  of  maize,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  I  could  control  his  course,  and  steer  him  up  to  the  door 
of  the  cabin.  A  single  glance  within  was  sufficient  to  raise 
every  gastronomic  faculty.  There  sat  the  Captain  of  the 
rangefrs^a&d  hia  oftcen^  roun4  ^  ifaree-legged  tabl^  browed  by 
a  ht(M:  and  slnoking^  dish  of  boiled  beef  and  turnips.  I 
sprang  off  my  horse  in  an  instant,  cast  him  loose  to  make  his 
way  to  the  corn-crib,  and  entered  this  palace  of  plenty.  A  fiit 
good-humoured  negress  received  me  at  the  door.  She  was  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  the  spouse  of  the  white  man,  who  was 
absent.  I  hailed  her  as  some  swart  fairy  of  the  wild  that  had 
suddenly  conjured  up  a  banquet  in  the  desert ;  and  a  banquet 
was  it,  in  good  sooth.  In  a  twinkling  she  lugged  from  the  fire  a 
huge  iron  pot,  that  might  have  rivalled  one  of  the  famous  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt,  or  the  witches*  caldron  in  Macbeth.  Placing 
a  brown  earthen  dish  on  the  floor,  she  inclined  the  corpulent 
caldron  on  one  Bid^,  aaAd  c^.  liiap)ect  suhcl^  i^eat  morsels  of 
beef,  with  a  regiment  of  turnips  tumbling  after  them,  and  a 
rich  cascade  of  broth  overflowing  the  whole.  This  she  handed 
to  me  with  an  ivory  smile  that  extended  from  ear  to  ear ;  apo- 
logizing for  our  humble  fare,  and  the  humble  style  in  which 
it  was  served  up.  Humble  feire  I  humble  style !  Boiled  beef 
and  turnips,  and  an  earthen  dish  to  eat  them  from !  To  think 
of  apologizing  for  such  a  treat  to  a  half-starved  man  from  the 
prairies !  And  then  such  magnificent  slices  of  bread  and  butter ! 
Head  of  Apidus,  what  a  bfmquetT 

"  The  rage  of  hunger  "  being  appeased,  I  began  to  think 
of  my  horse.  He,  however,  like  an  old  campaigner,  had  taken 
good  care  of  himself.  I  ifbund  him  paying  assiduous  attention 
to  the  crib  of  Indian  com,  and  dexterously  drawing  forth  and 
munching  the  ears  that  protruded  between  the  bars.  It  was 
with  great  regret  that  I  interrupted  his  repast,  which  he  aban- 
doned with  a  heavy  sigh,  or  rather  a  rumbling  groan.  I  was 
anxious,  however,  to  rejoaif  my  travefling  companions,  who  had 
passed  by  thp  fariphous^  without  «tp]^kig^4md:]procef<^^t{r 
the  banks  of  the  Arkansas,  being  in  hopes  of  arriving  before 
night  at  the  Osage  agency.  Leaving  the  Captain  and  his. 
troop,  therefore,  amidst  the  abundance  of  the  fiuTn,  where  thfy 
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had  determined  to  quarter  themselves  for  the  nighty  I  hade 
adieu  to  our  sahle  hostess,  and  again  pushed  forward. 

A  ride  of  ahout  a  mile  brought  me  to  where  my  comrades 
were  waiting  on  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas,  which  here 
poured  along  between  beautiful  forests.  A  number  of  Creek 
Indians,  in  their  brightly-coloured  dresses,  looking  like  so 
visaij  gay  tropical  birds,  were  busy  aiding  our  men  to  trans- 
port the  baggage  across  the  river  in  a  canoe.  While  this 
was  doing,  our  horses  had  another  regale  from  two  great  cribs 
heaped  up  with  ears  of  Indian  com,  which  stood  near  the 
edge  of  the  tiver.  We  had  to  keep  a  check  upon  the  poor 
half-famished  animals,  lest  they  should  injure  themselves  by 
their  voracity. 

The  baggage  being  all  carried  over  to  the  opposite  bank, 
we  embarked  in  the  canoe,  and  swam  our  horses  across  the 
river.  I  was  fearful  lest,  in  their  enfeebled  state,  they  should 
not  be  able  to  stem  the  current ;  but  th^  banquet  of  Indian 
com  had  already  infused  fresh  Ufe  and  spirit  into  them,  and 
it  would  appear  as  if  they  were  cheered  by  the  instinctive 
consciousness  of  their  approach  to  home,  where  they  would 
soon  be  at  rest,  and  in  plentiful  quarters  :  for  no  sooner  had 
we  landed  and  resumed  our  route,  than  they  set  of  on  a  hand- 
gallop,  and  continued  so  for  a  great  part  of  seven  mil«s,  that 
we  had  to  ride  through  the  woods. 

It  was  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  when  we  arrived  at 
the  Ageucy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Verdigris  Eiver,  whence  we 
had  set  off  about  a  month  befctt'e.  Here  we  passed  the  night 
comfortably  quartered ;  yet,  after  having  been  accustomed  to 
sleep  in  the  open  air,  the  confinement  <$  a  chamber  was,  in 
some  respects,  irksome.  The  atmosphere  seemed  close,  and 
destitute  of  freshness :  and  when  I  woke  in  the  night  and 
gazed  about  me  upon  ecnnplete  darkness,  I  missed  the  glorious 
companionship  of  the  stars. 

The  next  morning  after  break&ist  I  again  set  forward,  in 
company  with  the  worthy  Commissioner,  for  Fort  Gibson, 
where  we  arrived  much  tattered,  travel-stained,  and  weather- 
beaten,  but  in  high  health  and  spirits  ;*-*•  and  thus  ended  my 
foray  into  the  Pawnee  Hunting  Grounds. 
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